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FOREWORD 

\ 

\ 

The  preset  publication  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
volumes  4hat  hate  been  issued  annually  since  1960.  It 
contains  basic  documents  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
developments  during  the  year.)The  work  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  described  in  the 
1 0th  Annual  Rj&portj "which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
docunjeaterf^  material . 

C  The  papers  are  printed  chronologically^  They  arc.  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  topical  list  of  documents  and  followed  by  a 
chronological  list.  Other  reference  aids  include  a  bibli¬ 
ography,  an  index,  and  lists  of  abbreviations,  international 
organizations  and  conferences,  and  persons.  The  papers  were 
compiled  and  annotated  by  Robert  W.  llunbert,  Chief, 
Historical  Division,  with  the  assistance  of  RutlvThara,  Jean 
Mayer,  and  Douglas  Kline.  Useful  suggestions  were  also 
received  from  other  officers  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Technical  editing  was  done  in  the  Editorial  Branch  of 
the  Publishing  and  Reproduction  Services  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 
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22, 19701 


•  •••••• 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  high  hopes  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  talks  with  the  Chinese  which  begin  Tuesday  in  Warsaw? 

Secretary  Rogers:  I  wouldn’t  say  high  hopes.  We  are  pleased 
that  they  are  talking  in  Warsaw.  We  hope  there  will  be  some  slight 
progress  made.  We  are  not  particularly  optimistic,  but  we  are 
hopeful.  If  we  could  make  some  progress,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Clark:  Mr.  Secretary,  just  whai  would  you  like  to  see  come 
out  of  those  talks? 

Secretary  Rogers :  Well,  1  would  like  to  see  some  exchanges  of 
people,  students,  doctors,  journalists.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
slight  improvement  in  our  trade  relations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Scali:  Mr.  Secretary,  isn  ’ t  there  a  danger  that  the  mere  fact 
that  we  are  talking  with  the  Chinese  will  cause  the  Soviets  to  hold 
back  on  potential  agreements  with  us  in  such  fields  as  limiting 
nuclear  missiles,  for  example? 

Secretary  Rogers:  I  don’t  think  so.  1  know  that  is  the 
conventional  wisdom  in  Washington,  but  I  don’t  believe  if.  I  don’t 
see  any  reason  why  we  can’t  have  better  relations  with  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  We  have  relations  with  a  lot 
of  other  nations  in  the  world  that  don’t  get  along  very  well,  and  I 
don’t  see  any  reason  why  we  can’t  in  this  situation. 

Now,  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  an  idea  that  we  were  involved  in 
some  major  breakthrough,  that  we  were  going  to  work  out  some 
major  agreement  that  might  affect  the  power  baiarice  of  the  world, 
that  would  be  different;  but  as  time  goes  on  they  are  going  to  see 
that  that  is  not  the  case,  and  l  think  if  we  can  improve  relations 
with  Communist  China  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Scali ;  You  do  detect,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  some 
degree  of  nervousness  and  apprehension  in  Moscow  over  the  fact 
that  we  are  beginning  to  talk  with  the  Chinese? 

Secretary  Rogers:  Yes,  that  is  a  fact;  and  also  we  detect  some 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  that  we  are 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Feb.  9, 1970,  pp.  153-154. 
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talking  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  limitations,  and  other 
topics. 


Statement  by  the  Japanese  Government  on  Signing  the 
Non-proliferation  Treaty,  February  3, 1970 1  , 

The  Government  of  Japan,  believing  that  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  has 
always  been  ini  favour  of  i  the  spirit  underlying  this  Treaty,. since 
the  prevention*  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  in  accord 
with  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  worid  peace. 

The  Government  of  Japan  is  signing  this  Treaty  on  the  basis  of 
its  fundamental  position  which  is  stated  below. 

The  Government  of  Japan  is  convinced  that  this  Treaty  will 
serve  as  a  first  step  towards  nuclear  disarmament  and  hopes  that  as 
many  states  as  possible  will  adhere  to  this  Treaty  to  make  it 
effective.  The  Government, of  Japan  hopes,  especially,  that  the 
Governments  of  the  Republic  of  France  and  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  which  possess  nuclear  weapons  but  have  yet  to  express 
their  intention  vof  adhering  to  this  Treaty  will  become  parties 
thereto  at  anfcariy  date  and  pursue  negotiations  in  gbod  faith  on 
nuclear  disarmament  and  that  they  will  refrain,  even' before  that, 
from  taking  such  actions  as  are  contrary  to  the  putpofces  of  this 
Treaty. 

;  This  Treaty  permits  only  the  present  nuclear-weapon  states  to 
possess,  nuclear  weapons.  This  discrimination  should  ultimately  be 
made  to  disappear  through  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
all  the  nuclear-weapon  states  from  their  national  arsenals.  Until 
such  time  the  nuclear-weapon  states  should  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  special  responsibilities  as  a  consequence  of  this 
special  status.  .  t:  .  .  <f 

The  prohibition  under  this  Treaty  applies  solely  to  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  nuclear  explosive  device 
and  of  control  over  them.  Therefore,  this,  Treaty  must  in  bo  way 
restrict  non-nuclear- weapon  states  in  their  research,  development, 
or  implementation  of  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  or  in 
their  international  dpoperation  in  these  fields,  nor  must  it  subject 
them  to  discriminatory  treatment  in  any  aspect  of  such  activities. 

The  Government  of  Japan  wishes  to  state  that  it  has  a  deep 
intercut  in  the  following  matters  in  the  light  of  its  basic  position 
stated  above. 

This  government  stresses  that  it  will  also  concern  itself  most 
vigorously  with  these  matters  when  it  decides  to  ratify  the  Treaty 


1  Department  of  State  files.  The  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarm*- 
merit,  j  £8.  pp.  461-465. 
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as  well  as  when  it  participates  in  the  review  of  its  operation  in  the 
future  as  a  party  to  the  Treaty. 

I.  Disarmament  and  Security 

1 .  Under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  each  state  party  “undertakes 
to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control.”  The 
Government  of  Japan  believes  it  essential  for  the  attainment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty  that,  above  all,  the  nuclear-weapon  states 
should  take  concrete  nuclear  disarmament  measures  in  pursuance 
of  this  undertaking.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  disarma¬ 
ment,  Japan  is  also  pupated  to  cooperate  ;n  the  furtherance  of 
disarmament. 

2.  The  Government  of  Japan  deems  it  important  that  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Treaty  there  is  a  provision  stating  that  “in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  states  must 
refrain  in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations.”  It  also  wishes  to  emphasize  that  the 
nuclear-weapon  states  must  not  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  threaten  to  use  such  weapons  against  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states. 

3.  The  Government  of  Japan  also  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  declarations  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  affirming  their  intention  u>  seek  immediate 
Security  Council  action  to  provide  assistance,  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
state,  party  to  the  Treaty,  that  is  a  victim  of  an  act  of  aggression 
or  an  object  of  a  threat  of  aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
used,  and  hopes  that  the  nuclear-weapon  states  will  continue  their 
studies  with  regard  to  effective  measures  to  ensure  the  security  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states.2 

4.  The  Government  of  Japan,  pending  its  ratifications  of  this 
Treaty,  will  pay  particular  attention  to  developments  in  disarma¬ 
ment  negotiations  and  progress  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution  on  the  security  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states3  and  continue  to  make  a  close  study  of  other  problems 
which  require  consideration  for  the  safeguarding  of  \er  national 
interests. 

5.  The  Government  of  Japan  takes  note  of  the  fact  that  Article 
X  of  the  Treaty  provides  that:  “each  party  shall  in  exercising  its 
national  sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  if 
it  decides  that  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  subject  matter 


] See  ibid.,  pp.  439440. 
3 Ibid.,  p.  444. 
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of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests,  of  its 
country.”  '  ‘  .  , 

II.  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy 

1 .  The  safeguards  agreement  to  be  concluded  by  Japan  with  the 
international  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty  must  not  be  such  as  would  subject  her  to  disad¬ 
vantageous  treatment  as  compared  with  the  safeguards  agreements 
which  other  states  parties  conclude  with  the  same  agency,  either 
individually  or  together  with  other  states.  The  Government  of 
Japan  intends  to  give  full  consideration  to  this  matter,  before  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 

2.  The  Government  of  Japan  greatly  appreciates,  as  a  measure 
supplementing  this  Treaty,  the  declarations  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  both 
nuclear-weapon  states,  that  they  will  accept  the  application  of 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  tq  all  their 
nuclear  activities,  excluding  only  those  directly  related  to  their 
national  security,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  these  assurances  will  be 
faithfully  mplemented.4  It  also  hopes  most  earnestly  that  the 
other  nuchar-weapon  states  will  takje  similar  action. 

3.  Safeguards  should  be  subject,  to  the  principle,  that  they 
should  be  applied  at  certain  strategic  points  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle,  and  the  procedure  for  their  application  must  be  rational 
when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  cost-effectiveness  and 
made  as  simple  as  possible  by  making  the  maximum  use  of 
material  control  systems  of  the  respective  countries,  furthermore, 
adequate  measures  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  application  of 
safeguards  does  not  cause  the  leakage  of  industrial  secrets  or 
otherwise  hinder  industrial  activities.  The  Government  of  Japan 
hopes  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  make 
constant  efforts  to  improve  safeguards  in  the  light  of  technological 
developments  with  the  above  aims  in  mind.  This  government  is 
prepared  to  cooperate  in  such  efforts  and  hopes  that  the  states 
concerned  will  also  cooperate  to  achieve  this  end. 

4.  The  Government  of  Japan  understands  that  no  unfair  burden 
in  connection  with  the  cost  of  applying  safeguard^  will  be  imposed 
on  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  to  which  such  safeguards  are  to 
be  applied. 

5.  The  Government  of  Japan  considers  that*  when  safeguards 
are  applied  in  accordance  with  the  safeguards  agreement,  to  be 
concluded  by  Japan  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
under  Article  111  of  this  Treaty,  steps  should  be  taken  to  arrange 
that  such  safeguards  supersede  the  existing  safeguards  which,  are 
being  applied  in  connection  with  Japan’s  cooperation  with,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  in  the  peaceful 
use  of  nuclear  energy. 


*lbid  .  1967.  pp.  613-616. 
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6.  Concrete  measures  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Treaty 
relating  to  international  cooperation  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy  and  for  the  peacefjl  application  of  nuclear 
explosions.  In  particular,  no  peaceful  nuclear  activities  in  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  states  shall  be  prohibited  or  restricted,  nor  shall 
the  transfer  of  information,  nuclear  materials,  equipment,  or  other 
material  relating  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  be  denied  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states,  merely  on  the  grounds  that  such 
activities  or  transfers  could  be  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 


White  House  Statement  on  the  President’s  Decision  To 
Renounce  Toxins  as  a  Method  of  Warfare,  February  14, 19701 

On  November  25,  1969,  the  President  renounced  all  offensive 
preparations  for  and  any  use  by  the  United  States  of  biological  or 
bacteriological  agents  and  weapons  in  war.  Since  that  decision,  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  a  comprehensive  review  of  United 
States  policy  and  military  programs  concerning  toxins  has  been  in 
progress.2 

Toxins  are  chemical  substances,  not  living  organisms,  and  are  so 
regarded  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Although  the  effects  of  some  toxins  are  commonly 
described  as  disease,  they  are  not  capable  of  reproducing  them¬ 
selves  and  are  not  transmissible  from  one  person  to  another. 

However,  the  production  o»  toxins  in  any  significant  quantity 
would  require  facilities  similar  to  those  needed  for  the  production 
of  biological  agents.  If  the  United  States  continued  to  operate 
such  facilities,  it  would  be  difficult  for  others  to  know  whether 
they  were  being  used  to  produce  only  toxins  but  not  biological 
agents.  Moreover,  though  toxins  of  the  type  useful  for  military 
purposes  could  conceivably  be  produced  by  chemical  synthesis  in 
the  future,  the  end  products  would  be  the  same  and  their  effects 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  toxins  produced  by  bacterio¬ 
logical  or  other  biological  processes.  Accordingly,  the  President 
has  decided  that: 

-The  United  States  renounces  offensive  preparations  for  and 
the  use  of  toxins  as  a  method  of  warfare; 

The  United  States  will  confine  its  military  programs  for 
toxins,  whether  produced  by  bacteriological  or  any  other  bio¬ 
logical  method  or  by  chemical  synthesis,  to  icsearch  for  defensive 
purposes  only,  such  as  to  improve  techniques  of  immunization  and 
medical  therapy. 


xWeeklv  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Feb.  16,  1970,  pp.  179-180. 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  590-593. 
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The  President  has  further  directed  the  destruction  of  all  existing 
toxin  weapons  and  of  all  existing  stocks  of  toxins  which  are  not 
required  for  a  research  program  for  defensive  purposes  only. 

The  United  States  will  have  no  need  to  operate  any  facilities 
capable  of  producing  toxins  either  bacteriologically  or  biologically 
in  large  quantities  and  therefore  also  capable  of  producing 
biological  agents. 

These  decisions  have  been  taken  with  full  confidence  that  they 
are  in  accord  with  the  overall  security  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  These  decisions  also  underline  the  U  nited  States  support 
for  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  United  Kingdom  Draft 
Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare.3 

The  United  States  hopes  that  other  nations  will  follow  our 
example  with  respect  to  both  biological  and  toxin  weapons. 

The  renunciation  of  toxin  weapons  is  another  significant  step, 
which  we  are  willing  to  take  unilaterally,  to  bring  about  arms 
control  and  to  increase  the  prospects  of  peace. 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  February  17,  1970* 

I  should  like  first,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation,  to 
express  a  word  of  welcome  to  those  representatives  who  are 
attending  their  first  meeting  of  this  Committee,  Ambassador 
Guerreiro  of  Brazil,  Ambassador  Datcu  of  Romania,  Ambassador 
Abe  of  Japan,  Ambassador  Natorf  of  Poland  and  Ambassador 
Erdenbileg  of  Mongolia.  I  should  like  also  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  Epstein  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  for  the  excellent  facilities  and  services  which 
are  once  again  being  made  available  for  this  Conference. 

12.  1  am  pleased  to  be  once  again  in  the  world’s  principal 
forum  for  multilateral  negotiations  on  arms  control  and  disarma¬ 
ment.  Although  my  duties  as  director  of  a  government  agency  and 
as  chief  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  have  prevented  my  participation  for  any  extended 
period  in  the  work  of  die  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  I  have  followed  your  negotiations,  and  the  United 
Nations  work  on  disarmament,  with  close  attention.  President 
Nixon  and  his  Administration  attach  great  importance  to  making 
progress  on  the  vital  issues  before  this  Committee,  and  that  is  why 
I  particularly  wanted  to  be  here  today  to  outline  the  general 
approach  of  the  United  States  delegation. 

13.  However,  before  discussing  that  approach  there  are  two 
important  matters  on  which  I  should  like  tc  comment. 
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14.  Since  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  declared 
the  nineteen-seventies  to  be  a  disarmament  decade,2  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate,  at  this  our  first  meeting  of  the  seventies,  to 
note  briefly  major  developments  in  arms  control  and  disarmament 
during  the  past  decade  and  to  consider  the  implications  of  this 
recent  past  for  the  tasks  we  now  face. 

15.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  made  as  much  progress  as  all  of 
us  had  hoped.  During  that  period  the  world’s  military  expendi¬ 
tures  took  as  much  public  money  as  was  spent  by  all  governments 
on  all  forms  of  public  education  and  health.  As  to  armaments 
themselves,  although  the  sixties  did  not  witness  revolutionary 
breakthroughs,  such  as  the  development  of  atomic  and  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons,  they  saw  a  continuing  refinement  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  extraordinary  development  of 
strategic  delivery  systems,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  past  decade  there  have  been 
significant  developments  in  the  arms  control  field  which  could 
bring  us  closer  to  our  goal  if  we  have  the  foresight,  energy  and 
imagination  to  seize  opportunities  which  those  changes  provide. 
First,  I  believe  that  the  work  of  those  who  seek  restraints  on 
weapons  has  become  better  understood  and  more  widely  sup¬ 
ported.  There  is  a  growing  realization  throughout  the  world  that 
the  security  of  nations  cannot  be  enhanced  simply  by  increasing 
and  improving  armed  forces  and  armaments.  Second,  we  have 
begun  to  talk  to  one  another,  in  the  context  of  arms  control 
discussions,  without  polemics.  I  think  this  is  readily  apparent 
when  we  consider  how  the  exchanges  in  this  Committee  have 
evolved  since  the  early  days  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  We  have  also  learnt  to  try  in  our  negotiations  to 
understand  the  genuine  security  concerns  of  all  involved,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  such  understanding  is  a  prerequisite  of  progress.  And, 
finally,  we  have  concentrated  attention  on  individual  measures 
which  seemed  ripe  for  progress. 

17.  Closely  related  to  these  developments,  agreements  have 
been  reached  on  important  measures,  including  measures  to  halt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  most  comprehensive  of  these, 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,3  will 
enter  into  force  within  the  very  near  future.  More  than  ninety 
countries  have  now  signed  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  and  of 
these  more  than  thirty  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification.  We  in  the  United  States  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
our  task  in  pursuing  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  is  far  from  ended 
with  its  entry  into  force.  We  believe  that  we  are  now  entering  a 
new  stage  of  opportunity,  as  well  as  of  obligation,  in  implementing 
the  Treaty’s  provisions.  1  want  to  speak  today  particularly  about 
one  of  the  Treaty  obligations  and  to  record,  in  the  forum  where 


Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969.  pp.  713-715. 
3 Ibid  .  1968.  pp.  461-465. 
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the  non-proliferation  Treaty  was  negotiated,  the  steps  that  we  are 
taking  to  meet  it. 

18.  My  Government  is  particularly  mindful  c '  the  obligation  in 
article  VI  of  the  Treaty  and  has  begun  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  difficult  and  central  task  of  limiting  the  strategic 
arms  competition.  While  those  talks  are  bilateral,  they  are  related 
to  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  Committee.  The  success  of  the 
non-prolife -ation  Treaty  and  the  experience  and  confidence  gained 
in  that  and  other  arms  control  negotiations  were  important 
elements  helping  to  make  possible  the  recent  meeting  in  Helsinki 
in  which  delegations  of  the  United  State;*  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  an  opportunity  to  hold  preliminary  discussions  of  questions 
involved  in  limiting  strategic  arms.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  these 
talks  resume  in  Vienna  in  April  any  progress  made  there  will  lead 
to  progress  in  arms  control  generally,  including  issues  before  this 
Committee. 

19.  I  am  sure  each  of  the  Governments  represented  here 
appreciates  that  the  talks  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  armaments  go  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  vital  security  concerns  of  each  country  and  that 
their  continued  privacy  offers  the  best  chance  for  progress.  At  the 
same  time,  all  nations  have  an  important  stake  in  iie  success  of 
those  talks.  I  should  therefore  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  offer  to 
the  Committee  a  few  comments  on  the  course  of  those  Helsinki 
talks. 

20.  There  was  no  effort  there  to  negotiate  substantive  agree¬ 
ments,  but  both  of  the  parties  agreed  that  the  presentations  and 
exchanges  which  took  place  were  quite  useful  for  mutual 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  curbing  strategic  arms.  A 
number  of  important  points  of  substance  were  touched  upon  and 
understanding  was  reached  on  the  general  range  of  questions 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  further  exchanges.  We  have  sought  to 
maintain  flexibility  in  our  future  discussions  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
prospects  for  agreement.  Thus,  in  reaching  agreement  on  the 
organization  of  our  work  and  the  scope  of  our  future  talks  we 
have  not  sought  to  establish  a  formal  agenda  with  priority  listing 
of  subjects,  nor  have  we  ruled  out  any  strategic  weapon  system 
from  further  discussions.  I  think  that  experience  regarding 
procedures  gained  over  the  years  in  discussions  here  at  Geneva 
proved  to  be  useful  to  both  sides  in  conducting  the  Helsinki 
discussions  and  in  arranging  for  the  method  of  discussion  to  be 
followed  at  Vienna. 

21.  As  we  look  forward  to  Vienna,  we  hope  the  talks  will 
proceed  in  the  same  serious  and  businesslike  spirit  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  Helsinki  phase  of  our  discussions.  If  we  can  continue  in 
this  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prospect  is  brighter  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  that  we  can  make  some  progress  towards  an 
agreement  that  is  in  our  interest  and  in  the  common  interest.  It  is 
too  soon  to  say  what  ;'orm  such  an  agreement  might  take.  I  do  not 
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want  to  strike  too  optimistic  a  note.  I  need  not  explain  that  this  is 
a  most  complicated  problem,  for  members  of  this  Committee  are 
well  aware  of  the  complexities  of  negotiations  in  the  arms  control 
field,  and  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  solid  results.  None  the  less,  I 
hope  ^hat  1970  can  produce  concrete  progress  in  this  urgent  and 
vital  matter. 

22.  I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  work  of  this  Committee  at 
this  session,  beginning  with  a  negotiation  on  which  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  already  made  significant 
progress.  In  the  course  of  our  talks  last  year  we  succeeded  in 
elaborating  a  draft  of  a  meaningful  agreement  to  prevent  the 
deployment  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  that  two-thirds  of 
the  earth’s  surface  which  lies  beneath  the  oceans.4  We  believe  that 
achievement  of  further  CCD  consensus  this  year  on  the  specific 
provisions  of  that  measure  will  be  an  important  step  toward 
assuring  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  work 
which  has  already  been  devoted  to  this  problem  both  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  the  General 
Assembly  demonstrates  that  agreement  on  all  aspects  of  a  draft 
sea-bed  treaty  is  not  an  easy  task.  That  is  particularly  true  with 
respect  to  language  defining  the  area  to  which  the  treaty  will  apply 
and  the  procedures  for  verifying  fulfilment  of  the  treaty’s 
obligations.  Those  issues  touch  on  concerns  of  importance  to 
many  countries.  During  this  session  we  shall  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  suggestions  for  accommodating  those  concerns. 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  asked  that  we  continue 
work  on  that  subject  so  that  a  draft  treaty  could  be  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  for  its  consideration.5  We  should  be  able  to  achieve 
this  goal  in  an  orderly  manner  with  ample  time  for  thorough 
discussion  and  exchanges  of  views  among  all  delegations. 

23.  Following  a  comprehensive  review  last  year  by  various 
agencies  of  our  Government,  President  Nixon  announced  several 
major  decisions  regarding  United  States  objectives  and  policies  in 
the  field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Although  Amnassa- 
dor  Yost  reported  those  decisions  to  the  First  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  l  should  like  to  place  them  on 
record  here,  since  they  will  be  the  basis  of  the  United  States 
delegation’s  approach  in  this  field  at  Geneva. 

24.  Regarding  chemical  weapons,  President  Nixon  announced 
that  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  long-standing  renunciation  of 
first  use  of  lethal  chemical  weapons  and  extends  that  renunciation 
to  first  use  of  incapacitating  chemicals.  Consonant  with  those 
decisions  he  will  shortly  re-submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  I925.6 

25.  Regarding  biological  weapons,  President  Nixon  stated  that 
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the  United  States  renounces  the  use  of  all  biological  weapons,  that 
the  United  States  will  confine  its  biological  research  to  defensive 
measures  such  as  immunization  and  safety,  and  that  plans  will  be 
prepared  for  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  biological  weapons. 
The  President  also  stated  that  in  the,  spirit  pf  those  decisions  the 
United  States  associates  itself  with  the  principles  and  objectives. of 
the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention  which  would  ban  biological 
methods  of  warfare.7 

26.  Underlining  his  support  for  that  United  Kingdom  ’conven¬ 
tion,  President  Nixon  announced  on  15  February  that  the  United 
States  also  renounces  preparations  for  and  the  use  of  toxins  as  a 
method  of  warfare,  and  that  it  will  confine  its  military  programme 
for  toxins,  whether  produced  b>  bacteriological  or  other  biological 
methods  or  by  chemical  synthesis,  to  research  for  defensive 
purposes  only.  The  President  further  directed  the  destruction  of 
all  existing  United  States  toxin  weapons.8 

27.  In  announcing  his  decisions  regarding  United  States  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  programmes,  President  Nixon  remarked  that  we 
had  tried  “to  find  the  fact®  and  to  develop  the  policies  based  on 
the  facts  as  they  are,  rather  than  on  our  fe-rs  as  to  what  the  facts 
might  be”.9  There  are  significant  differences  between  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  potential  military  utility  of  chemical  and  Diological 
weapons  which  indicate  the  desirability  of  treating  them  separ¬ 
ately  in  the  context  of  anna- control  negotiations.  Chemical 
weapons  are  primarily  tactical  weapon*;  biological  weapons  are 
principally  a  strategic  threat  to  large  areas  and  to  large  population 
concentrations. 

28.  Moreover,  chemical  weapons  have  been  used  in  warfare  and 
a  number  of  countries  have  a  chemical  warfare  capability  or  are 
conducting  research  in  this  field.  A  number  of  those  States 
maintain  chemical  warfare  programmes  to  deter  the  use  against 
them  of  chemical  warfare  and  to  provide  a  retaliatory  capability  if 
deterrence  fails.  1  believe  they  would  be  reluctant  to  give  up  this 
capability  unless  they  were  assured  that  all  possible  opponents  had 
also  given  it  up  and  would  not  develop  it  again.  Such  assurance 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  even  with  extensive  inspection. 
Bioiogical  weapons,  on  the  other  hand,>have  never  been  used  and 
few  nations  appear  to  have  engaged  in  substantial  effort  to  develop 
them.  It  is  h  the  light  of  those  facts  that  we  believe  a 
comprehensive  oan  on  biological  warfare  should  be  feasible  at  this 
time  but  that  an  agreement  for  a  joint  ban  on  both  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  warfare  weapons  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  achieve. 

29.  As  President  Nixon  also  stated,  bioiogical  warfare  “has  mas- 


7The  President’*  statements  appear  ibid.,  pp.  590-593.  For  the  U.K.  drift  conven¬ 
tion.  sec  ibid.,  pp.  431  ff. 
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sive,  unpredictable  and  potentially  uncontrollable  consequences.  It 
may  produce  global  epidemics  and  profoundly  affect  the  health  of 
future  generations.”1®  Although  we  have  decided  unilaterally  to 
dispose  of  our  biological  weapons  stockpiles  and  to  restrict  our 
biological  research  to  techniques  of  immunization  and  measures 
for  controlling  the  spread  of  disease,  we  believe  the  security  of  all 
countries  would  be  enhanced  by  a  widely-accepted  treaty  commit¬ 
ment  that  would  reduce  the  risk  that  the  deliberate  spread  of 
disease  would  ever  be  inflicted  on  mankind  as  a  means  of  warfare. 

30.  We  believe  that  arms-control  negotiations  should  strive  for 
realistic  objectives,  and  that  often  the  most  promising  approach  is 
through  consideration  of  the  separable  parts  of  particular  prob¬ 
lems.  The  recent  history  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations  demonstrates  very  clearly  that  this  approach  can  lead 
to  important  achievements. 

31.1  hope  that  other  members  of  this  Committee  will  approach 
this  issue  with  open  minds  and  will  not  dismiss  an  opportunity  to 
make  concrete  progress,  through  a  practical  step,  by  taking  the 
position  that  the  entire  range  of  problems  in  those  fields  must  be 
solved  together  and  at  the  same  time.  1  should  like,  however,  to 
emphasize  that  in  its  approach  to  the  question  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  give  serious 
attention  to  all  proposals  which  are  now  or  which  may  be  placed 
before  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  are 
also  prepared  to  engage  in  serious  negotiations  on  any  measure 
offering  a  reasonable  opening  for  progress.  But  at  this  session  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  we  believe  that 
the  best  hope  of  progress  lies  in  negotiation  of  a  convention 
banning  the  use,  production  and  possession  of  biological  methods 
of  warfare  along  the  lines  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention 
of  26  August  1969. 

^  32.  I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  measures  of  nuclear  disarma¬ 

ment.  The  United  States  delegation  continues  to  support  an 
adequately-verified  comprehensive  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  continue  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
verification  of  such  a  measure  should  include  on-site  inspections. 
In  connexior  with  our  work  on  this  measure  we  are  also  interested 
in  advancing  understanding  and  improvement  of  seismic  means  of 
identifying  underground  nuclear  explosions.  We  shall  therefore 
co-operate  in  initiatives  to  that  end  taken  in  this  Committee.  We 
are  also  making  preparations,  in  response  to  United  Nations  resolu¬ 
tion  2604  A  (XXIV),1 1  to  furnish  to  the  United  Nations  Secre¬ 
tary-General  a  list  of  stations  from  which  we  would  be  prepared  to 
provide  seismic  data  in  the  context  of  an  agreed  international 
exchange. 

33.  While  we  appreciate  that  the  comprehensive  test  ban  is  a 

,0/6id..  p.  592. 
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measure  of  nuclear  disarmament  to  which  most  members  of  the 
Conference  of  the  iiGonimittae  on  Disarmament  attach  great 
importance  and  urgency,  we  believe  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
also  other  ways  to  check  the  nuclear  arms  itaceaOne  of  these 
would  be  an  agreement  /on  the  cut-off  of  the  -production  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  I  would  like  to,  recall 
that  last  year,  in  advocating’ such  a  measure, before  thiBCommit- 
tee,  Ambassador.  Adrian  Fisher  described  unimportant  modifica¬ 
tion  in  our  proposal  for  assuring  compliance-, With  a  cut-off 
agreement.  He  suggested  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguard  the  nuclear  material  in  each  State’s  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  and  verify  the  continued  shutdovvon  of  any 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  that  are 
closed.1 2  We  hope  this  Committee  will  give  renewed  consideration 
to  this  measure.  •  ><<•,  ■  .  ;  «.;»?  i  .!< 

34.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  1  have  diseased,  ntembersofthe 
Committee  will  also  wish  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  range  of 
topics  inscribed  on  our  agenda  or  which  may  have  been  referred  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

35.  Current  arms-control  negotiations  here  and  elsewhere  tend 
to  concentrate  on  limiting  nuclear  arms,  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  reason  is  simple.  A  nuclear  conflict  could 
bring  with  it  unimaginable  devastation  in  an  extremely  short 
period  of  time.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  chance  that 
this  will  happen  must  be  done.  But  our  focus  on  nuclear  arms  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  important  as  they  are,  should 
not  cause  us  to  neglect  the  problems  of  conventional  arms.  Since 
1945  there  has  been  no  nuclear  conflict.  There  have  been  many 
conflicts,  often  of  great  intensity,  involving  conventional  arms. 
Measured  in  money,  conventional  weapons  account  for  the  major 
share  of  the  world’s  military  outlays  and  drain  away  tesources 
critically  needed  for  economic  and  social  development  World 
arms  expenditures,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  our  next  amtual 
report,  [which]  will  appear  shortly,  totalled  $200,000  million  for 
1969,  in  comparison  with  $120,000  million  for  1962.13  Of  this 
amount  only  a  small  fraction  was  expended  on  strategic  arms. 

36.  Control  of  military  expenditures  and  avoidance  or  control 
of  conflict  and  war  are  the  concern  of  all  countries  and  not  only 
the  nuclear  Powers.  Indeed,  the  initiative  and  the  basic  responsi¬ 
bility  for  regional  arms  limitation  must  rest  with  the  nations 
concerned.  It  is  my  Government’s  position  to  encourage  arrange¬ 
ments  for  regional  arms  limitations  or  other  steps  that  would 
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reduce  competition  among  nations  for  costly  weapons  often 
sought  for  illusory  prestige.  The  United  States  remains  ready  to 
work  with  countries  interested  in  pursuing  this  path  to  arms 
limitation,  and  would  be  ready  as  an  arms  supplier  to  co-operate  in 
the  implementation  of  agreements  reached  among  the  parties 
concerned. 

37.  When  we  look  back  ten  years  from  now  and  assess 
developments  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  point  with  satisfaction  to  concrete 
measurji  agreed  upon  by  this  Committee.  Our  agenda  provides 
opportunities  for  such  achievements,  and  I  am  confident  that 
nore  opportunities,  some  of  which  may  not  yet  even  have 
occurred  to  us,  will  appear  during  the  course  of  this  decade.  Solid 
arms-control  achievements  are  worth  while,  not  only  to  control 
the  threats  of  an  unlimited  arms  competition  but  also  to 
contribute  to  an  evolution  in  international  relations  which  could 
obviate  the  need  for  arms  races.  This  Committee,  witn  the 
experience  and  expertise  that  it  has  gained  during  the  1960s,  and 
now  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  eight  important  countries,  is 
capable  of  grasping  opportunities  as  they  present  themselves  and 
recording  solid  achievement  in  the  1970s.  Tomorrow  the 
Committee  will  be  privileged  to  hear  an  address  by  U  Thant, 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  send-off  for  our  work  in  this  decade. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  February  17, 

19701 

First  of  all  allow  me  to  welcome  you  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
newly-appointed  representative  of  Romania  to  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  We  also  welcome  Ambassador  Saraiva  Guerreiro,  the 
representative  of  Brazil;  Ambassador  Isao  Abe,  the  representative  of 
Japan;  Ambassador  Natorf,  who  represents  Poland,  and  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Erdenbileg,  representing  Mongolia.  We  wish  all  success  to  these 
newly-appointed  representatives  to  our  Committee,  our  new 
colleagues,  in  fulfilling  their  important  functions  as  representatives 
of  their  countries  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  should 
also  like  to  congratulate  Ambassador  Smith,  Ambassador  Garcia 
Robles  and  Lord  Chalfont  on  renewing  their  participation  in  our 
Committee.  We  should  like  to  greet  Mr.  Epstein,  who  represents 
the  Secretary-General  in  our  Committee  and  discharges  the  very 
important  function  of.  organizing  its  work.  We  ask  him  to  convey 
to  Dr.  Protitch  our  heart-fcli  wishes  lor  the  speedy  recovery  of  his 
health  and  our  desire  tc  see  him  well  and  strong.  After  those  brief 
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remarks  I  should  like  to  set  forth  the  substance  of  our  statement 
in  connexion  with  the  opening  of  this  session  of  our  Committee. 

39.  Today  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  beginning  an¬ 
other  regular  session.  We  are  opening  a  new  year  of  efforts  in  the 
field  of  disarmament,  one  of  the  important  areas  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  States,  in  which  an  improvement  of  the  international 
situation  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  successes  achieved. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  fail  to  note  that  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  there  has  still  not  been  any  substantial  progress,  that 
the  arms  race  has  not  slackened,  and  that  the  military  expendi- 
tuiv:  of  States  are  still  growing.  Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  it 
can  be  noted  that  the  activities  of  States,  including  those  here  in 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  are  aimed  at  limiting  the 
arms  race  have  yielded  some  positive  lesults.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,2  which  we  hope  will  scon  enter  into  force;  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  has  already  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  point.3  That  Treaty  is  a 
significant  contribution,  made  by  States  since  the  emergence  of 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  towards  fulfilling  the  task  of  limiting 
nuclear  armaments.  It  is  important  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  States  should  become  parties  to  the  Treaty  in  the 
shortest  time. 

40.  The  debate  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  showed  that  the  majority  of  States  are 
interested  in  solving  disarmament  problems  and  in  reaching  new 
international  agreements  designed  to  prevent  any  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  arms  race.  Public  opinion  and  the  governments  of 
many  countries  have  welcomed  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet-United 
States  talks  on  curbing  the  strategic  arms  race.  These  facts  should 
encourage  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
redouble  their  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  before  it.  The 
resolutions  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  exchanges  of  views  that  have  taken 
place  both  within  and  outside  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
have  made  it  possible  to  determine  the  range  of  top-priority 
problems  which,  in  our  view,  the  Committee  should  take  up 
without  delay. 

41 .  One  of  these  problems  relates  to  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  und  bacteriological  weapons.  This  problem  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  programme  of  measures  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  Being  the  most  dangerous  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents 
of  warfare  could,  if  used,  cause  innumerable  calamities  to  human 
beings.  In  view  of  the  danger,  increased  in  recent  years,  of  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare,  and  in  view  of 
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the  creation  in  several  countries  of  particularly  destructive 
weapons  of  this  type,  the  problem  of  their  complete  prohibition 
has  become  extremely  urgent.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report  on  these  weapons  it  is  stated: 

The  prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  significantly  if  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  ol  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all 
military  arsenals.^ 

42.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  demand  for  the  total 
exclusion'  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare  from 
the  life  of  human  society  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  wide 
public  circles  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  That  is  the  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  also  from  the  results  of  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  at  the  last  session,  the  twenty-fourth,  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  where  this  opinion  was  expressed 
by  almost  all  the  delegations  that  spoke  on  disarmament  problems 
and  where  the  resolution  on  this  question  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  1 20  votes.s 

43.  The  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  is  now  moving  from  the  stage  of  general 
discussion  to  the  stage  of  preparing  and  reaching  agreement  on  a 
specific  draft  convention  concerning  such  a  prohibition.  At  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  socialist 
countries  submitted  a  draft  international  convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the 
destniction  of  such  weapons.6  The  Soviet  side  believes  that  the 
draft  convention  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  submitted  by  the  socialist  countries  is  a 
sound  basis  for  solving  the  problem  of  eliminating  all  types  of 
these  weapons  from  the  military  arsenals  of  States  and  for 
removing  the  danger  that  they  may  be  used. 

44.  That  draft  was  discussed  during  the  debate  on  disarmament 
questions  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  a  result  of  the  debate  the 
General  Assembly  requested  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
give  urgent  consideration  to  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
socialist  countries,  as  well  as  to  other  proposals  relating  to 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  in  the  General 
Assembly  clearly  revealed  the  insistent  demand  of  the  majority  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  for  the  earliest  possible  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
appropriate  international  agreement  to  that  end. 


< Documents  on  Dtsarnuiftieru.  1969.  p.  298. 
5lbuJ ,  pp.  716-719. 

*  Ibid..  pp.  455-457. 
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45.  We  express  the  hope  that,  during  the  session  which  opens 
today,  members  of  the  Committee  will  state  their  views  on  the 
draft  convention  submitted  by  the  socialist  countries  and  on  how 
to  achieve  the  objectives  laid  down  therein.  We  shall  consider  all 
such  views  in  the  most  constructive  manner.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons  could  be  an  important  step  towards  preventing  the 
use  of  scientific  progress  for  the  mass  destruction  of  human 
beings. 

46.  Efforts  to  achieve  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare  should  be  accompanied  by 
efforts  further  to  strengthen  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925 
prohibiting  the  use  in  war  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.7  The  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and 
the  necessity  of  further  strengthening  it  are  also  stressed  by  a 
resolution  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  inviting  all  States  which  had  not  yet  done  so  to 
accede  to  or  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  the  course  of  1970  in 
commemoration  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  signing  and 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.8  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  as  a  barrier 
against  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  for  purposes 
of  war.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  considerable  number  of 
States  have  acceded  to  the  Protocol  in  recent  years.  As  a  result, 
about  seventy  States  are  now  parties  to  it.  At  present  the  general 
demand  is  for  all  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

47.  Serving  further  to  strengthen  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
is  resolution  2603  A  adopted  by  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  initiative  of  a  group  of 
non-aligned  States,  which  affirms  that  the  prohibitions  embodied 
in  the  Protocol  include  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare  without  exception,  and  constitute  generally-recognized 
rules  of  international  law.9  The  Soviet  side  is  in  full  agreement 
with  the  definition  of  the  scope  of  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  contained  in  that  resolution.  Any  striving 
to  interpret  otherwise  the  Geneva  Protocol  can  only  be  assessed  as 
an  attempt  to  narrow  the  significance  and  effectiveness  of  that 
agreement  and  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  further  measures  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare. 

48.  Another  important  task  confronting  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  is  to  complete  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 


7 Ibid.,  pp.  764-765. 

'Ibid.,  p.  718. 

9 Ibid.,  pp.  716-717. 
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and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.  The  extensive  and  fruitful  discussion  of 
this  question  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
confirmed  the  great  importance  attached  to  such  an  international 
agreement  by  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

49.  In  its  resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  the  General  Assembly 
expressed  the  conviction  that- 

...  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the 
subsoil  thereof  would  constitute  a  step  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms  race.1 0 

The  General  Assembly  called  upon  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  to  continue  its  work  on  the  draft.  One  can  say  that  there  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion  legarding  the  need  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  to  prevent 
the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof. 

50.  In  defining  our  position  in  regard  to  a  treaty  we  attach 
importance  to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  must  become  an  important  stage  towards  the  next  step, 
which  will  later  completely  exclude  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  sphere  of  the  arms  race.  In 
the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty  it  is  stated  that  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  are  “determined  to  continue  negotiations  concerning 
further  measures  leading  to  this  end.”1 1  We  are  aware  of  the 
political  significance  of  this  provision.  We  have  considered  with 
due  interest  and  understanding  the  proposal  of  Sweden,  which  was 
supported  by  many  members  of  the  Committee  and  by  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  to  transfer  this  important  provision  from  the  preamble 
to  the  operative  part  of  the  treaty.1 2 

51.  The  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed,  which  we  have  under 
consideration,  meei;s  the  alms  set  before  it.  It  should  constitute  a 
definite  factor  in  ensuring  the  limitation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
In  its  present  form  the  draft  treaty  reflects  the  views  expressed  by 
the  representatives  of  many  countries,  and  should  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  collective  efforts  of  all  members  of  the 
Committee. 

52.  During  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly  a  number  of 
delegations  submitted  working  papers  containing  their  views  and 
proposals  on  individual  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty.  The  Soviet 
delegation  is  carefully  studying  these  proposals.  We  believe  that  in 
considering  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  the  Committee  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  appeal  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 

,0/btd..  p.  715. 

’ 1  Ibid  ,  p.  507. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  486 
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United  Nations  General  Assembly  contained  in  resolution  2602  F 
(XXIV), 

. . .  take  into  account  all  the  proposals  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made  at  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  . . .  continue  its  work  on  this  subject  so  that 
the  text  of  a  draft  treaty  can  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  consideration. 

53.  The  draft  treaty  defines  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  area  of  prohibition  covering 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  twelve-mile  contiguous 
zone  of  coastal  States.  I  should  like  in  this  connexion  to  point  out 
once  more  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  draft  treaty,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  text,  concern  solely  the  achievement  of  the 
purpose  which  that  agreement  serves:  it  is  not  intended  to  solve 
the  numerous  problems  of  maritime  law,  to  support  or  prejudice 
the  position  of  any  State  party  to  the  treaty  in  respect  of  rights  or 
claims  which  such  State  may  assert,  or  in  respect  of  the 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  riguts  or  claims  asserted  by  any 
other  State,  concerning  its  coastal  waters  or  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  believe  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
important  to  prevent  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  from  being 
delayed  for  reasons  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  treaty. 

54.  The  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  oihcr  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  will  stand  for  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  cause  of  limiting  the  arms  race.  It  will 
facilitate  the  solution  of  complex  problems  concerning  the 
implementation  of  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  use 
of  a  vast  area  of  our  planet-the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

55.  Besides  working  out  measures  on  such  questions  as  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  complet¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  a  treaty  banning  the  emplacement  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor, 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  must  take  steps  towards  reaching 
agreement  in  regard  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
>eed  to  make  further  efforts  to  solve  this  nroblem  has  already 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  representatives  at  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  The  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  has  been  making  appeals  to  this  effect  since  1959.  The 
situation  that  has  come  about  in  the  world  urgently  calls  for  the 
solution  of  this  question.  The  continuing  arms  race,  which  has 
now  reached  an  enormous  scale,  increases  yeai  by  year  the  risk  of 
a  world  conflict,  while  the  consequences  of  this  process  are  a 
heavy  burden  on  all  mankind. 

56.  Taking  this  into  account,  the  Soviet  delegation  deems  it 
most  necessary  that  the  Committee  should  take  up  again  the 
detailed  consideration  of  the  draft  treaties  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  which  have  already  been  submitted,13  and 


' 3 Ibid.  1965.  r  ■  77-102,  111-140. 
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that  it  should  endeavour  to  work  out  an  agreed  text.  In  this 
connexion  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  stress  that  the  line 
leading  to  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  its  existence  the  Soviet  Union,  guided  by  the 
directives  of  Lenin,  has  always  asserted  the  need  to  carry  out 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  the  elaboration 
of  a  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  has  been 
the  main  task  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  since  the  day  of 
its  establishment,  and  that  as  a  working  body  for  disarmament 
negotiations  the  Committee  should  work  out  such  a  draft  for 
submission  to  governments. 

57.  In  proposing  the  resumption  of  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  takes  into  account  the  wishes  expressed  by  many  countries  in 
connexion  with  the  signing  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  We  also  base  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  a  number  of  important  international 
agreements  have  been  concluded  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  such 
as  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water,14  the  Treaty  on  the  Principles 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of 
Outer  Space  (General  Assembly  resolution  2222  (XXI)),1 5  and, 
lastly,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.1 6 
The  existence  of  these  agreements  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
further  work  on  a  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment. 

58.  In  asserting  the  need  to  proceed  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  we  should  like  to 
stress  that  such  a  treaty  can  be  concluded  only  with  the 
participation  of  the  maximum  number  of  militarily-important 
States,  and  in  the  first  place  of  all  the  nuclear  Powers. 

59.  Resumption  of  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  entail  any 
slackening  of  efforts  to  reach  international  agreements  in  the  field 
of  partial  disarmament  measures.  On  the  contrary,  side  by  side 
with  solving  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  it 
is  necessary  to  redouble  efforts  to  reach  agreements  in  the  field  of 
paitial  disarmament  measures.  For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  work  for  the  earliest  possible  conclusion  of  a 
convention  banning  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  of  a  treaty  on  the  non-emplacement,  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  as  well  as  for 
other  partial  disarmament  measures  as  set  forth  in  the  Memo¬ 
randum  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  1  July  1968. 1 7 


"Ibid.,  1963 ,  pp.  291-293. 
"Ibid.,  1967 ,  pp.  38-43 
"Ibid.,  1968.  pp.  461-465. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  466-470. 
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60.  That,  in  our  view,  is  the  range  of  problems  with  which  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  should  deal  at  the  present  time. 


Foreign  Policy  Report  by  President  Nixon  to  the  Congress 
[Extracts],  February  18, 19701 


STRATEGIC  POLICY 
The  Changing  Strategic  Balance 

Following  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  had  a  monopoly  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  Throughout  most  of  the  1 950’s,  our  virtual 
monopoly  of  intercontinental  nuclear  delivery  capability,  in  the 
form  of  a  large  force  of  Strategic  Ah  Command  bombers,  gave  us 
an  overwhelming  deterrent. 

This  assessment  was  unchallenged  until  it  became  apparent  in 
the  late  1950’s  that  the  Soviet  Union  possessed  the  potential  for 
developing  and  deploying  a  force  of  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  that  could  destroy  a  large  part  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force  on  the  ground.  The  fear  that  our  deterrent  to  nuclear  war 
was  in  grave  jeopardy,  though  it  later  proved  exaggerated,  focused 
our  attention  on  maintaining  our  nuclear  superiority. 

In  1961,  the  new  Administration  accelerated  our  Pohris 
submarine  and  Minuteman  ICBM  programs  and  put  more  of  our 
strategic  bombers  on  alert.  These  measures  provided  a  clear  margin 
of  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  for  several  years.  They  restored  our 
confidence  in  our  deterrent;  we  now  had  two  forces,  our  Polaris 
submarines  and  our  Minuteman  ICBM’s  deployed  in  hardened 
underground  silos,  that  were  virtually  invulnerable  to  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  then-existing  technology. 

However,  after  1965,  the  Soviets  stepped  up  their  ICBM 
deployments  and  began  to  construct  their  own  force  of  Polaris- 
type  submarines.  And  they  began  to  test  multiple  warheads  for 
their  SS-  9  ICBM,  a  weapon  which  can  carry  roughly  ten  times  as 
much  as  our  Minuteman  missile. 

Once  again,  U.S.  strategic  superiority  was  being  challenged. 
However,  this  time,  the  Johnson  Administration  decided  not  to 
step  up  deployments.  This  restraint  was  based  on  two  judgments. 
First,  it  was  believed  that  there  was  relatively  little  we  could  do  to 
keep  the  Soviets  from  developing  over  a  period  of  time  a  strategic 
posture  comparable  in  capability  to  our  own.  Second,  it  was 
thought  that  nuclear  superiority  of  the  kind  we  had  previously 
enjoyed  would  have  little  military  or  political  significance  because 
our  retaliatory  capability  was  not  seriously  jeopardized  by  larger 
Soviet  forces  and  because  their  goal  was  in  all  likelihood  a 
retaliatory  capability  similar  to  ours. 


'  H.  doc  91-258.  91st  Cong  ,  2d  sess.,  pp.  118-130,  142-151. 
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As  a  result  of  these  developments,  an  inescapable  reality  of  the 
1970’s  is  the  Soviet  Union’s  possession  of  powerful  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  strategic  forces  approaching,  and  in  some  categories, 
exceeding  ourc  in  numbers  and  capability. 

Recent  Soviet  programs  have  emphasized  both  quantitative 
increases  in  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and  qualitative  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  capabilities  of  these  forces-such  as  a  new,  more 
accurate  warhead  and  perhaps  penetration  aids  for  their  Minute- 
man-type  SS-1 1  missile,  continued  testing  of  the  multiple  warhead 
for  the  SS-9,  and  research  and  development  on  improved 
components  for  their  ABM  system,  together  with  improved 
cove1  age  by  their  ABM  radars.  The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  in  Soviet  land  and  submarine-based  missile  forces  in  the 
last  five  years. 

OPERATIONAL  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  MISSILES 


1965 

(Midyear) 

1970 

(Projected) 
(For  year  end) 

Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles: 

United  States . 

934 

1.054 

Soviet  . 

224 

1,290 

Submarine  Launched  Ballistic 

Missiles: 

United  States . 

464 

656 

Soviet  . 

107 

300 

The  Soviet  missile  deployments  are  continuing,  whereas  ours 
have  leveled  off.  In  the  1970’s  we  must  also  expect  to  see 
Communist  China  deplov  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  seri¬ 
ously  complicating  strategic  planning  and  diplomacy. 

The  evolution  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  capabilities  during 
the  past  two  decades  was  accompanied  by  intense  doctrinal 
debates  over  the  political  and  military  roles  of  strategic  forces  and 
the  appropriate  criteria  for  choosing  them. 

The  strategic  doctrine  that  had  gained  the  greatest  acceptance 
by  the  time  my  Administration  took  office  was  this:  According  to 
the  theory  of  “assured  destruction,”  deterrence  was  guaranteed  if 
we  were  sure  we  could  destroy  a  significant  percentage  of  Soviet 
population  and  industry  after  the  worst  conceivable  Soviet  attack 
on  our  strategic  forces.  The  previous  Administration  reasoned  that 
since  we  had  more  than  en  ugh  forces  for  this  purpose,  restraint  in 
the  build-up  of  strategic  weapons  was  indicated,  regardless  of 
Soviet  actions.  Furttier,  it  hoped  that  U.S.  restraint  in  strategic 
weapons  developments  and  deployments  would  provide  a  strong 
incentive  for  similar  restraint  by  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  enhancing 
the  likelihood  of  a  stable  strategic  relationship  between  the  two 
nuclear  superpowers. 
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A  Policy  for  the  1970’s 

Once  in  office,  I  concluded  that  this  strategic  doctrine  should  be 
carefully  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  continued  growth  of  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities.  Since  the  Soviets  were  continuing  their 
ambitious  strategic  weapons  program,  we  had  to  ask  some  basic 
questions.  Why  might  a  nuclear  war  start  or  be  threatened?  In  this 
light,  what  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  are  needed  for  deterrence? 

We  sought,  in  short,  a  strategic  goal  that  can  best  be  termed 
“sufficiency.” 

Our  review  took  full  account  of  two  factors  that  have  not 
existed  in  the  past. 

First,  the  Soviets’  present  build-up  of  strategic  forces,  together 
with  what  we  know  about  their  development  and  test  programs, 
raises  serious  questions  about  where  they  are  headed  and  the 
potential  threats  we  and  our  allies  face.  These  questions  must  be 
faced  soberly  and  realistically. 

Second,  the  growing  strategic  forces  on  both  sides  pose  new  and 
disturbing  problems.  Should  a  President,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option  of  ordering  the  mass 
destruction  of  enemy  civilians,  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter  of  Americans?  Should 
the  concept  of  assured  destruction  be  narrowly  defined  and 
should  it  be  the  only  measure  of  our  ability  to  deter  the  variety  of 
threats  we  may  face? 

Our  review  produced  general  agreement  that  the  overriding 
purpose  of  our  strategic  posture  is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their  will  on  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  under  the  weight  of  strategic  military 
superiority.  We  must  insure  that  all  potential  aggressors  see 
unacceptable  risks  in  contemplating  a  nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear 
blackmail,  01  acts  which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on  Europe. 

Beyond  this  general  statement,  our  primary  task  was  to  decide 
on  the  yardsticks  that  should  be  used  in  evaluating  the  adequacy 
of  our  strategic  forces  against  the  projected  threats.  This  issue 
took  on  added  importance  because  such  yardsticks  would  be 
needed  for  assessing  the  desirability  of  possible  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  reached  general  agreement  within  the  government  on  four 
specific  criteria  for  strategic  sufficiency.  These  represent  a 
significant  inteUectual  advance.  They  provide  for  both  adequacy 
and  flexibility.  They  will  be  constantly  reviewed  in  the  light  of  a 
changing  technology. 


Designing  Strategic  Forces 


Having  settled  on  a  statement  of  strategic  purposes  and  criteria, 
we  analyzed  possible  U.S  strategic  force  postures  for  the  1970’s 
and  beyond.  We  reviewed  alternatives  ranging  from  “minimum 
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deterrence” -a  posture  built  around  ballistic  fissile  submarines 
and  the  assured  destruction  doctrine  narrowly  interpreted- to 
attempts  at  recapturing  numerical  superiority  through  accelerated 
U.S.  strategic  deployments  across  the  board. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  postures  which  significantly 
reduced  or  increased  our  strategic  programs  and  deployments 
involved  undesirable  risks: 

-Sharp  cutbacks  would  not  permit  us  to  satisfy  our  sufficiency 
criteria,  and  might  provoke  the  opposite  Soviet  reaction.  If  the 
U.S.  unilaterally  dropped  out  of  the  strategic  arms  competition, 
the  Soviets  might  well  seize  the  opportunity  to  step  up  their 
programs  and  achieve  a  significant  margin  of  strategic  superiority. 
The  vigor  and  breadth  of  their  current  strategic  weapons  programs 
and  deployments,  which  clearly  exceed  the  requirements  of 
minimum  deterrence,  make  such  a  possibility  seem  far  from 
remote.  This  might  also-paradoxically-eliminate  any  Soviet 
incentives  for  an  agreement  to  limit  strategic  arms,  and  would  raise 
serious  concerns  among  our  allies.  This  is  particularly  true  for  our 
NATO  allies  who  view  the  U.S.  commitment  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression  as  being  based  mainly  on  our  maintenance  of  a 
powerful  strategic  posture. 

-Sharp  increases,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  have  any  signifi¬ 
cant  political  or  military  benefits.  Many  believe  that  the  Soviets 
would  seek  to  offset  our  actions,  at  least  in  part,  and  that  Soviet 
political  positions  would  harden,  tensions  would  increase,  and  the 
prospect  for  reaching  agreements  to  limit  strategic  arms  might  be 
irreparably  damaged. 

What  ultimately  we  must  do  in  between  these  extremes  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  many  factors.  Will  the  Soviets  continue  to 
expand  their  strategic  forces?  What  will  be  their  configuration? 
What  understanding  might  we  reach  on  strategic  arms  limitations? 
What  weapons  systems  might  be  covered  by  agreements? 

I  recognize  that  decisions  on  shaping  our  strategic  posture  are 
perhaps  the  most  complex  and  fateful  we  face.  The  answers  to 
these  questions  will  largely  determine  whether  we  v/ill  be  forced 
into  increased  deployments  to  offset  the  Soviet  threat  to  the 
sufficiency  of  our  deterrent,  or  whether  wc  and  theSowiet  Union 
can  together  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  one  of 
negotiation,  whether  jointly  we  can  pursue  responsible,  non¬ 
provocative  strategic  arms  policies  based  on  sufficiency  as  a 
mutually  shared  goal  or  whether  there  will  be  another  round  of 
the  arms  race. 

The  Role  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

My  decision  to  continue  with  the  construction  of  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic  missile  system  is  fully  consistent  with  our  criteria  and 
with  our  goal  of  effective  arms  limitation. 

i  would  like  to  recall  what  I  said  last  March  about  the  problem 
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that  led  us  to  seek  approval  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Safeguard 
program : 

The  gravest  responsibility  which  -1  bear  as  President  of  the  United  States  is  for  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  Our  nuclear  forces  defend  not  only  ourselves  but  our  allies  as 
well.  The  imperative  that  our  nuclear  deterrent  remain  secure  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
requires  that  the  UJS.  must  take  steps  now  to  insure  that  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
wifi  not  become  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack.* 

I  believed  then,  and  I  am  even  more  convinced  today,  that  there 
is  a  serious  threat  to  our  retaliatory  capability  in  the  form  of  the 
growing  Soviet  forces  of  ICBM’s  and  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
their  multiple  warhead  program  for  the  SS-9  missile,  then- 
apparent  interest  in  improving  the  accuracy  of  their  ICBM 
warheads,  and  their  development  of  a  semi-orbital  nuclear  weapon 
system.  That  this  threat  continues  to  be  serious  was  confirmed  by 
my  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board-an  independent,  biparti¬ 
san  group  of  senior  outside  advisors-which  recently  completed  its 
own  review  of  the  strategic  threats  we  face. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  same  statement  that  we  cannot  ignore  the 
potential  Chinese  threat  against  the  U.S.  population,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  an  accidental  or  unauthorized  attack  from  any  source. 
Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  possibility  that  other  countries  may  in  the 
future  acquire  the  capability  to  attack  the  U.S.  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Today,  any  nuclear  attack-no  matter  how  small; 
whether  accidental,  unauthorized  or  by  design;  by  a  superpower  or 
by  a  country  with  only  a  primitive  nuclear  delivery  capability- 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  U.S.,  no  matter  how  devastating 
our  ability  to  retaliate. 

No  Administration  with  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  and 
security  of  the  American  people  could  fail  to  provide  every 
possible  protection  against  such  eventualities. 

Thus  on  March  14,  1969,  I  stated  the  objectives  of  the 
Safeguard  program: 

This  measured  deployment  is  designed  to  fulfill  three  objectives: 

1 .  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which 
Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within  the  decade. 

3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  accidental  attacks  from  any  source.3 

I  further  described  the  system  as  follows: 

We  will  provide  for  local  defense  of  selected  Minuteman  missile  sites  and  an  area 
defense  designed  to  protect  our  bomber  bases  and  our  command  and  control  authorities. 
In  addition,  this  new  system  will  provide  substantial  protection  against  the  kind  of 
attack  which  die  Chinese  Communists  may  be  capable  of  launching  throughout  the 
!970’s.  This  deployment  will  not  require  us  to  place  missile  and  radar  sites  close  to  our 
major  cities.4 

Last  year,  l  promised  that  “each  phase  of  the  deployment  will  be 


1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  104. 
’Ibid  ,  p.  103. 
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reviewed  to  insure  that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  no 
more  than  that  required  by  the  threat  existing  at  that  time.”  I 
further  indicated  that  in  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Str.tes  will  be  fully  prepared  to  discuss 
limitations  on  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  weapons  systems.5 

The  further  steps  1  shall  propose  will  be  consistent  with  these 
pledges.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  put  forward  a  minimum 
program  essential  for  our  security.  It  fully  protects  our  flexibility 
in  discussing  limitations  oi.  defensive  weapons  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  my  duty  as  President  to  make  certain  that  we  do  no  less. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

When  I  examined  the  objectives  established  for  our  general  pur¬ 
pose  forces,  I  concluded  that  we  must  emphasize  three  funda¬ 
mental  premises  of  a  sound  defense  policy: 

First,  while  strategic  forces  must  deter  all  threats  of  general  war 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  our  general  purpose  forces  must  be  more 
sensitively  related  to  local  situations  and  particular  interests. 

Second,  while  the  possession  of  95  per  cent  of  the  nuclear 
power  of  the  non-Communist  world  gives  us  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  nuclear  defense,  the  planning  of  general  purpose  forces 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  manpower  of  our  friends 
greatly  exceeds  our  own,  as  well  as  our  heavy  expenditures  for 
strategic  forces. 

Third,  we  cannot  expect  U.S.  military  forces  to  cope  with  the 
entire  spectrum  of  threats  facing  allies  or  potential  allies  through¬ 
out  the  world.  This  is  particularly  true  of  subversion  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  or  “wars  of  national  liberation.”  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  insurgencies  is  to  preempt 
them  through  economic  development  and  social  reform  and  to 
control  them  with  police,  paramilitary  and  military'  action  by  the 
threatened  government. 

We  may  be  able  to  supplement  local  efforts  with  economic  and 
military  assistance.  However,  a  direct  combat  role  for  U.S.  general 
purpose  forces  arises  primarily  when  insurgency  has  shaded  into 
external  aggression  or  when  there  is  an  overt  conventional  attack. 
In  such  cases,  we  shall  weigh  our  interests  and  our  commitments, 
and  we  shall  consider  the  efforis  of  our  allies,  in  determining  our 
response. 

The  United  States  has  interests  in  defending  certain  land  areas 
abroad  as  well  as  essential  air  and  sea  lines  of  communication. 
These  derive  from. 

-the  political  and  economic  importance  of  our  alliances; 
our  desire  to  prevent  or  contain  hostilities  which  could  lead 
major  conflicts  and  thereby  endanger  world  peace, and 

the  strategic  value  of  the  threatened  area  as  well  as  its  line  of 
communications. 
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The  military  posture  review  I  initiated  the  day  I  took  office 
included  a  thorough  examination  of  our  general  purpose  forces. 
This  study  explored  in  turn  our  interests,  the  potential  threats  to 
those  interests,  the  capabilities  of  our  allies  both  with  and  without 
our  assistance,  and  the  relationship  of  various  strategies  to 
domestic  priorities. 

The  National  Security  Council  examined  five  different  strategies 
for  general  purpose  forces  and  related  each  one  to  the  domestic 
programs  which  could  be  supported  simultaneously.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  national  security  and  domestic  priorities  were  con¬ 
sidered  together.  In  fact,  two  strategies  were  rejected  because  they 
were  not  considered  essential  to  our  security  and  because  they 
would  have  thwarted  vital  domestic  programs. 

We  finally  decided  on  a  strategy  which  represented  a  significant 
modification  of  the  doctrine  that  characterized  the  1960’s. 

The  stat  d  basis  of  our  conventional  posture  in  the  1960's  was 
the  so-called  “2*/2  war”  princir  e.  According  to  it,  U.S.  forces 
would  be  rmrntained  fo»  a  inree  month  conventional  forward 
defense  of  NATO,  a  defense  of  Korea  or  Southeast  Asia  against  a 
full-scale  Chinese  attack,  and  a  minor  contingency— all  simultar 
ously.  These  force  levels  were  never  reached. 

In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and  capability,  we  chose 
what  is  best  described  as  the  “IV2  war”  strategy.  Under  it  we  will 
maintain  in  peacetime  general  purpose  forces  adequate  for 
simultaneously  meeting  a  major  Communist  attack  in  either 
Europe  or  Asia,  assisting  allies  against  non-Chinese  threats  in  Asia, 
and  contending  with  a  contingency  elsewhere. 

The  choice  of  this  strategy  was  based  on  the  following 
considerations: 

-  the  nuclear  capability  of  our  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
forces  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  full-scale  Soviet  attack  on  NATO 
Europe  or  Chinese  attack  on  our  Asian  allies; 

-the  prospects  for  a  coordinated  two-front  attack  on  our  allies 
by  Russia  and  China  are  low  both  because  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  improbability  of  Sino-Soviet  cooperation.  In  any 
event,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  coordinated  attack  should  be 
met  primarily  by  U.S.  conventional  forces; 

-the  desirability  of  insuring  against  greater  than  expected 
threats  by  maintaining  more  the  forces  required  to  meet 
conventional  threats  in  one  theater-  such  as  NATO  Europe; 

weakness  on  our  part  would  be  more  provocative  than 
continued  U.S.  strength,  for  it  might  encourage  others  to  take 
dangerous  risks,  to  resort  to  the  illusion  that  military  adventurism 
could  succeed. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  strategy  we  adopted,  we  will 
maintain  the  required  ground  and  supporting  tactical  air  forces  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  together  with  naval  and  air  forces.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  retain  adequate  active  forces  in  addition  to  a  full 
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complement  of  reserve  forces  based  in  the  United  States.  These 
force  levels  will  be  spelled  out  in  greater  detail  in  the  program  and 
budget  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


arms  com  ROL 

There  is  no  area  in  which  we  and  the  Soviet  Union— as  well  as 
others-have  a  greater  common  interest  than  in  reaching  agreement 
with  regard  tc  arms  control. 

The  traditional  course  of  seeking  security  primarily  through 
military  strength  raises  several  problems  in  a  world  of  multiplying 
strategic  weapons. 

-Modern  technology  makes  any  balance  precarious  and 
prompts  new  efforts  at  ever  higher  levels  of  complexity. 

-Such  an  arms  race  absorbs  resources,  talents  and  energies. 

-The  more  intense  the  competition,  the  greater  the  uncertainty 
about  the  other  side’s  intentions. 

-The  higher  the  level  of  armaments,  the  greater  the  violence 
and  devastation  should  deterrence  fail. 

For  these  reasons  I  decided  early  in  the  Ad'  uuistration  that  we 
should  seek  to  maintain  our  security  whenever  possible  through 
cooperative  efforts  with  ocher  nations  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
of  uncertainty,  cost,  and  potential  violence. 

Our  careful  preparations  for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  designed  to  achieve  this 
objective. 


Preparations  for  SA  L  7 

Our  immediate  problem  was  to  determine  what  measures  would 
be  most  practical  in  slowing  the  momentum  of  armament  and 
work  out  a  procedure  most  likely  to  yield  useful  discussions. 

In  preparing  *  these  negotiations,  we  were  tempted  to  follow 
the  traditional  pattern  ot  settling  on  one  agreed  position  and 
launching  discussions  with  !  he  other  side  on  this  basis.  We  could 
have  adopted  the  specific  package  proposal  developed  by  the 
previous  Administration  or  we  could  have  quickly  formulated  an 
alternative  plan.  In  my  judgment  there  were  two  major  problems 
with  this  approach. 

First,  1  was  convinced  that  we  lacked  the  comprehensive  and 
detailed  body  oi  facts  and  analyses  to  take  account  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic  programs. 

Second,  we  would  have  been  engaged  in  a  negotiating  process 
with  the  inevitable  investment  ot  prestige  before  either  sni“  had 
defined  its  purposes.  There  was  a  danger  of  turning  SALT  into  a 
tactical  exercise  or  **ven  more  the  kind  of  propaganda  battle 
characteristic  of  some  previous  disarmament  conferences 

Too  much  depended  on  these  talks,  for  uur  nation  and  all 
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mankind,  to  rush  into  them  partially  prepared.  We  decided  that  a 
clarification  of  objectives  and  factual  data  would  allow  us  to 
discuss  proposals  in  a  coherent  framework,  and  ultimately  speed 
up  negotiations.  We  assumed  further  that  if  the  other  side  had  a 
serious  interest  in  exploring  the  possibilities  of  strategic  arms 
limitations  they  would  have  a  joint  interest  with  us  to  analyze  the 
issues  which  would  have  to  be  resolved  before  a  satisfactory 
agreement  could  be  reached.  For  an  agreement  to  limit  strategic 
arms  can  be  lasting  only  if  it  enhances  the  sense  of  security  of 
both  sides.  It  is  in  the  mutual  interest  therefore  to  clarify  each 
other’s  intentions. 

Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  hammer  out  an  agreed 
government  position  or  a  simple  proposal,  we  chose  a  different 
course. 

We  first  laid  out  preliminary  models  of  possible  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements.  We  compared  these  both  with  each  other 
and  with  the  situation  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement.  This  process  greatly  improved  our  understanding  of  the 
types  of  agreements  we  should  consider  and  pointed  up  some  of 
the  fundamental  issues.  In  order  to  resolve  these  issues,  I  directed 
the  formation  of  a  Verification  Panel  to  examine  the  verification 
aspects  and  strategic  implications  of  curbs  on  individual  weapons 
systems  and  then  combinations  of  them. 

The  Panel  took  each  strategic  weapons  system  in  isolation  (e.g., 
ICBM’s  or  ABM’s)  and  explored  all  the  issues  that  would  be 
involved  in  its  limitation.  We  knew  that  any  agreement  had  to  be 
verified  and  we  knew  too  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  on-site  inspection.  The  Verification  Panel  therefore  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  detail  what  we  could  do  unilaterally.  Specifically,  it 
surveyed  our  intelligence  capability  to  monitor  the  other  side’s 
compliance  with  a  curb  for  each  weapon  system,  the  precise 
activities  that  would  have  to  be  restricted  to  ensure  confidence  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  limitation  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  programs. 

The  analysis  of  our  capability  to  verify  individual  weapons 
systems  provided  the  building  blocks  for  analyzing  various 
combinations  of  limitations.  These  building  blocks  were  combined 
in  various  positions  which  can  be  grouped  in  three  general 
categories.  This  will  enable  us  to  respond  to  a  broad  range  of 
Soviet  proposals.  These  categories  are: 

1.  Limitations  on  numbers  of  missiles.  A  ceiling  would  be 
placed  on  numbers  of  missiles  without  an  attempt  to  restrain 
qualitative  improvements  like  MIRV  (multiple  independently 
targeted  re  entry  vehicles).  In  general,  these  options  would  stop 
the  growth  o4'  some  or  all  strategic  missile  forces.  They  would  not 
change  the  qualitative  race. 

2.  Limitations  on  numbers  and  capabilities  of  missiles.  These 
options  would  not  only  limit  the  numbers  of  missiles  but  also  their 
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capabilities,  including  qualitative  controls  over  such  weapons  as 
MIRV’s.  The  hard  issues  here  center  around  verification  since  the 
determination  of  quality  requires  a  more  intensive  inspection  than 
quantity. 

3.  Reduce  offensive  forces.  This  approach  would  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  offensive  forces  without  qualitative  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  theory  that  at  fixed  and  lower  levels  of  armaments 
the  risks  of  technological  surprise  would  be  reduced. 

Each  of  these  options  was  analyzed  in  relation  to  various  levels 
of  strategic  defensive  missiles,  ABM’s. 

The  manner  in  which  these  studies  were  carried  out  contributed 
to  their  scope  and  their  success.  Discussions  explored  substantive 
issues  rather  than  exchanging  rigidly  defined  bureaucratic  posi¬ 
tions.  Consistent  with  the  overall  philosophy  of  the  NSC  system, 
we  focused  on  comprehensive  assessments  of  the  issues  and 
alternatives  rather  than  on  attainable  compromises.  This  presented 
me  with  clear  choices,  clear  disagreements,  and  dear  rationales.  In 
the  process  we  established  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  wide  range  of  limitations.  This  should  greatly 
enhance  our  flexibility  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

The  SALT  negotiations  involve  fundamental  security  issues  for 
our  NATO  allies,  as  well  as  Japan.  We  have  fully  consulted  them, 
engaging  their  views  and  expertise  at  every  stage  of  the  process.  In 
July  we  discussed  in  great  detail  the  relationship  of  SALT  to  the 
overall  strategic  balance  with  our  allies  and  we  presented  the 
various  options  as  we  saw  them  then.  In  early  November  we 
consulted  in  greater  detail  on  our  approach  to  the  first  phase  of 
SALT.  We  intend  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  our  allies  as  the 
negotiations  continue.  We  consider  our  security  inseparable  from 
theirs. 

This  process  involved  the  most  intensive  study  of  strategic  arms 
problems  ever  made  by  this  or  any  other  government.  And  this 
process  had  several  advantages.  We  were  not  tied  to  a  single 
position;  instead  we  had  building  blocks  for  several  different 
positions  depending  on  our  decisions  and  what  might  prove 
negotiable.  Opening  talks  with  the  Soviets  could  concentrate  on 
the  principles  a^d  objectives  underlying  any  type  of  strategic  arms 
agreement. 

Preliminary  talks  in  Helsinki  opened  November  17  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  December  22.  Our  experience  there  confirmed  the 
validity  of  our  approach.  The  discussions  were  serious  and 
businesslike.  The  Soviet  representatives  demonstrated  considerable 
preparation.  They  also  seemed  to  welcome  the  “building  block’’ 
approach.  We  were  able  to  develop  an  agreed  work  program  for 
further  discussions  without  acrimony  and  in  full  awareness  of  the 
likely  nature  of  such  discussions.  Above  all,  we  could  explore  each 
other’s  purposes  without  getting  bogged  down  in  the  negotiating 
details. 
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From  a  discussion  of  basic  principles  and  objectives  we  plan  to 
move  in  April  in  Vienna  to  more  specific  positions.  We  enter  this 
next  phase  with  a  well-developed  body  of  technical  analysis  and 
evaluations,  which  is  being  continuously  expanded  and  improved 
by  the  Verification  Panel  and  NSC  process.  And  we  will  make  a 
determined  effort  throughout  these  negotiations  to  reach  agree¬ 
ments  that  will  not  only  protect  our  national  security  but  actually 
enhance  it. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 

We  are  prepared  to  take  any  unilateral  arms  control  action  that 
will  not  compromise  our  security  and  will  minimize  the  danger 
that  certain  weapons  will  ever  be  developed  or  used  by  any  nation. 
A  good  example  is  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
After  extensive  study,  I  determined  that  a  new  American  policy 
would  strengthen  ongoing  multilateral  efforts  to  restrict  the  use  of 
these  weapons  by  international  law.  We  hope  that  other  nations 
will  follow  our  example  and  restrict  their  own  programs  uni¬ 
laterally. 

When  I  took  office,  the  chemical  and  biological  defense 
programs  of  the  United  States  had  gone  unexamined  and 
unanalyzed  by  policymakers  for  15  years.  I  directed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  NSC  system  review  of  the  premises,  issues,  and  technical 
details  involved.  This  major  six-month  study  was  the  first 
thorough  reassessment  of  this  subject  that  had  ever  taken  place  at 
the  Presidential  level.  After  a  National  Security  Council  meeting  in 
early  November,  I  announced  my  specific  decisions  on  November 
25: 

-Chemical  Warfare:  First,  l  reaffirmed  the  longstanding  policy 
that  the  United  States  will  never  be  the  First  to  use  lethal 
chemicals  in  any  conflict.  Second,  I  extended  this  policy  to 
include  incapacitating  chemical  weapons.  Third,  I  am  submitting 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol6 -which  prohibits  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  in  warfare-to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

-Biological  Research:  l  declared  that  the  United  States  is 
renouncing  biological  warfare,  since  biological  warfare  would  have 
massive,  unpredictable,  and  potentially  uncontrollable  conse¬ 
quences.  The  United  States  will  not  engage  in  the  development, 
procurement,  or  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons.  We  shall 
restrict  our  biological  program  to  research  for  defensive  purposes, 
strictly  defined -such  as  techniques  of  immunization,  safety 
measures,  and  the  control  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease. 
The  United  States  has  associated  itself  with  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  draft  convention  banning  the  use  of  biological 
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weapons,  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  at  Geneva  in  1969, 7 

In  addition,  on  February  14,  1970,  the  United  States  renounced 
offensive  preparations  for  the  use  of  toxins  as  a  method  of 
warfare.  We  declared  that  we  will  confine  oui  military  programs 
for  toxins  to  research  for  defensive  purposes  only,  and  announced 
that  all  existing  toxin  weapons  and  stocks  of  toxins  which  are  not 
required  for  this  research  would  be  destroyed.  Although  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  and  World  Health  Organization  have  declared 
that  toxins  are  chemicals,  they  produce  effects  commonly 
described  as  disease,  and  are  produced  by  facilities  similar  to  those 
needed  for  the  production  of  biological  agents.  Hence  we  decided 
to  remove  any  ambiguity  in  the  interest  of  progress  toward  arms 
control.8 

As  I  stated  on  November  25,  “Mankind  already  carries  in  its 
own  hands  too  many  of  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.”9  By  the 
examples  we  set,  we  hope  to  lead  the  way  toward  the  day  when 
other  nations  adopt  the  same  principles. 

Seabcds-  Multilateral  Anns  Control 

The  responsibility  for  the  control  of  armaments  is  multilateral 
as  well  as  bilateral.  The  spread  of  technological  skills  knows  no 
national  boundaries;  and  innovation  in  weaponry  is  no  monopoly 
of  the  superpowers.  The  danger  of  competitive  armament  is  uni¬ 
versal.  Without  international  constraints,  the  planet  would  be 
menaced  by  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  regions 
newly  explored. 

Collaborative  efforts  to  avert  these  dangers  have  already  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  international  agreements: 

—to  prohibit  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space,  and  underwater. 

-to  prohibit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

-  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Antarctica,  or  of  outer  space  and  its 
celestial  bodies,  for  military  purposes. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  to  reach  an 
international  agreement  prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
all  to  bring  arms  control,  instead  of  strategic  arms,  to  the  ocean 
floor.  The  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  this  new 
realm  would  complicate  the  security  problem  of  all  nations,  and 
would  be  to  no  nation’s  advantage. 


7  l  or  the  President’s  statements,  see  ibid  .  pp.  590-593.  The  U  K.  draft  convention 
appears  ibid. .  pp.  431  ft  . 

*Ante,  pp.  5-6. 
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Conclusion 

The  first  year  of  this  Administration  saw  significant  progress  in 
three  areas  of  arms  control, 

-Unilaterally,  we  announced  the  comprehensive  chemical  and 
biological  policy  designed  to  set  an  example  and  encourage 
multilateral  arms  control  in  this  field. 

-Bilaterally,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  launched  what  could  be 
the  most  important  arms  control  discussions  ever  undertaken. 

-Multilaterally,  we  made  substantial  progress  toward  reserving 
the  vast  ocean  floors  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  all  three  instances  we  see  our  actions  as  protecting  America’s 
strength  and  enhancing  her  security.  It  is  the  biggest  responsibility 
of  this  generation  to  avoid  becoming  the  victim  of  its  own 
technology. 

ISSUES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  issues  before  us  are  ample  proof  of  the  challenge  we  face. 
The  agenda  requires  not  only  fateful  re-examinations  of  some  of 
our  old  positions  but  also  judgments  about  trends  in  the 
Communist  world  and  the  effect  of  our  negotiations  cn  our 
relationship  with  our  friends.  These  questions  include: 

1.  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 

-Our  approach  to  these  negotiations  has  been  described  in 
detail  above. 

2.  Limiting  the  Flow  of  Weapons  to  Regions  in  Conflict 

-When  peace  is  in  everyone’s  interest,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
control  conflict  everywhere.  We  must  not  be  drawn  into  conflicts 
by  local  rivalries.  The  great  powers  should  try  to  damp  down 
rather  than  fan  local  passions  by  showing  restraint  in  their  sale  of 
arms  to  regions  in  conflict.  We  stand  ready  to  discuss  practical 
arrangements  to  this  end. 

3.  Resolve  the  Great  East-West  Political  Issues 

-  We  continue  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  issues  that  divide  us 
from  the  Communist  countries.  Whether  in  addresing  the  cruel 
division  of  Europe  or  the  future  security  of  Asia  we  shall  try  to 
deepen  the  dialogue  with  the  Communist  powers.  But  we  will  not 
permit  negotiations  to  be  used  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  our 
friends.  We  are  committed  to  the  closest  consultation  with  our 
NATO  allies,  and  we  will  maintain  the  closest  contact  with  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Asia. 

4.  Closer  Cooperation  in  Potential  Crises 

We  must  give  practical  expression  to  the  common  interest  we 
have  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  identifying  or  limiting  conflict  in 
various  areas  of  the  world.  Our  choice  is  to  find  a  way  to  share 
more  information  with  our  adversaries  to  head  off  conflict 
without  affecting  either  our  own  security  interests  or  those  of  our 
friends. 
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These  are  all  difficult  choices.  Our  careful  consideration  of  the 
issues  involved  in  negotiations  with  the  Communist  world  will  take 
full  account  of  them,  as  we  proceed  to  build  a  lasting  peace 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  our  allies  and  friends. 

•  •••••  u 

Statement  by  the  British  Minister  of  State  (Chalfont)  to  the 

Conference  or  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  February  19, 
19701 

May  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  thanking  you  and  other 
representatives  who  were  kind  enough  to  welcome  me  back  in 
Geneva  at  our  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday?  It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  be  back  here;  and  I  should  like,  in  turn,  to 
welcome  those  representatives  who  are  taking  part  in  our  delibera¬ 
tions  for  the  first  time-the  representative  of  Brazil,  Ambassador 
Guerreiro;  the  representative  of  Japan,  Ambassador  Abe;  the 
representative  of  Mongolia,  Ambassador  Erdenbileg;  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Poland,  Ambassador  Natorf,  and  the  representative  of 
Romania,  Ambassador  Datcu.  For  other  reasons  I  am  delighted  to 
see  many  old  friends  around  the  table,  and  perhaps  the  others  of 
them  will  not  mind  if  I  single  out  especially  Mr.  William  Epstein, 
who  in  this  particular  session  is  acting  as  Special  Representative  of 
the  Secretary-General  in  our  Committee. 

3.  We  are  beginning  a  ession  in  which  1  believe  there  are  real 
possibilities  for  progress  in  disarmament  and  arms  control.  In 
saying  that  I  have  especially  in  mind  the  words  addressed  to  us 
yesterday  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  We  all 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  decided  to  mark  the  start  of  the 
Disarmament  Decade  and  the  enlargement  of  our  Committee  on 
Disarmament  by  coming  here  to  speak  to  us;  and  like  all  my 
colleagues  here  1  listened  with  great  attention  to  his  words  of 
exhortation  and  encouragement  yesterday.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  be  reminded  in  this  signal  way  of  our  responsibilities;  and 
let  me  say  at  once  that  we  acknowledge  these  responsibilities  and 
we  shall  respond,  as  I  hope  we  have  responded  in  the  past,  to  t’  e 
Secretary-General’s  appeal.  V/e  welcome  the  spirit  which  he 
evoked  for  the  Disarmament  Decade. 

4.  We  represent  here  today  a  group  of  sovereign  States. 
Although  as  a  Committee  we  receive  many  helpful  expressions  of 
world  opinion,  including,  of  course,  resolutions  from  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  there  is  no  one  who  can  tell  us  how  to 
control  the  powers  and  potentialities  which  are  constantly  being 
made  a  lilable  from  scientific  discovery.  It  is  difficult,  and  indeed 
might  ev<*n  be  dangerous,  to  try  to  put  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
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scientific  investigation  or  to  try  to  prevent  the  development  of 
new  discoveries,  even  though  some  of  them  may  have  a  terrible 
potential  for  destruction. 

5.  It  is,  however,  for  us  in  this  Committee  to  define  the  rules 
and  the  restraints  which  will  ensure  that  scientific  advances  are 
used  for  the  benefit  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  mar  kind.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  example  that  springs  to  the  mind  is,  of 
course,  the  power  of  the  atom;  but  it  is  no  longer  alone. 
Developments  in  microbiology  and  chemistry  which  offer  great 
benefits  to  mankind  might  also  lead  to  the  emergence  of  new  and 
appalling  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
new  environments  opening  up  in  space  and,  tor  example,  in  the 
Antarctic  and  in  the  ocean  depths.  We  here  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  must  formulate  and  exercise  our  own  restraints;  and 
it  is  a  task  which  calls  for  a  special  kind  of  diplomacy  with  a 
practical  and  compelling  aim.  I  am  glad  that  the  Secretary-General 
reminded  us  of  the  world-wide  expectations  which  wait  upon  our 
deliberations,  and  I  should  like  to  state  formally  at  this  stage  that 
Britain  for  her  part  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  this  Decade  an 
outstanding  one  in  the  cause  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

6.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  underestimate  the  size  of  the  task  we 
are  setting  ourselves.  During  the  last  decade  we  achieved  the 
partial  test-ban  Treaty2 ,  the  Treaty  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space3 ,  and  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.4  Elsewhere  contributing 
greatly  to  this  climate  of  restraint  and  progress  in  arms  control,  we 
had  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco5  in  which  the  representative  of 
Mexico  played  such  a  notable  part.  These  are  all  fine  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  I  for  one  am  proud,  as  I  imagine  many  others  round 
this  table  are,  to  have  been  associated  with  them.  Yet  even  more  is 
going  * o  be  expected  of  us  during  the  1970s.  To  fulfill  those 
expectations  we  must  tackle  the  really  difficult  problems,  we  must 
try  to  crack  the  hard  nuts;  but  while  doing  so  I  feel  that  we  must 
not  fail  to  seize  every  opportunity  as  it  occurs,  however  marginal 
it  may  appear  at  first  in  the  context  of  a  wide  aim  such  as  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  The  sum  total  of  what  one  might 
describe  as  secondary  arms-control  measures  represents  substantial 
progress  towards  this  final  goal. 

7.  Before  l  address  myself  to  the  work  that  lies  before  the 
Committee  I  should  like  to  sav  a  word  about  the  national 
approach  to  arms  and  armed  forces.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  being  spent  about  the 
world  on  mmaments  and  on  armed  forces,  and  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
worth  pointing  out  to  my  colleagues  the  efforts  that  the  British 
Government  has  made  in  recent  years  and  is  continuing  to  make  to 
reduce  the  level  of  expenditure  on  defence  in  the  United 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  i 96  J.  pp.  291-293. 

'Ibid.,  1967.  pp.  3843. 

4  Ibid  .  /V 68.  pp.  461  -465 
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Kingdom.  Currently  the  defence  budget  of  my  country  is.  at 
constant  prices,  about  \2xh  per  cent  lower  than  it  was  in 
1964/65.  As  a  proportion  of  our  gross  national  product,  which  is  a 
figure  we  have  heard  mentioned  in  other  contexts,  the  defence 
budget  has  declined  from  a  figure a>f  7  per  cent,  which  was  being 
planned  back  in  1964,  to  about  5%  per  cent  at  the  present  time. 
Moreover,  the  share  of  the  total  public  expenditure  going  to 
defence  has  declined  very  significantly. 

8.  Obviously,  limitations  of  national  defence  expenditure  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  They  enable  more  of  our  national 
resources  to  be  used  on  education,  social  welfare  and  so  on.  But 
they  are,  in  my  view,  no  substitute  for  measures  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  embodied  in  legal  instruments  with  an  interna¬ 
tional  application. 

9.  The  pattern  of  the  1970s  is  still  far  from  clear,  but  we  start 
this  decade  with  what  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
arms-contrcl  talks  that  have  occurred  since  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  was  set  up.  I  am  talking,  of  course,  about 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  which  are  shortly  to  be  resumed 
in  Vienna  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Those 
talks,  although  they  are  not  taking  place  here,  might  well  result  in 
the  most  important  advance  in  arms  control  of  this  decade.  The 
problems  under  discussion  between  the  Americans  and  Russians 
are,  of  course,  by  their  very  nature  best  dealt  with  bilaterally,  and 
I  recognize  that  the  responsibility  of  the  two  participating 
Governments  is  primarily  to  their  own  people.  However,  I  am  sure 
they  realize  that  they  have  a  responsibility  also  to  the  whole  world 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  talks  a  success. 

10.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  aspects 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  which  are  better  dealt  with 
multilaterally ;  and  we  must  make  it  clear  that  this  Conference  is, 
as  Mr.  Smith,  the  United  States  representative,  said  the  other  day: 
“the  world’s  principal  forum  for  multilateral  negotiations  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament.”6  This  is  particularly  true  now  that  we 
have  an  enlarged  and  strengthened  Committee.  This  Committee 
doe^.  not  deai  only  with  ancillary  or  subordinate  matters:  we  have 
important  and  urgent  work  to  do  here.  Just  as  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  will,  we  hope,  help  to  strengthen  confidence 
between  the  two  super-Powers,  in  the  Conference  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament  too  confidence  can  be  built  up  between 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  t^e  tensions  that  are  the 
underlying  cause  of  armed  conflict  can  be  eased. 

11.  Indeed,  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  themselves  are 
an  example  of  this.  1  have  always  considered  that  the  success  of 
the  non  prolii'eration  Treaty  which  we  negotiated  here  depended 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  fulfilment  of  article  VI  of  the  Treaty, 
which  called  for  furthei  measures  of  disarmament.  The  opening  of 
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the  strategic  arms  limitations  talks  is,  in  my  view,  a  most  important 
step  in  that  direction.  We  now  look  forward  to  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  early  next  month;  and  we 
also  welcome  the  opening  of  talks  on  safeguards  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  board  meeting  this  month.  If  we  can 
get  early  agreement  on  procedures  for  the  application  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  required  by  article  III,  we  shall  have  made  a  really  concrete 
advance.  These  are  all  important  developments,  and  I  hope  they 
will  encourage  those  who  are  still  making  up  their  minds  about 
signing  or  ratifying  the  non-proliferation  Treaty. 

12.  Looking  forward  to  the  first  year  of  the  Disarmament 
Decade  and  to  our  work  at  this  session,  we  in  this  delegation  still 
consider  a  comprehensive  test  ban  as  one  of  our  highest  priorities. 
We  have  made  proposals  on  that  subject7  which  remain  on  the 
table  here;  and  it  is  also  still  our  hope  that  all  States  will 
co-operate  to  the  full  in  meeting  the  Secretary-General’s  request 
for  information  on  the  seismic  data  which  can  be  exchanged 
internationally.  We  should  like  to  see  early  progress  on  the  subject 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  and  we  welcome  the  reopening  of 
discussions  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
that  subject  last  week  in  Moscow. 

13.  Ir.  his  speech  yesterday  the  Secretary-General  suggested  an 
addition  to  our  agenda,  saying  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  might  perhaps  consider  the  possible 
military  applications  of  the  gas  centrifuge  method  of  producing 
enriched  uranium.8  As  the  Conference  will  know,  that  subject  is 
of  special  interest  to  my  Government,  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
together  with  the  Netherlands  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  has  negotiated  an  agreement  to  collaborate  in  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  this  process.  We  hope  that  this 
agreement  will  be  signed  very  soon. 

14.  We  all  know  that  this  process  can  be  used  to  produce 
material  for  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  is  not  unique  in  that:  a 
nuclear  reactor  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  also.  That  is  why  we 
all  attach  such  importance  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  and  to 
the  negotiation  by  States  which  are  parties  to  it  of  agreements 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  effective 
verification  of  their  obligation  under  the  Treaty.  My  view  is  that 
the  right  place  to  discuss  safeguards  is  Vienna,  and  I  fear  that  it 
might  be  an  unwise  precedent  for  this  Conference  to  discuss  one 
particular  aspect  of  nuclear  technology  in  isolation.  Perhaps  l 
might  add  that  the  three  Govemments-my  own  and  the 
Governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  believe  that  their  collaboration  in  this  field  wiil  make  a 
substantial  contribution  not  only  to  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  but  also  to  the  cause  of 


7C\T)/232.  Aim.  20.  1968. 
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non-proliferation.  International  collaboration  on  the  process  in 
itself  makes  it  unlikely  that  it  could  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

15.  Perhaps  I  might  now  take  up  a  point  made  by  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Smhh,  in  his  statement  on  Tuesday9  and  then  again 
by  Mrs.  Myrdal  yesterday10,  when  they  referred  to  the  urgent 
need  to  consider  the  problems  of  conventional  arms,  and  say  that 
the  British  Government  also  is  ready  to  work  with  all  countries  to 
encourage  international  agreement  on  regional  arms  limitations. 
We  would  welcome  international  agreement  on  effective  measures 
to  control  the  arms  trade,  and  for  some  time  we  have  been 
studying  the  problems  involved  and  the  best  way  to  make 
progress.  In  our  view  the  primary  requiremem  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  international  agreement  is  the  active  support 
of  all  the  major  supplying  countries;  although,  of  course,  the 
attitude  of  recipient  countries  is  a  key  factor  as  well.  Although 
experience  in  the  past  has  shown  us  that  an  effective  agreement  on 
the  arms  trade  may  be  very  difficult  to  reach.  I  hope  that  this 
problem  will  not  be  neglected  during  this  coming  decade. 

16.  I  should  also  like  to  say  a  few  brief  words  about  the  sea-bed 
treaty.  We  have  before  us  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  presented  by 
the  co-Chairmen  on  30  October  last,1 1  together  with  several 
proposals,  including  some  made  by  my  own  delegation.  In  fact  I 
believe  we  now  have  the  ingredients  necessary  to  complete  our 
work,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  final  text  before  the  end  of  the  present  session.  I  do  not  wish 
today  to  go  into  the  details  of  our  own  views,  but  I  should  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  my  proposals  of  ?1  October  1969  in 
Geneva12  and  of  19  November  1969  in  New  Y  rk.13 

17.  The  second  main  subject  of  importance  which  we  have 
before  us  in  the  form  of  concrete  proposals  is  that  of  chemical  and 
biological  waifare,  and  I  should  like  to  think  that  here,  too,  we 
can  make  real  progress  during  the  first  year  of  the  Disarmament 
Decade.  In  spite  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December 
1966, 14  l  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
interest  in  this  particular  field  of  arms  control  at  that  time;  but  the 
Secretary-General  referred  to  it  dur:ng  an  earlier  visit  to  Geneva  in 
1968,  and  a  few  days  later  the  United  Kingdom  Government  put 
forward  certain  proposals  in  this  Committee.15  This  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Secretary-General  should  be  asked  to  prepare 
an  experts’  report  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  the 
effects  of  their  possible  use;  and  this  most  valuable  report,16 


Mnfe,  p.  12. 

’  °C  C  D/PV.450.  p.  18. 

1 1  DiKuments  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp  507-509. 
“a  D/PV .444.  pp.  23-27. 

1 5  A/C.  1/PV.  1694  pp.  23  If. 

'  4  Do*., intents  on  Disarmament.  1966,  pp  798-799 
1  5 Ibid  1968.  pp.  569-571. 
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published  at  the  beginning  of  July  1969,  has  undoubtedly  had  the 
effect  of  focusing  attention  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
here,  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  world  at  large. 

18.  The  United  Kingdom  has  given  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  problems  connected  with  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 
As  the  Committee  knows,  we  have  concluded  that  the  most 
promising  way  of  making  early  progress  is  to  work  for  a  separate 
agreement  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  methods  of 
warfare  and  the  destruction  of  biological  agents  and  ancillary 
equipment.  Even  so,  it  was  not  easy  to  formulate  the  provisions  of 
a  possible  international  agreement;  and  we  have  been  much 
encouraged  by  the  compliments  of  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
draft  convention  which  wc  eventually  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee.1  7  I  know,  however, -this  became  very  clear  both  here  and  in 
New  York-that  it  is  the  wish  of  many  members  of  this  Committee 
to  discuss  the  prospects  of  progress  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  together;  and  I  said  in  the  United  Nations  that  we  were 
ready  to  fall  in  with  the  wish  of  the  majority.  I  hope  that  the 
considerable  expertise  that  we  have  acquired  in  this  field  as  a 
result  of  our  special  studies  over  the  last  two  years  will  be  of  use 
to  the  Committee.  It  will  certainly  be  at  their  disposal. 

19.  A  most  important  development  in  this  field  which  I  have 
already  welcomed  elsewhere  is,  of  course,  the  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  Unitea  States  to  submit  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  to  Congress  for  ratification,  to  renounce  unilaterally  the 
possession  of  tvological  weapons  and  to  destroy  stockpiles  of 
those  weapons. 18  I  warmly  welcome  this  imaginative  and  cour¬ 
ageous  step,  which  constitutes  a  positive  act  of  disarmament-the 
actual  destruction  of  weapons  of  war.  It  is  an  act  of  the  kind 
which  we  are  all  working  to  achieve,  and  one  which,  in  the  field  of 
biological  weapons,  our  draft  convention  would  provide  for  under 
international  agreement.  I  hope  that  the  example  that  has  been  set 
will  be  followed  by  other  governments  and  that  it  will  give 
impetus  to  our  efforts  to  add  an  important  measure  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  to  the  achievements  of  this  Committee. 

20.  Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  answe*- 
given  in  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  by  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Secretary  on  2  February  on  the  scope  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  as  regards  the  use  of  tear  gas  in  war.  If  any 
members  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  have  copies  of  the  actual 
answer  which  he  gave  in  Parliament,  my  delegation  can  provide 
these.  What  Mr.  Stewart  did  was  to  reaffirm  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment's  position  as  stated  in  1930  that  ‘teat  gases  and  shells 
producing  poisonous  fumes  are  .  .  .  prohibited  under  the  Pro- 
tv  col.”  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  modern  technology  has 
developed  t'S  smoke  which,  unlike  the*  tear  gases  available  in  the 


1  7 Ibid.,  pp.  431  If. 
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1930s,  is  not  considered  to  be  significantly  harmful  to  man  in 
other  than  wholly  exceptional  circumstances  and  that,  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  regard  CS  and  other  such  gases  as  being  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol.19 

2 1 .  We  gave  long  and  detailed  consideration  to  this  matter  in 
view  of  the  very  wide  interest  which  was  displayed  at  the  last 
summer  session  of  this  Committee  as  regards  the  scope  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  use  of  such  substances  as  CS,  if  British 
troops  were  ever  called  upon  to  use  them  in  war,  would  provide 
opportunities  tc  save  lives  and  not  to  kill,  particularly  when 
innocent  civilians  may  be  involved.  They  would  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  be  used  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  tne 
generally-accepted  rules  of  war.  It  would  be  shortsighted,  in  our 
view,  to  deny  armed  forces  the  use  in  war  of  perhaps  the  only 
non-lethal  weapon  in  their  armoury  and  thus  to  compel  the  use  in 
certain  circumstances  of  more  drastic  measures.  Now  I  know  that 
the  use  of  tear  gas  is  at  present  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
everyone  concerned  with  arms  control  and  disarmament;  but  I 
believe  that  the  Committee  would  be  doing  itself  a  disservice  if  it 
devoted  time  and  attention  to  seeking  to  outlaw  a  substance  like 
CS  at  the  expense  of  concentrating  on  the  whole  range  of  lethal 
weapons  of  war  in  national  arsenals. 

22.  I  have  not  put  forward  today  any  specific  proposals  on  the 
matters  which  are  currently  before  the  Committee,  but  I  look 
forward  to  doing  so  at  a  later  date,  I  have  been  mainly  concerned 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  message  of  encouragement  given  to  us 
yesterday  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  His 
presence  here  marked  the  beginning  of  the  world's  first  Disarma¬ 
ment  Decade,  and  it  is  now  our  task  to  see  that  we  live  up  to  the 
high  expectations  that  have  been  raised. 


Joint  American-Soviet  Communique  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Nuclear  Explosions,  February  20,  1970* 

On  12-17  February  1970  Soviet-American  Technical  Talks  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  were  held  in 
Moscow.  These  talks  were  a  continuation  of  technical  talks  on  the 
same  subject  held  in  Vienna  in  April  1969. 

The  Soviet  delegation  to  the  talks  was  led  by  the  First  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  USSR  State  Committee  for  Utilization  of  Atomic 
Energy,  I.  D.  Morokhov.  The  American  delegation  to  the  talks  was 
led  by  Commissioner  of  the  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  T.  J. 
Thompson. 

During  the  talks  the  two  sides  discussed  various  aspects  of 


1  *  The  Times  (London),  Feb.  3,  1970,  p.  I. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Mar.  16,  1970,  pp.  343-344. 
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possible  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  and  presented 
reports  on  experimental  nuclear  explosions. 

The  talks  revealed  a  unanimity  of  viev's  on  the  potentialities  of 
using  nuclear  explosions  for  oil  and  gas  field  stimulation,  for 
building  underground  cavities  and  water  reservoirs  in  regions 
where  required,  digging  canals,  for  stripping  overburden  in 
open-cut  mining  operations,  for  dealing  with  emergency  situations 
involving  oil  and  gas  wells  and  for  other  purposes. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  an  exchange  of  views  on 
safety  aspects  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

The  delegations  agreed  that  the  exchange  of  views  and 
information  was  very  useful.  They  concluded  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  continue  such  talks  in  the  future.  It  was  agreed  that  in 
the  course  of  future  talks  it  would  be  desirable  to  exchange 
research  and  engineering  data  obtained  in  the  course  of  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  national  programs.  In  this  connection  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  safety  aspects  of  conducting 
underground  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Recognizing  an  important  role  to  be  played  by  the  IAEA  in  the 
future  in  assisting  the  utilization  of  potential  benefits  from 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  by  non-nuclear  weapons  countries,  the 
two  sides  expressed  their  intention  to  promote  appropriate 
scientific  and  technical  studies  within  the  framework  of  the  IAEA, 
and  in  light  of  Article  V  of  the  NPT  (which  ensures  that  potential 
benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will 
be  made  available  to  the  non-nuclear  weapons  states  adhering  to 
the  Treaty).2 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  the  Seriate  Armed 
Services  Committee  [Extract],  February  20,  19701 


II.  STRATEGIC  FORCES 

Our  strategic  forces-both  offensive  and  defensive-  account  for 
about  12  percent  of  the  total  FY  1971  Defense  budget,  but  their 
vital  importance  to  our  security,  and,  indeed,  the  security  of  the 
entire  Free  World,  far  transcends  their  relative  cost.  These  forces 
unquestionably  provide  the  basic  foundation  of  our  deterrent. 


1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1 968,  pp.  461-465. 

'Authorization  for  Military  Procurement.  Research  and  Development,  Fiscal  Year 
1971,  and  Reserve  Strength,  tlearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety -first  Congress,  Second  Session,  on  S.  3367  and  H.R.  17123  To 
Authorize  Apivopriatkms  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  for  Procurement  of  Aircraft, 
Missiles,  Naval  Vessels,  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  and  Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  To  Prescribe  the  Authorized  Personnel 
Strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  Each  Reserve  Component  of  tie  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  Other  Purposes,  pt.  1,  pp.  29-38. 
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The  U.S.  has  41  POLARIS  submarines.  At  current  construction 
rates,  the  Soviets  could  have  from  35  to  50  of  the  *‘Y”  Class 
submarines  by  1974-75. 

The  Soviets  also  have  a  number  of  older,  smaller,  diesel-powered 
ballistic  missile  submarines,  such  as  the  “G”  Class  submarine. 

Heavy  Bombers.  -'Hie  heavy  bomber  force  of  the  Soviet  long 
range  air  force  ha*  remained  relatively  stable  over  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  currently  believed  to  consist  of  about  200  BISON  and 
BEAR  aircraft,  of  which  about  50  are  configured  as  tankers.  Some 
of  these  aircraft  are  equipped  with  air-to-surface  missiles  (ASMs). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  developing  a  new  heavy 
bomber. 

Medium  Range  and  intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (MR/ 
IRBMs).  -The  Soviets  have  operationally  deployed  about  700 
MRBM/IRBM  launchers.  Most  of  the  launchers  are  located  in  the 
Western  USSR,  and  comprise  the  principal  strategic  threat  to 
targets  in  Europe.  This  force  probably  has  remained  relatively 
static  in  numbers  of  launchers  for  the  past  several  years.  The 
Soviets  probably  will  effect  qualitative  improvements  to  the  force 
as  time  progresses.  It  appears  they  are  investigating  the  use  of  solid 
propellants  forMR/IRBMs. 

Medium  Bombers.  -The  medium  bomber  component  of  the 
Soviet  long  range  air  force  consists  of  some  700  aircraft,  some  of 
which  are  believed  equipped  with  ASMs.  There  have  been  reports 
which  indicate  that  the  Soviets  have  gone  forward  with  a  new  type 
bomber,  capable  of  medium  range,  and  with  better  speed,  altitude 
and  radius  of  action  than  the  Blinder. 

b.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces- Air  ^  feme.- The  Soviets  have 
introduced  a  number  of  new  interceptor  aircraft  into  their 
inventory  over  the  past  several  years.  They  now  have  several 
thousand  fighters  in  their  air  defense  system.  Their  aircraft  are 
capable  of  supersonic  speeds  and  are  armed  with  the  latest 
air-to-air  rockets  and  missiles.  Their  latest,  the  FOXBAT,  is 
capable  of  speeds  nearly  three  times  the  speed  of  sound.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  extensive  all-weather  surface-to-air  missile 
coverage.  The  latest  system,  utilizing  the  SA-5  missile,  is  being 
installed  in  various  locations  to  supplement  already  existing  SAMs. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense  - Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense  con¬ 
sists  of  long  range  radars  around  the  periphery  ana  an  ABM 
system  Deployed  at  Moscow.  The  system  at  Moscow  consists 
of  some  60  launchers  designed  to  fire  a  long  range,  high 
altitude  interceptor  missile.  Deployment  at  Moscow  is  nearly 
complete. 

The  Soviets  have  an  active  ballistic  missile  research  and 
development  program  designed  to  improve  the  present  system  or 
to  develop  substantially  better  second-generation  ABM  com¬ 
ponents.  We  now  have  hard  evidence  that  they  are  testing  an 
improved  long-range  ABM.  They  are  also  expanding  their  radar 
surveillance  coverage. 
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2.  Chinese  strategic  forces 

As  in  the  Soviet  case,  Chinese  strategic  forces  are  comprised  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  components.  Expansion  of  both 
components  has  been  progressing  and  is  expected  to  continue  in 
the  fore?  .?able  future.  On  the  offensive  side,  the  threat  is 
currently  limited  to  air-delivered  nuclear  weapons,  but  an  opera¬ 
tional  medium-range  ballistic  missile  could  be  deployed  at  any 
time.  They  probably  also  are  seeking  improvement  of  defensive 
forces  by  deploying  increased  numbers  of  surface-to-air  missiles 
(SAM)  and  fighter  interceptors. 

a.  Strategic  Offensive  Weapons-Intercontinental  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
siles  (ICBMs).- The  start  of  flight  testing  for  an  ICBM  is  expected 
during  1970.  Such  a  program  would  require  at  least  three 
years  before  an  operational  system  could  be  deployed.  It  is  more 
likely,  however,  that  as  many  as  two  to  three  additional  years 
would  be  required.  If  flight  testing  began  in  the  near  future,  the 
Chinese  might  have  as  many  as  10-25  ICBMs  in  1975.  The 
estimated  range  would  be  about  6,000  miles.  A  solid  propellant 
rocket  motor  may  eventually  be  developed  for  an  ICBM.  Although 
construction  of  a  solid  propellant  manufacturing  facility  has  been 
completed,  it  is  believed  that  a  solid  propellant  ICBM  would  not 
be  ready  for  deployment  before  1975. 

Medium  Range  Ballistic  Missiles  (MRBMs):  The  Chinese  prob¬ 
ably  intend  to  deploy  the  MRBM.  Deployment  will  probably  come 
sometime  in  1970,  and  by  the  mid-1970s,  China  could  have  a 
force  of  80-100  MRBMs.  Based  or.  the  fourth  nuclear  test,  the 
Chinese  might  be  able  to  deploy  an  MRBM  with  ?  warhead  of 
approximately  20  KT.  The  missile  will  probably  have  a  range  of  up 
to  1 ,000  miles. 

Bombers:  The  air-delivered  nuclear  threat  consists  of  a  few 
TU-4s,  several  TU-16s,  and  some  IL-28s.  The  TU-16  will  probably 
be  the  principal  aircraft  for  nuclear  delivery  in  the  future, 
eventually  replacing  the  older  models. 

Submarines:  Although  the  Chinese  possess  a  conventionally 
powered  ballistic  submarine,  there  is  no  significant  threat  at  this 
time  from  a  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile 

b.  Strategic  Defensive  Weapons-  The  Chinese  strategic  defensive 
system  is  composea  of  radar,  interceptor  aircraft,  and  possibly 
some  surface-to-air  missiles. 

C.  Strategic  Force  Planning 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Communist  strategic 
nuclear  threats,  as  presently  projected  through  the  mid-1970s, 
have  important  implications  for  our  own  strategic  force  planning. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  follows  a  “low  force-low  technology” 
approach,  described  in  the  Appendix,3  during  the  next  few  years, 
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A.  Tne  Strategic  Situation 

The  President  has  just  reported  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  United  States  foreign  policy.  Incorporated  in  his  report 
was  a  discussion  on  United  States  strategic  policy  and  the  strategic 
environment.2  Therefore,  in  this  report,  I  would  like  to  c-'ver  only 
those  factors  of  specific  concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense - 
the  strr<efdc  threat,  United  States  strategic  force  planning,  and 
those  programs  which  we  propose  for  FY  1971 . 

The  difficult  task  before  us  is  to  derive  a  proper  balance  of 
forces  appropriate  to  fulfill  our  ohjectr'es  in  the  current  and 
future  strategic  environment. 

B.  The  Threat 

The  situation  caused  by  the  continuing  rapid  expansion  of 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  For 
some  time,  the  Soviet  forces  which  became  operational  in  a  g;ven 
year  have  often  exceeded  the  previous  intelligence  projections  fox 
that  year. 

The  projections  for  ICBM  and  SLBM  strengths  for  mid-1970 
and  mid-1971  ha,7e  been  revised  upward  in  each  of  the  past  five 
years  as  additional  information  on  Soviet  deployments  has  become 
available.  For  example,  the  current  estimates  of  total  operational 
Soviet  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  expected  by  mid-1970,  when 
compared  with  the  projections  for  mid-1970  made  last  year,  show 
an  increase  of  well  over  100  launchers.  The  same  basic  trend  is 
evident  in  the  projections  for  1971. 

The  fact  that  our  projections  have  not  reflected  all  of  the 
growth  in  Soviet  offensive  missile  strength  over  the  past  several 
years  is  less  important  than  the  actual  magnitude  of  this  threat.  In 
a  separate  Appendix  to  this  report,  we  include  a  discussion  of  the 
strategic  threats,  which  is  summarized  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
During  the  forthcoming  year,  changes  can  be  expected. 

1 .  Soviet  strategic  forces 

Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  include  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  (iCBMs^*  ballistic  missile  submarines,  heavy  bombers, 
medium  range  and  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
(MR/IRBMs),  and  medium  bombers. 

Soviet  defensive  forces,  which  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world  include  interceptor  aircraft,  surface-to-air  missiles  (SAMs), 
and  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD).  The  interceptor  aircraft  and 
SAMs,  together  with  the  necessary  air  warning  facilities,  are 
considered  air  defense  forces. 

a.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces-lntercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 
(ICBMs). -The  Soviets  now  have  more  operational  ICBM  launch¬ 
ers,  over  1 ,100,  than  the  United  States,  1,054.  It  is  projected  that 


3  See  ante,  pp.  20-25. 
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there  will  be  over  1,250  operational  ICBMs  on  launchers  by 
mid-1970.  More  than  275  of  these  Soviet  launchers  presently 
operational  or  under  construction  are  the  large  SS-9. 

The  change  brought  about  by  the  Soviets  in  their  strategic 
missile  force  is  readily  apparent  ,’hen  we  recall  that  they  had  only 
about  250  ICBM  launchers  in  196b.  At  current  deployment  rates, 
they  will  markedly  improve  the  numerical  advantage  they  already 
possess.  In  addition  to  quantitative  increases,  the  Soviets  are 
actively  working  on  qualitative  improvements,  for  example,  their 
testing  of  multiple  reentry  vehicles  with  the  SS-9. 


ICBM  FORCE  TRENDS 


MID  YEAR 


Ballistic  Missile  Submarines .  -The  Soviets  have  continued  their 
priority  construction  program  for  the  Y-class  ballistic  missile 
submarine.  This  submarine,  which  is  similar  to  the  U.S.  POLARIS 
submarine,  carries  16  missiles  with  a  range  in  excess  of  1 ,200  n.m. 
The  Y-class  submarine  is  in  series  production  at  a  large  facility 
near  Severodvinsk  and  possibly  at  another  smaller  yard.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  two  facilities  can  accommodate  a  total  of  12 
complete  hulls  and  that  they  are  producing  as  many  as  eight 
submarines  per  year.  As  production  experience  is  gained,  it  is 
possible  that  the  rate  of  output  from  these  two  facilities  will 
increase  significantly.  Based  on  a  construction  rate  of  up  to  eight 
units  per  year  it  is  believed  that  there  are  currently  several  Y-class 
units  operational. 
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it  could  still  have  almost  2,000  reentry  vehicles  in  its  ICBM  force 
by  the  mid-1970s.  This  force,  alone,  would  be  more  than  enough 
to  destroy  all  U.S.  cities  of  any  substantial  size.  More  than  half  of 
the  U.S.  population  lies  within  range  of  the  growing  Soviet  SLBM 
force.  And,  of  course,  in  defense  planning,  we  must  also  take  into 
account  the  Soviet  bomber  force,  which  is  expected  to  decline 
only  gradually  in  the  near  term. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  current  Soviet  missile  threat  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  prospects  of  future  growth  in  quantity 
and  quality,  we  have  concluded  that  a  defense  of  our  population 
against  that  threat  is  not  now  feasible.  Thus,  we  must  continue  to 
rely  on  the  retaliatory  power  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  to 
deter  the  Soviet  leaders  from  launching  a  nuclear  attack  on  our 
cities. 

But,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  these  forces  for  deterrence,  we  must  be 
sure  that  they  can  at  all  times  and  under  all  foreseeable  conditions 
inflict  decisive  damage  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  combination 
of  aggressors,  even  after  our  forces  have  been  subjected  to  an 
all-out  nuclear  surprise  attack.  The  frequently  debated  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  are  deliberately  seeking  to  achieve  a 
“first-strike”  capability  agains:  th.  United  States  is  an  important 
but  not  the  crucial  issue  in  this  context.  What  is  crucial  is  whether 
they  could  achieve  such  a  capability  in  the  future.  In  any  event,  in 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  our  strategic  forces  we  must  always 
provide  for  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  launch  a 
surprise  attack  against  the  United  States- particularly  if  it  might 
assure  a  more  favorable  outcome  1c,  them.  Our  strategic  farces  are 
primarily  designed  to  deter  such  an  attack.  Thus,  regardless  of  how 
we  interpret  Soviet  intentions,  we  still  must  deal  with  Soviet 
capabilities  in  assessing  the  sufficiency  of  our  strategic  forces  for 
deterrence-now  and  in  the  future 

Our  forces  must  be  adequate  to  ensure  that  all  potential 
aggressors  are  convinced  that  acts  which  could  lead  to  nuclear 
attack  or  nuclear  blackmail  pose  unacceptable  risks  to  them. 

Our  latest  analyses  of  strategic  force  effectiveness  indicate  that 
the  presently  programmed  U.S.  forces  should  be  able  to  provide  an 
adequate  deterrent  for  the  near  term.  For  the  longer  term,  there  is 
less  certainty  that  our  present  capability  will  remain  adequate. 

Should  the  Soviets  follow  a  “high  force-high  technology” 
approach,  also  described  in  the  Appendix,  during  the  next  several 
years,  they  could  pose  not  only  an  overwhelming  threat  to  our 
cities  but  also  a  very  formidable  threat  to  our  land-based  missile 
forces  and  bombers. 

The  rapidly  growing  Soviet  SLBM  force  does  not  now  consti¬ 
tute  a  significant  threat  to  our  land-based  missiles.  But,  without 
ABM  defense  of  our  bomber  bases,  by  1972  it  could  constitute  a 
severe  threat  to  the  pre-launch  survival  of  our  bomber  forces. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  warning  time  for  our  bomber  bases 
located  near  the  coasts  could  be  considerably  reduced.  With 
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considerably  less  warning,  even  our  alert  bombers  could  be 
vulnerable. 

According  to  our  best  current  estimates,  we  believe  that  our 
POLARIS  and  POSEIDON  submarines  z>  sen  can  be  considered 
virtually  invulnerable  today.  With  a  highly  concentrated  effort,  the 
Soviet  Navy  today  might  be  able  to  localize  and  destroy  at  sea  one 
or  t  o  POLARIS  submarines.  But  the  massive  and  expensive 
undertaking  that  would  be  required  to  extend  such  a  capability 
using  any  currently  known  ASW  techniques  would  take  time  and 
would  certainly  be  evident. 

However,  a  combination  of  technological  developments  and  the 
decision  by  the  Soviets  to  undertake  a  world-wide  ASW  effort 
might  result  in  some  increased  degree  of  POLARIS/POSEIDON 
vulnerability  beyond  the  mid-1970s.  I  would  hope  that  POLARIS 
would  remain  invulnerable  at  least  through  the  1970s.  But,  as  a 
defense  planner,  I  would  never  guarantee  the  invulnerability  of 
any  strategic  system  beyond  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future,  say 
5-7  years. 

That  is  cne  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  proceeding  with  the 
research  and  development  for  a  new  sea-based  missile  system,  the 
Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System  (ULMS).  The  new,  longer 
range  missile  proposed  for  this  system  would  greatly  increase  the 
submarine  operating  area,  thereby  making  the  ASW  problem  much 
more  difficult  from  the  ocean  search  and  logistic  support 
standpoints.  With  their  long  range  missiles,  these  ships  could  be 
based  in  the  U.S.,  and  their  weapons  could  be  maintained  in  an 
“on  target*’  status  during  the  entire  deployment  period  of  the 
submarines. 

The  foregoing  discussion  relates  to  what  is  frequently  called 
“pre-launch  survivability”  of  U.S.  strategic  forces,  or  the  number 
of  weapons  that  would  survive  ar.  initial  Soviet  attack  and  be 
available  for  retaliation.  We  are  also  concerned  about  another 
aspect  of  survivability,  that  of  ensuring  penetration  of  our 
weapons  through  the  defenses  in  the  target  area. 

The  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense  system  currently  deployed 
around  Moscow  could  destroy  some  arriving  U.S.  reentry  vehicles. 
Although  this  sys'ein,  by  itself,  would  not  significantly  degrade  a 
large  U.S.  retaliatory  strike,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  our 
planning.  Moreov  r,  the.  Soviets  are  developing  new  ABM  com¬ 
ponents  about  which  ve  ;-s  yet  know  little.  We  will  need  to  watch 
this  program  closely  (just  as  we  must  continue  to  review  the 
SA-5  SAM  system)  for  possible  Tpact  on  U.S.  retaliatory  penetra¬ 
tion  capabilities. 

We  are  proceeding  with  a  program  to  place  MIkVs  on  our 
M1NUTEMAN  and  POSEIDON  missiles.  We  consider  this  program 
essential  to  preserve  the  credibility  of  U.S.  deterrent  forces  when 
faced  with  the  growing  Soviet  strategic  threat.  The  MIRV  program 
will  provide  a  number  of  small,  independently-targetable  warheads 
on  a  single  missile.  Should  part  of  our  missile  force  be  unex- 
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pectedly  and  severely  degraded  by  Soviet  preemptive  actions,  the 
increased  number  of  warheads  provided  by  the  remaining  MIRV 
missiles  will  ensure  that  we  have  enough  warheads  to  attach  the 
essential  soft  urban/industrial  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  MIRV  program  gives  us  increased  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  ABM  defenses,  even  if,  as  noted  above, 
part  of  our  missile  force  were  destroyed. 

We  must  consider  bomber  penetrability  as  well.  Although  the 
combined  surveillance,  interceptor  and  SAM  programs  of  the 
Soviet  Union  account  for  a  significant  and  continuing  investment 
of  resources,  we  believe  that  this  network  is  currently  susceptible 
to  penetration  by  U.S.  bombers  using  appropriate  tactics  and 
penetration  aids.  However,  if  the  Soviets  improve  their  air  defenses 
with  a  “look-down,  shoot-down”  intercept  system,  including  both 
surveillance  and  intercept  aircraft,  the  penetration  capability  of 
our  bomber  force  could  be  seriously  eroded. 

To  meet  the  threat  of  a  more  sophisticated  Soviet  air  defense,  a 
number  of  alternatives  are  available.  We  are  moving  forward  with 
the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  program,  and  we  propose 
to  continue  the  development  of  a  new  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed 
Decoy  (SCAD)  for  our  bomber  forces  in  FY  1971. 

The  main  component  of  our  current  bomber  force,  the  B-52, 
represents  early  1950  technology.  It  has  been,  and  remains  today, 
a  useful  weapon.  We  believe  that  under  normal  conditions  of 
maintenance  and  usage,  and  with  certain  modifications  now 
programmed,  the  effective  life  of  some  of  our  B-52s  can  be 
extended  at  least  until  the  late  1970s  or  eariy  1 780s. 

We  propose  to  move  forward  in  to  engineering  development  of  a 
new  intercontinental  jet  bomber,  the  B-l.  This  aircraft,  in 
comparison  with  the  3-52,  is  designed  to  have  greatly  improved 
basing  survivability,  a  smaller  radar  cross  section,  reduced  infrared 
signature,  lower  penetration  altitudes,  higher  penetration  speed 
and  a  greater  payload.  It,  therefore,  should  be  more  effective  than 
the  B-52  against  a  markedly  improved  Soviet  air  defense. 

The  potential  Soviet  threat  to  the  pre-launch  survival  and 
penetrability  of  a  large  part  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces  in  the 
mid-1970s  is  evident.  How  fast  and  how  extensively  it  will  develop 
is  still  uncertain,  and  of  course,  there  is  always  the  unforeseen  -  for 
which  we  cannot  specifically  plan.  But  when  possible  Soviet 
actions  or  technological  developments  threaten  any  of  the 
components  of  our  deterrent  forces,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
counter  that  threat.  If  a  component  apparently  is  becoming  highly 
vulnerable,  alternative  measures  must  be  planned  to  ensure  the 
necessary  level  of  confidence  in  our  deterrent  force.  Considering 
the  leadtimes  involved,  it  is  essential  that  we  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  promptly  to  the  threat  as  it  actually  emerges  in  order  to 
preserve  our  national  security. 

The  Chinese  Comrr.-nist  strategic  nuclear  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
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quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  potential  and  not  an 
actual  direct  threat  to  the  United  States.  If  the  Chinese  deploy  an 
ICBM  force,  as  our  inteh  :feence  community  believes  they  will,  it 
would  constitute  a  counter-city  threat  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  The  Chinese  force,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  far 
too  small  and  will  *ack  the  accuracy  to  pose  a  threat  to  our 
strategic  offensive  capability. 

Nevertheless,  even  a  small  and  relatively  unsophisticated  Chi¬ 
nese  Communist  nuclear  force  could  make  an  important  difference 
in  the  world  balance  of  power,  particularly  once  it  includes  an 
JC3M  capability.  In  the  near  term,  the  Chinese  Communists,  with 
their  nuclear  forces,  could  threaten  their  neighbors  and  United 
States  forces  on  Mainland  Asia  and  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Should 
they  seek  a  sea-launched  missile  capability,  they  could  threaten 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  perhaps  even  the  Continental  United  States. 
Once  they  achieve  even  a  small  ICBM  capability,  they  will  be  able 
to  threaten  CONUS  directly.  With  a  force  of  only  25  ICBMs,  for 
example,  each  with  a  three  MT  warhead  and  just  a  40  percent 
reliability,  the  Chinese  could  inflict  on  t.i  United  States  about 
11-12  million  fatalities— iT  we  had  no  ABM  defease  against  them. 

The  main  problem,  therefore,  is  the  potential  capability  ot  China 
to  threaten  serious  damage  to  a  vulnerable  U  S.  through  nuclear 
attack,  and  thereby  reduce  the  credibility  of  our  Asian  commit¬ 
ments. 

Given  our  interests  and  obligations  in  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  we  have  two  basic  alternatives  available  to  us: 

(1)  We  etui  rely  on  our  strategic  offensive  forces  for  deterrence 
of  Chinese  nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S.  or  its  allies.  If,  nonetheless, 
we  are  presented  with  a  Chinese  ultimatum  to  let  them  have  their 
way  in  Asia  or  risk  a  first-strike  nuclear  attack  on  a  U.S.  city,  the 
President  would  be  confronted  with  the  terrible  choice  of  backing 
down  in  Asia,  risking  the  destruction  of  U.S.  cit:es  end  loss  of 
American  lives,  or  initiating  a  strike  against  Chinese  ICBMs  before 
they  are  launched. 

(2)  We  can  supplement  and  sustain  the  deterrent  value  of  our 
offensive  forces  by  deployment  of  a  b.riistic  missile  defense 
system  to  protect  our  cities  and  population  against  the  Chinese 
Cor  imunist  ICBM  threat. 

President  Nixon  has  assured  our  Asian  aiiks  that  our  nuclear 
shield  extends  o  them.  The  credibility  of  that  shield  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  our  Asian  allies  knew  that  because  of  a 
SAFpGUARD  defense  the  Chinese  Communists  had  virtually  no 
pro1 2 * 4  ect  of  blackmailing  the  United  States  by  threatening  Ameri¬ 
can  cities. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  fundamental  differences  in  the 
problem  of  deterring  Communist  China  with  our  strategic  offensive 
forces  as  compared  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  their  ind:  stria!  capacity  is 
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also  concentrated  in  a  relatively  few  cities,  Communist  China,  in 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  that  matter  the  United 
States,  is  predominantly  a  rural  society  and  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  population  is  urbah.  Thik  major  demographic 
difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Communist  China  on  the  other,  is  highlighted  in  the 
table  below. 

CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CAPACITY  IN  1970  (NUMBER  OF  CITIES  IN  ORDER 
_ OF  POPULATION  RANK) _ _ _ 

United  States  Soviet  Union  Communist  China 

Industrial  Industrial  Industrial 

Number  of  cities  Population  capacity  Population  capacity  Population  capacity 


10 .  25.1  33.1  8.3  25.0  3.7  30-35 

50 .  42.0  55.0  20.0  40.0  6.8  50-60 

100 .  48.0  65.0  25.0  SO.O  8.6  65-75 

200  .  55.0  75.0  34.0  62.0  9.0  80-90 

400 .  60.0  82.0  40.0  72.0  10.0  85-90 

1,000 .  63.0  86.0  47.0  82.0  11.0 


Some  have  contended  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 
warheads  detonated  over  China’s  50  largest  cities  could  destroy 
half  of  their  urban  population  and  more  than  half  of  their 
industry,  as  well  as  most  of  their  key  government  officials  and  a 
large  majority  of  their  scientific,  technical  and  skilled  workers. 
This  amount  of  destruction,  they  maintain,  should  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  an  attack  by  Communist  China  on  the  U.S. 

However,  there  are  other  ways  the  Chinese  Communists  might 
use  their  nuclear  capability-as  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  or  our  friends 
in  Asia-and  while  the  fact  that  we  can  destroy  a  sizeable 
proportion  of  Chinese  urban  population  and  industrial  capacity  is 
important,  it  may  not  necessarily  be  decisive  in  this  latter  case. 

China  is  predominantly  a  rural  society  where  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  live  off  the  land  and  are  dependent  only  to  a  limited 
extent  on  urban  industry  for  their  survival.  The  key  government 
officials  end  even  the  skilled  workers  can  be  evacuated  from  the 
cities  in  time  of  crisis.  The  Chinese  are  taking  steps  to  decentralize 
their  industry. 

In  contrast  to  China,  our  population  is  heavily  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  few  large  cities—  25  percent  in  the  10  largest  U.S.  cities 
compared  with  1 1  percent  in  the  1,000  largest  Chinese  cities. 
Consequently,  they  could  inflict  on  us  a  proportionately  greater 
number  of  fatalities  in  a  small  attack  than  we  could  inflict  on 
them  in  a  very  large  attack.  Finally,  in  any  nuclear  confrontation 
with  Communist  China,  we  would  still  have  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  deterrent  against  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  problems 
that  we  have  under  review  at  the  present  time. 

We  recognize  apparent  Chinese  ambitions  for  political  hege¬ 
mony  in  Asia,  and  their  indicated  hostility  towards  the  U.S. 
However,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  resort  to  overt  aggression  to 
achieve  their  political  purpose  in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the 
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nature  of  the  developing  Chinese  nuclear  threat,  it  would  seem 
foolhardy  on  our  part  to  rely  on  our  deterrent  forces  only-if  a 
better  alternative  is  available. 

A  flevible  SAFEGUARD  defense  would  serve  a  future  President 
far  better  than  a  rigid  offensive  capability.  As  President  Nixon  said: 
“No  President  with  the  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  security  of 
the  American  people  could  fail  to  provide  this  protection.”4  It  is 
crucial  that  we  provide  a  more  complete  counter  to  this  potential 
Chinese  threat  and,  with  SAFEGUARD,  we  have  the  option  to  do 
so. 


D.  Safeguard 

The  evident  and  continuing  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  force  upon  us  the  necessity  of  continuing 
progress  on  the  SAFEGUARD  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system 
in  FY  1971.  We  hope  SALT  will  lead  to  a  reduced  Soviet  threat 
but,  meanwhile,  it  is  essential  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
available  strategic  force  options  in  this  transitional  budget  year.  As 
I  indicated  earlier,  without  the  SAFEGUARD  increment  provided 
by  this  budget,  we  would  be  faced  now  with  the  hard  decisions 
about  adding  immediately  to  our  offensive  systems  rather  than 
being  able  t  a,  'it  hoped-for  progress  in  SALT.  I  will  be 
discussing  with  you  m  more  detail  the  elements  of  the  President’s 
decision  to  go  forward  with  a  Modified  Phase  II  of  the  defensive 
SAFEGUARD  program  at  our  next  meeting.  At  this  point,  permit 
me  to  summarize  the  essential  factors  that  compel  us  to  go 
forward  with  a  second  increment  of  SAFEGUARD  in  FY  1971. 
The  decision  of  the  Administration  to  request  continuation  of  an 
o  derly  phased  SAFEGUARD  program  for  ballistic  missiie  de¬ 
fense  -going  beyond  the  Congressionally  approved  Phase  i— was 
based  on: 

Careful  consideration  of  the  original  objectives  of  SAFE¬ 
GUARD  defense,  and  of  the  need  to  maintain  the  President’s 
flexibility  on  future  options  to  either  curtail  or  expand  the 
system. 

The  continued  Chinese  progress  in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  evolving  and  increasing  Soviet  offence  weapon  threat. 

Our  determination  to  strengthen  possibilities  for  a  successful 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  agreement. 

The  options  currently  available,  considering  technical  progress 
and  budgetary  factors. 

The  current  international  situation. 

Our  desire  to  continue  emphasis  on  strategic  defensive  systems 
rather  than  being  forced  to  deploy  additional  offensive  weapons  or 
to  be  forced  to  move  forward  now,  with  making  a  portion  of  our 
MINUTEMAN  force  mobile. 


4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  104. 
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1.  SAFEGUARD  objectives  and  the  decision 

President  Nixon,  on  March  14,  1969,  announced  the  following 
defense  objectives  for  SAFEGUARD. 

‘1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against  a 
direct  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

“2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of  nuclear 
attack  which  Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount 
within  the  decade. 

“3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  accidental  attacks  from 
any  source.”5 

He  further  elaborated  that: 

“. . .  We  will  provide  for  local  defense  of  selected  MINUTEMAN 
missile  sites  and  an  area  defense  designed  to  protect  our  bomber 
bases  and  our  command  and  control  authorities. . . . 

“  ...  By  approving  this  system,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  U.S. 
fatalities  to  a  minimum  level  in  the  event  of  a  Chinese  nuclear 
attack  in  the  1970’s,  or  in  an  accidental  attack  from  any  source.”6 

As  the  President  has  indicated,  rather  than  focusing  on  a  single 
purpose,  SAFEGUARD  has  been  and  continues  to  be  designed  to 
achieve  several  objectives  against  a  combination  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  threats. 

The  President  also  stated  that  “this  program  will  be  reviewed 
annually  from  the  point  of  view  of  (a)  technical  developments, 
(b)  the  threat,  and  (c)  the  diplomatic  context  including  any  talks 
on  arms  limitation.”'  And,  as  he  reminded  the  nation  in  his 
report  on  foreign  policy,  we  also  promised  last  year  that  “each 
phase  of  the  deployment  will  be  reviewed  to  ensure  that  we  are 
doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  nov  more  than  that  required  by  the 
threat  existing  at  that  time.”8 

In  accordance  with  this  commitment,  information  was  devel¬ 
oped  on  various  alternative  courses  for  consideration,  and  a 
thorough  review  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  rhe  Joint  Chiefs  cf  Staff  (JCS),  by  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Defense  Program  Review  Committee 
(DPRC).  These  reviews  ied  to  the  President’s  decision  that  a 
further  but  carefully  measured  anu  modified  defensive  deploy¬ 
ment  should  be  requested  ir  FY  1971. 

2.  Communist  Chinese  ihreat 

Communist  China  has  conbnued  to  test  nuclear  weapons 
suitable  for  missiles  Estimates  of  the  d”te  by  which  they  might 
have  an  initial  1CBM  capability  vary  from  1973  to  the  mid-1970s. 

* land ..  p.  \Qj 

Ubid.,  p.  104. 

11  ibid.  p.  502. 

*lbid  .  p.  lOJ.Jwff,  pp.  24-25. 
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in  either  case,  we  must  proceed  with  the  area  coverage  of 
SAFEGUARD  if  we  are  to  protect  our  population  from  this  threat 
in  the  late  1970s. 

As  a  further  point,  however,  regarding  the  Chinese  threat,  the 
President  made  it  clear  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  very  likely 
prospect  of  the  Chinese  gaining  an  operational  capability  within 
the  next  ten  years.  Our  past  history  has  shown  that  where  we  have 
avoided  important  decisions  and  there  is  a  dramatic  revelation  of 
adversary  progress  affecting  our  security,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  rightfully  have  become  aroused  and  have  demanded 
immediate  and  forceful  but  expensive  responses  on  a  crash  basis. 
SPUTNIK  was  a  good  example. 

We  know  that  the  Chinese  have  the  cap  tbility  of  testing  an 
ICBM  in  the  immediate  future  and  that  they  are  likely  to  have  an 
operational  capability  in  the  next  several  years.  A  measured  and 
orderly  deployment  of  SAFEGUARD,  taking  only  the  minimum 
steps  necessary  to  preserve  our  ability  to  meet  the  threat  as  it 
evolves,  is  both  the  most  prudent  and  most  economical  course  we 
can  pursue. 

3.  Soviet  threat  to  our  MINUTEMAN  deterrent  force 

As  described  earlier,  it  is  apparent  that  the  growth  of  Soviet 
forces  could  present  a  severe  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
MINUTEMAN  and  bomber  forces  by  the  mid-7Qs.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  following  possibilities  concerning  MINUTEMAN. 

(a)  That  the  Soviets  do  not  increase  the  deployment  of  the 
SS-9  and  the  SS-1 1,  do  not  develop  a  MIRV  for  the  SS-9,  and 
do  not  improve  ICBM  accuracy.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
is  no  need  for  a  defense  of  the  MINUTEMAN  force. 

(b)  That  the  Soviets  stop  building  ICBMs  beyond  those  now 
operational  or  started:  they  do  not  develop  a  MIRV  for  the  SS-9; 
but  they  do  improve  the  accuracy  of  their  entire  ICBM  force. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  force  could  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  MINUTEM  \N  force  and  SAFEGUARD  would  be  quite 
effective  against  thnt  threat. 

(c)  That  the  Soviets  deploy  a  MIRV  on  the  SS-9,  improve 
their  ICBM  accuracy,  and  do  not  stop  building  ICBMs  at  this  time, 
but  continue  building  them  at  their  present  rate.  We  would  then 
be  faced  in  the  mid-70s  with  a  threat  which  is  much  too  large  to 
be  handled  by  the  level  of  defense  envisioned  in  the  SAFEGUARD 
system  without  substantial  improvement  and  modification. 

The  above  factors  presented  us  with  a  most  difficult  decision 
involving  three  basic  choices: 

(1)  Should  we  react  to  the  threats  which  are  possible  for  the 
mid-70s  and  pay,  beginning  immediately,  the  cost  of  this  concern? 

(2)  Should  we  hope  that  the  threat  is  only  modest  and  stay 
with  the  present  SAFEGUARD  deployment? 
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(3)  Should  we  assume  there  will  be  no  serious  threat  and  do 
nothing? 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  threat  could  actually  turn  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  SAFEGUARD  defense  is  designed  to  handle.  That  is  one 
reason  we  have  decided  to  pursue  several  courses  which  should 
lead  to  less  expensive  options  for  the  solution  to  this  problem  than 
expanding  SAFEGUARD  to  meet  the  highest  threat  level.  We  have 
further  decided  to  continue  deployment  of  SAFEGUARD  because 
the  additional  cost  needed  to  defend  a  portion  of  MINUTEMAN  is 
small  if  the  full  area  defense  is  bought.  SAFEGUARD  can  also 
serve  as  a  core  for  growth  options  in  defense  of  MINUTEMAN,  if 
required. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  defense  of  MINUTEMAN  has  to  be 
expanded,  new  and  smaller  additional  radars  placed  in  MIN¬ 
UTEMAN  fields  would  be  less  costly  than  the  SAFEGUARD 
Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR)  because  they  would  not  have  to  cover 
such  large  areas.  For  this  reason,  we  will  pursue  a  program  to 
determine  the  optimum  radar  for  such  a  defense  and  begin  the 
development  of  this  radar  and  associated  components  in  FY  1971. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  will  pursue  several  other  options 
for  solving  the  survivability  problem  of  the  landbased  missile 
systems.  These  will  include  several  concepts  involving  the  MIN¬ 
UTEMAN  missile  on  transporters,  in  one  case  a  system  in  which 
the  missile  can  be  moved  rapidly  into  one  of  many  hard 
shelters-the  shelter-based  MINUTEMAN.  The  Air  Force  will  also 
continue  to  examine  the  value  of  increasing  the  hardness  of  the 
silos  in  which  MINUTEMAN  is  now  based  or  could  be  based. 
These  are  all  research  and  development  programs  only,  in  the  FY 
1971  budget. 

There  are,  then,  several  options.  The  SAFEGUARD  defense  will 
serve  as  a  nucleus.  We  can  add  a  hard  point  defense  system  if 
necessary  or  we  may  later  choose  to  base  part  of  the  force  in  a 
different  basing  concept  than  the  present  torce.  Proceeding  with 
further  deployment  of  SAFEGUARD  in  FY  1971  postpones  the 
necessity  of  committing  ourselves  now  either  to  a  mobile 
MINUTEMAN  (on  land  or  afloat)  or  to  further  hardening  of 
MINUTEMAN  silos.  However,  should  the  Soviet  threat  continue 
to  grow  beyond  levels  that  can  be  reasonably  handled  by  active 
defense,  I  can  assure  this  Committee  that  I  will  not  hesitate  at  any 
time  to  recommend  accelerated  development  of  ULMS  should  the 
nature  of  the  threat  warrant  it  in  the  future.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  my  amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill  in  the  late  1950s  that  accelerated  tne  development  and 
deployment  of  POLARIS. 

In  summary,  our  decision  now  to  proceed  with  further 
deployment  of  SAFEGUARD  gives  us  another  year  in  which  to 
pursue  SALT  without  ourselves  exacerbating  the  arms  control 
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environment  through  actions  on  offensive  systems.  We  can  do  this 
while  stili  providing  a  hedge  against  moderate  threats  and  an 
option  to  meet,  if  necessary,  a  heavier  threat. 

Also,  the  production  of  Soviet  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile 
submarines  is  continuing  at  two  shipyards.  By  the  mid-1970s  the 
Soviets  will  probably  have  a  submarine  force  capable  of  destroying 
most  of  our  alert  bomber  and  tanker  force  before  it  can  fly  to 
safety.  This  same  submarine  force  threatens  our  National  Com¬ 
mand  Authorities.  We  need  the  SAFEGUARD  area  defense  to 
blunt  the  first  few  minutes  of  such  an  attack  so  that  our  bombers 
can  escape  and  our  command  system  can  execute  its  prime 
function.  Otherwise,  we  must  turn  to  expensive  alternatives  such  as 
rebasing  or  continuous  airborne  alert. 

4.  Strategic  arms  limitations  considerations 

Naturally,  the  recommendation  we  are  making  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  but  carefully  limited  deployment  of  SAFEGUARD  de¬ 
fenses  is  in  full  recognition  that  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
with  the  Soviets  will  resume  in  April  for  the  discussion  of  many 
complex  issues.  Among  the  factors  that  have  led  us  to  recommend 
this  measured  and  modified  continuation  are  both  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Soviet  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
fact  that  many  possible  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  could 
include  some  form  of  missile  defense-which  would  be  consistent 
with  our  national  security  objectives  and  the  legitimate  security 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  decision  to  begin  a  modified 
Phase  2  deployment  does  not  preclude  an  agreement  on  low  ABM 
levels. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Soviets  have  no 
control  over  the  Communist  Chinese,  whose  threat  we  must 
therefore  cope  with  regardless  of  SALT.  As  President  Nixon 
recently  stated:  ‘‘Ten  years  from  now,  the  Communist  Chinese, 
among  others,  may  have  a  significant  nuclear  capability  .  .  .  then  it 
will  be  very  important  for  the  United  States  to  have  some  kind  of 
defense  so  that  nuclear  blackmail  could  not  be  used.”9 

An  orderly,  measured,  flexible  but  ongoing  SAFEGUARD 
defense  program  will  help  maintain  our  relative  positive  position  in 
SALT  and  improve  the  chances  for  a  successful  outcome. 

An  important  part  of  our  proposed  program  is  its  flexibility.  It 
can  be  modified  as  required  by  changes  in  the  threat  which  result 
from  arms  limitation  agreements  or  unilateral  actions  by  the 
Soviets  or  Chinese  Communists.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  essential 
that  we  continue  this  defensive  program. 

E.  Summary 

We  have  made  no  irrevocable  decisions  with  regard  to  new 
strategic  force  programs.  The  FY  1971  Budget  is  a  transition 


*  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents.  Feb.  2,  1970,  p.  96. 
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budget.  It  is  designed  to  preserve  the  basic  capabilities  we 
currently  have  while  retaining  key  options  until  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  future  strategic  environment  emerges.  This  should  come 
from  our  own  continuing  reviev  and  from  such  other  factors  as 
SALT  and  the  changing  threat. 

The  strategic  offensive  forces  we  plan  to  maintain  in  FY  1971 
include  552  B-52  and  FB-111  bombers,  1,000  M1NUTEMAN 
and  54  THAN  II  ICBM  launchers,  and  656  POLARIS  and 
POSEIDON  Si  i.i  *  ranchers;  the  strategic  defensive  forces  will 
include  about  650  manned  interceptors,  and  about  1,400  surface- 
to-air  missiles  on  site. 

A  summary  of  selected  major  strategic  programs  and  associated 
funding  proposed  for  FY  1971  is  contained  in  the  following  table: 

Dollars  in 
millions 


Initiation  of  engineering  development  of  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft 

(B-l.AMSA) .  100 

Initial  Procurement  of  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  and  continued 

development  of  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD) .  297 

Continued  Procurement  of  M1NUTEMAN  HI  missiles  and  MINUTEMAN  force 

modernization  .  686 

R&D  on  MINUTEMAN  hardening  and  rebasing  concepts .  77 

Conversion  of  six  SSBMs  to  POSEIDON  configuration .  1,01 7 

Advanced  Development  of  the  Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  System  (ULMS) _  44 

Continuation  of  engineering  development  on  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 

System  (AW ACS)  .  87 

Development  and  Deployment  of  new  satellite  strategic  surveillance  system  ....  219 

Continued  deployment  cf  SAFEGUARD .  1 ,490 


Statement  by  the  Netherlands  Representative  (Eschauzier)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Comprehensive 

Work  Program,  February  24, 1970 1 

I  should  like  to  introduce  briefly  the  working  paper  on  a 
comprehensive  programme  of  work  with  a  view  particularly  to 
disarmament  which  is  submitted  by  my  delegation  today.2  My 
delegation  was  prompted  to  submit  this  paper  in  response  to 
suggestions  made  by  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  in 
her  statement  on  18  February.3 * 5  On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Myrdal 
spoke  of  the  necessity  to  increase  the  productivity  of  our 
Committee  and  to  quicken  its  pace.  One  method  to  achieve  this 
would  be  to  avoid,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  reiteration  of 
statements  that  have  already  been  made,  sometimes  on  several 
occasions,  containing  views  which  can  therefore  be  regarded  as 
well  known 

67.  The  Netherlands  delegation  devoted  part  of  its  first 
statement  in  this  Committee  o.i  7  August  1969  to  the  basic 

'  OCD/PV.  452,  pp.  23-26. 

1  Infra 

5CCD/PV  450,  pp.  11  ff 
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objective  of  the  Committee,  namely  general  and  complete 
disarmament.4  It  also  dv  elt  on  the  Committee’s  programme  of 
work  in  the  closing  paragraphs  of  a  statement  made  on  25 
November  1969  during  the  general  debate  in  the  First  Committee 
of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.5  We  have 
therefore  ventured  to  set  out  in  greater  detail  the  thoughts  we 
expressed  on  those  occasions  and  to  present  to  this  Committee  a 
working  paper  containing  some  introductory  remarks  on  steps 
towards  a  comprehensive  disarmament  programme. 

68.  In  doing  so  we  hope  to  make  a  modest  contribution  by 
drawing  attention  at  an  early  stage  of  the  current  session  to  the 
broad  facets  which  may  have  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  programme  of  work  in  the 
context  of  the  Disarmament  Decade.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
intention  of  being  presumptuous,  and  we  realize  that  the  list  of 
topics  covered  in  our  paper  is  far  from  complete;  nor  do  we,  in 
raising  certain  questions,  provide  all  tne  answers.  It  simply 
occurred  to  us  that  the  preliminary  results  of  our  own  mental 
exercise  could  perhaps  serve  some  useful  purpose  if  presented  in 
the  guise  of  a  concise  document. 

69.  I  think  I  owe  it  to  the  Committee  to  make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  contents  of  our  working  paper;  but  I  shall  not  tax  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues  for  very  long.  The  First  four  paragraphs  are  a 
recapitulation  of  past  events  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them. 
Paragraph  5  deals  with  the  request  to  this  Committee  contained  in 
General  Assembly  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV).6  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
mandate  given  to  us  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  programme 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms 
race  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control. 

70.  In  paragraph  6  we  recall  that  the  Committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  balance  ought  to  be  maintained  between  various 
measures  to  prevent  armament,  to  limit  armament  and  of 
disarmament.  The  following  paragraphs  deal  with  those  three 
aspects  of  the  question.  As  regards  the  first  category,  some 
measure  of  success  has  been  achieved.  As  to  the  limitation  of 
nuclear  armaments,  our  paper  stresses  the  importance  of  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  which  are  now  about  to  be  resumed. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  suggested  that  efforts  should  be  made  in  the 
meantime  to  further  new  agreements  on  other  measures  in  the 
Field  of  arms  limitation. 

71.  There  is  a  close  relationship  and  interdependence  between 
SALT  and  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  The  Netherlands  delegation  is 
of  the  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  early  preparatory  work  for  close 
international  co-operation  in  the  seismological  Field  should 

mtinue  to  receive  high  priority  in  this  context.  Therefore  we 


CCD/P’  .426.  pp.  24-26. 
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attach  great  importance  to  the  implementation  and  follow-up  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  on  a  world-wide  exchange  of 
^  ‘^nological  data.7  It  also  remains  our  opinion  that  the  question 
)f  a  cut-off  of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
military  purposes  should  be  examined  more  closely  by  the 
Committee,  as  we  pointed  out  during  the  meeting  of  28  August 
1969.8  Proposals  to  that  effect  were  also  made  by  other  members 
of  the  Committee  during  our  last  session. 

72.  My  delegation  also  feels  that,  pending  final  results  of  the 
bilateral  talks  on  vertical  non-proliferation,  new  and  continued 
efforts  should  be  made  to  prevent  horizontal  proliferation.  We 
think  that  during  this  session  of  the  Committee  the  curtain  could 
be  raised  on  the  Disarmament  Decade  by  reaching  agreement  on 
the  final  text  of  a  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

73.  By  way  of  interpolation,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  important 
problem  of  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned  in  our  working  paper.  I  wish  to  reiterate  rny  gratitude 
to  the  delegation  of  Mexico  for  the  comprehensive  documenta¬ 
tion9  which  it  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  during  our 
last  session  and  which  is  attached  to  the  Committee’s  last  report  to 
the  General  Assembly.1  0 

74.  I  should  also  like  to  recall  that  after  due  consideration  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States,  which  convened  a  few 
years  ago  in  this  very  city,  recommended  in  one  of  its  resolutions 
the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  areas  where  “political 
and  security  conditions  permit”.1 1  I  think  this  restriction  is  still 
very  pertinent  and  that  it  is  for  the  countries  of  the  region  in 
question  to  decide  themselves  what  course  of  action  they  wish  to 
take  in  this  respect. 

75.  Measures  of  non-armament  and  arms  limitation  would  in 
our  opinion  not  be  limited  to  the  nuclear  field.  In  this  connexion 
reference  is  made  in  our  working  paper  to  the  question  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  We  also  think  that,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Disarmament  Decade,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  the  conventional  arms  races.  It  would  appear 
that  concrete  negotiations  on  real  disarmament  measures  can  only 
usefully  start  when  the  preparatory  phase  of  partial  measures  and 
xxmfidence-building  has  been  sufficiently  successful.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  exclude  attention  being  devoted  during  the 
preparatory  phase  to  the  problems  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

76.  If,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  el t  that  the  Joint  Statement 
of  Agreed  Principles  of  1962  (7967  1  12  should  be  updated,  then  it  is 

ribid  .  pp  719-722. 

'CCD/PV.  432,  pp.  17-18. 

*  CCD/268.  Sept.  15,  1969. 

1  *  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  517-526. 

"Ibid  .  1968,  pp, 

12 Ibid..  1961.  r  ‘ 
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preferable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Netherlands  delegation,  that  this 
be  done  in  the  form  of  an  additional  formulation  rather  than  as  a 
restatement  of  those  principles,  thus  leaving  the  standing  and 
validity  of  the  joint  declaration  of  1962  [1961 J  fully  intact. 

77.  My  delegation  restates  its  view  that  measures  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  are  closely  linked  with  further  develop¬ 
ments  and  progress  in  the  over-all  political  world  situation;  and  in 
this  connexion  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  is  therefore  also  interrelated  with  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  friendly  relations  and  of  the  Committee  on  peace¬ 
keeping. 

78.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  working  paper  we  touch  on 
the  problem  of  possible  studies  on  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament.  Several  alternative  approaches  are  mentioned,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  discussed  more  fully  by  the  Committee. 

79.  The  last  paragraph  contains  the  arguments  for  and  the 
reaffirmation  of  our  position  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
establish  too  rigid  a  programme  of  work  for  the  next  ten  years  or 
iu  assume  that  it  will  be  possible  strictly  to  adhere  to  precise 
schedules  and  fixed  time  limits.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  provisions  of  a  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  in  which  a  certain  sequence  of  measures  to  be 
carried  out  within  specific  periods  of  time  is  of  the  essence. 

80.  Tn  conclusion,  my  delegation  would  like  to  assure  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  it  addresses  its  attention  to  the 
problem  as  a  whole  with  an  open  mind.  We  shall  be  glad  to  benefit 
from  the  views  of  our  colleagues  on  how  the  important  task 
entrusted  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Committee  can  best  be 
accomplished.  In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  say  that  my  mind 
has  been  put  at  ease  somewhat  since  I  listened  to  the  very  wise 
remarks  just  made  by  the  Chairman,  who  spoke  on  this  subject 
with  the  full  authority  of  one  of  the  most  senior  and  most 
experienced  members  of  this  Committee.  I  am  encouraged,  and  1 
think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  our  points  of  view  in 
general  did  not  seem  too  far  apart  and  in  some  respects  are  almost 
identical. 

81.  Finally,  1  should  like  to  revert  briefly  to  Mrs.  Myrdal’s 
speech  of  18  February.  The  representative  of  Sweden  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  practice  of  holding  informal  meetings  occasion¬ 
ally  should  be  continued  during  our  current  session.1 3  I  think  this 
is  a  very  valuable  suggestion,  particularly  since  we  are  about  to 
tackle  some  new  and  highly  complex  problems.  These  may  well  be 
clarified  by  informal  exchanges  of  views  or  the  hearing  of  experts 
in  informal  sessions. 


1 5CCD/PV.450,p.  12. 
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Netherlands  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Steps  Toward  a  Comprehensive 

Disarmament  Program,  February  24,  1°70' 

1 .  In  resolution  1 722  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961  by  which  the 
General  Assemb’y  endorsed  the  agreement  reached  on  the 
composition  of  the  ENDC,  it  was  recommended  that  the  new 
Disarmament  Committee  should  undertake  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  reaching,  on  the  basis  of  the  joint  statement  of  agreed 
principles,  agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis  rmament  under 
effective  international  control.2  The  Committee  should  in  its  work 
take  into  account,  inter  alia,  paragraph  8  of  the  aforementioned 
principles. 

7.  Paragraph  8  of  the  agreed  principles  stipulates  that  efforts 
should  continue  without  interruption  until  agreement  upon  the 
total  programme  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  has  been 
achieved.  Furthermore,  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  ensure 
early  agreement  on  and  implementation  of  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment  without  prejudicing  progress  on  agreement  on  the  total 
programme  and  in  such  a  way  that  these  measures  would  facilitate 
and  form  part  of  that  programme. 

3.  Since  then  progress  has  been  made  first  and  foremost  in  the 
field  of  collateral  measures.  But  for  reasons  which  are  well  known 
the  hope  that  the  main  task  of  the  Committee  could  be  dealt  with 
without  interruption,  “as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency”  (Res. 
1722  (XVI)),  remained  unfulfilled. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence  the  Committee  “gradually 
concentrated  more  of  its  efforts  on  the  partial  and  confidence¬ 
building,  or  collateral  measures  of  disarmament,  as  thev  are 
usually  called,  than  on  general  and  complete  disarmament”/  This 
trend  is  discernible  in  the  Provisional  Agenda  of  work  of  the 
Committee,  adopted  in  August  1968. 4  Likewise,  in  its  report  to 
the  XXIV th  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
Committee  recognizes  “the  relationship  of  the  various  measures 
already  achieved  and  those  currently  being  considered  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control”.s 

4.  Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  initiatives  of  the  Romanian 
delegation6  and  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,7 
the  XXI Vth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  declared  the 


'  CCD/276,  Feb.  24, 1970. 

*See  Documents  oh  Disarmenent.  1961,  pp.  439-442,  741-742. 

JU.N.  Office  of  Public  Information,  The  United  Nations  end  Dmrmoment,  1945- 
1965  {UM.  pub.  67J.8),  p.  115. 

4  Documents  on  Diser moment.  1968,  pp.  583-584. 

•Ibid.,  1969,  p.  526. 

‘ENDC/PV.  400,  p.  22. 

7 UN  Monthly  Cheonick,  July  1969,  p.  ii. 
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seventies  as  a  Disarmament  Decade.  Disarmament  and  social  and 
economic  development  are  the  main  objectives  of  all  mankind  for 
the  coming  years. 

5.  In  the  relevant  resolution  the  General  Assembly  endorses  the 
view  that  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  the  ultimate  goal. 
Toward  that  end,  the  Assembly  requests  this  C ommittee: 

1 .  to  continue  intensive  negotiations  with  a  view  to  reaching 
the  widest  possible  agreement  on  collateral  measures; 

2.  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  programme,  dealing  with  all 
aspects  on  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  under  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control,  which  would  provide  the  Committee  with  a 
guideline  to  chart  the  course  of  its  further  work  and  its 
negotiations.8 

6.  In  its  last  report  to  the  General  Assembly  the  L ommittee 
expressed  its  conviction  of  the  continued  need  to  c  ve  highest 
priority  in  its  work  to  further  effective  measures  relating  to  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament,  with  due  consideration  to  maintaining  a  balance 
among  various  measures  to  prevent  armament,  to  limit  armament 
and  of  disarmament.9  As  regards  the  first  categoi*  some  measure 
of  success  has  been  achieved. 

7.  As  to  the  second  the  most  hopeful  event  during  the 
Committee’s  past  session  was  the  announcement  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  that  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  offensive  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  systems  of  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles  would  start  shortly.5  0 

The  Netherlands  delegatioi  fully  shares  the  opinion  that  the 
strategic  arms  limitatior  talks,  which  had  a  promising  beginning, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  may  create  a  new  and  more 
rational  relationship  in  the  strategic  balance  of  the  two  super¬ 
powers.  Their  successful  outcome  would  certainly  facilitate  the 
conclusion  of  further  measures  in  the  field  of  armaments 
limitation  and  ultimately  of  disarmament. 

8.  This  should  not  imply,  however,  that  no  efforts  are  to  be 
made  in  the  meantime  to  further  new  agreements  on  such  other 
measures.  Although  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  dose 
relationship  and  interdependence  between  SALT  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  test  ban,  the  Netherlands  Delegation  is  nevertheless  of 
the  opinion  that  early  preparatory  work  for  a  close  international 
co-operation  in  the  seismological  field  should  continue  to  receive 
high  priority  in  this  context.  Without  prejudice  to  the  eventual 
shaping  of  a  verification  system  in  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty,  methods  of  seismological  detection  and  identification  will 
in  any  case  constitute  a  fundamental  element  of  such  a  system. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713  715. 

*IbkJ.,  p.522. 

,9lhU..  p.  ***** 
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Therefore,  the  Netherlands  Delegation  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  implementation  and  follow-up  of  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  on  a  world-wide  exchange  of  seismological  data.1 1 

It  remains  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  a  cut-off  of  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  military  purposes  should  be 
examined  more  closely  by  the  Committee.1 2 

9.  The  Netherlands  Delegation  shares  the  view  of  the  Italian 
Delegation  as  expressed  in  documents  ENDC/245  and  ENDC/263 
that  pending  final  results  of  the  bilateral  talks  on  vertical 
non-proliferation  new  and  continued  efforts  should  be  made  to 
prevent  horizontal  proliferation.1 3  During  this  session  of  the 
Committee  the  curtain  on  the  Disarmament  Decade  could  be 
raised  by  reaching  agreement  on  the  final  text  of  a  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  subsoil  thereof. 

10.  Measures  of  non-armament  and  arms  limitation  certainly 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  climate  of  mutual  confidence, 
which  may  pave  the  way  to  reach  the  final  objective  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  But  apart  from  being  an  aid  to  “confi¬ 
dence-building”,  such  measures  have,  of  course,  also  an  intrinsic 
merit  of  their  own.  They  should  not  be  limited  to  the  nuclear 
field. 

Much  time  of  this  Committee  will  certainly  be  devoted  to  the 
conclusion  of  new  agreements  regarding  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Disarmament  Decade,  efforts 
should  also  be  made  to  reduce  and  eliminate  conventional  arms 
races.  In  this  respect  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  increasing 
build-up  of  arsenals  and  to  the  international  trade  in  conventional 
armaments.  The  S.I.P.R.I.  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and 
Disarmament  gives  an  alarming  picture  of  the  dangers  involved. 

11.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  third  category  mentioned  in 
paragraph  6,  it  would  appear  that  concrete  negotiations  on  real 
disarmament  measures  can  only  start  fruitfully,  when  the  prepara¬ 
tory  phase  of  partial  measures  and  confidence  building  has  been 
sufficiently  successful. 

This,  however,  does  not  exclude  that  during  the  preparatory 
phase  attention  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  In  this  respect  the  joint  statement  of 
agreed  principles  still  serves  its  purpose  of  being  a  guideline  for  th-i 
disarmament  process  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  as  suggested  by  the 
Italian  Delegation  in  ENDC/245,  it  might  be  considered  whether 
this  statement  could  be  suitably  supplemented.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Netherlands  Delegation  this  should  preferably  be  done  in  the 

"Ibid.,  pp.  719-722. 

'  ’CCD/PV.  4,12,  pp  17-i8. 

1 3  Documents  on  Disarmament.  J969,  pp.  189-191,  42t>439. 
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form  of  an  additional  formulation  rather  than  as  a  restatement  of 
those  principles,  thus  leaving  the  standing  and  validity  of  the  joint 
declaration  of  1 96 1  itself  intact. 

12.  The  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  programme  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  is  closely  linked  with 
further  developments  and  progress  in  the  overall  political  world 
situation.  The  three  cornerstones  are:  Disarmament,  International 
Security  and  Peace. 

During  our  last  session  several  delegations  referred  to  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  (XXIII)  requesting  this 
Committee  to  renew  its  effort  to  make  progress  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament.1 4  The  Netherlands  Delegation  is  of 
the  opinion  that  during  the  preliminary  phase  studies  could  take 
place  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
Indian  Delegation  called  on  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  to 
submit  revised  versions  of  their  draft  treaties  concerning  general 
and  complete  disarmament.1 5  The  Polish  Delega* 'mi  proposed 
more  specifically  that  the  two  Co-Chairmen  prepay  a  new  draft 
for  the  first  stage  of  disarmament.1 6  An  alternative  approach 
might  also  be  considered  by  the  Committee,  namely  to  start  with 
an  examination  of  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  final 
stage  of  a  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  On  the 
basis  of  such  a  study  it  could  be  tried  subsequently  to  trace  out  a 
route  along  which  this  final  stage  can  be  reached.  A  similar 
method  was  proposed  by  the  Swedish  Delegation  as  far  back  as 
1964. 17  Perhaps  it  could  offer  the  advantage  of  getting  a  better 
insight  in  the  political  requirements  and  structural  needs  of  a 
disarming  world. 

13.  The  consideration  of  a  comprehensive  programme  inevi¬ 
tably  raises  the  questions  of  priorities  and  deadlines.  In  this 
connexion  reference  should  be  made  to  the  proposal  of  Sweden 
for  “balanced  package  deals’’18  and  of  India  for  a  “selective 
approach”.19 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things,  when  there  is  a  whole 
range  of  topics,  to  establish  some  sort  of  order  of  priorities. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Netherlands  delegation  such  a  list 
can  only  be  of  a  very  tentative  character.  It  should  be  flexible  and 
may  be  subject  to  change-as  has  already  been  shown  in  ihe 
past-in  as  much  as  the  political  realities  of  the  moment  require. 
One  should  not  overlook  that  the  “partial  measures”  which  have 
been  adopted  or  are  now  unde*  discussion,  are,  in  fact,  elements  of 
different  stages  of  the  proposals  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 


' 4  Ibki.,  1968,  pp.  795-796. 

1 5  For  the  Indian  statement,  see  ENDC/PV.  404,  pp.  16-17.  The  Soviet  and  VS.  plans 
appear  in  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1965,  pp.  77*102, 1 1 1*140. 

1  *  ENDC/PV.  406,  pp.  5-6. 

1  7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1964.  pp.  298*306. 

1  'ENDC/PV.  397,  pp.  25  ff. 

1  *  ENDC/PV  404.  p?.  14-15. 
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The  very  character  of  negotiations  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  is  ill  suited  to  set  any  meaningful  timetables  in  the 
context  of  a  “Decade”.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  net  result 
will  be  at  the  end  of  the  ten  year  period.  No  amount  of  pressure, 
nor  the  best  efforts  of  the  Committee  to  meet  certain  “target” 
dates  can  alter  that  fact.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  precise  schedule  and 
fixed  time  spans  would  be  helpful  in  achieving  the  very  goal  we  are 
trying  to  reach.  It  would  therefore  be  undesirable  to  establish  too 
rigid  a  programme  of  work  or  to  assume  that  it  will  be  possible 
strictly  to  adhere  to  any  particular  pattern. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  quite  different  matter  to  agree  on  a  certain 
sequence  of  measures,  to  be  carried  out  within  specified  periods  of 
time,  in  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Nuclear-free 

Zones,  February  26,  I9701 

In  my  intervention  of  17  February  I  took  the  liberty  of 
analysing  four  of  the  questions  referred  to  the  Committee  which, 
for  the  reasons  that  I  then  explained,  appeared  to  us  to  deserve 
attention  in  priority.2 

32.  I  should  like  today  to  deal  very  briefly  with  another 
question  which  also  appears  on  our  programme  of  work,  namely 
that  of  nuclear-free  zones.  The  establishment  of  such  zones  is 
undoubtedly  an  effective  measure  of  nuclear  disarmament.  It 
necessarily  implies,  in  fact,  the  complete  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  territories  of  all  States  parties  to  the  treaty  under 
which  the  zone  is  established.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  include 
this  question  in  the  summary  review  I  gave  in  my  earlier 
intervention  was  not  that  I  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
it,  but  rather  that  for  the  creation  of  any  such  zone,  as  is  well 
known,  the  consent  of  States  whose  territories  will  be  encom¬ 
passed  in  the  zone  is  an  essential  prerequisite.  This  situation  has 
unfortunately  not  yet  arisen  except  in  Latin  America,  as  the 
representative  of  Sweden  pointed  out  last  week3  in  terms  for  the 
generosity  of  which,  as  a  national  of  one  of  the  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  new  continent,  l  wish  to  express  my  thanks.  I  likewise 
express  our  thanks  to  the  representative  of  Italy,  who  also  has  j  st 
commended  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.4 

33.  That  is  why,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  I  think  1  ought 
to  confine  myself  to  considering  some  of  the  more  pertinent 
aspects  of  the  only  nuclear-free  zone  which  exists  in  territories 


•OCD/PV.  453,  pp.  13-17. 

*CCD/PV.  449,  pp.  23  ff. 

’CCD/PV.  450,  p  16. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament.  1967,  pp.  69  ff. 
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densely  populated  by  man-that  is,  the  nuclear-free  zone  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Latin  America,  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

34.  In  this  connexion,  and  to  supplement  the  information 
provided  by  my  delegation  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  held 
on  3  July5  and  9  September  of  last  year6  and  in  the  working  paper 
CCD/268  of  15  September  1969,  I  should  like  to  add  that  both 
the  Final  Act  of  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the  constitution  of 
the  Organization  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  (REOP\NAL)  and  a  collection  of  all  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  that  organization  (OP ANAL)  have  been  reproduced 
as  documents  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
bearing  the  symbols  A/7639  of  28  August  1969  and  A/7o81  of  23 
September  1969,  which  will  facilitate  consultation  of  them  in  any 
of  the  official  languages  of  the  Organization. 

35.  I  should  like  also  to  inform  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  the  number  of  States  parties  to  the  Treaty-which  are 
automatically  members  of  OPANAL-has  grown  to  fifteen,  Guate¬ 
mala  having  joined  on  6  February  of  this  year  the  fourteen  States 
listed  in  the  two  documents  I  have  just  mentioned  which  had 
already  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification  and  declarations 
of  total  waiver  of  requirements  under  article  28  of  the  Treaty. 

36.  Lastly,  it  is  also  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Government  of  which  deposited  on  1 1  December 
1969  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the 
Treaty,7  has  become  the  first  nuclear-weapon  State  party  to  the 
Protocol.  I  would  add  that  on  the  same  date  the  United  Kingdom 
became  party  to  Additional  Protocol  I.8  I  would  not  wish  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  reiterating  to  the  representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom  the  great  appreciation  of  the  Government  of 
my  country-which  I  have  already  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
in  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  and  which  I  am 
sure  also  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  other  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco-of  this  new  gesture  designed  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  the  noble  aims  of  the  Treaty. 

37.  Similarly,  we  feel  that  this  is  the  moment  to  recall  that 
ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  has  been  the  subject  of  two  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  one  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States.  In  this  last  resolution,  resolution  B, 
the  Conference  laid  particular  stress  on  its  conviction  that  “for  the 
maximum  effectiveness  of  any  treaty  establishing  a  nuclear- 
weapon-free  zone,  the  co-operation  of  the  nuclear-weapon  States 
is  necessary”,  and  moreover  stressed  that  this  “co-operation 

SI  NDC/PV.4I6.  p.  20. 

‘CCD/PV.  435,  pp.  5-7. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967.  p.  83. 
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should  take  the  form  of  commitments  likewise  undertaken  in  a 
formal  international  instrument  which  is  legally  binding,  such  as  a 
treaty,  convention  or  protocol”?  In  the  three  resolu  oris  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking-the  other  two  being  General 
Assembly  resolutions  2286  (XXII)1 0  and  2456  B  (XXIII)1 1  -the 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  were  urged  in  almost  identical  terms  “to 
sign  and  ratify  as  soon  as  possible  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco”. 

38.  Furthermore  the  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  2499 
A  (XXIV)/Rev.  I  adopted  during  its  last  session  on  31  October 
and  entitled  “Celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  ’,  agreed  to  address  an  appeal - 

. .  .to  all  Member  States  to  give  urgent  consideration  to  the  ratification  of,  or  accession  to, 
a  number  of  multilateral  instruments  which  have  been  adopted,  endorsed  or  supported  by 
the  United  Nations.' 2 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  nc„ed  that  among  the  antecedents 
of  this  resolution  is  the  list  transmitted  by  the  Secretary-General 
to  States  Members  in  document  A/7712,  in  section  III  of  which  is 
included  under  item  3  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco. 

39.  Let  us  hope  that  the  nuclear  Powers  which  have  not  yet 
done  so-and  which  unfortu  lately  are  in  a  majority,  since 
Additional  Protocol  II  has  been  ratified  by  only  one  of  them,  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  I  informed  the  Committee  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  signed  by  only  one  more,  the  United  States-will  decide 
to  heed  the  appeal  of  the  General  Assembly  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  and  which  strengthens  its  many  earlier  exhortations. 

40.  Many  reasons  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  nuclear 
Powers  making  without  delay  the  contribution  once  again  re¬ 
quested  of  them  by  the  body  authorized  to  represent  the 
international  community.  Among  these  reasons  I  will  select  the 
following  by  way  of  example: 

41.  First,  through  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  there  already  exists 
today  in  the  world  a  nuclear-free  zone  embracing  territories 
covering  an  area  of  about  six  million  square  kilometres  and 
containing  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  million,  both  of 
which  will  grow  as  the  number  of  States  parties  to  the  Treaty 
increases. 

42.  Second,  on  2  September  1969  there  wa:  established  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  the  Organization  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (OPANAL),  at  a  solemn  ceremony 
which  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  U  Thant, 
honoured  with  his  presence  and  at  which  he  said  among  other 
things  that  in  a  world  which  often  seems  dark  and  ominous  the 


*lbid .,  1968,  pp.  672-674. 

"Ibid,  1967,  pp.  620-621. 

"Ibid.,  1968,  p.  799. 

11  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  30 
(A/7630),  pp.  1-2. 
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Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  will  shine  like  a  beacon;  that  it  surpasses  in 
the  scope  of  its  prohibitions  and  provisions  for  control  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,13  and  that  the 
creation  of  the  zone  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and 
Principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

43.  Third,  the  obligations  that  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the 
Treaty  entails  for  the  nuclear  Powers  are  in  substance  no  more 
than  the  application  to  a  specific  or  concrete  case  of  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  since  they 
are  limited  to  an  undertaking  to  respect  “the  status  of 
denuclearization  of  Latin  America  in  respect  of  warlike  purposes” 
and  “not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Contracting  Parties  of  the  Treaty”,1 4 

44.  The  fourth  and  last  example  I  want  to  give  is  this.  Three 
years  have  already  elapsed  since  both  the  Treaty  and  its  Additional 
Protocols  were  opened  for  signature  on  14  February  1967.  Of 
course  we  realize  only  too  well  that  this  situation  is  like  that  of 
the  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  concerning  which  1  said  in  my  statement  of  17  February 
that  the  Committee  as  such  could  apparently  not  intervene,  at 
least  for  the  present.1 5  However,  as  in  that  case  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  we  believe  that  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are 
in  duty  bound  to  state  their  opinions  on  this  question  and  to  urge 
the  nuclear  Powers  which  are  members  of  our  negotiating  body  to 
delay  no  longer  compliance  with  the  appeals  repeatedly  addressed 
to  them  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolutions. 

45.  My  delegation  is  convinced  that  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  command  equal  respect  and  that  it  is  not 
logical,  much  less  legally  justifiable,  for  each  delegation  to  choose 
arbitrarily  to  cite  for  the  purpose  of  our  debates  those  resolutions 
that  suit  its  own  views  while  feeling  free  to  disregard  all  the  others. 

46.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  announce  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  we  shall  shortly  be  handing  to  the  Secretariat 
a  brief  addendum  bringing  up  to  date  the  working  paper  entitled 
“Establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones”  submitted  by  us  last  year 
and  reproduced  as  document  ENDC/241  of  24  March  1969. 


Statement  by  aCDA  Director  Smith  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee:  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments, 
February  26,  1970 1 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity,  which  is  my  first,  to  appear  before  you 


1 1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

1967,  p.  83. 

' ‘CCD/PV  449,  p.  29. 

'  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments,  1970:  Hearing  Before  the  Com¬ 
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in  support  of  my  Agency’s  requested  legislative  program.  I  am 
aware  of  the  strong  and  effective  backing  given  ACDA  by  this 
committee  in  past  years. 

My  philosophy  on  arms  control  could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  President  Nixon  in  his  February  1 8  report  to 
Congress  on  “United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970’s.” 

The  President  said: 

There  is  no  area  in  which  we  and  the  Soviet  Union-as  weli  as  others-have  a  greater 
common  interest  than  in  reaching  agreement  with  regard  to  arms  control. 

The  traditional  course  of  seeking  security  primarily  through  military  strength  raises 
several  problems  in  a  world  of  multiplying  strategic  weapons. 

Modern  technology  makes  any  balance  precarious  and  prompts  new  efforts  at  ever 
higher  levels  of  complexity. 

Such  an  arms  race  absorbs  resources,  talents,  and  energies. 

The  more  intense  the  competition,  the  greater  the  uncertainty  about  the  other  side’s 
intentions. 

The  higher  the  level  of  armaments,  the  greater  the  violence  and  devastation  should 
deterrence  fail. 

For  these  reasons  1  decided  early  in  the  Administration  that  we  should  seek  to 
maintain  our  security  whenever  possible  through  cooperative  efforts  with  other  nations 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  uncertainty,  cost,  and  potential  violence.2 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  President  has  requested  an 
authorization  for  ACDA  of  $17.5  million  for  the  2-year  period  of 
Fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  This  compares  with  $18.5  million 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  expiring  2-year  period.  Of  that 
$17.5  million  total,  $8.3  million  is  programed  for  fiscal  year  1971 
(made  up  of  $6.3  million  for  program  operation  and  $2  million  for 
external  research  and  Field  resting),  and  $9.2  million  will  be 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1972  (made  up  of  $6.7  million  for 
program  operation  and  $2.5  million  for  external  research  and  Field 
testing). 

The  planned  increase  of  $0.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1972  over 
Fiscal  year  1971  (consisting  of  $400,000  more  for  program 
operations,  $255,000  more  for  external  research,  and  $245,000 
more  for  Field  testing),  would  result  in  a  total  level  of  funding 
somewhat  less  than  the  $9.5  million  actually  appropriated  for 
Fiscal  year  1970. 

The  projected  level  of  funding  for  program  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1972  is  a  continuation  of  the  level  of  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  but  provides  for  such  things  as  mandatory  increases  in 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits,  and  anticipated  new 
program  requirements  arising  out  of  SALT  negotiations  and  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD). 

The  projected  level  of  fiscal  year  1972  funding  for  externa! 
research  and  Field  testing  reilects  anticipated  requirements  growing 
out  of  SALT,  and  chemical,  biological,  and  conventional  arms 
control.  Projected  external  research  plans  for  the  entire 
authorization  period  are  described  in  our  presentation  book  in 
sections  beginning  on  pages  1 8  and  22.  In  addition,  a  table  on  page 
21  shows  planned  funding  allocations  by  research  category. 

'Ante.  p.  27. 
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The  external  research  program  of  the  Agency  has  decreased 
since  fiscal  year  1966-from  $5.8  to  $2.5  million  in  the  planned 
fiscal  year  1972  budget.  During  the  2  years  of  the  expiring 
authorization  (fiscal  years  1969  and  i  970),  the  funding  for 
external  research  totaled  $6.5  million. 

Of  that  amount,  approximately  $1.8  million  was  for  field 
testing  and  $4.7  million  for  other  external  research-a  figure  well 
below  the  $7  million  ceiling  imposed  by  Congress  on  external 
research  (other  than  field  testing)  in  our  last  authorization. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  in  anticipated  needs  within  the 
proposed  authorization  period,  the  total  requested  amount  is,  as  I 
have  already  noted,  less  than  the  amount  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  expiring  authorization  period.  There  are  a  number  of 
factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  decrease. 

When  l  assumed  the  job  as  Director  of  the  Agency  early  last 
year,  we  began  an  assessment  of  our  contract  research  program  in 
the  light  of  present  and  foreseeable  requirements.  Since  its 
establishment,  the  Agency  has  conducted  a  research  program 
designed  to  support  our  role  in  the  development  of  national 
policies,  to  support  negotiations,  and  to  contribute  to  the  fund  of 
knowledge,  called  for  in  section  31  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act.3 

It  has  contracted  with  universities,  research  institutions, 
industries,  and  other  governmental  agencies  to  obtain  the  technical 
competence  and  expertise  not  available  in  the  Agency.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  carried  on  a  significant  amount  of  in-house 
research. 

A  very  substantial  basic  fund  of  knowledge  has  now  been 
acquired.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  need  to  continue  to 
supplement  and  update  that  knowledge,  a  need  that  will  vary  with 
circumstances.  Some  of  this  work  can  be  done  in-house;  the  rest, 
for  which  we  do  not  have  appropriate  in-house  capabilities,  will 
involve  external  contracts  as  in  the  past. 

But  we  felt  it  prudent  to  pause  and  fully  digest  what  had  been 
done.  This  pause  is  reflected  in  the  programed  decrease  of  our 
fiscal  year  1971  research  budget  to  $2  million  out  of  a  total 
budget  request  of  $8.3  million. 

Given  the  current  effort  we  are  devoting  to  SALT  and  the 
promising  developments  in  this  area,  it  might  well  be  asked,  why 
doesn’t  the  ACDA  reseuiwh  budget  go  up  rather  than  down? 
ACDA  has  devoted  a  significant  part  of  its  research  effort  over  the 
past  few  years  to  subjects  directly  related  to  SALT,  and  we 
thereby  acquired  a  substantial  body  of  background  information 
and  expert  understanding  of  the  central  problems. 

In  addition,  1  would  like  to  emphasize  the  govemmentwide 
effort  related  to  SALT  which  has  greatly  facilitated  ACDA’s  SALT 
preparations.  The  extensive  resources  of  other  Government 
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agencies  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  complex  subject.  For 
example,  my  Agency  has  been  able  to  tap  the  internal  ami  external 
research  capabilities  of  CIA  and  DOD  in  our  preparation  for 
SALT.  I  would  like  to  note  there  that  in  this  interagency  process 
the  results  of  critical  research  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
exchanged  and  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and  cooperation. 

We  will  continue,  of  course,  to  devote  a  substantial  amount  of 
our  research  funds  to  SALT  related  matters,  in  order  to  insure  that 
we  continue  to  have  an  adequate  independent  basis  for  our  own 
evaluations  and  judgments.  The  ACDA  research  effort  combined 
with  the  products  available  to  us  from  other  Government  agencies 
will  provide  the  necessary  background  data  and  analyses  for 
ACDA’s  SALT  efforts.  In  short,  1  believe  the  authorization 
requested  would  provide  adequate  funds  to  meet  our  research 
needs  for  SALT  and  other  efforts. 

We  are  propc  ing  an  amendment  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  in  our  legislative  program  which  will  provide  for 
the  uniform  compensation  of  assistant  directors  of  ACDA. 

Section  24  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  provides 
for  four  assistant  directors  of  the  agency  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  One  of  the  four  has  always 
been  a  military  officer,  detailed  to  the  agency  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  from  one  of  the  armed  services,  as  authorized  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  of  section  41  of  the  act.  In  filling  this  position  he  holds 
the  grade  of  vice  adm^al  oi  lieutenant  general. 

Level  V  of  the  executive  salary  schedule  applies  to  the  four 
assistant  directors  of  the  agency.  The  annual  compensation  of  level 
V  executives  is  currently  $36,000  per  annum.  Two  of  the 
incumbent  assistant  directors  are  from  the  civil  service,  another  is 
a  Foreign  Service  officer,  class  I,  and  the  fourth  is  presently  an 
Army  lieutenant  general. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  is  paid  the  full  salary  of  a  level  V 
executive,  even  though  this  is  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
compensation  of  other  Foreign  Service  officers  of  his  class.  This  is 
authorized  bv  section  571(c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.  The  military  officer  detailed  from  the  Army  is  the 
only  assistant  director  who  does  not  currently  receive  the  level  V 
salary.  Special  legislative  authority  is  required  to  pay  that  salary. 

The  practice  of  having  a  senior  military  officer  serve  as  head  of 
our  Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau  brings  valuable 
professional  military  experience  and  judgment  to  the  center  of  our 
arms  control  efforts,  and  we  would  like  to  continue  the  practice.  I 
want  to  get  the  best  officer  I  can  for  this  job,  and  l  would  not 
want  it  in  any  way  to  appear  as  a  second  class  post  in  our  Agency. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  remove  an  inequity  in  the 
salary  scale  of  assistant  directors.  P^Tedent  exists  for  such 
legislation,  in  positions  filled  by  the  n-  :tury  in  both  the  AEC  (42 

4  22  use  961(c). 
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U.S.C.  2038)  and  CIA  (50  U.S.C.  403  (b)  ).  Another  precedent 
was  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Civilian-Military  Liaison 
Committee  in  NASA  (42  U.S.C.  2474  (d)  ),  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  that  committee  in  1965. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  that  aspect  of  our  program 
operation  that  relates  to  negotiations.  The  expiring  authorization 
period  has  probably  encompassed  more  far-reaching  arms  control 
developments  than  any  other  period  in  history.  After  years  of 
negotiations,  agreement  on  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  was 
reached  in  calendar  1968.5  And  within  the  last  year,  in  addition  to 
the  commencement  of  SALT,  the  United  States  signed  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  instrument  of  ratification,  announced 
new  policies  on  chemical  and  biological  arms  control;  and  adopted 
new  approaches  which  make  it  likely  that  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
conclude  a  multilateral  treaty  to  keep  the  nuclear  arms  race  from 
spreading  to  the  seabeds. 

SALT  will  resume  in  Vienna  on  April  16.  If  both  sides  continue 
in  the  same  serious  businesslike  manner  reflected  in  the 
preliminary  Helsinki  talks,  the  prospects  for  achieving  some 
constraints  on  strategic  arms  competition  appear  brighter  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Strategic  arms  control  is  an  extremely  complex  subject; 
meaningful  agreements  to  curb  strategic  arms  competition  will  not 
be  easily  achieved.  However,  we  believe  it  may  be  possible  to  reach 
agreements  which  would  be  in  our  mutual  security  interest.  Our 
efforts  will  be  directed  toward  reaching  such  agreements  is  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  multilateral  search  for  effective  arms  control  measures, 
the  United  Nations  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role. 
Because  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  working  out  arms  control 
agreements  in  such  a  large  forum,  however,  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  found  it  useful  to  establish  conference  machinery  linked 
to,  but  not  a  part  of,  the  United  Nations. 

This  machinery,  which  had  its  start  in  the  Ten-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee,  evolved  into  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee  (ENDC),  and  is  now  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD).  Additional  countries  were 
brought  into  the  CCD  in  1969  through  an  enlargement  of  the 
Committee  from  18  to  26  members. 

The  site  for  the  discussions  is  Geneva  where,  since  1962,  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  cochaired  the  Conference. 
The  United  States  believes  this  body  will  continue  to  play  an 
essential  role  in  reaching  multilateral  arms  control  agreements. 

Completion  of  the  seabeds  arms  control  treaty,  chemical  and 
biological  arms  control,  and  the  question  of  a  complete  ban  on  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  are  likely  to  be  the  most  prominent 
issues  under  discussion  at  the  CCD  during  1970.  Prospects  for 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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these  negotiations  are  treated  more  fully  in  the  presentation  book 
prepared  for  the  Committee’s  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agency  has  had  the  privilege  on  several 
occasions  of  briefing  this  committee  on  SALT.  The  committee  has 
also  been  kept  apprised  of  other  negotiating  developments  in  the 
arms  control  field.  I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  1  appreciate 
the  committee’s  help  in  the  pursuit  of  our  country’s  arms  control 
objectives.  We  hope  that  we  can  continue  *o  merit  your  support 
and  I  respectfully  request  that  committee  to  approve  our  current 
legislative  program. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Bacteriological  Weapons,  March  3,  19701 

Among  the  disarmament  measures  under  consideration  by  our 
Committee  is  the  question  of  banning  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 
Speaking  here  on  18  February,  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs. 
Myrdal,  called  this  “our  most  urgent  task”.2  The  representative  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Garcia  Robles,  in  his  statement  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  session,  called  upon  the  Committee  to  submit  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  draft  convention  prohibiting  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  all  types  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  and  providing  for  the  destruction  or 
the  diversion  to  peaceful  purposes  of  existing  stockpiles  of  those 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.0 

45.  One  cannot  but  share  that  view  and  that  concern.  A 
solution  to  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  would  be  of 
immense  importance,  from  the  standpoint  both  of  saving  mankind 
from  the  horrors  of  a  war  in  which  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  were  used,  and  of  advancing  the  cause  of  disarmament  as 
a  whole.  In  its  statement  of  17  February  the  Soviet  delegation 
pointed  out  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  convention  between  the 
States  of  the  world  was  an  important  and  urgent  measure.4  The 
reason  for  this  is  primarily  that,  despite  widespread  condemnation 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare,  a  number  of 
countries  are  still  actively  engaged  in  the  development  and 
production  of  such  weapons  and  their  stockpiles  are  growing  to 
threatening  proportions,  which  makes  the  ase  of  such  weapons  in 
military  conflicts  more  and  more  probable.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  have 


1 CCD/PV.  454.  op.  17-25 
JCX:D/PV.450.p.  17. 
‘CCD/PV  449,  pp.  25  ff. 
*Ante.  pp.  14-16. 
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now  been  created  the  use  of  which  could  cause  incalculable  harm 
to  human  beings. 

46.  Well-known  cases  of  the  use  of  poisonous  substances  have 
caused  deep  anxiety  and  the  justified  indignation  of  all  mankind. 
Whatever  kind  of  chemical  agents  were  used,  whether  they  were 
lethal  or  irritant,  tear  gases  or  defoliants,  in  the  final  analysis  all  of 
them  were  directed  against  human  beings,  combatants  and 
peaceful  civilians  alike.  The  target  of  chemical  a  id  bacteriological 
weapons  is  man.  And  this,  above  all,  constitutes  the  exceptionally 
dangerous  feature  of  these  weapons,  which  insistently  poses  the 
question  of  the  need  for  their  speedy  elimination  from  the  arsenals 
of  States. 

47.  The  very  fact  that  such  weapons  exist  and  continue  to  be 
developed  breeds  mistrust  in  relations  between  States  and  aggra¬ 
vates  the  international  situation.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
fact,  in  particular,  by  the  authors  of  the  report  recently  published 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  to  which  the  representative  of  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Christov,  has 
just  referred.  The  document  states,  among  other  matters- 

The  . .  .  reciprocal  fears  between  nations  might  contribute  in  turn  to  a  proliferation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  an  accelerated  arms  race,  resulting  in  vastly 
increased  danger  of  accidental  or  deliberate  release  of  chemical  and  biological  agents. 

...  As  long  as  chemical  and  biological  research  directed  specifically  to  military  use  is 
continued,  it  will  be  considered  necessary  by  some  countries  tc  continue  research 
towards  detection  of  and  protection  against  such  agents.  This  research  could  in  itself 
point  to  agents  more  destructive  than  those  now  existing.  In  view  of  the  power  of 
existing  agents  in  conditions  favourable  to  their  use  a.  4  the  possibility  of  developing 
new  and  even  more  dangerous  weapons,  it  is  imperative  to  find  ways  oi  abolishing  any 
presumed  need  for  this  militarily  orientated  research  as  soon  as  possible  5 * 

48.  The  demand  for  measures  aimed  at  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  chemicai  and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare  from  the  life 
of  the  human  community  has  now  become  universal.  Govern¬ 
ments,  politicians,  people  of  different  views  and  convictions  and 
world-famous  scientists  are  insisting  on  it.  Last  September  a  group 
of  Soviet  scientists  working  in  the  field  of  medicine  stated: 

We,  Soviet  physicians,  appeal  with  a  firm  hope  that  our  joint  efforts,  supported  by  all 
*who  cherish  the  peace  and  happiness  of  future  generations,  will  be  able  to  save  mankind 
from  the  threat  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  war.. . .  It  is  our  duty  to  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  adopts  urgent  measures  prohibiting  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.' 

49.  The  prohibition  of  the  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  their  destruction  is  a 
timely  step  which  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  approval  of 
world  public  opinion.  That  prohibition  will  be  the  next  logical  act 
after  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  prohibiting  the  use  in  war  of 
chemical  weapons  and  bacteriological  agents,7  and  will  eliminate 
for  ever  one  of  the  dangerous  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

5  World  Health  Organization,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemicel  and  Biological  Weapons:  Re¬ 
port  of  a  WHO  Group  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970),  p.  20. 

* Pravda,  Sept.  13,  1969,  p.  4. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
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50.  In  its  resolution  2603  B  (XXIV)  the  General  Assembly 
requested  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  on  prohibition  of 
the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  their  destruction.8 
Thus  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  now  has  before  it  an 
absolutely  concrete  and  definite  practical  task  -  that  of  reaching 
agreement  on  the  text  of  a  corresponding  international  conven¬ 
tion.  The  fulfilment  of  that  task  is  facilitated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  initiative  of  the  socialist  countries, 
the  question  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  was  discussed  in  detail  at  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Many  delegations  expressed  their  views 
on  this  problem  and  stated  in  particular  what  in  their  view  the 
contents  of  such  a  convention  should  be.  The  course  of  the 
discussion  at  the  General  Assembly  and  its  results  enable  im¬ 
portant  conclusions,  to  be  drawn  in  this  regard. 

51.  One  of  these  conclusions  is  tv  at  the  majority  of  States  agree 
with  the  approach  proposed  by  the  socialist  States:  namely  the 
need  for  a  simultaneous  prohibition  of  both  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  That  point  of  view  was  expressed  in 
particular  by  the  rep  resentatives  of  India,  Nigeria,  Brazil,  Japan 
and  a  number  of  other  States.  Thus  the  representative  of  India, 
Mr.  Husain,  speaking  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  said: 

It  is  the  firm  view  of  the  Indian  delegation  that  both  types  of  weapons  should  be  dealt 
with  together  or  simultaneously _ * 

...  we  share  the  view  expressed  by  a  number  of  delegations  that  the  General 
Assembly  should  ask  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  give  urgent 
consideration  to  the  conclusion  of  a:i  agreement  or.  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  and  on 
the  elimination  of  existing  stocks  of  such  weapons,  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
both  weapons  to  be  dealt  with  simultaneously. ’ 0 

52.  In  supporting  such  an  approach  in  this  matter,  the 
representative  of  Japan  recalled  the  view  expressed  earlier  by 
Japan  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  that  ‘chemical  and 
biological  weapons  have  much  in  common  and  should  be  banned 
all  together.”’ 1 

53.  The  representative  of  Brazil,  Mr.  de  Araujo  Castro,  noted  in 
his  statement  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  regarding  the  United  Kingdom  proposal  to  ban  at  first 
onl>  bacteriological  weapons,  thut- 

The  arguments  for  that  procedure  put  forth  by  the  British  delegation  in  Geneva  and  in 
New  Vork  have  not  been  convincing  enough  to  rally  a  sig  lificant  number  of  supporters. 
Both  methods  of  warfare,  chemical  «nd  bactenulogi  ;al,  have  traditionally  been 
considered  in  the  same  context,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.' 1 

PP-  717-719. 

*  A/C.  1/PV.  1706,  pp.  19-20. 

10  !bid  ,  p.  22. 

"A/C.  1/PV.  1697,  pp.  53-55. 

1 J  A/C.  !/PV.  1692,  p.  21 
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In  resolutions  2603  A  and  B  (XXIV),  which  were  adopted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  question  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  is  in  point  of  fact  also  considered  not 
separately  but  as  a  single  problem.1 3  As  is  well  known,  many 
delegations  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  have  expressed 
themselves,  also  at  its  present  session,  in  favour  of  a  joint  approach 
to  consideration  of  the  problem  of  cnemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr. 
Khallaf,  said  in  his  statement  of  24  February: 

As  regards  the  draft  convention  submitted  by  the  nine  socialist  countries,  we  are 
gratified  to  note  that  it  is  comprehensive  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  both  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  This  conforms  to  our  basic  position  on  the  subject,  which  favours 
the  treatment  of  these  weapons  simultaneously.' 4 

54.  In  our  view,  such  an  approach  to  the  problem  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  is  a  natural  and  logical  one.  It  is 
justified  from  every  point  of  view  -  scientific,  military,  political 
and  practical.  Despite  certain  differences  in  the  very  nature  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  science  at  times  has 
difficulty  in  determining  exactly  to  which  of  these  two  types  a 
particular  variety  should  be  assigned.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  varieties  of  such  weapons— toxins-can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  with  the  help  of  living  organisms-bacteria-and 
can  therefore  be  assigned  to  bacteriological  weapons.  Their 
production  is  the  production  at  the  same  time  of  both  bacteriolog¬ 
ical  and  chemical  weapons. 

55.  Traditionally  science  has  always  treated  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  as  a  single  problem.  That  is  precisely  how 
it  is  considered  in  the  well-known  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  prepared  by  outstanding  scientists  from  four¬ 
teen  countries,  and  in  the  World  Health  Organization’s  report  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.1 5 

56.  On  the  military  level  these  types  of  weapons  are  also  close 
together.  The  characteristic  feature  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
agents,  namely  that  they  act  exclusively  on  living  tissue,  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  dealing  with  them  together  as  weapons  of 
the  same  type.  The  ways  of  using  chemical  and  bacteriological 
agents  and  the  methods  of  their  delivery  are  largely  similar.  Both 
types  of  these  weapons  can  be  used  both  on  the  tactical  and  on 
the  strategic  level. 

57.  Politically,  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  are  also 
treated  as  one  problem.  The  decisions  that  have  been  adopted  on 
this  problem  cover  both  types  of  weapons  simultaneously.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  deals  with  both  these  methods  of 
warfare,  and  it  would  be  unjustified  to  show  a  different  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons. 

^  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  716-719. 

jJCCO/PV.  452,  p.  18. 
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58.  Prohibition  of  the  development,  manufacture  and  stock¬ 
piling  of  only  one  type  of  those  weapons-for  instance,  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons-would  have  a  negative  effect  also  in  the  sense 
that  it  might  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the  other  type,  chemical 
weapons,  was  less  dangerous  and  that  its  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  would,  as  it  were,  be  permissible.  Moreover,  such  a 
solution  to  the  problem -the  prohibition  of  bacteriological  weapons 
only-might  even  to  some  extent  stimulate  the  development  of 
chemical  weapons  in  those  countries  which  are  the  advocates  of  their 
use  and  which  would  thus  obtain  a  basis  in  international  law  for 
intensifying  the  production  of  those  weapons.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  attention  was  drawn  to  this  fact,  in  particular, 
by  the  representative  of  Pakistan,  who  said: 

Further,  by  separating  biological  weapons  from  chemical  weapons  one  may  be  led  to  the 
unwarranted  interpretation  that  the  use  of  (he  chemical  weapons  is  perhaps  not  so 
condemnable  as  that  of  biological  weapons. 1 6 

The  Soviet  delegation  believes  that  those  are  precisely  the 
consequences  to  which  the  proposal  made  by  the  United  Kingdom 
in  its  draft  convention  to  ban  only  bacteriological  methods  of 
warfare,1 7  and  supported  in  this  Committee  by  the  delegations  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Italy  and  Canada,  might  lead. 

59.  In  the  course  of  the  General  Assembly's  debate  on  the 
question  of  concluding  a  convention  on  the  complete  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare,  a  number  of 
States  showed  considerable  interest  in  the  question  of  ensuring  the 
fulfilment  by  the  parties  to  it  of  the  obligations  laid  down  in  such 
a  convention-the  question  of  control.  Many  representatives  drew 
attention  in  this  connexion  to  the  special  nature  cf  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  the  production  of  which  is  closely  and 
specifically  linked  to  the  production  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  substances  for  peaceful  purposes.  For  this  reason  verifi¬ 
cation  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  control  posts,  the  dispatch  of 
on-site  inspection  groups  and  so  on  would  be  simply  impossible 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  since,  as  several  representatives  at 
the  General  Assembly  pointed  out,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
controllers  in  almost  every  laboratory. 

60.  The  discussion  on  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
provided  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  many  States 
concerning  the  approach  to  be  adopted  in  drawing  up  a  con¬ 
vention  prohibiting  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  concerning  the  provisions  that 
should  form  the  basis  of  its  content.  In  our  view,  the  draft 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such  weapons  put  forward  by 
the  delegations  of  nine  socialist  countries,  namely  Bulgaria,  the 


1 ‘A/C.l/PV.  1707, p.  11. 
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Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly1 8  most  broadly  reflects  the 
viewsof  States  regarding  the  content  of  an  agreement  on  the  complete 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare. 

61.  Permit  me  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  most  important 
provisions  of  that  document.  The  key  articles  of  the  draft 
convention  are  the  first  three.  Articles  1  and  2  stipulate 
respectively  that  States  parties  to  the  convention  undertake  not  to 
develop,  produce,  stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  and  to  destroy  or  to  divert  to 
peaceful  uses  all  previously  accumulated  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  (biological)  weapons  in  their  possession.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  diversion  to  peaceful  uses  of  those  types  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  substances  which  could  be  used  both  for  military 
and  for  peaceful  purposes.  Thus  the  implementation  of  those 
articles  of  the  convention  would  in  itself  already  signify  a  radical 
so’ution  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
ana  the  complete  exclusion  of  those  weapons  from  the  life  of  the 
human  community. 

62  \rticle<!  1  and  2  are  also  strengthened  by  the  provisions  of 
article  3  under  which  the  parties  to  the  convention  undertake  not 
to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  particular  State,  group  of  States 
or  international  organizations  to  develop,  produce  or  otherwise 
acquire  and  stockpile  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 

63.  Articles  4,  5  and  6  of  the  draft  convention  are  also  of  great 
importance  and  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  them 
separately. 

64.  Article  4  stipulates  that  each  State  party  to  the  convention 
shall  be  internationally  responsible  for  compliance  with  its 
provisions  by  the  citizens  and  undertakings  of  its  country.  Under 
article  5  the  States  parties  to  the  convention  undertake  to  take  as 
soon  as  possible  the  necessary  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  in  their  countries  to  prohibit  the  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  to  provide  for  their  destruction.  The  application  of 
this  article  of  the  convention  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of 
guaranteeing  the  implementation  of  this  agreement  and  of 
achieving  the  aim  of  the  complete  prohibition  and  elimination  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare. 

65.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  view  expressed  by 
many  representatives  at  the  General  Assembly  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  system  of  verification  or  control  to  uiceUain  whether 
or  not  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  are  being  produced  in 
any  particular  country  is  an  extremely  complicated  matter  and 
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unfeasible  in  practice,  bearing  in  mind  the  specific  features  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  substances,  the  production  process  of 
which  for  peaceful  purposes  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
process  of  their  production  for  military  requirements.  The 
government  of  each  State  party  to  the  convention  will  guarantee, 
bearing  in  mind  its  international  responsibility  in  this  regard,  that 
no  industrial  enterprise  and  no  citizen  of  that  country  is  engaged 
in  the  development  and  production  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons  and,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  no  stockpiles  of 
such  weapons  are  being  created  in  the  military  arsenals  of  that 
country. 

66.  Also  directly  related  to  articles  4  and  5  is  article  6  of  the 
convention,  which  states  that  the  States  parties  to  the  convention 
undertake  to  consult  one  another  and  to  co-operate  in  solving  any 
problems  which  may  arise  in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
the  convention.  Article  6  leaves  the  States  parties  to  the 
convention  free  to  determine  the  principles  ar.d  the  scope  of  such 
consultations  and  co-operation,  depending  on  the  requirements 
that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  implementing  the  convention.  The 
consultations  provided  for  in  article  6  will  enable  the  States,  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony,  to  settle  any  doubts  that  may  arise  in  regard  to 
the  implementation  of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  This  is  one  of 
the  provisions  designed  to  make  the  convention  an  effective 
international  agreement. 

67.  The  combination  of  three  articles  of  the  convention- 
articles  4,  5  and  6— is  intended  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the 
convention  by  the  parties  thereto.  These  articles,  we  believe,  meet 
the  view  expressed  by  a  number  of  delegations  at  the  General 
Assembly  that  it  .s  necessary  to  ensure  strict  compliance  by  the 
States  parties  with  the  terms  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of 
such  weapons. 

68.  We  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  Poland,  Mr.  Natorf,  on  24  February  in  which 
he  informed  the  Conference  that  a  group  of  Polish  experts  had 
prepared  a  proposal  dealing  with  the  problem  of  safeguards,  and 
that  after  consultation  with  the  other  sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty 
the  Polish  delegation  would  introduce  this  document  when  the 
Committee  tackles  the  substance  of  the  problem.19  In  this 
connexion  the  Soviet  side  declares  that  it  is  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  Polish  and  other  delegations  in  the  search  for  the  most 
acceptable  and  effective  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
complete  prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons. 

69.  On  the  whole  the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the 
socialist  countries  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  a 
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document  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  work  to  ensure  a  positive 
solution  to  the  problem  of  reaching  agreement  on  an  international 
convention  banning  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  providing 
for  their  destruction.  It  is  precise’y  in  this  way  that  the  Committee 
would  be  able  in  a  fairly  short  time  to  prepare  the  text  of  an 
international  convention  which  wouid  finally  solve  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  completely  exclude 
them  from  the  life  of  the  community. 

70.  The  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  like  the  delegations  of 
the  other  socialist  countries  co-sponsors  of  this  draft  convention, 
trusts  that  it  will  be  the  subject  of  an  all-round  and  businesslike 
discussion  and  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  will  display  a 
sincere  desire  to  reach  a  speedy  agreement  on  this  question.  Only 
such  an  approach  will  enable  us  to  ensure  success  in  our  work. 


Statement  by  President  Nixon  on  the  Entry  Into  Force  of  the 

Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  5, 

19701 

Mr.  Secretary.  Your  Excellencies,  the  members  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps,  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  our 
distinguished  guests: 

With  the  completion  of  this  ceremony  this  Treaty  is  now  in 
force  and  has  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  something  beyond 
that  formal  statement  which  puts  the  Treaty  in  force. 

I  feel  that  on  an  occasion  like  this,  an  historic  occasion,  it  is 
well  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  those,  both  in  our  Government  and 
in  other  Governments,  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  success 
in  negotiating  this  Treaty. 

First,  in  our  own  Government,  1  should  point  out  that  the 
Treaty  spans  three  Administrations-the  Kennedy  Administration, 
the  Johnson  Administration,  and  its  completion  in  this  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

It  was  primarily  negotiated  during  the  Johnson  Administration. 
And  we  very  much  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  this 
ceremony  due  to  an  illness,  which  I  understand  will  certainly  be 
temporary.  We  trust  that,  if  he  is  looking  on  television,  he  has  seen 
this  ceremony  and  the  culmination  of  what,  I  know,  was  one  of 
his  major  objectives  during  his  Administration,  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  ot  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Having  spoken  of  President  Johnson  and  his  Administration,  I 
think  it  is  also  appropriate  to  speak  of  the  negotiating  team. 


1  S/970 1,  Mar.  12,  1970.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968, 
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Seated  at  this  table  is  William  C.  Foster.  In  speaking  of  him,  I 
speak  of  all  the  men  who  worked  with  him. 

I  can  speak  with  some  experience  in  that  respect.  I  remember 
v..  two  occasions  when  I  was  in  Geneva-when  I  was  out  of  office 
with  no  influence  in  the  Administration  in  Washington  and  very 
little  influence  in  my  own  Party-Mr.  Foster  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  Treaty  that  he  took  much  of  his  time  to  explain  it  and  also  to 
present  the  facts  in  an  effective  way  as  to  why  the  Treaty  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
involved.  In  other  words,  what  was  involved  here  was  not  only  ne¬ 
gotiation  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  other  members  of  his  team, 
but  a  very  effective  and  necessary  programme  of  education. 

And  for  that  long  and  at  times  very  frustrating,  and  at  times 
almost,  it  seemed,  impossible  task,  we  can  congratulate  him  and  all 
ths  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  who  worked  as  he  did  for 
that  Treaty. 

And  on  this  occasion,  too,  I  wish  to  pay  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  are  here. 

This  Treaty  indicates  the  continuity  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  its  search  for  a  just  peace,  and  it  also  indicates  its  bipartisan 
character,  because  without  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  Treaty  received  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  bipartisan 
support  in  the  House  as  well,  this  Treaty  could  not  go  into  effect 
as  it  has  today. 

And,  finally,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  and  express  appreciation  to 
all  the  representatives  of  the  other  Governments  that  are  present 
here  today. 

The  fact  that  so  many  Governments  have  brought  this  Treaty 
into  effect  is  an  indication  of  the  immense  desire  that  exists 
among  all  people  in  the  world  tc  reduce  the  danger  of  war  and  to 
find  a  way  peacefully  to  settle  our  differences. 

This  is  indeed  an  historic  occasion.  As  I  sit  here  today,  I  only 
hope  that  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present 
will  look  back  one  day  and  see  that  this  was  the  first  milestone  on 
a  road  which  led  to  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  on  a 
road  which  led  to  lasting  peace  among  nations. 

This  milestone,  as  has  alr.ady  been  indicated,  results  in 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  extent  that  the 
nations  participating  in  this  ceremony  and  which  have  ratified  the 
Treaty  have  indicated. 

The  next  milestone,  we  trust,  will  be  the  limitation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  historic  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  which  will 
enter  their  second  phase  on  15  April  in  Vienna.  And  we  note  the 
fact  that  when  Prime  Minister  Kosygin  signed  the  Treaty  in 
Moscow  today,  reference  was  made  to  those  talks. 

We  trust  that  on  1 5  April  the  climate  foi  progress  in  those  talks 
will  be  good  and  that  we  can  at  some  time  in  the  future  look 
forward  to  a  ceremony  in  which  we  note  the  ratification  of  that 
historic  Treaty. 
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And  then  finally,  of  course,  we  trust  that  the  third  milestone 
will  be  continued  progress  in  reducing  the  political  tensions,  the 
differences  between  Governments  which  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  consider  that  we  must  maintain  armed  forces  to  the  degree  that 
we  maintain  them. 

This  is  the  work  of  all  of  us,  the  work  of  the  diplomats,  the 
work  of  the  men  of  peace,  and  all  of  us  I  think  can  be  so  described 
today. 

And  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  historic  occasion,  iet  us  trust  that 
we  will  look  back  and  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  and  major 
steps  in  that  process  in  which  the  nations  of  the  world  moved 
from  a  period  of  confrontation  to  a  period  of  negotiation  and  a 
period  of  lasting  peace. 


Statement  hy  Premier  Kosygin  on  the  Entry  Into  Force  of  the 

Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March  5, 

19701 

We  are  participants  in  an  event  of  great  international  signifi¬ 
cance.  Today  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  enters  into  force.  Allow  me  to  express,  at  the  behest  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  our  deep  satisfaction  at  this  event. 

From  the  moment  when  nuclea’"  weapons  were  first  produced 
the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  unswervingly  been  directed 
towards  saving  mankind  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  an 
important  step  towards  the  attainment  of  that  goal,  for  it  creates  a 
definite  barrier  to  the  further  proliferation  of  the  dangerous  means 
of  mass  destruction  constituted  by  such  weapons. 

In  accordance  with  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertake  not  to 
transfer  such  weapons  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  directly  or 
indirectly  and  not  to  assist  in  their  manufacture  or  acquisition. 
Non-nuclear  weapon  States,  for  their  part,  undertake  not  to 
manufacture  or  acquire  such  weapons. 

This  Treaty  has  won  wide  international  acceptance.  It  has  been 
signed  by  almost  100  States.  Now,  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  spreading  nuclear  weapons 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  norms  of  international  law,  a 
norm  which  even  those  States  that  are  not  parties  to  the  Treaty 
will  be  unable  to  ignore.  They  too  will  bear  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  a  limit  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  to  be  established. 

The  Soviet  Union  as  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  seeks  no  unilateral 
advantages  for  itself.  We  are  guided  above  all  by  the  desire  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  peoples  and  enable  them  to  lead  a 

1  S/9684,  Mar.  9,  1970.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968.  pp. 
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peaceful  life,  and,  in  addition,  to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war.  It  is  precisely  in  the  interests  of  achieving  that 
lofty  purpose  that  the  Treaty  should  prevent  the  spread  of 
death-dealing  nuclear  weapons  over  the  earth.  At  the  same  time, 
the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology  should 
be  available  for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  entry  into  force  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  confronts 
the  Parties  to  it  with  serious  tasks.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
question  of  control.  Control  must  be  reliable  and  must  be  effected 
within  the  periods  established  by  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  does 
not,  of  course,  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  themselves.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  now  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  nuclear  Powers, 
and  all  other  countries,  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  achieve 
progress  in  the  matter  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This 
is  an  urgent  necessity  in  the  interests  of  improving  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  deem  it  essential 
to  advance  still  further  along  that  path  and  they  call  upon  all 
States  to  show  goodwill  and  readiness  actually  to  set  about  the 
task  of  achieving  genuine  disarmament.  For  our  part,  we  are 
making  persistent  efforts,  in  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Committee 
and  elsewhere,  to  reach  agreement  on  the  cessation  of  the  arms 
race,  particularly  with  respect  to  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons, 
and  to  bring  about  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Geneva  Committee  has  instructions  from  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  work  for  the  conclusion  in  the  very  near  future  of  a 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  on 
the  destruction  of  such  weapons  and  of  a  treaty  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

The  Soviet  Government  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
dialogue  with  the  United  States  which  began  at  the  end  of  last 
year  on  limiting  the  strategic  arms  race.  We  are  now  making  very 
serious  preparations  for  the  negotiations  on  this  matter  which  are 
to  begin  at  Vienna  in  April  of  this  year.  The  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  goodwill  of  both  sides. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  confidence  that  the  deposit  today 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  other  States  of 
instruments  of  ratification  enabling  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif¬ 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  to  enter  into  force  will  be  conducive 
to  the  Treaty’s  acquiring  a  general,  truly  universal  character.  This 
is  an  important  and  a  necessary  Treaty  which  meets  the  interests 
of  all  States  and  all  peoples. 
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Statement  by  Prime  Minister  Wilson  on  the  Entry  Into  Force  of 

the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  March 

5,  19701 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  was  opened  for  signature  in 
Moscow,  in  Washington  and  London,  1  described  this  Treaty  as  the 
most  important  measure  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  on 
which  agreement  had  yet  been  reached.  At  that  historic  moment 
we  set  the  seal  of  success  on  nearly  seven  years  of  negotiations. 
Our  signatures  were  a  token  of  our  confidence  that  the  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  would  agree  that  this  was  the  road  of  wisdom. 

There  have  been  some  who  doubted  whether  there  would  ever 
be  enough  support  to  bring  the  Treaty  into  force.  Whenever  any 
great  endeavour  is  set  afoot  there  are  always  doubters.  In  this  case 
there  may  have  been  more  than  usual  because  the  Treaty  needed 
ratification  by  forty-three  States,  about  a  third  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  community. 

Over  the  months  we  have  watched  as  the  number  of  signatures 
and  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  steadily  mounted;  Britain  ratified 
the  Treaty  in  the  autumn  of  1%8.  Today  we  have  witnessed  the 
culmination  of  the  process,  the  deposit  of  sufficient  instruments 
of  ratification  to  bring  the  Treaty  into  force.  This  ceremony,  in 
which  the  distinguished  representatives  of  our  fellow  depositary 
Governments,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  are  taking  part,  therefore  constitutes  a  momentous 
step.  It  is  being  matched  today  by  similar  ceremonies  in  Moscow 
and  Washington  which  are  being  attended  by  Chairman  Kosygin 
and  President  Ninon. 

But  in  our  pleasure  in  reaching  this  historic  milestone,  let  us 
recognize  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  We  know  that  there 
are  two  forms  of  proliferation,  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal.  The 
countries  which  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  which  are 
now  undertaking  an  obligation  never  to  possess  them,  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  the  nuclear-weapon  States  will  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  bargain.  We  are  confident  that  the  American  and  Russian 
negotiators  will  bear  this  obligation  in  mind  when  they  get  down 
again  next  month  10  the  complex  discussions  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms,  which  may  well  themselves  in  turn  prove  the  most 
important  arms  control  negotiations  undertaken  since  the  last 
World  War. 

Let  us  remember  that,  although  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro¬ 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  comes  into  force  today,  there  are 
.till  a  number  of  States  which  have  not  yet  adhered  to  the  Treaty. 
We  hope  that  these  ceremonies  in  the  capitals  of  the  three 
depositary  Governments  will  encourage  those  States  to  overcome 
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their  present  hesitations  and  to  recognize  that  this  Treaty  offers  to 
them  individually  and  to  mankind  in  general  the  best  hope  of 
avoiding  nuclear  war. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  pay  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  a  tribute  to 
the  dedicated  teamwork  which  has  brought  us  to  this  point.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  who 
worked  with  dedication  and  courage  for  so  many  years  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  this  Treaty.  And  as  1  am  speaking  in  London,  may 
I  specially  mention  our  own  Ministers  for  disarmament  over  this 
period,  Lord  Chalfont  and  Mr.  Mulley.  The  work  of  this 
Committee  shows  us  how  goodwill  and  common  sense  and 
statesmanship  can  triumph,  whatever  the  political  differences  that 
separate  the  nations.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  and 
encouraging  aspect  of  all,  and  augurs  well  for  international 
relations  in  the  1 970s. 

This  is  a  historic  occasion.  It  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning.  Now 
the  challenge  to  humanity  is  what  we  can  do  to  build  on  the 
achievement  we  are  celebrating  today. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and  Bio¬ 
logical  Weapons,  March  12, 19701 

Today  I  intend  to  deal  with  the  subject  which  many  delegations 
which  have  spoken  so  far  have  characterized  as  the  most  urgent 
one  on  our  agenda,  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  This  Committee  is  under  a  mandate  from  the  General 
f-osembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  try  to  reach  agreement  on 
further  prohibitions  in  this  field.  The  mandate  is  comprehensive: 

. , .  to  submit  a  report  on  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  Use  elimination  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
twenty-fifth  session.1 

29.  Before  turning  to  what  is  the  main  theme  of  my  interven¬ 
tion,  namely  the  possibility  of  further  prohibitions  on  production, 
stockpiling,  etc.,  of  these  weapons,  1  feel  compelled  to  deal  for  a 
moment  with  the  already-existing  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  in  international  armed  conflicts. 
The  reason  is  the  public  statement  made  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  on  their  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925, 3  a  statement  which  was  referred  to  at  some  length  by  tl  e 
representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chalfont,  in  his 
intervention  on  19  February.  At  the  end  of  this  part  of  his 


1 CCD/PV.  457.  pp.  14-23. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  717-719. 
5 Ibid.,  pp.  764-76  S 
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statement  Lord  Chalfont  said- 

. . .  that  the  Committee  wou'd  be  doing  itself  a  disservice  if  it  devoted  time  and  attention 
to  seeking  to  outlaw  a  substance  like  CS  at  the  expense  of  concentrating  on  the  whole 
range  of  lethal  weapons  of  war  in  national  arsenals.4 

30.  This  will  of  course  not  happen,  as  the  use  in  war  of 
CS~which  is  a  tear  gas,  whatever  other  names  you  attach  to  it-is 
already  prohibited  under  the  generally-recognized  rules  of 
international  law  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The  relevant 
factor  in  connexion  with  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  a 
substance  like  CS  is  certainly  not  its  physical  appearance  as  smoke 
but  its  physiological  effects  on  man.  The  tear  gase  *.  are  intended  to 
affect  an  adversary  directly,  whereas  smoke- the  use  of  which  in 
warfare  is  not  prohibited  by  international  law -is  a  substance 
intended  mainly  for  hiding,  that  is  for  protecting  oneself. 

31.  It  is  somewhat  disconcerting,  moreover,  to  hear  the 
distinction  “letha)”-“non-lethal”  being  introduced  again.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  makes  no  such  distinction;  and  solid  reasons  have 
been  offered  why  all  these  means  should  be  considered  in  one 
spectrum,  reasons  which  we  have  heard  reiterated  today  by  the 
representative  of  India  and  which  have  been  well  Known  and  valid 
since  the  1920s.  That  the  vast  majority  of  parties  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  interpret  the  ousting  legal  situation  as  constituting  a 
total  ban  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare  was  made  quite 
clear  by  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  on  resolution  2603  A 
(XXIV)  and  the  debate  in  the  First  Committee  which  preceded 
that  vote.s  No  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  had  then  or  earlier 
sought  to  change  its  scope.  Existing  reservations  concern  only  its 
applicability  to  first  use  and  to  non-parties. 

32.  What  has  since  happened  is  a  change  in  the  position  of  one 
party  to  the  Protocol,  the  British  Government,  purporting  to 
establish  a  unilateral  reinterpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  existing 
prohibition.  However,  no  formal  reservation  or  proposal  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Protocol  has  so  far  been  made  by  the  British  or 
any  other  Government  party  to  the  Treaty;  if  it  were,  other  parties 
would  probably  feel  compelled  to  react  formally.  The  United 
Kingdom  statement  is  most  regrettable.  It  is  particularly  so  since  it 
comes  from  a  Government  which  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the 
present  has  shown  such  positive  interest  in  getting  ahead  with 
further  arms-regulation  measures  in  the  Field  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare. 

33.  1  will  now  turn  to  the  main  subject  of  this  interven¬ 
tion;  the  further  prohibit  ions- on  development,  production; 
stockpiling,  etc.-  that  we  should  seek  in  connexion  with  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  When  applying  our  energy  and  ingenuity 
to  this  task  it  is,  I  submit,  useless  to  argue  in  an  abstract  way  for 
or  against  simultaneous  treatment  of  both  chemical  and  biological 
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means  of  warfare.  This  leads  either  to  exercises  like  those  of  <he 
theological  hairsplitting  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  a  strict  division 
of  supporters  along  traditional  political  lines. 

34.  The  most  sensible  way  to  embark  on  our  task  to  try  to 
arrive  at  further  prohibitory  measures  would  seem  to  me  to  be, 
instead,  first  to  analyse  from  a  substantive  point  of  view  how  far  it 
is  feasible  to  treat  chemical  and  biological  weapons  together  or  to 
what  extent  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  separate  treatment.  From 
such  an  analysis  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude,  without  any 
difference  of  opinion,  whether  we  need  to  frame  the  prohibitions 
in  one  or  two  or  more  treaties,  or  whether  we  mi;»ht  perhaps  have 
one  over-all  convention  with  separate  treatment  of  some  types  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents  in  sepa*ate  articles.  We 
should,  after  such  an  analysis,  be  able  to  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  constructive  efforts  which  have  already  been  made,  as 
evidenced  by  the  two  available  draft  conventions,  the  British  one,6 
and  that  put  forward  in  the  United  Nations  by  nine  socialist 
delegations.7 

35.  The  former  deals  only  with  biological  weapons,  as  we 
know.  We  must  therefore  examine  if,  and  how,  it  could  be  applied 
to  chemical  weapons.  It  also  seeks  to  include  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  bacteriological  means  of  warfare,  thus  duplicating  the 
Geneva  ?ro!ocol-an  unnecessary  and  perhaps,  because  it  is 
confined  to  biological  weapons,  even  a  risky  undertaking.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  draft  submitted  by  the  socialist  delegations  which, 
without  taking  up  again  the  question  of  use,  seeks  to  deal  with 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  simultaneously  is  rather  general. 
A  number  of  technical  problems  involved  will  make  their 
appearance  when  we  study  it  further. 

36.  When  attempting  to  compare  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  as  to  common  or  particular  characteristics  we  must 
perforce  look  for  such  possible  differences  as  may  be  of  relevance 
in  connexion  with  a  future  treaty.  From  a  purely  material  point  of 
view  many  agents  that  can  be  used  for  warfare  purposes  have,  of 
course,  specific  qualities.  We  should  concentrate,  however,  on 
those  differences  which  are  relevant  in  our  efforts  at  seeking 
further  comprehensive  prohibitions,  or  which  may  give  rise  to 
different  claims  on  the  needs  for  verification.  The  underlying 
overall  reason  for  this  search  for  relevant  distinctions  is  that  any 
treaty  language  has  to  be  made  quite  concrete  and  spell  out  clearly 
the  obligations  called  for. 

37.  Although  an  agreement  about  further  prohibitions  may 
only  have  to  refer,  as  the  United  Nations  resolution  does,  to 
certain  activities,  such  as  acquisition,  stockpiling  and  destruction 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  I  intend  to  make  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  longer  series  of  activities,  starting  with  research  and 

'  Ibid.  pp.  431  ft. 
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including,  for  instance,  transfers  and  testing,  in  order  to  try  to 
pinpoint  where  similarities  or  dissimilarities  of  substances  call  for 
special  considerations.  This  matter  is  a  little  complicated  and  I 
have  asked  for  my  statement  to  be  circulated  quite  early  so  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  may  follow  it  more  easily. 

38.  In  regard  to  research,  there  is  one  marked  comrrion  feature 
which  will  persist  for  the  future,  namely  that  many  of  the  agents 
which  can  be  used  as  a  base  for  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
are  among  those  which  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  object  of 
basic  research  for  various  peaceful  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
biological  agents,  research  will  be  needed  for  gaining  ever  more 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  diseases  they  cause  and  the 
contagion  risks,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  protective 
devices,  particularly  vaccines.  In  regard  to  chemical  agents  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  demand  for  knowledge  for  producing  protective 
measures,  but  also-in  regard  to  certain  categories-for  the 
development  of  positively  useful  drugs,  insecticides,  herbicides, 
etc. 

39.  However,  we  must  seek  to  establish  the  points  at  which 
such  perfectly  legitimate  research  may  deviate  into  development 
with  the  aim  of  constructing  means  of  warfare.  The  scope  of  a 
research  project  would  then  have  to  be  redefined  and  the 
laboratory  facilities  specialized  if  the  aim  were  to  construct 
weapons.  If  so  intended,  the  laboratories  would  need  special 
equipment  such  as  chambers  for  studying  aerosols  and  safety 
devices  for  handling  extremely  toxic  substances  or  highly  infec¬ 
tious  micro-organisms.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  the 
difference  between  peaceful  purposes  and  those  connected  with 
weapons  manufacture  should  be  quite  clear.  The  scientific  agencies 
responsible  for  research  must  obviously  well  know  where  the  line 
goes,  that  is  where  research  for  peaceful  purposes  passes  into 
research  aiming  at  constructing  warfare  agents.  It  is  aiso  most 
interesting  to  observe  the  mounting  concern  among  scientists  and 
technical  workers  with  the  ethical  problem  they  face  in  connexion 
with  this  latter  type  of  chemical  and  biological  research. 

40.  From  a  verification  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that,  unless  told  that  some  laboratories  were  used  for  military 
purposes,  one  would  be  unlikely  to  be  able  to  tell  them  apart  from 
well-equipped  laboratories  for  studying,  for  instance,  air  pollution, 
drugs  or  vaccines.  While  the  research  facilities  themselves  thus 
offer  few  and  uncertain  possibilities  of  monitoring  from  the 
outside  the  purposes  they  serve,  whether  peaceful  uses  or  not, 
some  pertinent  information  can  now  be  culled  from  open 
scientific  publications.  To  facilitate  verification  or  to  express  it 
positively,  to  allay  suspicions  as  to  possible  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  research,  great  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  open 
information.  V'here  research  is  listed  as  “classified”,  particularly 
by  a  government  agency  or  urjj'cr  a  government  contract, 
suspicion  is  easily  aroused,  of  course.  I  think  it  can  thus  be  said  of 
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research  that  work  on  chemical  and  biological  agents  shows  the 
same  general  features.  Research  with  regard  to  both  these  types  of 
agents  will  most  probably  have  to  be  exempted  from  prohibition 
as  well  as  from  obligatory  verification. 

41.  But  in  regard  to  development  work  on  weapons  ready  for 
application  in  war,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Although 
much  less  is  known,  it  is  evident  from  the  Secretary-General’s 
report  of  last  year  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
mr  ms  of  warfare8  that  comprehensive  work  has  been  performed 
in  several  countries  to  develop  warfare  agents  and  also  devices  for 
the  dissemination  of  those  agents.  This  work  includes  preparing 
instructions  and  manuals  as  well  as  performing  regular  training  in 
handling  chemical  and  biological  weapons  for  warfare  purposes. 
Such  development  work,  as  well  as  training,  could  be  prohibited 
unconditionally.  Again,  although  the  forms  of  devices  will  vary  in 
many  ways,  the  prohibition  of  such  development  work  may  well 
be  dealt  with  in  one  comprehensive  treaty.  Only  with  regard  to  the 
verification  aspect  may  such  differences  exist  as  would  call  for 
separate  treatment.  That  question  is  closely  related  to  the  aspect 
of  production  of  chemical  and  biological  agents,  to  which  I  will 
return  shortly. 

42.  Testing  is  another  activity  which  has  to  be  considered. 
Because  of  the  secrecy  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  such  trials, 
particularly  when  undertaken  in  respect  of  possible  use  in  aerosol 
attacks,  testing  will  have  to  take  place  in  remote  areas  and  at 
comparatively  large  testing  sites  containing  a  number  of  technical 
facilities  and  safety  arrangements.  It  would  seem  to  be  possible  to 
prohibit  simultaneously  the  testing  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  agents.  For  the  purpose  of  verification  «ome  useful  leads 
might  be  derived  from  surveillance  of  the  site  of  and  the  security 
arrangements  for  testing  areas;  while  in  order  to  provide  more 
conclusive  evidence  different  techniques  for  various  chemical  and 
biological  means  of  warfare  might  have  to  be  foreseen. 

43.  Production  of  chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare  is 
of  course  the  main  activity  at  which  international  prohibitions 
have  to  be  directed.  Here  the  problems  become  more  complex. 
Chemical  and  biological  agents  cannot  always  be  treated  similarly. 
The  relevant  question  is  connected  with  the  purpose  of  their 
production.  In  that  respect  a  crucial  difference  makes  itself  felt  in 
regard  to  certain  agents  production  of  which  is  possible  for 
peaceful  purposes  as  well  as  for  warfare 

44.  Biological  agents  obviously  lend  themselves  practically 
wholesale  to  unconditional  prohibition.  Some  exceptions  will  have 
to  be  made,  however,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  under  research, 
for  quantities  needed  for  further  laboratory  work  and  for 
developing  protective  substances,  particularly  vaccines. 
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45.  Unconditional  prohibition  is  also  possible  for  a  long  series 
of  chemical  agents.  Production  of  such  chemical  agents  as  nerve 
gases  and  toxins  might  be  unconditionally  prohibited  and  could 
therefore  be  coupled  with  biological  agents  in  an  international 
agreement.  The  road  divides  at  a  certain  point,  however.  That  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  some  specific  chemical  agents  have  a 
legitimate  use  in  peaceful  activities  which  would  have  to  be 
recognized  in  any  future  convention.  With  that  problem  in  mind 
we  have  to  discuss  the  need  for  a  separation  into  two  categories  of 
prohibition-what  I  have  called  unconditional  and  conditional 
prohibitions. 

46.  To  illustrate  this  situation  it  might  be  useful  to  discuss  the 
herbicides.  Different  kinds  of  these  substances  are  used  extensively 
all  over  the  world  to  increase  the  yield  of  crops  They  are  also  used 
in  big  quantities  in  forestry  and  gardening  and  for  aquatic  weed 
control.  The  method  of  their  application  is  a  highly-developed 
technique  which  concerns  the  right  choice  of  agent,  of  plants  to  be 
eliminated  and  of  the  proper  time  for  action.  Without  these  very 
discerningly  performed  applications  of  herbicides-and  also  of 
pesticides- the  food  situation  in  the  world  today  would  be  even 
worse  than  it  is.  Another  important  civilian  application  is  to  free 
certain  areas  such  as  roadsides,  tracts  under  power  lines,  railway 
hues  and  airports  from  unwanted  vegetation.  That  sort  of  more 
indiscriminate  use  also  has  some  military  applications,  such  as 
freeing  fortifications  and  military  airfields  of  vegetation. 

47.  In  order  to  establish  boundary  lines  in  an  international 
treaty  between  such  production  of  certain  chemical  agents  as  I 
have  just  mentioned  and  production  for  direct  warfare  purposes, 
one  would  probably  have  to  resort  to  what  I  have  called 
“conditional  prohibition”,  or  prohibition  with  partial  restraints. 
Technically  the  problem  might  be  dealt  with  either  in  one 
comprehensive  treaty  with  specified  exemptions  or  in  a  separate 
treaty  or  protocol,  where  the  restraining  conditions  could  then  be 
spelt  out  in  more  detail. 

48.  Undoubtedly  we  have  to  foresee  that  it  might  be  more 
difficult  to  get  international  agreement  on  which  chemical  agents 
to  exempt  than  on  the  prohibition  of  biological  agents  in  general 
and  on  the  considerably  larger  series  of  lethal  and  otherwise 
potently  toxic  chemical  agents.  Luckily,  we  could  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent  probably  be  aided  in  our  search  for  such  a  selective 
prohibition  by  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  some  of  the  substances 
used,  for  instance,  as  herbicides  and  pesticides  have  actually  been 
found  to  have  such  considerable  negative  side-effects,  involving 
short-  or  long-term  risks  to  the  health  of  man,  animal  or  useful 
vegetation,  that  they  have  been  put  under  stringent  regulations. 
Although  such  prohibitory  regulations  belong  within  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  national  legislation  and  differ  considerably  from  country 
to  com  try,  I  believe  we  should  be  able  internationally  to  strive 
gradu  ily  towards  agreement  that  such  agents  as  are  generally 
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excluded  from  civilian  use  could  be  automatically  included  in  a 
treaty  of  unconditional  international  prohibition. 

49.  Distinguishing  between  unconditional  and  conditional  pro¬ 
hibition  means  that  for  the  chemical  agents  the  coverage  in  a  ban 
on  production  would  have  to  be  somewhat  less  extensive  than  in  a 
ban  on  use.  But,  of  course,  “conditional  prohibition”  nevertheless 
has  a  connotation  of  prohibition.  As  to  the  verification  aspect,  1 
suggest  as  a  point  for  further  discussion  that,  while  for  all  agents 
under  “unconditional  prohibition”  the  most  effective  means  of 
verification  which  are  generally  acceptable  should  be  sought,  for 
those  other  cases  of  chemical  agents  it  may  suffice  instead  to 
prescribe  a  procedure  of  obligatory  reporting  to  some  interna¬ 
tional  agency  on  their  production,  stockpiling  and  civilian  use. 

50.  Finally,  the  production  of  the  jther  parts  of  a  weapons 
system,  that  is  the  means  of  dissemination  of  the  agents,  such  as 
shells,  bombs  and  sprayers,  creates  additional  problems.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  some  components,  and  particularly  vehicles  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  chemical  weapons,  might  be  identical  with,  or 
anyway  sufficiently  similar  to  and  hence  integrated  with,  the 
production  in  general  of  conventional  weapons.  For  biological 
weapons  there  will,  however,  probably  be  special  arrangements, 
easier  to  identify.  But  by  and  large  it  is  not  so  much  the 
production  of  the  elements  of  dissemination  devices  which 
becomes  the  crucial  point;  rather  it  is  the  weaponizing 
proper:  that  is,  the  process  of  combining  the  agents  with  their 
delivery  vehicles. 

5 1 .  That  problem  is  in  turn  connected  with  that  of  storing.  The 
larger  bulk  of  the  chemical  agents  would  seem  to  require  larger 
storing  facilities.  Chemical  agents  can,  further,  be  loaded  in 
advance  into  the  different  types  of  ammunition.  Such  storing  may, 
however,  be  spread  out  geographically.  Biological  agents,  which 
are  comparatively  sensitive  micro-organisms,  may  not  withstand 
storing  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  chemical  agents.  Probably 
their  production  and  their  dissemination  would  have  to  be  close  in 
time  to  ensure  full  effectiveness.  For  storing  during  longer  periods, 
freezing  techniques  may  have  to  be  used.  Such  storing  would  not 
be  very  conspicuous,  as  the  amounts  would  be  much  smaller  than 
in  the  case  of  for  instance,  chemical  agents.  The  observability  of 
storing  is  thus  quite  different  for  chemical  and  biological  agents. 
This  last  conclusion  also  seems  valid  for  the  problems  of 
transportation  of  the  agents. 

52.  A  special  problem  which  will  become  highly  pertinent  in 
relation  to  an  international  treaty  is  that  of  trade,  that  is  transfers 
between  countries.  A  rule  of  thumb  would  seem  to  be  to  follow 
similar  conclusions  to  the  ones  which  we  have  discussed  in  relation 
to  research  and  production:  that  is,  unconditional  prohibitions 
would  be  valid  for  all  biological  agents  of  warfare  and  for  an 
increasing  number  of  chemical  agents.  In  regard  to  verification, 
certain  rules  as  to  reporting  to  some  international  agency  or 
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agencies  would  seem  to  be  warranted.  This  must  relate  to  all 
agents  which  might  be  used  as  means  of  warfare. 

53.  The  question  of  elimination  of  existing  stocks  through 
destruction  or  decontamination  should  also  be  dealt  with.  The 
technical  problems  raised  are  considerably  different  here  as 
between  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Elimination  of  existing 
large  stocks  of  chemical  agents  may  require  operations  on  an 
industrial  scale.  Not  only  the  agents  themselves  but  also  the 
residual  products  require  special  handling.  The  method  of  sinking 
them  into  the  sea  or  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  is  becoming  of 
grave  concern  from  a  safety  point  of  view. 

54.  Biological  agents  are  as  a  rule  easier  to  dispose  of.  This  is 
primarily  so  because  there  is  no  need  to  annihilate  the  substances; 
it  suffices  to  destroy  their  biological  structure.  Heating  and 
different  kinds  of  chemical  interaction  may  be  sufficient. 

55.  The  conclusion  seems  to  follow  that,  while  destruction  or 
decontamination  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  may  be 
prescribed  under  a  general  prohibitory  rule,  the  technically- 
separate  types  of  treatment  required  seem  to  call  for  different 
modalities  if  the  destruction  is  to  be  verified. 

56.  In  the  preliminary  analysis  I  have  just  made  1  wanted  to 
demonstrate  that  several  problems  are  common  to  the  two  types 
of  weapons  but  also  that  some  differ.  Although  those  that  differ 
are  mainly  technical  problems,  they  may  influence  the  content  of 
any  attempted  treaty,  particularly  the  solution  of  the  verification 
problems.  In  this  context  I  should  mention  that  I  have  not  set  out 
to  deal  directly  with  the  issue  of  verification  today;  but  it  does 
make  itself  felt  whatever  aspect  one  wishes  to  treat  in  concrete. 
The  subject  of  verification  is  discussed  in  great  depth  in  Part  IV  of 
the  SIPRI  study  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  which  has 
recently  been  sent  to  delegations  by  that  Institute.9 

57.  My  statement  today  should  be  interpreted  as  part  of  the 
mapping  expedition  that  I  suggested  in  my  earlier  intervention  on 
18  February10  as  a  working  method  for  the  Committee  at  this 
stage  of  our  deliberations  on  the  matter  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  tentative  conclusions 
that  I  have  been  drawing  as  I  have  proceeded  with  the  analysis  of 
how  to  deal  with  chemical  and  biological  agents  respectively  do 
not  represent  any  firm  position  of  my  delegation  in  regard  10  the 
questions  whether  our  Committee  would  work  out  one  compre¬ 
hensive  treaty,  such  as  exists  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  or  two  or  perhaps  even 
several  separate  treaties  on  the  wide  complex  of  prohibiting  also 
development,  production,  stockpiling,  etc.  in  this  field.  It  seems 
possible  to  deal  with  them  together  to  a  considerable  extent,  while 


’Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute,  The  Problems  of  Chemical  and 
Biological  Warfare  (prov.  ed.,  Stockholm,  1970). 
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in  relation  to  the  production  of  certain  chemical  agents  treaty 
language  would  have  to  be  considerably  more  specific. 

58.  One  of  our  conclusions  is  firm,  however- the  main  one-: 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  take  up  the  whole 
complex  for  simultaneous  consideration  leading  to  simultaneous 
solutions.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Committee  to  arrive  at  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  of  the  widest  possible  coverage  in  order  to 
satisfy  mankind’s  quest  for  safety  in  regard  to  these  fearsome 
weapons  of  indiscriminate  mass  destruction. 


United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  Warfare  Agents  and  the 

Commercial  Chemical  Industry,  March  16,  19701 

1 .  Chemical  agents,  the  effects  of  their  use  in  warfare,  and  the 
possibility  of  subjecting  such  agents  to  arms  control  have  been 
studied  extensively  in  recent  years.  The  reports  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretary -^General,  World  Health  Organization,  and  S1PRI 
have  received  worldwide  attention.  In  addition,  studies  of  this 
problem  have  been  conducted  by  individual  nations.  The  United 
States  Government  completed  a  thorough  review  of  this  subject  in 
the  Fall  of  1969. 

2.  In  considering  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  new  arms 
control  agreement  for  chemical  weapons,  one  of  the  areas  which 
must  be  studied  and  understood  is  the  relationship  between  the 
production  of  chemical  agents  for  war  and  the  production  of 
chemicals  for  peaceful  purposes  by  the  commercial  chemical 
industry.  The  chemical  industry  was  in  its  infancy  during  World 
War  I,  when  chemical  warfare  was  first  employed.  Even  so,  in  that 
conflict  more  than  i  00 ,000  tons  of  chemicals  were  produced  for 
use  as  weapons,  and  1 ,300,000  deaths  and  casualties  were  reported 
from  the  use  of  poison  gas.  Since  World  War  1,  many  additional 
countries  have  developed  a  chemical  industry,  and  the  chemical 
production  facilities  of  the  more  advanced  countries  have  in¬ 
creased  tremendously.  In  the  50  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
I,  for  example,  gross  production  of  the  world  wide  chemical 
industry  has  increased  in  value  from  an  estimated  $5  billion  to 
$150  billion,  approximately  a  30-fold  increase.  Between  1959  and 
1969,  wortd  output  of  chemicals  increased  from  an  estimated  $60 
billion  to  $150  billion,  and  the  magnitude  ol  increase  is  continuing 
to  accelerate. 

3.  Many  of  the  chemicals  which  caused  death  and  casualties  in 
World  War  1  are  today  produced  in  large  quantities  for  industrial 
use.  These  chemicals  might  have  military  utility  for  states  which 
may  be  unable,  or  might  not  desire,  to  manufacture  or  import 
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modern  nerve  agents.  For  example,  among  the  choking  agents, 
which  resulted  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  deaths  by  gas  in 
World  War  i,  phosgene  is  currently  produced  in  a  number  of 
countries.  Annual  production  figures  are  unknown,  but  in  at  least 
some  of  these  countries,  annual  production  is  thought  to  exceed 
100,000  tons.  Phosgene  is  a  widely  used  raw  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  plastics,  insecticides,  paints,  and  pharma¬ 
ceuticals.  Being  easily  liquified,  industrial  phosgene  could  be 
diverted  relatively  easily  for  use  in  war  should  a  nation  decide  to 
employ  it,  without  necessarily  requiring  sophisticated  delivery 
systems. 

4.  Among  the  blood  gases  developed  during  World  War  I, 
hydrogen  cyanide  (hydrocyanic  acid)  is  a  valuable  intermediate  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  organic  chemical  compounds,  including 
benzyl  cyanide,  acrylonitrile,  and  dyes.  Its  world  production 
volume  is  believed  to  be  in  excess  of  1  million  tons  annually. 
Hydrogen  cyanide  is  currently  being  produced  by  the  United 
States,  6  Western  European  countries,  Japan,  the  USSR,  and 
Communist  China.  Another  blood  gas  which  also  finds  widespread 
commercial  use  is  cyanogen  chloride.  It  was  used  in  limited 
quantities  in  World  War  I  and  is  presently  used  as  a  fumigant  and 
industrial  intermediate. 

5.  Mustard  gas,  which  was  the  most  effective  chemical  weapon 
developed  in  World  War  I,  is  pioduced  very  simply  from 
ethylene-oxide.  On  a  worldwide  basis,  over  one  million  tons  of 
ethylene-oxide  are  produced  annually  for  use,  inter  alia,  in 
manufacturing  detergents  and  disinfectants.  The  improper  disposal 
of  commercial  mustard  gas  intermediates  by  industrial  users  has 
led  on  several  occasions  to  casualties  among  fishermen  and 
bathers,  and  has  resulted  in  charges  that  mustard  gas  itself  was  the 
cause  of  injury. 

6.  The  everyday  production  of  commercial  materials  relevant 
to  chemical  warfare  in  the  United  States,  as  in  other  industrially 
developed  countries,  is  quite  substantial.  For  example,  there  are 
19  locations  for  phoegene  production  and  11  facilities  for 
hydrogen  cyanide  production  in  the  United  States.  These  produce 
in  total  approximately  350,000  tons  of  phosgene  and  200,000 
tons  of  hydrogen  cyanide  per  year  for  commeicial  purposes.  Of 
course,  if  one  looks  back  into  the  commercial  production  of  basic 
raw  materials  (for  example,  ethylene,  sulphur,  and  chlorine,  which 
are  ingredients  for  mustard  gas),  the  problem  is  much  larger  and 
the  facilities  more  extensive. 

7.  Chemical  agents  of  the  World  War  1  type,  even  though  they 
may  be  effective  against  an  unprepared  enemy,  are  considered  by 
those  who  have  studied  chemical  weapons  to  be  much  less  effective 
than  the  more  recently  discovered  “nerve  agents.”  The  G  and  V 
families  of  organophosphorus  nerve  agents  were  discovered  in 
1936  and  1955,  respectively,  in  the  course  of  research  on  new 
commercial  pesticides.  These  agents  are  similar  to  commercial 
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organophosphorus  pesticides,  widely  used  in  agriculture,  which 
have,  in  fact,  caused  human  deaths  in  cases  cf  misuse.  Both  the 
nerve  gases  and  these  related  pesticides  inhibit  the  enzyme 
acetylcholinesterase,  causing  death  from  respiratory  and  circula¬ 
tory  failure. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  similarities  between  the  end  products, 
many  intermediates  such  as  phosphorus  trichloride,  phosphorus 
oxychloride,  ethyl  and  isopropyl  alcohol,  and  ammonia  are 
common  to  the  production  of  pesticides  and  nerve  agents.  All  are 
common  industrial  chemicals.  In  the  mid-1960’s,  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  organophosphorus  pesticides  in  the  United  States  alone 
was  approximately  30,000  tons.  Present  United  States  output  is 
approximately  65,000  tons  of  organophosphorus  pesticides  per 
year,  produced  in  the  facilities  of  14  basic  manufacturers. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world,  there  are  at  least  50  plants  involved  in  the 
production  or  formulation,  or  both,  of  commercial  organo¬ 
phosphorus  pesticides  in  a  total  of  12  countries,  including 
countries  of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  total  world  output 
of  the  entire  organophosphorus  pesticide  industry  is  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  130,000  tons  annually. 

9.  The  basic  technical  information  for  production  of  nerve 
agents,  including  descriptions  of  the  chemical  processes  and 
amounts  of  raw  materials  required,  is  in  the  public  domain.  Such 
production  does  not  present  any  insurmountable  technical  diffi¬ 
culties,  although  the  problem  of  maintaining  safety  for  plant 
personnel  is,  in  view  of  the  deadly  character  of  the  agents,  quite 
complex. 

10.  From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  thaf  the 
capacity  for  producing  chemical  warfare  agents  grows  out  of,  and 
is  linked  to  the  commercial  chemical  industry  of  a  given  country. 
The  raw  materials  for  various  chemical  warfare  agents,  and  even 
some  agents  themselves,  are  produced  in  vast  amounts  in  a  great 
many  locations  throughout  the  world. 


Statement  by  the  Netherlands  Representative  (Eschauzier)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Warfare,  March  17,  1970' 

In  this  statement  1  should  like  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  a 
topic  to  which  this  Conference,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  2603  B  (XXIV),2  should 
give  urgent  consideration  with  a  view  to  reaching  further  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

18.  The  Netherlands  delegation  welcomes  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  is  likely  to 

1 CCD/PV.  458,  pp.  917 
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receive  high  priority  at  this  Conference  during  the  present  session. 
We  are  also  satisfied  that  the  General  Assembly  recognized  the 
predominant  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 3  All 
States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  have  been  invited  to  accede  to 
or  ratify  this  Protocol  in  the  course  of  this  year  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  signing  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

19.  In  this  connexion  I  should  like  to  remind  this  Conference 
of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Asakai  at  our  meeting  on  14  August  1969 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  case  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
unfortunate  situation  that  an  agreement  on  the  complete  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons  cannot  be  concluded 
in  the  near  future.4 

20.  I  am  sure  we  all  noted  with  great  satisfaction  the  statement 
of  President  Nixon  on  25  November  1969  that  the  United  States 
Administration  will  submit  to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 5 

21.  I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  the  other  important  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  namely  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  incapacitating 
chemicals;  renunciation  of  the  use  of  lethal  biological  agents  and 
weapons  and  all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare;  restriction  of 
United  States  biological  research  to  defensive  measures  such  as 
immunization  and  safety  measures;  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of 
bacteriological  weapons;  renunciation  of  preparations  for  the 
offensive  use  and  of  such  use  of  toxins  as  a  method  of  warfare; 
restriction  of  the  United  States  military  programme  for  toxins, 
whether  produced  by  bacteriological  or  any  other  biological 
method  or  by  chemical  synthesis,  to  research  for  defensive 
purposes  only. 

22.  This  list  comprises  some  important  unilateral  initiatives 
towards  disarmament.  The  Netherlands  delegation  would  partic¬ 
ularly  stress  the  decision  to  renounce  the  use-not  only  first  use 
but  also  retaliatory  use-of  biological  agents  and  weapons.  In  this 
respect  the  United  States  Government,  which  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  has  gone  further  than  many  of  the  original 
parties  to  the  Protocol.  As  this  Conference  is  aware,  in  acceding  to 
the  Protocol  a  substantial  number  of  States  made  the  reservation 
that  the  Protocol  ceases  to  be  binding  on  the  acceding  State  in 
regard  to  all  enemy  States  the  armed  forces  or  allies  of  which  fail 
to  respect  the  Protocol.  That  reservation  was  also  made  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  when  ratifying  the  Protocol  in  1930;  but 
the  reservation  was  limited  to  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating, 
poisonous  or  other  gases.  In  doing  this  the  Netherlands,  was  among 
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the  first  countries  to  renounce  unconditionally  the  use  of 
bacteriological  or  biological  weapons.  I  therefore  believe  that  the 
Netherlands  has  a  certain  right  to  issue  an  appeal  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  this  connexion 
we  have  noted  with  interest  the  proposals  made  by  the  delegation 
of  Yugoslavia  at  our  meeting  on  10  March.6 

23.  At  this  stage  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Conference  of  the 
Italian  initiative  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
according  to  which  all  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  were  to  be 
invited  to  consider  the  prohibition  of  “first  use”  contained  therein 
as  valid  erga  omnes ?  That  initiative  was  not  voted  on,  but  we 
supported  it8  and  are  still  in  favour  of  such  a  decision. 

24.  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Ortiz  de  Rozas  when  he  stated  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  on  3  March  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  has  given  proof  of  its  great 
moral  force,  in  spite  of  the  limited  number  of  Governments  that 
have  acceded  to  it.9  I  felt  inclined  to  add:  and  also  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  gave  rise  to  different  interpretations 
as  to  its  scope  and  coverage. 

25.  We  had  and  still  have  great  difficulty  in  subscribing  to 
resolution  2603  A  (XXIV),  which  was  adopted  by  eighty  votes  to 
three,  with  thirty-six  abstentions,  and  which  declares  as  contrary 
to  the  generally-recognized  rules  of  international  law,  as  embodied 
in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  the  use  in  international  armed  conflict  of 
any  chemical  and  biological  agents  of  warfare.'  0  We  made  that 
position  clear  in  the  First  Committee  on  10  December  1969.  We 
admitted  the  existence  of  certain  ambiguities  in  the  Protocol.  We 
also  agreed  that  it  is  important  to  dispel,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  any  uncertainty  which  might  continue  to  exist  with  regard 
to  the  scope  of  the  Protocol.  We  therefore  suggested  that  in  due 
course  the  Protocol  could  best  be  supplemented  by  an  additional 
agreement  or  agreements  reflecting  the  realities  of  the  present  and 
anticipating  future  developments.1 1 

26.  I  can  now  add  to  our  position  taken  at  that  time  that  the 
Netherlands  Minister  of  Fore;gn  Affairs,  in  a  parliamentary  debate 
on  12  February  ,  declared  his  willingness  to  co-operate  in  seeking 
agreement  to  abolish  for  the  future  the  use  of  herbicides  and 
defoliants  in  warfare.  That  important  decision  was  based  on  the 
consideration  that  large-scale  use  of  such  chemical  agents  might 
have  long-term  effects  of  an  unpredictable  nature  on  man’s 
environment.  This  question  is  related  to  the  ecological  problems 
which  are  confronting  mankind  and  on  which  an  important 
conference  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
in  1972. 


4CCD/PV.  456,  pp.  16-17. 

7  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  634. 
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27.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  tear  gas  in  warfare,  the 
Netherlands  Government  continues  to  have  doubts.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  use  of  that  weapon  which  has  been  criticized;  it  is  rah  er 
the  misuse.  The  cardinal  question  would  appear  to  be  whether  or 
not  it  is  deemed  possible  to  restrain  the  use  of  certain  specified 
harrassing  agents  by  the  proper  legal  and  customary  rules  of  war 
instead  of  banning  them  completely  from  military  arsenals.  In  any 
event,  a  ban  on  the  production  of  such  agents  would  have  to  make 
allowance  for  the  production  of  adequate  quantities  for  riot-con¬ 
trol  purposes.  My  Government  intends  to  reconsider  the  whole 
question  after  it  has  received  a  report  to  be  submitted  in  the  near 
future  by  our  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Questions  of 
Disarmament  and  International  Peace  and  Security.  That  Com¬ 
mittee  was  established  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  as  an  independent  body  composed  mainly  of  qualified 
individuals  outside  the  Government. 

28.  We  now  have  before  us  two  draft  conventions.  The  United 
Kingdom  submitted  a  draft  convention  for  the  proh:',;tion  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare  to  this  Conference,1 5  wlu.eas  nine 
socialist  countries  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  draft 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap¬ 
ons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such  weapons.  The  two  drafts 
adopt  a  different  approach.  The  former  deals  only  with  biological 
weapons,  while  the  latter  is  a  comprehensive  one,  including  both 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

29.  Much  has  already  been  said  in  this  Conference  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  proposals.  We  can 
approach  the  problem  either  from  an  intellectual  or  from  a 
pragmatic  point  of  view.  Intellectually,  there  are  certain  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  comprehensive  solution.  Mr.  Roshchin  mentioned 
several  of  them  in  his  statement  before  this  Conference  on  3 
March.14  Counter-arguments  can  be  fo.mulated  as  well,  the  most 
powerful  being  that  biological  agents  depend  for  their  effects  on 
their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person,  animal  or  plant  attacked. 
We  know  that  in  ihe  Secretary-General’s  report  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  it  is  stated  that  what  may  be  regarded  today  as 
a  biological  agent  could  tomorrow,  as  knowledge  advances,  be 
treated  as  chemical.1 5 

30.  This  judgement  has  been  couched  in  very  prudent  terms.  1 
want  to  underline  the  words  “could”,  “tomorrow”  and  “as 
knowledge  advances”.  Moreover,  the  following  paragraphs  of  the 
report  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  foieseeable  future  there 
are  basic  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  chemical  and 
biological  agents.  Practical  reasons  could  be  added  to  this. 

1 1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  431  ff. 

1 3 Ibid  ,  pp  455457. 

1  4 Ante.  pp.  73-75. 
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Biological  weapons  have  not  yet  been  used  so  far  in  war.  They 
are-as  far  as  we  know-not  yet  available  on  an  operational  basis. 
It  is  generally  lecognized  that  biological  weapons  are  extremely 
dangerous  and  risky  both  to  the  attacked  and  to  the  attacker.  It 
therefore  seems  evident  that  it  is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
States  completely  to  ban  those  weapons.  On  this  basis  of  mutual 
and  interwoven  interest  it  might  conceivably  be  possible  to  reach  a 
quick  result. 

31.  From  what  I  have  just  said  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  has  great  sympathy  for  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convention  and  is  willing  to  support  its  principal 
ideas.  It  is  an  example  of  practical  wisdom  in  trying  to  achieve 
what  seems  to  be  nearest  at  hand.  This  does  not  exclude,  however, 
the  prospects  for  progress  on  chemical  warfare  and  biological 
warfare  being  discussed  together.  Lord  Clialfont  stated  to  this 
Conference  on  19  February,  that  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
is  ready  to  fail  in  with  the  wish  of  the  majority,  and  that  it  ir 
understood  that  the  majority  wishes  a  discussion  or.  both  types  of 
weapons  simultaneously.1 6  We  can  readily  go  along  with  this 
procedure. 

32.  Now  with  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention 
my  delegation  would  like  to  make  .  few  further  preliminary 
remarks.  Article  I  of  the  draft  does  not  follow  the  definition  of 
biological  agents  given  in  the  Secretary-General’s  report  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  After  an  initial  study  of  various 
possible  formulations,  we  would  prefer  this  article  to  correspond 
eiosel;  with  the  definition  in  the  Secretary-General’s  report.  We 
would  therefore  tentatively  suggest  that  article  I  might  read  as 
follows: 

Each  of  the  Parties  .o  tac  Convention  undertakes  never  in  any  circumstances  to  make- 
use  for  hostile  purposes  of  living  organisms,  whatever  their  rate  c,  or  infective  material 
derived  from  then.,  which  are  intended  to  cause  disease  or  death  in  man,  animals  or 
plants,  and  which  depend  for  their  effects  on  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person, 
animal  or  p'ant  attacked. 

33  a  substitute  for  the  traditional  expression  “use  in  war" 
(or  warfare),  article  !  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention 
offers  the  defmitio  ’  ‘for  hostile  purposes”.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  we  have  retained,  as  a  possible  alternative,  that 
definition.  It  is  less  restrictive  than  the  term  “in  international 
armed  conflicts”,  which  appears  in  resolution  2603  A  (XXIV).  It 
seems  that  there  exists  a  certain  parallel  between  the  United 
Kingdom  formula  and  the  definition  “armed  conflicts  in  which 
armed  forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities”  in  the  Report  on  the 
Protection  of  Victims  of  Non-International  Conflicts  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (May,  1969). 

34.  Article  fl  (a)  (i)  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  stipulates 
that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  undertakes  not  to  produce  or 
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otherwise  acquire,  or  assist  in  or  permit  the  production  or 
acquisition  of,  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  of  types  and  in 
quantities  that  have  no  independent  justification  for  prophylactic 
or  other  peaceful  purposes.  We  would  prefer  to  delete  the  word 
“independent”,  because  in  our  view  it  could  lead  to  confusion  and 
would  lose  its  meaning  in  a  supposed  situation  of  threat  by 
biological  weapons.  We  also  feel  that  the  term  “peaceful”  may  give 
rise  to  different  interpi  etations.  It  is  normally  used  in  the  sense  of 
“non-military”,  but  it  has  also  been  held  to  mean  “non-aggres¬ 
sive”,  “non-offensive”  or  “non-armed”.  In  the  present  context 
peaceful  use  would  permit  “passive  defence”. 

35.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  risk  of  any  ambiguity  could 
be  eliminated  by  the  following  wording  of  article  II  (a)  (i): 

Each  cr  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  not  to  produce  or  otherwise  acquire, 
or  assist  in  or  permit  the  production  or  acquisition  of,  biologicalagents  of  types  and  in 
quantities  that  are  not  exclusively  required  for  prophylactic  or  protective  purposes. 

36.  When  Mr.  Mulley  tabled  and  introduced  the  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  10  July  1969  he  pointed  out  to  this  Conference  that 
verification,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions,  is  simply  not  possible  in  the  field  of  biological  warfare.17 
He  gave  two  reasons:  the  agents  which  might  be  used  for  hostile 
purposes  are  generally  indistinguishable  from  those  which  are 
needed  for  peaceful  medical  purposes,  and  militarily  significant 
quantities  of  a  biological  warfare  agent  could  be  produced  in  a 
relatively  small  facility.  We  share  the  view  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  a  control  system  which  does  not  contain  loopholes. 
However,  we  want  to  reserve  our  position  as  to  the  question 
whether  any  control  possibility  has  to  be  excluded  once  and  for 
all.  One  could  for  instance  think  of  introducing  a  system  of 
inspection  of  declared  facilities. 

37.  In  this  light  we  see  merit  also  in  the  proposal  which  was 
first  made  by  Mr.  Asakai  in  our  meeting  of  14  August  19691 8  and 
reiterated  by  Mr.  Abe  during  the  present  session  on  10  March  that 
the  study  of  the  technical  problems  related  to  the  verification  of 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
be  entrusted  to  a  group  of  competent  scientists  and  technologists. 
We  aiso  fully  agree  with  the  representative  of  Japan  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  conclusive  evidence,  any  complaint  procedure  followed 
by  an  investigation  requires  speedy  action.  Mr.  Abe  pointed  out 
that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  able  to 
“act  without  delay  on  previously  arranged  preparations  for 
implementing  such  investigations”.1  * 

38.  Those  considerations  sound  very  familiar  to  my  delegation. 
As  long  ago  as  1962  the  Netherlands  Government  launched  an 
initiative  in  the  General  Assembly  with  a  view  to  improving 
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methods  of  “international  fact-finding”  and  devising  international 
machinery  to  that  effect.20  Those  efforts  were  pursued  during 
subsequent  years  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  18  December  1967  of  resolution  2329  (XXII), 
operative  paragraph  4  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  register  of  experts  in  legal  and  other 
fields,  whose  services  tne  States  parties  to  a  dispute  may  use  by  agreement  for 
fact-finding  in  relation  to  the  dispute,  and  requests  Member  States  to  nominate  up  to 
five  of  their  nationals  to  be  included  in  such  a  register.1 1 

39.  It  is  not  difficult  to  transpose  this  general  recommendation 
in  terms  of  the  specific  requirements  of  the  problem  I  am  dealing 
with  now.  The  suggestion  of  the  representative  of  Japan,  Mr.  Abe, 
to  establish  a  roster  of  experts  with  a  view  to  conducting 
investigations  is  therefore  warmly  supported  by  my  delegation. 
However,  I  should  like  to  stress  once  more  that  in  the  opinion  of 
my  delegation  the  possibility  of  devising  some  sort  of  a  system  of 
inspection  should  not  be  ruled  out  a  priori  but,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  thoroughly  examined. 

40.  I  come  now  to  the  socialist  draft  convention  as  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  19  September  1969.22  Our  main 
objection  is  that  this  draft  convention  deals  with  both  biological 
and  chemical  weapons  without  providing  for  an  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  system.  We  cannot  argue  that  the  industrial  and  techno¬ 
logical  capability  of  the  majority  of  nations  is  still  not  advanced 
enough  to  produce  the  horrible  weapons  we  are  discussing.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Conference  of  that  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary -General  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use  which  reads: 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  development  and  acquisition  of  a  sophisticated  armoury  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  systems  would  prove  very  costly  in 
resources,  and  would  be  dependent  on  a  sound  industrial  base  and  a  body  of  well-trained 
scientists,  any  developing  country  could  in  fact  acquire,  in  one  way  or  another  a  limited 
capability  in  this  type  of  warfare-either  a  rudimentary  capability  which  it  developed 
itsell,  or  a  more  sophisticated  one  which  it  acquired  from  another  country.  Hence,  the 
danger  of  the  proliferation  of  this  class  of  weapons  applies  as  much  to  developing  as  it 
does  to  developed  countries.1 3 

41.  We  listened  with  great  attention  and  interest  to  our  Polish 
colleague  jvhen  he  stated  on  24  February  that  a  group  of  Polish 
experts  has  prepared  a  proposal  dealing  with  the  problem  of  an 
adequate  safeguards  clause  and  that  it  will  be  introduced  in  this 
Conference  after  consultation  with  the  other  sponsors  of  the  draft 
convention.2  4  In  view  of  that  promise  we  will  reserve  our  position 
on  this  point  until  later. 


10  A/C.6/SR.758,  para.  40. 

11  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty -second  Session,  Supplement  No.  16 
(A/6716),  vol.  I,  p.  84. 
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42.  Article  4  of  the  socialist  draft  stipulates  that: 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  shall  be  internationally  responsible  for  compliance 
with  its  provisions  by  legal  and  physical  persons  exercising  their  activities  in  its  territory, 
and  also  by  its  legal  and  physical  persons  outside  its  territory.3  5 

We  do  not  see  clearly  how  a  State  can  be  held  responsible  for  acts 
committed  by  unauthorized  individuals  outside  its  territorial 
limits.  Responsibility  is  correlated  to  authority  and  influence,  and 
a  State’s  authority  is  confined  to  the  territory  within  which  it 
exercises  sovereign  rights.  I  would  be  grateful,  therefore,  to  receive 
some  clarification  on  this  point. 

43.  We  further  believe  that  the  language  of  article  l,  containing 
the  principal  obligation,  is  not  detailed  enough.  The  socialist  draft 
is  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  the  development  and  production  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Does  this  imply  that  all 
development  and  production  of  chemical  and  biological  agents 
would  be  permitted  as  long  as  they  were  not  included  in 
operational  weapons?  This  brings  us  to  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  defining  when  an  agent  becomes  a  weapon.  We  therefore  prefer 
formulas  that  make  agents  and  not  weapons  the  subject  of 
prohibition,  as  exemplified  in  the  United  Kingdom  draft  con¬ 
vention  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  That  system  constitutes  a 
better  guarantee  that  all  options  to  retain  a  capability  in  this  field 
will  be  given  up. 

44.  1  would  like  to  assure  those  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
before  me  on  the  same  subject  that  my  delegation  listened  to  their 
remarks  with  great  attention.  My  delegation  is  particularly  grateful 
for  the  comprehensive  statement-truly  a  “mapping  expedition”- 
by  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal.26  We  are  also 
studying  carefully  the  most  valuable  documentation  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  prepared  by  SIPRI. 

45.  There  is  already  a  wealth  of  material  before  this  Conference 
which  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion  in  depth.  My  delegation 
expresses  the  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  sessi  on  this 
Conference  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
substantial  progress  in  fulfilling  the  mandate  it  was  given  in 
resolution  2603  B(XXIV). 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament;  Chemical  and 

Biological  Weapons,  March  17,  1970* 

The  United  States  attaches  great  importance  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  reliable  international  agreements  to  control  the  develop¬ 
ment,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological 
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weapons.  The  emphasis  that  other  members  of  this  Committee 
have  given  to  this  subject  in  their  opening  statements  is  a  welcome 
indication  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  concrete  steps  to 
eliminate  these  weapons.  But  in  order  to  take  such  steps,  we  must 
make  a  choice  regarding  the  approach  most  likely  to  achieve 
results.  We  have  before  us  two  draft  conventions.2  A  number  of 
constructive  suggestions  have  also  been  made  during  our  discus¬ 
sions.  We  can,  of  course,  continue  for  an  extended  period  to 
discuss  these  proposals  in  general  terms.  The  United  States 
delegation  hopes,  however,  that  the  Committee  will  soon  come  to 
agree  upon  a  course  of  action  offering  the  prospect  of  early 
concrete  achievement. 

47.  The  value  of  this  Committee  is  measured  to  a  great  extent 
by  its  ability  to  negotiate  realistic  and  widely-acceptable  agree¬ 
ments.  The  United  States  believes  that  such  an  agreement  can  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future  through  negotiation  of  a  measure  that 
prohibits  the  development,  production,  stockpiling  or  any  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  biological  means  of  warfare.  We  also  believe,  for  reasons 
that  I  shall  give  in  some  detail  today,  that  it  does  not  seem  feasible 
at  present  to  negotiate  a  single  agreement  prohibiting  both 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to  achieving  effective  controls 
on  chemical  weapons  as  well  as  on  biological  weapons.  We  think 
that  progress  can  be  made  in  the  chemical  fie1  *  and  are  determined 
to  contribute  to  that  task.  But  we  feel  that  to  insist  on  a  single 
agreement  covering  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons  would 
be,  in  effect,  to  resign  ourselves  to  no  concrete  advance  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time. 

48.  I  should  Mke  to  comment  first  on  the  reasons  why  an 
agreement  on  biological  weapons  would  be  worth  while.  My 
Government  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  review  of  its  policy 
alternatives  in  this  field,  and  1  should  like  to  share  some  of  our 
conclusions  with  the  Committee. 

49.  It  is  evident  that  knowledge  of  the  life  sciences-biology 
and  related  disciplines-  has  advanced  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Progress  in  fields  such  as  genetics  and  molecular  biology  will 
enable  us  to  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  people 
everywhere.  Without  effective  political  and  legal  restraints,  how¬ 
ever,  these  advances  in  knowledge  could  be  put  to  perverse  ends, 
resulting  in  ever  more  efficient  and  ever  more  horrible  methods  of 
using  disease  as  a  weapon  of  warfare. 

50.  Let  us  consider  the  destructive  potential  of  biological 
warfare  as  it  is  already,  at  the  present  stage  of  technology.  In  the 
Secretary-General's  Report  on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Bio¬ 
logical)  Weapons  there  is  a  table  which  compares  the  disabling 
effects  on  an  unprotected  population  of  hypothetical  attacks  using 
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chemical,  nuclear,  and  biological  weapons.3  In  each  instance  an 
estimate  was  made  of  the  damage  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
weapon-load  of  a  single  strategic  bomber.  In  the  case  of  chemical 
weapons,  the  area  affected  was  estimated  to  be  “up  to  60  k.m2  ”. 
In  the  case  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  area  was  estimated  at  “up  to 
300  km2  ”.  But  in  the  case  of  biological  weapons  it  was  estimated 
at  “up  to  100,000  km2”.  In  fact  it  has  been  estimated  that,  in 
terms  of  the  amount  needed  to  cause  injury,  infectious  microbes 
can  be  a  million  times  more  poisonous  than  modern  nerve  agents. 

5 1 .  Thus  biological  weapons  present  a  clear  danger  to  mankind, 
especially  to  an  unprotected  civilian  population.  The  effect  of 
their  use,  however,  would  be  difficult  to  predict.  The  aerosolized 
form  of  a  disease-the  form  in  which  a  biological  agent  can  best  be 
“weaponized”  and  disseminated -obviously  cannot  be  field-tested 
on  human  populations.  Partly  because  so  far  we  have  been  spared 
the  use  of  these  weapons  in  warfare,  their  effects  can  only  be 
estimated  from  experience  with  natural  epidemics  and  laboratory 
experiments.  Thus  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  this  form  of 
warfare,  if  ever  begun,  would  not  spread  uncontrollably  to  one’s 
own  population  and  to  still  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  the 
enemy.  People  living  in  areas  of  malnutrition,  crowding  and  poor 
health  facilities  would  be  especially  vulnerable  to  a  biological 
attack.  Because  of  the  unpredictable  and  potentially  uncontrol¬ 
lable  consequences  of  biological  weapons,  their  use  could  even 
produce  global  epidemics  and  impair  the  health  of  future 
generations. 

52.  Arc  there  reasons  of  national  security  which  require  States 
to  develop  and  possess  biological  weapons?  Most  States  have 
already  pledged  themselves  not  to  initiate  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  The  development  of  a  biological  warfare  capability 
therefore  should  depend  upon  whether  these  weapons  have  value 
as  a  deterrent  against  use  by  others  and  as  a  means  of  retalia¬ 
tion -of  redressing  the  military  balance-if  deterrence  should  fail. 
An  assessment  of  their  deterrent  and  retaliatory  value  is  also 
important  in  giving  consideration  to  methods  of  ensuring  compli¬ 
ance  with  3  ban  on  their  possession. 

53.  It  is  the  considered  judgement  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  that  retaliation  in  kind  would  not  be  the  best  military 
response  to  a  biological  attack.  In  fact,  we  judge  that  it  would  not 
be  an  acceptable  or  rational  response  to  a  biological  attack.  A 
country  subjected  to  attack  with  biological  weapons  might  not  be 
aware  for  days  or  weeks  that  the  attack  nad  taken  place.  If  it 
concluded  that  it  was  the  victim  of  a  deliberate  attack  rather  than 
a  natural  epidemic  it  would  have  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
attack. 

54.  In  deciding  on  what  action  to  take,  the  attacked  country 
would  then  have  to  consider  the  unpredictable  nature  of  biological 
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weapons  and  the  incubation  period  required  before  they  can  take 
effect.  Few,  if  any,  military  situations  can  be  imagined  in  which  a 
State  would  try  to  redress  a  military  imbalance  by  retaliating  with 
weapons  whose  effects  would  not  show  up  for  days.  Furthermore, 
biological  weapons  could  not  destroy  the  military  arsenal-the 
tanks,  planes,  and  artillery-of  ar  enemy,  and  the  side  that  had 
initiated  biological  warfare  would  presumably  have  taken  steps  to 
protect  its  military  forces,  which  would  suffer  far  fewer  casualties 
than  would  the  civilian  populations  of  both  sides.  Those,  very 
briefly,  are  the  reasons  why  biological  weapons  are  not  a  necessary 
or  even  a  useful  counter  to  or  insurance  policy  against  the  possible 
posession  of  biological  weapons  by  some  other  State. 

55.  In  the  face  of  the  grave  risks  in  using  biological  weapons 
and  of  their  doubtful  retaliatory  value,  the  justification  for 
possessing  them  seems  to  reduce  itself  to  the  fear  that  one’s 
adversary  might  possess  them  as  well.  Realizing  this  fact,  and  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  international  tension,  the  United  States  has 
totally  renounced  biological  warfare.  We  hope  that  more  States 
will  take  similar  action.  We  welcome  the  recent  suggestions  of  the 
Y ugoslav  delegation  for  parallel  action  by  other  States4 ;  but  we 
strongly  urge  that  such  unilateral  decisions  be  converted  into  a 
binding  international  commitment  by  the  negotiation  of  a 
convention  along  the  lines  of  the  draft  submitted  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

56.  The  prospects  for  eliminating  biological  warfare  through 
such  a  convention  seem  to  us  especially  promising,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  world  community  of  a  binding  commitment 
seem  obvious.  The  United  States  is  not,  after  all,  the  only  country 
with  the  capability  of  developing  biological  weapons.  The  uni¬ 
lateral  commitment  of  the  United  States  not  to  produce  or 
stockpile  biological  weapons  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  as  an 
international  act  in  which  a  large  number  of  countries,  including 
many  with  present  or  potential  capabilities  in  this  field,  would  join 
in  outlawing  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  those  weapons. 
The  positive  effect  of  a  widely-supported  international  agreement 
would  be  substantial  and  we  should  seize  this  opportunity  to 
reinforce  the  already-existing  agreements  in  this  field. 

57.  In  giving  its  support  to  the  United  Kingdom’s  draft 
convention  the  United  States  wishes  to  note  its  endorsement  of 
article  V.  By  its  terms  each  party  would  undertake  “to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the 
existing  constraints  on  chemical  methods  of  warfare’’.5  In  many 
important  respects,  however,  the  problems  surrounding  chemical 
warfare  are  different  from  the  problems  of  biological  warfare 
c.id  thus  require  separate  treatment.  Mrs.  Myrdal  last  week  pointed 
to  some  of  these  differences,6  and  I  should  like,  if  l  may,  to  carry 
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forward  today  the  examination  of  one  or  two  of  the  important 
problems  involved  in  devising  appropriate  controls  in  the  chemical 
weapons  field. 

58.  Chemical  weapons  are  primarily  battlefield  weapons.  The 
enormous  logistical  burdens  involved  in  their  massive  use  .vould 
prevent  their  employment  over  the  vast  areas  which  could  be 
attacked  with  biological  weapons.  Chemicals  are  more  predictable 
and  controllable  than  biological  weapons.  Unlike  biological  weap¬ 
ons,  chemical  weapons  can  produce  immediate  effects-an 
important  quality  for  use  in  combat.  For  those  reasons,  chemical 
weapons  have  obvious  usefulness  in  certain  military  situations. 
Their  military  utility  was  demonstrated  in  the  First  World  War 
when  100,000  military  personnel  on  both  sides  were  killed  by 
poison  gas  and  1.2  million  additional  casualties  were  reported. 
Today  many  States  are  capable  of  producing  modern  nerve  agents 
which  are  both  more  toxic  and  more  adaptable  to  a  variety  of 
battlefield  uses  than  are  the  First  World  War  gases. 

59.  At  the  present  time  some  States  believe  that  a  chemical 
warfare  capability  is  important  for  their  national  security.  States 
maintain  chemical  warfare  programmes  and  stockpiles  to  deter 
others  from  using  these  weapons  and  to  provide  a  retaliatory 
capability  if  deterrence  were  to  fail.  Unlike  the  case  with 
biological  weapons,  whose  very  doubtful  retaliatory  value  we  have 
already  discussed,  the  inability  of  an  attacked  nation  to  retaliate 
with  chemicals  could  give  a  significant  military  advantage  to  any 
government  which  might  decide  to  violate  the  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  if  only  one  :>Me  were  using  chemical 
weapons,  the  mobility  and  Fighting  capacity  of  the  other  side 
would  be  greatly  restricted  in  the  entire  area  of  combat  by  the 
need  for  protective  clothing  and  other  defensive  measures,  while 
the  attacker  would  not  be  thus  hampered  in  the  areas  he  desires  to 
leave  free  of  contamination.  As  the  Secretary-General’s  report 
states: 

It  is  thus  highly  probable  that  once  one  of  two  well-equipped  sides  had  been  attacked 
with  chemical  weapons,  it  would  retaliate  in  kind,  In  order  to  force  its  opponent  to 
suffer  the  same  penalties  of  restriction.7 

60.  Given  that  situation,  there  is  a  reluctance  based  on  sound 
military  considerations  to  eliminate  chemical  capabilities  without 
firm  assurance  and  safeguards  that  other  States  are  doing  likewise. 
Progress  in  eliminating  chemical  weapons  therefore  depends  upon 
developing  reliable  and  negotiable  verifiration  arrangements.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  further  careful  study  tc  this 
problem. 

61.  It  is  our  preliminary  impression  that,  although  verification 
problems  are  very  difficult,  they  are  not  necessarily  insoluble.  A 
bar.  on  production  and  possession  of  chemical  weapons  clearly 


7 Documents  or i  Disarmament .  1969,  p.  276. 


could  not  be  verified  by  national  means  alone,  but  the  United 
States  believes  that  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in  resolving 
the  technical  problems  involved  in  verification  by  monitoring  and 
inspection  techniques.  The  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  been  studying  the  verification  problem 
for  several  years,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  our  studies  of 
monitoring  and  inspection  techniques.  Should  the  Committee 
decide  to  undertake  an  intensive  study  of  the  chemical  verification 
problem,  the  United  States  would  make  available  experts  in  this 
field  and  appropriate  research  findings. 

62.  Because  we  believe  that  a  ban  on  the  production  and 
possession  of  chemical  weapons  should  be  approached  through  a 
detailed  examination  of  specific  problems,  I  am  today  offering  a 
working  paper  on  one  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  was  distributed 
this  morning.8  You  will  note  that  it  is  concerned  with  the 
complex  relationship  between  chemical  weapons  and  peaceful 
chemical  production.  The  working  paper  draws  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  industrial  and  commercial  chemicals  which 
themselves  can  be  used  as  weapons  or  which  are  the  raw  materials 
or  intermediates  for  weapons,  to  the  capabilities  of  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  manufacture  such  chemicals,  and  thus  to 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problem  of  determining 
what  we  want  to  prohibit  and  how  such  prohibition  might  be 
verified. 

63.  The  whole  problem  of  the  relationship  between  industrial 
chemicals  and  chemical  weapons  points,  in  fact,  to  one  of  the 
obvious  weaknesses  in  any  agreement  in  this  field  which  does  not 
define  in  very  specific  terms  exactly  what  activities  are  being 
prohibited.  It  is  not  adequate  to  prohibit  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  without  defining 
those  terms.  The  term  “chemical  weapons”  does  not  have  a 
self-evident  meaning.  It  immediately  raises  several  questions,  such 
as  whether  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  agents  or 
their  intermediates  would  be  permitted  so  long  as  they  were  not 
“weaponized”  that  is,  put  into  munitions.  A  related  difficulty  is 
that  a  tank  of  phosgene,  for  example,  could  be  stored  in  a  civilian 
warehouse  for  peaceful  use  but  could  easily  be  used  as  a  weapon  if 
necessary.  Would  identical  tanks  of  phosgene  be  permitted  in  a 
civilian  warehouse  but  prohibited  in  a  military  stockpile,  and,  if 
so,  how  could  the  diversion  to  military  use  be  prevented? 

64.  Obviously  the  framing  of  both  the  appropriate  prohibitions 
and  the  methods  of  verifying  compliance  with  those  prohibitions 
are  difficult  problems  and  will  require  considerable  effort.  My 
Government  will  provide  additional  working  papers  which  will,  1 
hope,  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  these  problems  and  help 
the  Committee  to  decide  upon  a  reasoned  course  of  action  in 
attempting  to  resolve  them.  It  is  obvious  to  us  that  we  cannot 
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hope  to  eliminate  chemical  weapons  unless  we  can  agree  on  clear 
and  unambiguous  prohibitions  and  can  have  confidence  that 
whatever  bans  are  placed  on  such  weapons  are  being  observed. 
Difficult  as  the  problem  is,  we  must  not  put  aside  the  question  of 
controlling  chemical  weapons.  Instead,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  energy  to  the  chemical  problem. 

65.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  some  members  of  the 
Committee  may  hesitate  to  support  a  biological  warfare  conven¬ 
tion  because  they  fear  it  could  have  the  effect  of  sanctioning 
chemical  warfare  activities.  That  is  simply  not  the  case.  There  are 
existing  constraints  on  the  use  of  chemical  weapons,  notably  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol.9  Those  constraints  would  not  in  any  way 
be  undermined  by  further  progress  in  this  field;  in  fact,  quite  the 
contrary.  Furthermore,  we  are  dealing  in  reality  with  two  different 
weapons  systems  They  have  very  different  military  roles,  and 
doing  away  with  one  could  hardly  be  ?.  stimulus  to  activity 
involving  the  other.  Chemical  weapons  are  not  substitutes  for 
biological  weapons.  For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  no 
intention  of  abusing  the  period  which  is  obviously  going  to  be 
necessary  for  this  Committee  to  study  chemical  arms-control 
measures.  It  is,  in  fact,  already  a  matter  of  record  that  the  United 
States  is  not  now  producing  any  lethal  chemical  weapons  for 
stockpile. 

66.  If,  in  examining  the  chemical  and  biological  arms  control 
problems,  we  can  agree  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convention  and  simultaneously  pursue  a  study  of 
how  to  handle  the  problems  involved  in  restricting  the  develop¬ 
ment,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons,  then  we 
should  be  able  to  register  one  great  achievement  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  another.  If  we  try  to  eliminate  both  weapons  at 
once  and  in  the  same  manner,  I  fear  that  we  shall  have 
accomplished  nothing  at  the  end  of  a  prolonged  discussion. 

67.  Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  we  have  at  this  time  by  once 
and  for  all  destroying  the  spectre  of  biological  warfare.  If  it  can  be 
said  of  us,  when  the  time  comes  to  review  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Disarmament  Decade,  that  we  opened  the  Decade  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  development  of  disease  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  fhen 
we  shall  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  people  everywhere.  As 
President  Nixon  stated  in  renouncing  biological  warfare.  “Man¬ 
kind  already  carries  in  its  own  hands  too  many  of  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction.”10  This  Committee  has  the  responsibility  and  an 
immediate  opportunity  to  see  to  it  that  certain  of  those  seeds  will 
never  be  sown. 


’  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
10 Ibid  .  P.  593. 
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Note  From  the  Soviet  Government  to  Secretary-General  Thant: 

International  Exchange  of  Seismic  Data,  March  20,  19701  1 

The  Soviet  Government  has  already  repeatedly  stated  its 
willingness  to  reach  an  agreement  forthwith  for  the  prohibition  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national 
means  of  detection  to  verify  such  prohibition. 

We  believe  that  present-day  science  and  technoiogy  have 
reached  a  stage  in  their  development  which  makes  it  possible  for 
national  means  to  be  used  to  verify  compliance  with  an  agreement 
for  the  prohibition  of  underground  tests  and  thus  to  give  all  States 
the  assurance  that  such  agreement  was  being  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served.  The  attempts  of  some  States  to  make  it  appear  that 
world- wide  verification  of  a  prohibition  against  underground 
nuclear  tests  is  necessary  are  completely  without  foundation.  The 
settlement  of  this  problem  depends  at  the  oresent  time  solely  on  a 
political  decision. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  international  exchange  of  information  on  seismic 
stations,  in  order  to  verify  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions. 

As  to  the  international  exchange  of  seismological  data,  the 
Soviet  Union,  wishing  to  further  the  general  development  of 
seismology,  is,  as  is  generally  known,  engaged  in  carrying  out  such 
co-operation  on  a  large  scale. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  [Extract],  March  21,  1970 1 


Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
yesterday  voted  out  unanimously  and  sent  to  the  floor  a  “sense  of 
the  Senate”  resolution  concerning  the  U.S.  position  at  SALT.2 
Could  you  make  a  remark  about  that? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Senate  resolution,  I  understand,  simply 
says  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  should  try  to 
negotiate  a  freeze  on  offensive  and  defensive  missiles. 

Cf  course,  that  is  what  SALT  is  ail  about,  so  1  think  the 
resolution  really  is  irrelevant  to  what  we  are  going  to  do.  That  is 
our  goal.  It  takes  two,  however,  to  make  the  deal. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  come  along  with  that,  as  we  hope  they 
will,  then  perhaps  we  can  make  some  arrangements.  I  can  certainly 


"A/7967.  Mar.  30.  1970. 

'  Weekly  Compilation  o]  Presidential  Documents,  Mar.  23,  1970,  p.  401. 
1  Post.  p.  1  32. 
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say  in  this  respect,  though,  that  it  is  somewhat  more  intricate  than 
the  resolution  would  imply. 

We  found  in  our  preliminary  discussions  that  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  come  in  with  generalized  language  which  had  been 
previously  their  tactic  in  arms  negotiations,  but  they  came  in  with 
very  precise  weapon  sysiems  by  weapon  systems  analysis. 

Now  whether  we  eventually  have  a  comprehensive  agreement, 
or  a  system-by-system  agreement,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are 
prepared  for  either. 

But  our  goal  certainly  is  to  limit  both  offensive  and  defensive 
missiles,  and  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  same  goal  we  will  make  a 
bargain. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  [Extract],  March  23,  19701 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary ,  two  questions  on  the  SALT  talks:  What  is 
your  feeling  about  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
resolution  last  week?2  And  secondly,  do  you  yourself  think  it  is 
too  late  to  get  any  kind  of  agreement  on  MIRV,  given  the 
deployment  and  development  decision? 

A.  Well,  on  the  Senate  resolution,  it  is  largely  a  paraphrase  of 
what  is  in  the  NPT.  We  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty3  to  engage  seriously  in  discussions  about 
limitation  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  Certainly  the 
objective  that  is  cited  in  the  resolution  is  a  good  one.  That’s  what 
the  arms  limitation  talks  are  all  about.  How  those  talks  should  be 
conducted,  how  we  negotiate,  should  be  left  to  the  negotiators.  I 
think  the  negotiating  team  is  exceptionally  abie,  and  we  are  just  as 
anxious  to  be  successful  in  those  talks  as  the  Senate  is. 

Referring  to  the  second  part  of  your  question,  I  don’t  think  it  is 
too  late  to  have  any  kind  of  an  agreement.  The  purpose  of  the 
SALT  talks  is  to  see  if  we  can  find  an  agreement  that  is  mutually 
acceptable  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States . 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  stopped  any  of  its  deployment.  It  has 
had  very  impressive  deployments  of  its  strategic  missiles  lately.  It 
has  increased  its  submarine  capacity  substantially.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  an  agreement  and  we  can  work  one  out  that  is  not  to 
our  disadvantage,  then  1  don’t  think  it  is  impossible  at  all  that  we 
could  stop  deployment  of  any  strategic  weapons  systems. 


1  Detriment  of  State  Bulletin,  Apr.  1  i,  1970.  p.  483. 
'Cost,  p.  132. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and  Bio¬ 
logical  Warfare,  March  24,  1970* 

I  should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Abe  for  his  reference  to  the  Canadian 
delegation  and  to  say  that  he  is  too  modest  about  the  contribution 
of  the  Japanese  delegation.  If  no  other  member  of  the  Committee 
wishes  to  speak,  I  should  like  now  to  make  a  statement  in  my 
capacity  as  representative  of  Canada. 

22.  In  my  opening  statement  at  this  session  I  indicated  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  delegition  the  Conference  should  give 
priority  during  this  session  to  completion  of  the  sea-bed  arms 
control  treaty  and  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and 
biological  methods  of  warfare.2  I  made  that  suggestion  partly 
because  discussion  of  those  two  topics  would  be  a  logical 
extension  of  the  work  begun  on  them  at  our  1969  session,  and 
partly  because  the  last  United  Nations  General  Assembly  provided 
specific  mandates  to  the  Committee  on  both  topics. 

23.  This  morning  I  should  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
problem  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  As 
an  agreed  basis  for  commencing  our  discussions  we  have  resolution 
2603  B  (XXIV)3,  which  inter  alia  recommends  to  us  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Genera!4  and  takes  note  of  the  United  Kingdom 
draft  convention  on  biological  methods  of  warfare5  and  the  draft 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  on 
the  destruction  of  such  weapons  submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  by  nine  socialist  countries.6  The  resolution  also 
requests  us  to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  '.m 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  socialist 
drafts,  and  to  submit  a  progress  report  on  all- 1  repeat,  all-  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

24.  In  my  view,  therefore,  we  should  approach  this  problem  by 
trying  to  consolidate,  in  ,he  first  instance,  the  common  ground 
which  I  believe  exists  as  a  result  of  (a)  our  discussions  in  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  (b)  the  relevant  reports 
available  to  us,  as  well  as  by  the  recognition  of  the  constraints 
already  in  existence  on  the  use  of  those  weapons.  Once  we  have 
taken  stock  of  where  we  are  now  we  can  then,  1  hope  fairly 
rapidly,  move  to  clarify  what  our  objectives  should  be  in 
developing  further  necessary  restrictions  on  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons,  in  particular  delineating  the  areas  where  immedi- 

1 CCD/PV.  460,  pp.  9-15. 

’CCD/PV.  453,  p.  20. 

*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  “17-719. 

*lbid..  pp.  256-298. 

'Ibid,,  pp.  431  IT. 

*lbid.  pp.  455-457. 
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ate  progress  is  possible  as  well  as  those  areas  where  further 
consideration  will  be  required  if  obstacles  are  to  be  removed. 

25.  Now,  following  that  approach,  1  should  like  to  review 
briefly  the  basic  elements  of  the  foundation,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
Canadian  delegation,  upon  which  we  should  be  able  to  construct 
concrete  measures  whose  purpose  shall  be  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

26.  First  and  foremost  we  have  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.7 
Despite  its  age  and  the  extensive  scientific  developments  in 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  which  have  taken  place  since  it 
was  concluded,  no  one,  \  believe,  has  contended  that  that 
instrument  is  obsolete.  Its  effectiveness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  since  it  was  drawn  up  the  world  ha*  been  virtually  free  of  gas 
warfare  as  it  was  used  in  the  First  World  War;  although  of  course 
the  fear  of  retaliation  may  have  contributed  to  that  absence  in 
some  instances.  Nevertheless  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  has  been  effective  in  banning  the  “first  use”  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Our  task  then  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  this  Protocol  by  the  conclusion  of  measures  to 
eliminate  any  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  weapons. 

27.  Next  we  have  the  three  reports  of  the  experts,  which  have 
all  been  prepared  within  the  past  year.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  which  was  recommended  to  us  for  our  attention 
by  the  last  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the  recent  report  on 
health  effects  drawn  up  by  experts  appointed  by  the  World  Health 
Organization,8  and  lastly  the  first  three  parts  of  a  report  prepared 
in  Stockholm  by  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institute  (SIPRI),9  for  which  we  are  duly  grateful  and  which  we 
think  will  be  of  exceptional  value  to  the  Committee,  particularly 
in  our  discussion  of  possible  methods  of  verifying  a  CBW  ban.  All 
those  reports  should  assist  us  in  defining  the  problems  and 
clarifying  the  characteristics  of  the  systems  with  which  we  shall  be 
dealing. 

28.  Finally,  the  Conference  has,  as  I  mentioned  before,  two 
draft  conventions-  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention  banning 
biological  methods  of  warfare  and  the  draft  convention  submitted 
by  the  socialist  countries  on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
biological  methods  of  warfare  and  the  destruction  of  those 
weapons. 

29.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  no  one  at  this 
Conference  has  contended  that  the  consideration  of  the  various 
documents  of  the  Assembly  resolution  governing  our  work  should 
be  separated.  I  pointed  out  in  my  general  statement10  that  in 


'Ibid.,  pp.  764-765. 

'World  Health  Organization,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons: 
Report  of  a  WHO  Group  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 

*  The  Problem  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  (prov  ed.,  Stockholm,  !970). 
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supporting  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention  I  also  had  in 
mind  the  statement  of  Lord  Chalfont  that  he  was  willing  to  fall  in 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  if  that  majority  wished  to  discuss 
the  prospects  for  progress  in  both  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
together.1 1  Moreover,  the  United  Kingdom  draft  contains  a 
number  of  important  points.  Notable  among  them  is  the  care  with 
which  the  definition  of  the  agents  to  be  prohibited  has  been  drawn 
up  and  the  complain. s  procedure  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
verifying  compliance  with  the  convention.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
draft  presented  by  tne  socialist  countries  has  the  advantage  of 
dealing  with  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Unfortunately 
it  also  has  some  defects.  Certain  other  speakers  have  referred  to 
the  vagueness  with  which  chemical  and  biological  weapons  are 
referred  to  in  the  draft  of  the  socialist  delegations. 

30.  Those  comments  lead  directly,  we  think,  to  the  necessity 
to  differentiate  and  to  include,  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  ban, 
both  weapon  components  and  their  means  of  delivery.  However, 
the  piesent  wording  of  the  draft  does  not  make  that  as  clear  as  we 
would  wish,  and  it  leaves  the  impression  that  the  prohibitions 
might  ieave  a  party  the  right  to  retain  a  retaliatory  capability.  That 
consideration  in  particular  has  to  be  examined  in  relation  to 
chemicals  capable  of  use  for  non-military  as  well  as  for  military 
purposes,  as  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  “mapping  expedition” 
of  the  representative  of  Sweden.1 2  In  the  context  of  capability, 
we  shall  need  clarification  from  the  co-sponsors  of  this  draft 
convention  of  the  exact  relationship  between  the  prohibitions 
envisaged  in  the  draft  convention  and  the  reservation  of  many 
States,  including  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada,  of  the  right 
to  retaliate  against  non-party  violators  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Protocol  or  their  allies. 

31 .  That  problem  in  turn  leads  us  to  the  important  question  of 
assurances  that  may  be  devised  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
convention  will  be  observed.  There  has  been  some  discussion  of 
this  aspect  of  the  draft  of  the  socialist  countries  both  here  and  at 
the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  I  would 
only  add  at  this  time  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  receiving  the 
proposals  to  which  my  colleague  Mr.  Natorf  of  Poland  referred  at 
our  meeting  on  24  February.'^ 

32.  Taking  into  account  all  the  above,  it  would  appear  that  we 
have  more  than  adequate  background  and  documentation  to  begin 
our  labours.  The  question  to  which  we  need  to  give  attention  is 
what  should  be  our  objectives  and  how  best  we  should  move  to 
attain  them.  In  our  view- and  the  view  of  the  Canadian  delegation, 

I  admit,  is  by  no  means  an  original  one-the  ultimate  objective 
should  be  to  ban  all  use,  production  and  stockpiling  of  both 


1 'Ante,  p.  38. 

1  '‘Ante,  pp.  83-91. 

1  ’(TD/PV.  452,  p.  9. 
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chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  our  negotiations  should 
begin  by  the  identification  of  common  areas  of  agreement  and 
areas  that  will  requii'  mure  detailed  study  and  examination 
because  of  differing  views. 

33.  We  welcome  thp  recent  announcements  by  President 
Nixon,1 4  and  on  that  basis  we  hope  that  it  will  be  relatively  easy 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  total  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production,  stockpiling  ard  any  use  of  biological  weapons  and 
toxins.  Concurrently  we  wish  to  devote  our  attention  to  the 
possibilities  for  the  total  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons,  in  that 
regard  we  need  to  examine  the  particular  problems  that  certain 
broad  groupings  of  these  weapons  pose,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  any 
sharp  demarcation  between  these  groupings  because  of  differing 
effects  in  various  conditions  and  in  varying  concentrations. 

34.  In  the  process  of  examining  the  range  of  chemical 
weapons,  we  must  recall-as  did  the  representative  of  Sweden1 5 
and  of  the  United  States1 6  in  their  examination  of  the  problem  in 
some  detail-that  some  chemical  agents  are  what  might  oe  called 
“dual  purpose”  and  play  an  important  commercial  role,  for  which 
they  are  manufactured  by  virtually  the  same  process  as  are  the 
same  agents  for  weapons  purposes.  That  problem  was  also 
recognized,  particularly  in  the  context  of  verification,  by  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  statement  on  3  March, 
when  he  said: 

Many  representatives  drew  attention  in  this  connexion  to  the  special  nature  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  production  of  which  is  closely  and  specifically  linked  to 
the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  substances  for  peaceful  purposes.  For  this 
reason  verification  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  control  posts,  the  dispatch  of  on-site 
inspection  groups  and  so  on  would  be  simply  impossible  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
since,  as  several  representatives  at  the  General  Assembly  pointed  out,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  controllers  in  almost  every  laboratory.1  7 

Obviously  there  will  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
ban  on  the  production  of  all  these  agents.  Nevertheless,  despite  the 
verification  difficulties,  the  Conference  might  usefully  examine,  as 
suggested  by  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  the  other  day, 
exactly  what  safeguards  might  be  feasible.1 8 

35.  There  are  yet  other  chemical  agents  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  produce,  primarily  although  not  exclu¬ 
sively  for  civilian  use  in  the  maintenance  of  internal  order.  A  total 
ban  on  those  agents  presents  certain  difficulties;  but  on  the  other 
hand  such  agents  can  probably  be  identified  now  with  relatively 
little  difficulty  and  any  exclusion  of  them  from  a  general  ban  can 
be  correspondingly  taken  into  account. 


1  'Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  590-593; ante,  pp.  5-6. 
1  'Ante,  pp.  83-91. 

"Ante,  pp.  100-106. 

1  TA nte,  np.  71-78. 

1  'CCD/PV.  458,  p.  14. 
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36.  The  problems  of  effective  safeguards,  particularly  on  the 
side  of  chemical  weapons,  are  not  simple,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  full-scale  discussion  of  these  problems  might  well 
await  progress  on  reaching  a  consensus  in  dealing  with  the 
particular  problems  that  I  have  noted  concerning  chemical  agents. 
Nevertheless,  a  useful  preliminary  examination  might  be  made  of 
the  five  main  methods  for  formal  verification  identified  in  part  IV 
of  the  SIPRI  report  which  the  representative  of  Sweden  has 
circulated.  These  are  methods  of  ( i )  administrative  and  budgetary 
inspection,  (2)  a  search  through  the  existing  literature,  (3)  aerial 
and  satellite  reconnaissance,  (4)  remote  sensors,  and  (5)  visiting 
inspection  teams.  In  fact,  the  Canadian  delegation  would  like  to 
suggest  that  these  problems  I  have  just  mentioned  might  be 
discussed  at  a  technical  level  in  an  informal  meeting  or  series  of 
informal  meetings  attended  by  relevant  expats.  If  this  were  the 
feeling  of  the  Committee,  our  delegation  for  one  would  be 
prepared  to  bring  an  expert  to  Geneva  and  to  participate  in  such  a 
meeting  or  series  of  meetings. 

37.  Now,  with  the  permission  of  my  colleagues  I  shook!  liho  to 
be  alio  /ed  to  read  a  statement  of  the  Canadian  position 
concerning  chemical  and  biological  warfare  which  I  have  been 
authorized  by  my  Government  to  present  to  this  Conference: 

The  Government  cf  Canada  intends  to  contribute  fully  to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  reduce  and,  if 
possible,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Canada  inte  nds  to 
participate  actively  in  negotiations  towards  an  agreement  or  agreements  which  would 
supplement  and  strengthen  the  Geneva  Proacol  of  1925  by  prohibiting  the  develop¬ 
ment,  production  md  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Practical  progress 
need  not  wait  until  the  conclusion  of  these  negotiations.  The  Protocol  can  be 
strengthened  significantly  through  unilateral  declarations  of  policy  and  intent  on  issues 
involved.  For  this  purpose,  the  Government  of  Canada  wishes  to  make  known  its 
attitude  towards  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

(1)  Canada  never  has  had  and  does  not  now  possess  any  biological  weapons  (or  toxins) 
and  does  net  intend  to  develop,  produce,  acquire,  stockpile  or  use  such  weapons  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

(2)  Canada  does  not  possess  any  chemical  weapons  and  does  not  intend  to  develop, 
produce,  attjuire,  stockpile  or  use  such  weapons  at  any  time  in  the  future  unless  these 
weapons  should  be  used  against  the  military  forces  or  the  civil  population  of  Canada  or 
its  allies.  The  latter  condition  is  in  accordance  with  the  reservations  Canada  entered  at 
the  time  of  our  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  We  could  consider  formally 
withdrawing  our  rese  v^tions  if  effective  and  verifiable  agreements  to  destroy  all 
stockpiles  and  prevent  *he  development,  production  and  acquisition  of  chemical 
weapons  can  be  concluded. 

Tear  gas  and  other  crowd  and  riot  control  agents  are  not  included  in  this  present  com¬ 
mitment  because  their  use  or  the  prohibition  of  their  uw  in  war  presents  practical  problems 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  same  agents  by  police  and  armed  forces  for  law  enfouement 
purposes  which  require  detailed  study  and  resolution. 

38.  In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  make  one  comment  about 
the  research  being  conducted  in  Canada  by  the  Department  or 
National  Defence,  through  its  Defence  Research  Board,  on 
chemical  and  biological  defence.  This  has  been  halved  during  the 
last  two  years  and  is  limited  to  the  development  of  methods  of 
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protection  against  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  protective  clothing,  equipment  and  methods  for  training 
troops  to  defend  themselves.  Research  of  this  kind  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1 92S  and  with  our  current 
efforts  to  supplement  and  strengthen  that  PiOtocol.  Indeed,  in  this 
latter  context  1  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  instructed  that  the  Defence  Research  Board’s 
research  programme  should  include  research  towards  resolving  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  the  verification  of  any  comprehensive  ban  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  that  may  be  concluded. 


Report  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Strategic 

Arms  Limitation  Resolution,  March  24,  1970 1 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  strategic  arms  limitations,  reports  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  recommends  that  the  resolution,  as 
amended,  be  passed. 

PURPOSE 

There  are  two  resolving  clauses  to  Senate  Resolution  211,  as 
amended.  The  first  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
prompt  negotiations  be  urgently  pursued  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  seek  agreed  limitations  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons.  This  purpose  is  consistent  with  article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
which  binds  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  “to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  /ace  at  an  early  date.  .  .  .”2  The 
second  resolving  clause  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Spates  should  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Government  an  immediate  suspension  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems,  subject  to  national 
verification  or  other  measures  of  observation  and  inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

The  full  text  of  Senate  Resolution  21 1 ,  as  reported,  follows: 

Whereas  the  competition  to  develop  and  deploy  strategic 
weapons  has  reached  a  new  and  dangerous  phase,  which  threatens 
to  frustrate  attempts  at  negotiating  significant  arms  limitations  and 
to  weaken  the  stability  of  nuclear  deterrence  as  a  barrier  to  war;  and 

Whereas  development  of  multiple  independently  targetable  reen¬ 
try  \  ~*:iicles  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  repre¬ 
sents  a  fundamental  and  radical  challenge  to  such  stability ;  and 

1  S  Rept.  749, 91st  Cong.,  2d  scss.  For  the  amended  resolution  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  see  ;x>sf,  p.  1 32. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1968,  p.464. 
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Whereas  the  possibility  of  agreed  controls  over  strategic  forces 
appears  likely  to  diminish  greatly  if  testing  and  deployment  of 
multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles  proceed;  and 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  flight  teats  of  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  promises  to  forestall  deployment  of 
such  provocative  weapons;  and 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  such  tests  could  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  success  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  prompt 
negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  anu  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  seek 
agreed  limitations  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  should  be  urgently  pursued;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  an  immediate  suspension  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
of  the  further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems,  subject  to  national  verifi¬ 
cation  or  such  other  measures  of  observation  and  inspection  as 
may  be  appropriate. 


COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Senate  Resolution  21 1  was  introduced  by  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke  and  39  cosponsors  on  June  17,  1969.  Three 
additional  Senators  joined  as  cosponsors  subsequently. 

The  resolution  as  originally  introduced  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Government  an  immediate  suspension  by  both  countries  of 
flight  tests  of  multiple  independently  iargetable  reentry  ve¬ 
hicles,  subject  to  national  verification  or  such  other  measures 
of  observation  and  inspection  as  appropriate,  und  also  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  declare  its  intention 
to  refrain  from  additional  flight  tests  of  multiple  inde¬ 
pendently  targetable  reentry  vehicles  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  also  refrained.  The  original  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  State  Department  on  June  18,  1969,  with  a  request  for 
executive  branch  comments 

The  Department  of  State  replied  on  June  24,  in  a  letter  from 
William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations,  to  the  chairman.  The  State  Department  reply  stated 
that  the  executive  branch  was  in  accord  with  the  resolution  in 
supporting  the  desirability  of  starting  talks  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
subject  of  limitations  on  strategic  weapons  and  went  on  to  note 
that  preparation  for  these  talks  was  underway.  The  letter  called 
attention  to  President  Nixon’s  statement  at  his  news  conference  of 
June  19  at  which  he  said: 
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We  are  considering  the  possibility  of  a  moratorium  or  tests  as  part  of  any  arms 
conu'M  agreement.  However,  as  for  any  unilateral  stopping  the  tests  on  our  part,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  in  our  interest.3 

Finally,  the  Department  of  State’s  letter  observed  that  prepara¬ 
tions  for  opening  the  tp’ks  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  being 
considered  bv  rbe  National  Security  Council  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  Department  did  not  believe  that  a  witness  to  testify 
on  the  resolution  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International  Organization  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a  public 
hearing  on  the  original  resolution  on  July  16.  1969.  The  witnesses 
were  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald,  vice  chancellor  for  research  and 
graduate  affairs,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  Dr. 
Jack  T.  Ruina,  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  Dr.  Herbert  York,  professor  of 
physics,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  The  hearings  have 
been  separately  printed.  In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  Senator 
Brooke  read  into  the  record  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Dr., 
Freeman  Dyson  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  All  three 
witnesses  and  Dr.  Dyson  supported  the  objectives  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Senate  Resolution  2 1 1  was  discussed  in  an  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  October  7,  1969.  At  that 
meeting,  a  revised  text  of  the  resolution  was  presented  by  Senator 
Brooke  which  deleted  the  resolving  clause  relating  to  a  declaration 
of  intent  by  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  additional  flight 
tests  of  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  also  refrained.  At  the  October  7  meeting, 
some  members  ot  the  committee  expressed  a  desire  to  hear 
Secretary  Rogers  report  on  the  discussions  he  had  recently  held 
with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  hear  additional  testimony 
before  taking  action  on  the  resolution. 

The  committee  met  with  Secretary  Rogers  in  executive  session 
on  October  29,  1 969.  Secretary  Rogers  told  the  committee  that 
the  Department  of  State  supported  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  but 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  SALT  calks  which 
were  about  to  begin. 

Senate  Resolution  2i  1  was  discussed  again  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  comiuittee  on  February  10,  1970.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  committee  present  that  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  should  be  related  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  plans  with  regard  to  tiie  Safeguard  system  and  the 
relationship  of  both  this  question  and  the  MIRV  question  to  the 
SALT  talks. 

All  of  these  subjects  were  discussed  at  a  classified  executive 
session  on  February  2,  1970,  when  the  committee  met  with  Mr. 

'Ibid.,  1969.  p.  255. 
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Gerard  Smith,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  for  a  briefing  on  the  SALT  talks.  Soviet  and  Chinese 
strategic  weapons  developments  were  discussed  in  a  classified 
executive  session  on  March  2,  1970,  at  which  Mr.  /'ichard  Helms, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  testified. 

A  second  public  hearing  on  Senate  Resolution  21 1  was  held  on 
March  16,  1970,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Law  and  Organization,  which  had  formerly  been 
called  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organization  and 
Disarmament  Affairs.  The  witnesses  were  Senator  Brooke  and  Dr. 
Marshall  Shulman,  director  of  the  Russian  Institute,  Columbia 
University.  In  the  course  of  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee, 
Senator  Brooke  asked  that  the  second  resolving  clause  of  the 
original  resolution  be  amended  to  include  an  immediate  suspen¬ 
sion  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  of  both  flight 
tests  and  deployment,  rather  than  simply  flight  tests,  of  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  again  in  an  executive  session 
of  the  committee  on  March  20,  1970.  Some  members  of  the 
committee  felt  that  a  suspension  of  both  testing  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  only  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles  would  pose  certain  risks  for  the  United  States. 
Others  were  of  the  view  that  a  resolution  which  called  for  a 
suspension  of  only  flight  tests,  but  not  deployment,  would 
not  be  received  as  a  reasonable  basis  for  agreement  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  testing  program  of  the  United  States 
has  proceeded  to  the  point  where  deployment  is  imminent 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  apparently  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  deploy  without  considerable  further  testing. 

Senator  Cooper  therefore  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
second  resolving  clause  of  the  original  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Government  an  immediate  suspension  by  both  Governments  of 
the  further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  systems,  subject  to  national  verification  or  such 
other  measures  of  observation  and  inspection  as  may  be  appropri¬ 
ate.  The  committee  then  voted,  10  to  0,  to  order  Senate 
Resolution  211,  incorporating  Senator  Cooper’s  amendment, 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

In  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  the  committee  decided  that  the 
committee  report  should  note  specifically  that  the  further 
deployment  of  one  specific  offensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons 
system-multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles-could 
most  effectively  be  suspended  by  stopping  further  flight  tests 
which  are  subject  to  national  verification  or  other  measures  of 
observation  and  inspection.  The  committee  also  decided  that 
language  in  the  preliminary  closes  should  be  retained  indicating 
that  a  suspension  of  flight  tests  of  such  weapons  promises  to 
forestall  further  deployment. 
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COMMITTEE  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  today,  as  a  practical  matter, 
rough  parity  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  as 
far  as  strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  concerned,  inasmuch  as 
neither  can  destroy  the  other  without  asking  certain  destruction 
itself.  But  even  though  both  appear  to  have  a  sufficiency  of 
offensive  strategic  weapons,  both  are  continuing  or  initiating  the 
deployment  of  major  strategic  weapons  systems.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  provide  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  with  an  opportunity  to  reach  agreements  without 
the  additional  problem  of  having  to  take  into  account  a  constantly 
shifting  and  asymmetrical  situation  with  respect  to  strategic 
wcr^  /ns.  The  committee  believes  that  an  immediate  mutual 
suspension  of  further  deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems,  as  proposed  by  this  resolution, 
would  provide  such  an  opportunity. 

As  testimony  before  the  committee  has  made  clear,  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  testing  and  deployment  of  multiple  independently 
targe  table  reentry  vehicles  is  an  essential  elen  nt  of  a  more  general 
suspension  of  further  deployment  of  al7  oifensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  But  it  is  also  clear,  and  must  be 
emphasized  in  this  report,  that  a  suspension  of  testing  and 
deployment  of  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
could  not  be  sustained  for  long  in  the  face  of  the  deployment  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  large  numbers  of  missiles,  such  as  the  5S-9, 
or  the  development  and  deployment  of  new  strategic  defensive 
systems  by  th  '  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  a  suspension  of  the 
deployment  of  all  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons 
systems,  which  the  resolution  as  reported  urges,  can  be  verifitd. 
The  committee  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  a  genera'  halt  in  the 
deployment  of  all  strategic  weapons  is  more  secure  against 
significant  evasion  than  a  more  limited  suspension  w  ouk.  be  First 
of  all,  it  is  easier  to  monitor  the  strategic  activity  of  an  adversary 
in  the  context  of  a  general  freeze  on  the  deployment  of  ai.  new 
weapons  than  it  is  to  monitor  a  situation  characterized  by 
constant  change  in  the  types  and  numbers  of  strategic  weapons 
systems  involved.  Se  ond,  given  the  rough  parity  which  now 
prevails  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  far  mor^ 
evasion  would  be  required  to  provide  one  party  with  a  significant 
advantage  within  the  context  of  a  general  suspension  of  the 
further  deployment  of  ail  weapons  than  would  be  required  m  .he 
case  of  a  more  limited  c  tspens'on. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  Senate  Resolution  21 1  is  in  the 
nature  of  advice  to  the  President  which  he  is  free  to  accept  or 
reject.  The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the  resolution 
expresses  a  growing  recognition  by  the  American  people  that  no 
effort  must  be  spared  to  bring  to  an  end  the  escalating  cycle  of  the 
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deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  systems-a  cycle  which  threatens 
all  mankind  with  destruction.  The  President  and  our  negotiators 
must  determine  whether  the  Soviet  Union  shares  this  recognition 
and  whether  adequate  means  can  be  devised  to  assure  both  parties 
that  escalation  in  these  weapons  systems  can  be  brought  to  an  end 
pursuant  to  the  obligation  binding  on  the  Soviet  and  the  United 
States  Governments  under  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
The  effect  of  this  resolution  is  to  urge  the  President  .0  seek  an 
agreement  at  the  outset  of  negotiations  which  would  freeze  this 
escalation  and  to  indicate  that  he  has  the  support  of  the  Senate  in 
such  efforts.  The  resolution  supplies  a  clear  expression  of  the  belief 
that  the  present  time  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prevent 
the  beginning  of  weapons  deployments  that  will  take  several  years  to 
complete,  will  in  turn  inevitably  give  rise  to  other  weapons  systems 
and  wil!  thus  complicate  the  negotiating  situation  with  respect  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  tc  the  point  where  meaningful 
agreements  will  be  impossible.  An  interim  halt  would  provide  an 
opportunity  tc  avoid  this  sequence  of  events.  But  it  is  a  fleeting 
opportunity  that  must  be  seized  now.  To  this  end,  the  committee 
recommends  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  21 1 . 


Report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affaire  Committee  on  Arms  Control 

and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments,  March  26, 19701 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (H  R.  16200)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended,2  in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  and  provide  for  the  uniform  compensation  of 
Assistant  Directors,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  8  on  page  2. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  appropriations.” 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  February  24,  1970,  the  House  of  Representatives  received  a 
communication  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  (Execu¬ 
tive  Communication  1675),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 

1  H.  Rept.  91-973, 91st  Cong.,  2d  less, 

1 Documtnts  on  Disarmament,  1961.  pp.  482-495;  ibid.,  196S,  pp.  622-623;  ibid.. 
.965.  p.  206;  ibid..  1968.  p.  396. 
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for  the  2  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  and  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
compensation  of  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Agency. 

Subsequently,  on  February  26,  1970,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  was  introduced  by  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Af lairs. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  on  the  bill  on  February  26, 
1970,  from  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Honorable  Gerard  Smith,  and  the  Deputy  Director, 
Honorable  Philip  J.  Farley. 

Thereafter,  the  committee  met  in  executive  session  on  March 
25,  1970,  to  consider  the  bill  and  ordered  it  favorably  reported 
with  amendments  by  a  vote  of  27  to  0. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  struck  out  a  provision  requested  by  the 
Executive,  authorizing  the  payment  to  an  Assistant  Director  who 
is  an  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty,  in  addition  to  his 
military  pay  and  allowances,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  such  pay  and  allowances  and  any  higher  compensation 
established  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Director. 

There  are  four  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  one  of  whom  has  always  been  an  officer  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  civilian  isistant  Directors  receive  salaries 
of  $36,000  a  year,  while  the  mintary  officer  assigned  to  serve  in 
such  a  capacity,  who  has  always  been  of  three-star  rank,  has 
received  only  his  mil'tary  pay  and  allowances. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  compensation  and 
allowances  of  a  three-star  officer,  together  with  the  less  tangible 
benefits  he  enjoys,  should  be  sufficient  so  that  an  assignment  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  as  an  Assistant 
Directo)  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  hardship  post. 

Should  .j  military  officer  find  the  salary  paid  to  the  civilian 
Assistant  Directors  sufficiently  advantageous,  it  should  be  possible 
for  him  to  forgo  his  active  duty  status  and  accept  appointment  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  Assistant  Directors. 

The  other  committee  amendment  merely  conforms  the  title  so 
that  it  accurately  reflects  the  committee  action. 

PURPOSE  OF  LEGISLATION 

H.R.  16200  authoiizes  an  appropriation  of  $17,500,000  to 
finance  the  operation  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  a  2-year  period.  Although  no  allocation  to  specific 
years  is  made,  the  Agency  has  programed  $8.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $9.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  previous  authorization  in  1968  was  $18.5  million  for  the  2 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1969 
was  $9,000,000  and  for  1970  was  $9,500,000. 
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Except  for  the  authorization  of  funds,  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  makes  no  change  in  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  an  independent 
agency  which  provides  recommendations  and  advice  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  on  matters  relating  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

An  important  aspect  of  its  operations  relates  to  servicing  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
with  other  nations  dealing  with  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  work  of  the  Agency  has  assumed  added  importance 
because  of  the  bilateral  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  and 
the  recently  initiated  effort  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  respect  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

The  following  tables  show  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the 
previous  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  and 
the  proposed  allocation  of  the  funds  requested  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972: 

TABLE  I-  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDING  FOR  EXPIRING  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-70 

AUTHORIZATION  PERIOD 


1969  A  dual  1970  estimate  Total 

$5365,289  $6,600,000  $11,965,289 

2,489,264  2,190,000  4,679,264 

1,112,792  710,000  1,822,79> 

3,602,056 _ 2,900,000  6507,156 

8,967,345  9300,000  18,467.345 

32,655  .  32,655 

9,000,000  9  300,000  18300,000 

TABLE  2. -PROJECTED  ALLOCATION  OF  FI  NDING  REQUESTED 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1971*72  AUTHORIZATION  PERIOD 


! 971  ■’Xtbr.at:  972  estimate  Total 


Program  ..... 

Externa!  research 
Field  testing  .  .  . 

Subtotal  .  .  . 

Grard  total  . 


In  general,  the  outlook  in  the  amis  control  and  disarmament 
field  is  somewhat  brighter  today  than  ir.  pas*  yeais.  We  arc 
engaged  in  a  direct  discussion  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  matters  of 
fundamental  importance  to  both  of  our  nations.  The  Soviets  have 
also  exhibited  a  cooperative  attitude  on  arm.*  control  at  the 


$6,300,000 

$6,700,000 

$13,000,000 

j  3  45 ,000 

1,800,000 

3.345,000 

45<\000 

700,0-30 

1,155,000 

2,DOC,000 

2300,000 

4300.000 

8, ->00,000 

9300,000 

17300.000 
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Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  and  at  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  be 
provided  with  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  its  important 
responsibilities. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  making  available 
to  the  public  adequate  information  concerning  tne  problems 
involved  in  dealing  with  arms  control  and  disarmament  and  the 
efforts  being  made  to  deal  with  them.  As  one  of  the  four  principal 
functions  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  section 
2  (c)  of  the  Act  assigns  to  the  Agency  responsibility  for  “the 
dissemination  and  coordination  of  public  information  concerning 
arms  control  and  disarmament.”3  At  the  same  time,  section  49(d) 
of  the  act  provides- 

None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  within  the  United  States  of  propaganda  concerning  ihe  work  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.4 

The  committee  sees  no  inconsistency  between  these  two 
provisions  and  is  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  and  furnishing  to  the 
public  the  appropriate  information  as  required  by  section  2(c). 
The  matters  involved  are  frequently  highly  technical  and  complex, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  public  be  able  to  arrive  at  an  informed 
judgment  on  the  issue  which  confronts  the  United  States  in  this 
important  field. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS  REPORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  Rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill, 
as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (new  matter  is  printed  in  italic, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

SECTION  49(a)  OF  THE  ARMS  CONTROL.  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Appropriation 

Sec.  49.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000  and  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1968,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  and  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1970,  the  sum  of  5  i8, 500, 000 ,  and  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  ihe  sum  of  $1 7,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  tc  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  not  more 

3 Ibid.  1961,  p. 483. 

*lbid..  1963.  p.  623. 
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than  $7,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1970  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  research,  development,  and  other  studies 
conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  outside  the  Agency,  whether  by 
other  government  agencies  or  by  public  or  private  institutions  or 
persons:  Provided,  That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  field  test 
activities  conducted  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Soviet  Note  to  Secretary-General  Thant  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament,  March  27,  1970 1 

The  position  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  with 
regard  to  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament 
was  set  out  in  detail  in  the  economic  programme  for  disarmament 
submitted  by  the  Soviet  Government  for  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1962, 2  and  also  in  the  replies  to  previous 
questionnaires  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the  same  subject  (see 
E/3593/Rev.  1 ,  E/3736/Add.l5,  E/3898/Add.l,  E/4042, 

E/4 169/ Add.  1  and  E/4494). 

The  ending  of  the  arms  race  and  the  achievement  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  would  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
economic  development  of  all  States  without  exception.  The 
conversion  to  peaceful  needs  of  the  immense  resources  involved- 
each  year  the  military  preparations  of  all  countries  absorb  more 
than  $200  thousand  miJlion-would  stimulate  world  trade  and 
promote  the  expansion  of  mutually  advantageous  economic 
relations  among  States,  and  this  alone  would  have  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  economic  situation  in  all  countries.  The  possibility  of 
providing  direct  economic  assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
would  increase,  and  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  military 
expenditure  would  favourably  affect  the  economic  situation  of 
both  developed  and  developing  States. 

The  Soviet  Government,  impelled  by  its  concern  to  enhance  the 
well-being  of  the  Soviet  people,  is  steadily  increasing  its  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  development  of  the  economy,  on  education,  science, 
health  and  housing  construction  and  on  the  production  of 
consumer  goods.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  reducing  its  military  expenditure 
and  its  armed  forces,  thus  releasing  the  considerable  material  and 
human  resources  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  peaceful  and 
constructive  life  of  our  society. 

However,  the  sources  of  tension  in  the  world  have  not  been 
removed;  the  course  pursued  by  certain  States  of  working  Against 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  engaging  in  provocation 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  unceasing  arms  race  with' its 

1  E/481 1/Add.  1,  Apr.  24, 197G. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  J962,  vol.  II,  pp.  938-943. 
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attendant  acute  international  crises,  prevent  any  solution  to  the 
problems  of  consolidating  peace  and  international  security  and 
achieving  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  race  in  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  which  has  been 
imposed  on  the  world  threatens  the  whole  of  mankind  with 
incalculable  disasters.  The  need  to  make  real  advances  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament  is  clear  and  urgent. 

In  his  statement  at  the  ceremonial  meeting  held  on  the  occasion 
jf  the  fifty-second  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Socialist 
Revolution*  the  President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR,  N.V.  Podgorny,  said: 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  in  the  solution  of  the  disarmament  problem  an  effective  means  of 
ensuring  a  system  of  international  security  which  wouid  prevent  the  possibility  of 
recourse  to  force  as  a  means  of  solving  disputes  among  States.  The  immense  resources 
consumed  by  the  arms  race  would  be  converted  to  peaceful  purposes  and  to  increasing 
the  well-being  of  peoples.3 

This  year,  1970,  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  which  cost  millions  of  lives  and  severely 
damaged  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  State.  Guided  by  the  desire  to 
spare  the  world  the  danger  of  new  wars  and  to  open  new 
possibilities  for  the  achievement  of  universal  economic  progress, 
the  Soviet  Union  consistently  and  firmly  supports  co-operation 
among  all  States  cf  the  world  to  prevent  aggressive  wars  and  armed 
conflicts,  eliminate  their  consequences  and  strengthen  interna¬ 
tional  security. 

General  and  complete  disarmament  can  make  a  decisive 
contribution  to  achieving  universal  peace  and  security  and  saving 
the  world  from  the  threat  of  another  war.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
create  real  possibilities  of  achieving  unprecedented  economic 
progress  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and  Bac¬ 
teriological  Weapons,  April  2,  19701 

First  of  all,  may  l  be  allowed  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  your  appointment  to  the  post  of  representative  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  our  Committee.  We  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  activities,  which  involve  important  tasks  in  the  field  of 
international  policy  and  the  security  of  States.  May  I  also  be 
allowed  to  congratulate  Ambassador  Benhima,  who  has  also 
arrived  in  our  midst  to  participate  in  our  work  as  the  represnta- 
tive  of  Morocco. 

5.  In  today’s  statement  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to 
dwell  on  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 

3  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  XXI,  no.  45  <Dec.  3,  1969),  p.  9. 

!(X  D/PV.461,pp  5-13. 
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logical  (biological)  weapons.  We  are  gratified  to  note  that  this 
problem  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of  the 
current  session  of  the  Committee.  The  intensive  discussion  of  the 
question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  at 
this  session  enables  us  to  have  a  well-definea  picture  of  the  views 
of  the  member  States  regarding  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
proceed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  task  in  this  field  and  to  sum  up 
some  preliminary  results  of  the  discussion  now  going  on. 

6.  In  point  of  fact,  all  th  States  members  of  the  Committee 
have  declared  that  chemical  anu  bacteriological  (biological)  wea¬ 
pons  must  be  removed  from  military  arsenals  and  that  the 
prohibition  of  these  agents  of  warfare  must  provide  for  the 
cessation  of  their  development,  production  and  stockpiling  and  for 
their  destruction.  In  the  opinion  of  most  States,  the  starting  point 
for  all  these  measures  regarding  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  should  be  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1 925, 2  which  prohibits 
the  use  in  war  of  all  types  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  positive  result 
will  be  achieved  in  the  matter  of  prohibiting  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  wrong  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  and  divergent  views  which  exist 
on  a  number  of  important  questions  of  principle. 

7.  The  basic  difficulty  which  the  Committee  has  encountered 
in  solving  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  and  which  has  in  fact  raised  a  barrier  to 
the  solution  of  that  problem,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  some 
members  of  the  Committee,  namely  the  United  States3  and  the 
United  Kingdom,4  are  in  favour  of  a  separate  approach  to  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  in  favour 
of  elaborating  at  first  an  agreement  dealing  with  biological 
weapons  only.  As  regards  the  prohibition  of  chemical  agents  of 
warfare,  they  propose  postponing  the  solution  of  this  question 
indefinitely. 

8.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  repeatedly  explained  the  fallacy 
and  the  danger  of  such  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
under  consideration  and  has  advanced  arguments  of  a  political, 
practical,  scientific  and  military  nature.  We  have  pointed  out  that 
attempts  to  solve  separately  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  cf 
chemical  and  bacteriological  Wwpons  reflect  in  fact  the  desire  tc 
leave  one  type  of  those  weapons,  namely  chemical  agents  of 
warfare  outside  the  scope  of  the  prohibition. 

9.  We  are  satisfied  that  many  delegations  share  the  point  of 
view  that  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  together.  The  representative  of  Japan,  Mr.  Abe,  ir,  his 
statement  on  10  March,  said  that  ‘‘with  regard  to  the  scope  of 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
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weapons  to  be  prohibited,  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time”.5  Speaking  in  the 
Committee,  the  representative  of  Ethiopia,  Mr.  Zelleke,  after 
having  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  further  strengthening  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  emphasized  that  so  long  as  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  follow  the  procedure  of  the  Protocol, 
‘‘chemical  and  biological  weapons  will  remain  inseparable.”6  The 
representatives  of  India,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Pakistan  and 
other  countries  have  also  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  that  approach  to  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  warfare. 

10.  The  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  empha¬ 
size  once  again  that  it  is- our  firm  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  at  the  same  time,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  single  agreement,  and  that  only  such  an  approach  will 
ensure  the  rapid  and  effective  elimination  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  agents  of  warfare  from  the  life  of  the  human 
community. 

11.  The  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  support  of  some  other  delegations  of  Western 
countries,  have  developed  the  opposite  concept  and  put  forward 
arguments  in  favour  of  prohibiting  biological  weapons  immedi¬ 
ately,  by  means  cf  a  separate  agreement,  and  have  suggested  that 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  should  be  postponed  to  a 
later  stage  and  form  the  subject  of  another  agreement.  The  main 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a  solution  to  the  problem  advanced 
by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
is  that  biological  agents  of  warfare,  unlike  chemical  agents,  have 
not  yet  been  used  on  a  large  scale  in  war,  that  biological  weapons 
are  more  dangerous  than  chemical  weapons  and  tTat  their  use  is 
highly  problematical  because  from  the  military  point  of  view  it 
would  be  inexpedient  in  practice.  The  delegations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  argue  that  biological  weapons  are 
strategic  weapons  whereas  chemical  weapons  are  tactical  ones,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary-so  the  argument  runs-to  deal  first  with 
the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons.  Finally,  the  prohibition  of 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons,  as  the  United  States 
representative  pointed  out  on  17  March,  requires  special  forms  of 
conti ol  different  from  those  which  could  be  used  in  respect  of 
biological  weapons.7 

12.  We  should  like  to  stress  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  after  the  prohibition  of  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  and  its  formalization  in  a  separate  agreement 
because  biological  weapons  have  not  yet  been  used  in  war  whereas 

’CCD/PV.  456,  p.  28. 
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chemical  warfare  is  already  known  to  mankind,  is  devoid  of  logic. 
It  would  be  more  appropriate  in  these  circumstances  to  speak  of 
the  need  for  the  urgent  prohibition  of  both  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  since  the  consequences  of  their  use  in  war  are 
well  known  and  since  chemical  agents,  as  becomes  apparent  also 
from  the  statement  of  the  United  States  delegation,  are  regarded 
by  a  number  of  countries  as  being  an  important  means  of  warfare 
suitable  for  practical  use.  It  is  no  secret  that  certain  types  of 
chemical  agents  are  being  used  for  military  purposes  today,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  constitutes  a  manifest  violation  of  the  standards 
of  international  law  established  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
and  has  been  rightly  condemned  throughout  the  world. 

13.  We  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  representative  of  India, 
Ambassador  Husain,  who  said: 

...  we  cannot  accept  the  view  that,  because  chemical  weapons  have  on  certain  occasions 
been  used  in  warfare  and  a  number  of  countries  have  a  chemical-warfare  capability  or  arc 
conducting  research  in  this  field,  and  of  those  countries  some  may  wish  to  maintain 
chemical-weapons  programmes  to  discourage  the  use  against  them  of  chemical  warfare 
and  to  provide  i  retaliatory  capability  if  deterrence  fails-so  the  argument  runs  -we 
should  confint  our  efforts  to  a  ban  on  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  only.6 

14.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  that  biological  weapons  are  more  dangerous  than 
chemical  weapons  and  that  therefore  their  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  should  be  prohibited  separately  and  prior  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons  is,  to  our  mind,  equally  unconvincing.  The  wars 
of  our  century  have  most  clearly  shown  the  great  danger  of 
chemical  weapons  which  have  already  been  used  on  a  large  scale 
and  whose  use  in  the  First  World  War  resulted  in  over  1  million 
casualties,  of  which  over  100,000  were  fatal.  However,  the  point  is 
not  to  contrast  one  type  of  weapon  of  mass  destruction  with  the 
other  but  to  prohibit  both  these  means  of  warfare.  In  this 
connexion  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons9  and  that  of  a  WHO  group  of  consultants,  Health 
Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons,  contain  a  large 
number  of  impressive  data  indicating  the  great  lethal  power  of 
both  bacteriological  (biological)  and  chemical  weapons.  The 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  is-and  in  this  respect  we  share  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
outstanding  experts  known  throughout  the  world,  approved  by 
resolutions  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  /assem¬ 
bly10 -that  both  of  these  means  of  warfare  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  we  consider  that  they  must  be  prohibited  together 
since  both  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  all  living  beings. 

•CC’D/PV.  457,  p.  13. 
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15.  As  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  separate  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  the  United  States  side  has  also  advanced  the  thesis  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  special  forms  of  control  over  the  prohibition 
of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons,  different  from  the  forms  of  control  over  the  prohibition 
of  biological  weapons.  We  do  not  consider  this  argument  convinc¬ 
ing.  When  it  comes  to  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  whose 
production  is  directly  linked  with  the  peaceful  production  of  chem¬ 
ical  substances  and  bacteriological  products,  for  both  these  types  of 
weapons  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  international  verification  in 
the  form  of  control  postsand  on-site  inspections.  In  its  intervention 
on  3  March  the  Soviet  delegation  has  already  shown  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  an  agreement  on  the 
complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.1 1 

16.  Nor  is  the  United  States  argument  well  founded  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  first  priority  to  prohibit  biological  weapons  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  allegedly  strategic  whereas  chemical  weapons 
are  tactical.  Thus  in  numerous  international  documents,  including 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  nuclear,  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  (biological)  weapons  have  already  been  treated  as  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Moreover,  a  distinction  has  never  been  made 
between  biological  weapons  as  strategic  weapons  and  chemical 
weapons  as  tactical  weapons.  The  designation  of  chemical  means 
of  warfare  as  tactical  weapons  would  objectively  lead  to  diminish¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  those  types  of  weapons  as  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Their  destructive  effects  and  the  scale  of  their  use 
could  be  as  terrifying  as  those  of  biological  weapons.  That  is 
precisely  why  chemical  weapons  have  always  been  treated  as  one 
of  the  varieties  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which,  like  nuclear 
and  biological  weapons,  pose  a  threat  to  the  very  existence  of 
whole  countries  and  nations. 

17.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  number  of  delegations 
have  tried  to  find  a  compromise  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
which  in  their  view  would  make  it  possible  to  overcome  the 
existing  differences  in  the  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  The  idea  has  been  put  forward  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  work  out  two  or  more  parallel  agreements  which  could  be 
considered  simultaneously  and  together  mfeht  cover  the  entire 
problem  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  This  suggestion  gives  rise  to  very  serious  and  strong 
objections  on  our  part,  above  all  because  of  the  reasons  for  which 
we  insist  on  the  need  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  within  the  framework  of  a 
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single  agreement.  Furthermore,  such  a  way  of  solving  the  problem 
appears  very  dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  legal  nature.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  for  instance,  a 
situation  in  which  some  particular  country  or  countries  would 
ratify  only  one  of  the  several  agreements  suggested.  In  that  case 
the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemic?*  and 
bacteriological  weapons  would  remain  unresolved.  A  situation 
would  be  brought  about  in  which  one  type  of  weapon-that  is, 
bacteriological  (biological)-would  be  prohibited  while  the  other  - 
the  chemical  weapon-would  escape  the  ban.  In  that  case  it  would, 
as  it  were,  get  the  green  light  for  its  development,  production  and 
stockpiling,  as  well  as  for  its  use.  Yet  it  is  precisely  our  task  to 
prevent  and  preclude  the  creation  of  such  a  situation.  There  are  no 
grounds  whatsoever  for  seeking  t  >  conclude  two  or  more  separate 
agreements  on  the  prohibition  of  types  of  weapons  so  close  to 
each  other.  Such  a  ban  should  be  achieved  by  working  out  a  single 
treaty  document  based  on  the  concrete  and  very  realistic  proposals 
contained  in  the  draft  convention  submitted  by  the  nine  socialist 
countries  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.1 2 

18.  One  of  the  specific  considerations  regarding  possible  ways 
of  solving  the  problem  of  the  definitive  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  was  put  forward  in  this  Committee  by 
the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal.  Having  analysed 
various  aspects  of  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare, 
she  drew  the  conclusion  that  “it  seems  possible  to  deal  with  them 
together  to  a  considerable  extent”.53  At  the  same  time,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  certain  group  of  chemical  agents 
which  are  widely  used  to  meet  peaceful  requirements  but  can  also 
be  used  as  weapons,  the  representative  of  Sweden  expressed  the 
view  that  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  their  production 
for  military  purposes:  “might  be  dealt  with  either  in  one 
comprehensive  treaty  with  specified  exemptions  or  in  a  separate 
treaty  or  protocol,  where  the  restraining  conditions  could  then  be 
spelled  out  in  more  detail.”1 4 

19.  The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  the  questions  to 
which  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  has  called  our 
attention  are  solved  sufficiently  effectively  in  the  draft  convention 
proposed  by  the  delegations  of  the  socialist  countries,  particularly 
in  articles  4  and  5  which  provide  for  the  adoption  by  the  States 
parties  to  the  convention  of  legislative  measures  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  in  those  countries  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  for  the  international  responsibility  of 
the  national  governments  concerned  for  compliance  with  that 
prohibition.  Article  3  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  prohibits  assisting 


’  *  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  455-457. 
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other  countries  to  acquire  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
in  conjunction  with  articles  4  and  5  will  ensure  the  solution, of  the 
problem  of  international  trade  in  that  type  of  chemical  agents, 
which  was  also  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Myrdal. 

20.  In  any  case,  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteric  logical  (biological) 
weapons  provided  for  in  the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the 
socialist  countries  relates  only  to  weapons  and  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  chemical  and  biological 
industry  for  peaceful  purposes. 

21 .  In  previous  statements  the  Soviet  delegation  has  com¬ 
mented  in  detail  on  the  contents  of  the  draft  convention  of  the 
socialist  States  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  on 
their  destruction.  In  elaborating  the  draft  convention  the  authors 
based  themselves  on  the  fact-and  this  is  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  document-that  the  guarantee  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
implementation  of  the  existing  prohibition  of  their  use,  as 
mentioned  in  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,  remains  an  important 
aim  of  States  in  the  field  of  ciiemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
The  preamble  to  the  convention,  while  reaffirming  the  adherence 
of  its  parties  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  calls  on  all  States  to  comply  strictly  with  it.  The  draft 
convention  also  refers  to  General  Assembly  resolutions  2162  B 
(XXI)15  and  2454  A  (XXIII)16  which  condemned  all  actions 
contrary  to  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

22.  Today  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  1925  Geneva 
P-otocol  is  a  most  important  and  authoritative  international 
document  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  Tlie  significance  of  the  Protocol  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
confirmed,  as  stated  in  its  text,  “to  the  end  that  this  prohibition 
shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  International  Law  .  .  .”, 
those  principles  which  mankind  had  established  long  before  that 
document  came  into  existence.  That  Protocol  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  It  has  proved  itself  a  viable  and  important  international 
agreement.  In  evaluating  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Komives,  pointed  out  quite  rightly  that  it 
“has  acquired  historical  significance  as  .a  international  instrument 
prohibiting  the  use  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  in 
war”.17  In  its  resolution  2603  A  (XXIV)  the  General  Assembly 
once  again  confirmed  its  evaluation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  an 
agreement  which  embodies  the  prohibition  of  all  chemical  and 
bacteriological  means  of  warfare,  withou*  exception,  as  well  as  a 
rule  of  international  law.18  Following  the  appeal  of  the  United 
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Nations  General  Assembly,  a  large  number  of  States  have  acceded 
to  that  agreement.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  even  today  not 
ail  States,  among  which  are  some  militarily  important  States,  have 
become  parties  to  the  Protocol. 

23.  We  regard  as  unjustified,  even  dangerous,  the  endeavour  of 
some  delegations  to  give  an  arbitrary  interpretation  to  the 
prohibition  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925-as  was  done,  for 
example,  on  19  February  in  the  statement  of  the  representative  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chalfont,  who  asserted  that  such 
chemical  substances  as  CS  gas,  for  instance  remained  outside  the 
prohibition.1 9  A  similar  tendency  is  contained  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  Canadian  delegation  on  24  March,20  from  which  it 
appears  that  from  the  point  of  view  oe  Canada  the  use  or  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  other  similar  agents  in  war  is 
a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  solved,  and  that  therefore  the 
use  of  those  agents  is  permissible.  In  our  view  such  a  problem  does 
not  exist.  The  use  in  war  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents 
without  exception  is  quite  definitely  prohibited  by  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925. 

24.  The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  any  attempt  to  legalize 
the  use  of  tear  gas  on  the  battlefield  for  so-called  “humanitarian” 
reasons,  which  is  what  the  representatives  of  certain  States, 
including  some  in  our  Committee,  are  trying  to  lead  up  to,  should 
be  rejected  in  the  most  resolute  manner.  The  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  gives  a  clear  and  unambiguous  reply  in 
this  regard: 

It  is  true  that  a  considerable  effort  has  alno  been  made  to  develop  chemical  agents 
which  have  as  their  purpose  not  to  kill  but  to  reduce  a  man’s  capacity  to  fight.  Such 
agents  are  used  by  civii  authorities  of  a  number  of  countries  in  order  to  suppress 
disorders  and  to  control  '  iots,  but  when  used  in  warfare  they  would  inevitably  be 
employed  as  an  adjunct  to  other  forms  of  attack,  and  their  over -all  effect  might  be 
lethal.I 1 1 

25.  Those  are  our  considerations  in  connexion  with  the 
discussion  in  the  Committee  on  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  In  conclusion 
we  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  will  overcome  the  existing  difficulties  and  complica¬ 
tions  and  will  achieve  positive  results  in  regard  to  the  complete 
elimination  from  military  arsenals  of  a  dangerous  group  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction-chemical  and  bacteriological  agents 
of  warfare.  Our  success  along  this  path  would  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 
The  great  achievements  of  our  time  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and 
biology  must  be  placed  at  the  service  of  mankind  and  not  threaten 
its  existence.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  prepared,  as  always,  to  do  all 
it  can  to  facilitate  the  rapid  achievement  of  this  aim. 

I  * Ante ,  pp.  38-19, 

10 Ante,  p.  113. 

I I  Documents  on  Disarmament.  /V69,  p.  268. 
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Senate  Resolution  211  on  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations,  April  9, 19702  2 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  mutual  suspension  of 
further  deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  systems  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
by  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  competition  to  develop  and  deploy  strategic 
weapons  has  reached  a  new  and  dangerous  phase,  which  threatens 
to  frustrate  attempts  at  negotiating  significant  arms  limitations 
and  to  weaken  the  stability  of  nuclear  deterrence  as  a  barrier  to 
war; 

Whereas  development  of  multiple  independently  targe  table 
reentry  vehicles  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
represents  a  fundamental  and  radical  challenge  to  such  stability; 

Whereas  the  possibility  of  agreed  controls  over  strategic  forces 
appears  likely  to  diminish  greatly  if  testing  and  deployment  of 
multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles  proceed; 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  flight  tests  of  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  promises  to  forestall  deployment  of 
such  provocative  weapons;  and 

Whereas  a  suspension  of  such  tests  couid  contribute  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  success  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  prompt 
negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  seek 
agreed  limitations  of  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  should  be  urgently  pursued;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  an 
immediate  suspension  b>  the  United  States  and  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  the  further  deployment  of  all 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems,  subject 
to  national  verification  or  such  other  measures  of  observation  and 
inspection  as  may  be  appropriate. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and  Biologi¬ 
cal  Weapons,  April  9, 1970* 

The  debate  in  our  Committee  so  far  this  year  on  the  vital 
question  of  attaining  an  international  ban  that  goes  beyond  the 
existing  ban  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  on  the  use  of  biological  and 

J*S.  Res.  21 1,  91st  Cong.,  2d  scss.  The  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  oI'73  to  6, 
with  two  Senators  paired  against  it. 

'crD/pv.tta.pp.s-n. 
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chemical  means  of  warfare2  and  extends  to  prohibitions  in  regard 
to  their  production,  stockpiling,  etc.  has  been  a  dynamic  one.  We 
are  in  the  course  of  obtaining  important  clarifications  as  to  several 
of  the  issues  involved,  technically  complicated  and  politically 
vexing  as  they  are.  Several  delegations  have  offered  concrete 
suggestions  for  solutions.  I  believe  we  should  push  this  process  of 
clarification  further  before  we  settle  down  to  try  to  agree  on 
precise  legal  language.  With  the  aim  of  continuing  those  “mapping 
expeditions”,  as  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  preparatory  work,3  I 
intend  today  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  thorny  issue  of 
verification. 

3.  Let  me  say  first  that  we  must,  as  always  when  exploring 
possible  methods  of  verifying  compliance  (with  any  measures  of, 
disarmament,  avoid  the  risk  of  setting  such  standards  of  perfection.; 
that  the  proposal  is  effectively  killed  the  moment  it  is  put 
forward.  The  majority  of  speakers  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of 1 
the  need  for  verification.  But  we  must  surely  beware  of  stating  too 
categorically  that  verification  is  indispensable  lest  progress  be 
deadlocked.  We  have  authoritative  statements  to  prove  that  it  is 
possible  to  forgo  control.  I  am  thinking  of  the  unilateral  pledges 
by  some  nations  about  refraining  from  production  of  certain 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
this  refers  to  a  total  prohibition  of  production  and  stockpiling, 
together  with  the  final  elimination  of  all  biological  agents  and  one 
chemical  type  of  agent-namely  toxins- without  referring  to  any 
need  for  reciprocity  or  verification.  In  the  case  of  Canada  we  have 
an  equally  unconditional  declaration  of  non-possession  and  also 
the  renunciation  for  the  future  of  the  development,  production, 
acquisition  or  stockpiling  of  all  biological  weapons  and  all 
chemical  ones,  with  a  reservation  concerning  just  one  of  the  latter, 
namely  riot-control  agents,  the  position  of  which  is  left  unclari¬ 
fied.4  No  request  for  reciprocity  or  for  a  system  of  verification  is 
made  in  this  context.  I  should  add  that  only  the  formal 
withdrawal  of  the  reservation  about  retaliation  which  Canada 
made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  weapons  when  ratifying  the 
Geneva  Protocol  is  made  contingent  upon  the  attainment  of 
“effective  and  verifiable  agreements”.5  More  countries  may  be 
expected  to  be  ready  for  unilateral,  unconditional  renunciation  of 
chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare  without  raising  the 
question  of  verification.  It  would  of  course  be  particularly 
welcomed  if  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  were  emulated 
by  the  other  major  Powers. 

4.  While  it  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  a  wide  door  is  kept 
promisingly  open  for  considerable  progress  by  national  decisions 
to  surrender  unconditionally  the  right  to  possess  chemical  and 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

’CCD/PV.  450,  pp.  1 7-18. 

*  Ante,  p.  113. 

1  Ibid. 
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biological  weapons,  it  nevertheless  remains  the  task  of  this 
Committee  to  elaborate  internationally-binding  multilateral  agree¬ 
ments,  preferably  universal  in  scope  and  covering  all  agents 
without  exception.  It  is  within  that  framework  that  we  have  to 
study  to  what  degree  verification  is  essential  and  in  what  forms  it 
may  be  realistically  implemented. 

5.  Again,  a  warning  note  must  be  struck  against  over-reliance 
on  perfectibility.  Or,  to  quote  the  representative  of  Yugoslavia, 
Mr.  VratuSa: 

If  we  compare  the  risk  involved  in  imperfect  control  with  the  risk  IriVoIved  in  the 
continuation  of  the  present  danger  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)- weapons, 
the  'truth  will  be  confirmed  once  again  that  the  former  danger  is  far  less  tha  the  latter.* 

Verification  can  never  be  and  need  not  be  100  per  cent  effective. 
What  is  required  is  a  sufficiently  high  probability  of  detection  to 
ptovide  deterrence  on  one  side  and  reassurance  on  the  other.  One 
might  discuss,  as  has  Been  done  in  the  SIPRI  study  on  verifica¬ 
tion,7  a  50  per  cent  probability  of  detection  as  constituting  a 
sufficiently  high  barrier  of  deterrence  against  cheating.  Even  this 
figure  might,  however,  be  too  high  to  be  realistic  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  call  for  more  intensive  monitoring  than  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  prospective  adherents  to  an  agreement.  One 
might  discuss  the  figure  of  30  per  cent  or  even  10  per  cent  as 
constituting  a  sufficient  barrier. 

6.  My  colleagues  may  remember  that  in  the  discussion  we  had 
earlier  in  this  Committee  on  the  problem  of  verification  in 
connexion  with  the  comprehensive  test  ban  the  Swedish  delega¬ 
tion  offered  some  suggestions  for  a  solution  based  on  a  statistical 
method  of  evaluation  and  applying  modem  decision  theories.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  working  paper  we  put  forward  in  July 
1967.®  For  the  calculations  referred  to  in  that  paper  we  placed  the 
disclosure  probability  level  at  10  per  cent,  meaning  that  a 
prospective  violator  would  have  to  face  one  chance  in  ten  of  being 
exposed.  This  level,  we  estimated,  would  be  high  enough  to  deter 
States  from  violations  in  view  of  the  considerable  political  costs 
involved  in  a  disclosure.  That  figure  was  l?iter  challenged, 
particularly  by  the  United  States  delegation,  as  being  too  ow.9  1 
want  today,  however,  to  draw,  attention,  not  so  much  to  any 
specific  percentage  figure  as  to  the  scientific  logic  we  then 
followed  in  order  to  show  that  the  basic  problem  of  obtaining 
reasonable  assurance  coupled  with  reliable  deterrence  is  a  common 
one  which  we  meet  whenever  we  try  to  draw  up  a  disarmament  or 
an  arms-control  measure.  This  is  so  because  the  essential  feature  is 
always  a  substantive  obligation  of  a  negative  character;  in  the  case 


•C  CD/PV.  456,  p.  17. 

7  The  Problem  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Vorfare  (prov.  ed.,  Stockholm,  1970),  pi. 
IV.  np.  55-56. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1967,  pp.  305-309. 

*lbid..  pp  322  ff. 
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we  are  now  discussing  an  obligation  not  to  develop,  manufacture 
or  stockpile  chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare. 

7.  The  main  objective  of  any  verification  procedure  is  that  it 
should  generate  mutual  trust.  Whenever  dealing  with  matters  of 
verification,  the  Swedish  delegation  has  ai^ued  for  the  necessity  of 
relying  on  two  basic  principles  intended  to  create  that  mutual 
trust  and  make  it  grow,  namely  (a)  the  principle  of  open 
information  and  (b)  the  principle  of  internationalization. 

8.  A  lead  in  the  same  direction,  more  specifically  as  to  the 
value  of  openness,  has  been  given  by  President  Nixon  when 
announcing  the  spectacular  renunciatory  action  taken  last  autumn. 
In  regard  to  biological  weapons  he  declared  in  his  statement  of  25 
November  1 969  that  the  United  States  would  confine  its  research 
in  this  field  to  immunization  and  safety  measures.  It  was  also  said 
that  the  military  research  laboratories  would  be  transferred  to 
civilian  agencies  concerned  with  research  in  such  important 
peaceful  fields  as  immunization  and  protection  against  diseases. 
Further,  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons  was 
promised.10  In  February  of  this  year  similar  action  was  taken  in 
regard  to  toxins,  mostly  regarded  as  chemical  warfare  agents.1 1 
This  senes  of  measures  thus  announced  by  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  ensure  full  openness  for  the  future  as  to  research, 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  in  that  country  of 
biological  means  of  warfare  and  of  toxins. 

9.  The  representative  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  VratuSa,  made  the 
suggestion  in  his  speech  on  10  March  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  that  all  States  should  place  their  institutions  engaged  in 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  research,  development  and 
production  under  civilian  administration,  for  instance  by  their 
respective  ministries  of  health. 

10.  The  initiative  to  this  effect  taken  in  the  United  States  and 
similar  initiatives  which  have  been  oi  may  be  taken  in  other 
countries  will  become  of  immense  importance  for  increasing  the 
quality  of  life  on  our  planet.  Microbiology  is  a  fast-growing  part  of 
the  “life”  sciences  which  help  us  to  conquer  dreaded  diseases.  All 
such  efforts  are  particularly  important  for  that  majority  of 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  live  in  so-called  developing  countries. 
The  continuing  fight  against  disease,  malnutrition  and  hunger,  in 
which  the  scientists  concerned  with  microbiology  take  a  leading 
part,  concerns  those  countries  in  a  most  direct  way.  If  seen  in  this 
light,  our  efforts  to  stop  all  development  for  military  uses  of  the 
biological  agents  take  on  their  full  meaning.  And  this  is  also  true 
of  many  chemical  agents  which  combat  attacks  by  mould,  insects 
and  other  parasites  on  our  crops  and  other  foodstuffs  and  promote 
development  of  new  means  of  nutrition  such  as  proteins  and 
vitamins.  The  possibilities  of  improving  life  would  become  greatly 


'°lbid..  1969,  pp.  592-593. 
1 1  Ante,  pp.  5-6. 
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enhanced  if  we  refrained  from  producing  all  these  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  the  death  and  destruction  of  man. 

11.  If,  as  an  exercise  in  formulating  possible  solutions,  the 
Swedish  delegation  were  now  to  attempt  to  sketch  an  interna¬ 
tional  verification  system  for  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  production  etc.,  we  would  place  the  require¬ 
ment  of  open  information  as  the  first  and  fundamental  element. 
But  let  me  add  immediately  that  we  recognize  the  political 
difficulty  of  reporting  on  weapons,  that  is  on  chemical  and 
biological  agents  which  have  become  “weaponized”,  ready  as 
munitions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  great  positive  value  in  open 
reporting  on  the  agents  themselves. 

12.  This  distinction  becomes  of  paramount  importance  when 
we  ha/e  to  decide  on  the  legal  formulae  for  our  prospective 
prohibitory  regulations.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  need  a  kind  of  twofold  approach,  as  in  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty  where  article  II  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  “nuclear 
weapons”  while  article  Ill  on  safeguards  focuses  upon  “source  or 
special  fissionable  material”.1 2  The  principal  article  in  a  f  ?aty  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  likewise  would  probably  hav*'  to 
prohibit  the  production  and  possession  of  weapons  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  subsidiary  regulations  would  have  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  dealing  with  the  production  etc.  of  agents,  possibly  in  some 
language  such  as  “agents  which  constitute  possible  components  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons”,  but  also  with  the  important 
proviso  in  some  such  terms  as  “except  for  specified  peaceful 
purposes”-and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  “specified  peaceful” 
purposes.  Such  a  pattern  would  make  it  possible  to  take  into 
consideration  the  distinction  I  advocated  in  my  last  intervention 
on  this  subject  on  1 2  March  between  what  I  called  unconditional 
and  conditional  prohibition,  the  latter  intended  to  cover  the 
situation  in  regard  to  substances  having  considerable  peaceful 
uses.1 3  The  open  reporting  which  we  are  suggesting  as  the  basic 
element  of  verification  would  also  be  concerned  with  the  agents 
rather  than  with  weapons. 

13.  In  regard  to  biological  agents  a  requirement  for  open 
information  could  immediately  be  made  all-inclusive.  With  re¬ 
search  and  development  as  well  as  production  limited  to  labora¬ 
tory  requirements  for  protective  purposes,  all  need  for  secrecy 
would  seem  to  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  unrestricted  publica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  and  technical  work  aimed  at  the  international 
community  would  open  the  benefits  to  the  whole  world,  as  I  have 
just  indicated.  The  fight  against  disease  is  of  universal  interest.  In 
particular,  countries  more  developed  in  biological  science  and 
technology  would  be  given  better  opportunity  for  sharing  their 
results  with  countries  lacking  comparable  research  resources. 


1  1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
' 5 COD/PV .  457,  pp.  19  ff. 
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14.  A  similar  course  of  action  could  be  followed  in  large  part 
in  regard  to  chemical  agents.  A  number  of  these  have  no  civilian 
application,  including  all  toxins,  most  nerve  agents  such  as  tabun, 
sarin,  soman;  all  blister  agents,  such  as  sulphur  and  nitrogen 
mustards;  and  psychochemicals  such  as  LSD.  In  addition,  however, 
certain  other  chemical  agents  have  a  wide  use  for  both  military 
and  civilian  production.  In  this  latter  case  secrecy  may  be  a 
prerequisite  for  profitable  commercial  production.  The  form  and 
content  of  the  information  would  obviously  have  to  be  different 
in  these  cases. 

15.  I  think  the  advice  of  experts  would  be  needed  on  how  such 
reporting  as  we  may  agree  upon  should  be  detailed  for  different 
agents  in  both  the  chemical  and  the  biological  fields,  that  is  in 
regard  to  transmitting  publications  on  scientific  research  and  to 
government  notifications  concerning  the  flow  of  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  agents  from  production  to  different  uses.  One  might  possibly 
apply  some  relevant  indicators,  such  as  the  number  of  personnel 
engaged  in  certain  activities,  the  figures  for  sales,  or  other  measur¬ 
able  factors.  Several  delegations  have  already  mentioned  the  need 
for  experts  to  come  together  to  present  us  in  the  next  few  months 
with  detailed  information  on  various  technical  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  verification.  I  would  like  once  again  to  add  the  voice  of  the 
Swedish  delegation  to  the  support  of  these  suggestions. 

16.  I  just  said  that  “open  information”  seems  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  pillars  of  a  verification  system,  the  second  being  “interna¬ 
tionalization”.  What  we  feel  to  be  strictly  necessary  is  an 
obligatory  international  reporting  system  applying  to  both  qualita¬ 
tive  and  quantitative  factors,  that  is  both  as  to  new  developments 
and  as  to  bulk  of  production.  To  include  in  the  text  of  a  treaty  an 
obligation  for  governments  to  report  continuously  or  periodically 
would  seem  to  be  essential  in  connexion  with  the  prohibition,  as 
envisaged,  of  the  acquisition  of  chemical  and  biological  means  of 
warfare.  The  detailed  procedures,  particularly  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  “agents  produced  for  specified  peaceful  purposes”,  might  be 
laid  down  in  an  accompanying  protocol  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
both  because  various  agents  have  to  be  treated  differently-the 
demarcation  line,  however,  not  lying  entirely  between  chemical 
and  biological  agents  as  separate  cutegories-and  because  expecta¬ 
tions  of  technological  changes  call  for  a  type  of  agreement  which 
could  be  amended  more  rapidly  and  easily  than  the  fundamental 
rules  of  the  treaty  itself. 

17.  A  definite  hurdle  so  far  has  been  the  selection  of  the 
proper  international  organ  which  should  be  given  the  duty  of 
receiving,  storing  and  preferably  analysing  and  distributing  the 
information  contained  in  the  reports.  For  the  biological  agents  and 
for  some  chemical  agents  the  World  Health  Organization  may  seem 
to  be  a  natural  choice  as  it  already  has  the  essential  technical 
know-how.  For  some  other  chemical  agents,  particularly  those 
going  through  industrial  production  for  civilian  uses,  it  is  more 
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difficult  to  indicate  a  focal  point  in  the  international  system  of 
agencies  and  organs.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  may 
be  one  possibility.  In  the  final  instance,  when  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  there  will  of  course 
be  available  a  specialized  disarmament  agency,  the  international 
disarmament  organization  provided  for  in  the  general  draft  treaties 
of  1962. 14  But  even  before  that  there  will  be  an  obvious  need  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  scientists  specialized  in  the  various  fields 
concerned,  and  possibly  also  their  international  organizations. 
That,  again,  belongs  to  the  questions  calling  for  further  penetra¬ 
tion. 

18.  The  willingness  to  report,  openly  and  internationally,  on 
national  activities  related  to  development  and  production  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents  seems  to  us  to  be  the  indispensable 
first  requirement  in  a  verification  system.  A  second  part  might  be 
an  agreed  complaints  procedure,  containing  further  possibilities  of 
obtaining  assurances  that  circumvention  was  not  taking  place.  The 
question  if,  and  in  what  form,  that  should  in  turn  be  followed  by  a 
procedure  for  applying  sanctions  I  shall  deal  with  a  little  later. 
That  is  usually  part  of  a  different  article  in  similar  treaties,  most 
often  in  the  form  of  a  right  of  withdrawal.  The  complaints 
procedure,  on  the  other  hand,  should  definitely  be  part  of  the 
verification  system.  We  have  had  occasion  to  amplify  that  view  in 
considerable-and  we  hope  constructive-detail  in  another  context, 
under  the  label  “verification  by  challenge”.  I  refer  to  the  working 
paper  put  forward  by  my  delegation  on  1  April  1969  outlining 
possible  provisions  of  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
weapon  test:. 1 5 

19.  The  United  Kingdom  draft  treaty  on  biological  warfare 
presents,  albeit  in  an  abridged  form,  just  such  a  method  of 
clarifying  suspicious  events  or  activities.  The  procedure  suggested 
in  its  article  III,  paragraph  1 ,  appears  to  us  in  its  general  outline  to 
be  a  valuable  one.  The  United  Kingdom  draft  does  not  provide  for 
queries  directly  from  one  party  to  another  party.  That  may  be 
based  on  the  argument  that  the  right  to  raise  such  queries  always 
exists.  We  considered  it  valuable  however-  in  the  different  context 
mentioned-  that  there  should  be  established  an  obligation  on  the 
other  party  “to  co-operate  in  good  faith  for  the  clarification  of 
all  events  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter  of  [the]  Treaty”.1 6 

20.  Whether  it  is  preferable,  as  the  United  Kingdom  draft 
suggests,  instead  to  turn  immediately  to  an  international  organ 
depends,  of  course,  on  (a)  whether  such  an  organ  is  entrusted  with 
a  specified  function  in  relation  to  the  treaty  and  (b)  whether  that 
organ -or  perhaps  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations- 


1  4 Documents  on  Disarmament.  1965,  pp.  77-102,  1 1 1-140. 
1  *lbid.,  1 9t  9,  pp.  140-142. 

1  *  Ibid.,  pp.  43  1  rr. 
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has  at  its  disposal  the  experts  needed  for  investigating  complaints. 
Anyway,  even  if  a  shortened  procedure  should  be  prescribed,  we 
would  favour  the  complaints  being  lodged  with  the  Secretary- 
General  rather  than  directly  with  the  Security  Council,  and  the 
automatic  procedure  of  investigating  complaints  being  made 
applicable  to  suspected  cases  of  breach  of  the  prohibitions  on 
production,  stockpiling,  etc.,  as  to  our  minds  the  prospective 
treaty  should  not  concentrate  on  complaints  about  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

21 .  It  would  seem  to  us  preferable  that  lodging  a  complaint  with 
the  Security  Council  should  be  treated  as  a  separate  possibility,  to 
be  utilized  at  the  discretion  of  the  complaining  party  after  the 
results  of  the  investigation  by  experts  had  been  submitted:  this  in 
order  not  to  make  complaints  “political”  and  perhaps  incrimina¬ 
ting  at  an  early  stage  and  also  in  order  to  separate  the  functions  of 
investigation  and  political  judgement.  The  Swedish  delegation, 
prima  vista,  prefers  a  procedure  in  several  stages  which  gradually, 
and  with  increasing  seriousness,  would  seek  clarification  and 
thereby  as  far  as  possible  help  to  reduce  tensions  and  avoid 
denunciations.  Again  we  are  reminded  how  much  more  flexibly, 
and  at  the  same  time  adequately,  complaints  procedures  would  be 
handled  if  vve  had  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  that  there  was  an  international  disarmament  organi¬ 
zation  in  operation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  see  that  there  might 
be  a  need  for  a  Security  Council  function  of  judging  and,  in  cases 
warranting  it,  deciding  on  sanctions. 

22.  Other  delegations  may  wish  to  suggest  other  methods  of 
verification  than  the  ones  I  have  just  outlined,  particularly  if  they 
have  in  mind  other  target*  for  control.  I  have  not  wanted  to 
exclude  any  verification  methods  on  which  general  agreement 
could  be  reached,  but  in  this  statement  I  have  concentrated  on 
those  elements  of  a  verification  system  which  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  primarily  necessary  for  incorporation  in  the  -egal  instrument 
which  is  to  constitute  an  agreed  ban  on  production,  etc.,  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

23.  Obviously  the:?  are  available  many  other  modalities  for 
obtaining  security.  They  include  aerial  surveillance  of  field  testing, 
information  on  training,  analysis  of  budgetary  provisions,  inspec¬ 
tion  teams,  etc.  It  has  seemed  to  my  delegation  that  such  control 
methods,  which  are  already  to  some  extent  applied  by  national 
agencies,  would  with  a  growing  improvement  in  the  climate  of 
trust  come  to  be  voluntarily  used  more  and  more,  first  bilaterally 
and  then,  perhaps,  also  regionally.  While  such  a  development 
should  be  encouraged  it  would  reem  to  us  premature  to  prescribe 
immediately  a  fully-fledged  system  of  any  of  these  methods  for 
compulsory  use  by  an  international  organ.  That  would,  inter  alia, 
involve  considerable  costs  in  terms  of  financial  resources,  in  terms 
of  experts  and  in  terms  of  political  discomfort.  It  may  well  come 
to  pass  that  as  we  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  continue  to 
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study  the  possibilities  of  verification  some  of  those  methods  may 
have  proved  their  diagnostic  importance,  their  practical  feasibility 
and  their  political  acceptability,  So  that  they  ca h  be  included  in 
our  general  agreement.  The  main  thing  at  this  juncture  must  be  to 
proceed  jointly  and  in  confident  cooperation  with  a  relentless 
search  for  solutions  acceptable  to  all  delegations. 

Tripartite  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Connection  With  the  Soviet 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  Such  Weapons, 
April  14, 1970 1 

I 

A  new  article  is  to  be  included  in  the  text  of  the  Convention 
reading: 

1.  Each  State.  Party  to  this  Convention  which  finds  that  actions  of  any  other  State  Party 
constitute  a  breach  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  articles  I  and  11  of  the  Convention, 
may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  complaint 
should  include  all  possible  evidence  confirming  its  validity  as  well  as  a  request  for  its 
consideration  by  the  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  shall  inform  the  States 
Parties  to  this  Convention  of  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  any 
investigations  which  the  Security  Coundl  may  undertake  on  the  basis  of  the  complaint 
received  by  the  Council. 


II 

Draft  Security  Council  Resolution 
The  Security  Council 

Highly  appreciating  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to  the 
Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  under  article  ...  of  the  Convention  the  States  Parties  shall  have 
the  right  to  lodge  complaints  with  th«.  Security  Council  together  with  a  request  for  their 
consideration  by  the  Council, 

Recognizing  the  need  for  appropriate  measures  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the 
observance  of  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Convention, 

Taking  into  consideration  the  desire  of  die  States  Parties  to  cooperate  with  the 
Security  Council  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  strict  observance  of  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Convention, 

1 .  Declaret  its  readiness: 

-to  give  urgent  consideration  to  any  complaints  lodged  under  article  ...  of  the 
Convention, 

-to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  investigation  of  a  complaint, 

-to  inform  the  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  of  the  remit  of  the  investigation; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  to  cooperate  with  a  view  to  imple¬ 
menting  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 


1  CCD/285.  Apr.  14,  1970  and  Con.  I,  Apr.  IS,  1970.  The  working  paper  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Hungary,  Mongolia,  and  Poland.  Far  the  draft  convention,  see  Documents  on 
Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  455-457. 
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Statement  by  the  Polish  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  (Winiewici)  to 

the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical 

and  Biological  Weapons,  April  14, 19701 

First  I  want  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  words  of 
welcome  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  addressed  to  me,  words 
which  I  probably  do  not  deserve  although  on  the  instructions  of 
my  Government  I  have  to  follow  the  work  of  this  Committee.  It 
seems  that  in  my  capacity  as  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  I  have  been 
too  lazy  to  come  sufficiently  often  to  this  Conference.  May  I  be 
excused  on  the  simple  understanding  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  is  neither  new  nor  strange  to  me  and  that  I  follow  its 
work  with  the  greatest  attention  and  greet  any  progress  with  the 
greatest  appreciation. 

3.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  start  my 
speech  on  the  working  paper  which  has  been  distributed  in  the 
name  of  my  delegation,  among  others,  I  should  like  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  United  States  delegation  to  convey  our  best 
wishes  that  the  difficulties  which  the  crew  of  Apollo  1 3  is  meeting 
may  be  overcome  and  that  the  mission  may  be  if  not  a  complete 
success  at  least  a  partial  one.  Best  wishes  go  to  those  now 
struggling  in  the  cosmos  for  the  success  of  the  mission  they  have 
undertaken. 

4.  The  main  purpose  of  my  statement  is  the  introduction  of  the 
working  paper  presented  by  the  delegations  of  Hungary,  Mongolia 
and  Poland,  and  already  distributed  to  you,  concerning  the 
safeguard  clause  of  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons.2  I  would  recall  that  this  draft  convention  was  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  by  nine  socialist 
countries  in  document  A/7655.3  Before  commenting  on  the 
details  of  our  working  paper  I  cannot  resist  dwelling  for  a  moment 
on  some  general  problems  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with 
chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare. 

5.  The  main  problem  which  has  occupied  this  Committee’s 
attention  so  far  has  been  whether  to  proceed  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  jointly  or  to  deal 
with  the  bacteriological  category  of  weapons  separately.  My 
Government  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  problem  before  us  is 
neither  procedural  nor  technical;  it  remains  a  problem  of  a 
political  and  a  fundamental  character. 

6.  Until  1 964  no  scientific  organization  or  political  agency  had 
advocated  any  separate  consideration  of  chemical  or  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  (biological)  means  of  warfare  One  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  a 

'CCD/PV.  464,  pp.  5-16. 

5  Supra. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  455457. 
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discussion  restricted  to  biological  warfare  started  only  when 
substantiated  accusations  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  were  made  public.  Such  use  of  a  variety  of 
chemical  agents  has  led  to  a  number  of  political  actions  con¬ 
demning,  in  severe  terms,  that  type  of  warfare.  In  that  connexion, 
articles  published  by  the  London  Observer  on  26  May,  2  June  and 
16  June  1968  disclosed  facts  concerning  research  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  which  was  being  conducted  at  Porton  Down  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  further  series  of  articles  evoked  the 
indignant  reaction  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom 
against  the  use  of  gas  in  Viet  Nam,  particularly  when  it  became 
obvious  that  such  gas  was  being  produced  in  the  United  States 
under  a  United  Kingdom  licence. 

7.  That  new  situation  gave  rise  to  an  urgent  and  one  might  even 
say  universal  demand  to  strengthen  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1 9254 
and  to  search  for  ways  and  means  of  preventing  activities  of  the 
type  undertaken  in  Viet  Nam.  In  addition  to  the  existing  rules  of 
war  as  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  proposals  fallii  g  within 
the  scope  of  disarmament  have  been  advanced  by  large  groups  of 
scientists  and  by  political  organizations  in  different  regions  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  not  excluded. 

8.  Motivated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Hungarian  delegation 
submitted  to  the  twenty-first  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution  whereby  the  Assembly, 
guided  by  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  of 
contemporary  international  law,  considering  that  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  constituted  a  danger  to  all  mankind  and  recalling  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare  had  been  signed  and  adopted 
and  was  recognized  by  many  States,  (i)  called  for  strict  and 
absolute  compliance  by  all  States  with  the  principles  and  norms 
established  by  the  Protocol,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons;  (ii)  condemned  all  actions  aimed  at 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons;  and  (iii)  declared 
that  the  use  of  those  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
human  beings  and  the  means  of  their  existence  constituted  an 
international  crime.5 

9.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  major  Powers,  not  a  party  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  brought  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  its  influence  in 
order  to  restrict  the  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  condemnatory  clauses  of  the  Hungarian 
draft  resolution.  That  line  of  action  was  in  effect  the  beginning  of 
a  drive  which  aimed  objectively  at  weakening  the  almost  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  Geneva 


4 Ibid.,  pp.  764-765. 

‘Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  694-695. 
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Protocol  of  1925.  The  Maltese  proposal  submitted  to  the 
twenty-second  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  calling  for  the 
revision  and  bringing  up  to  date  of  the  Protocol6  and  the  United 
Kingdom  proposal  of  1 968  advocating  the  separate  consideration 
of  biological  means  of  warfare7  are  momentous  stepping  stones 
leading  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  wrong  direction.  The  United 
Kingdom  representative  thought  that  as  far  as  chemical  warfare 
was  concerned  we  should  remain  satisfied  with  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  and  as  support  for  further  action  in  this  area  he 
suggested  that  the  Secretary-General  should  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  nature  and  possible  effects  exclusively  of 
chemical  weapons  and  on  the  implications  of  their  use.8  Thus 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  a  remarkable  record  in  the  defence 
of  the  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  took  steps  which  indeed  endangered 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  Protocol. 

10.  Permit  me  also  to  recall  that  it  was  the  Polish  delegation 
that  then  suggested  that  the  requested  study  should  cover  Doth 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,9  and  we  have  not  failed  to 
note  with  satisfaction  that  every  member  of  the  Committee, 
including  the  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  joined  in 
support  of  the  Polish  proposal. 

1 1 .  We  now  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  and  considering 
the  Secretary-General’s  report  which  covers,  from  the  technical 
and  scientific  points  of  view,  all  the  various  aspects  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons- their  basic  character¬ 
istics,  potential  toxicity,  speed  of  action,  duration  of  effects,  and 
indeed  all  the  unpredictable  dangers  that  their  use  in  war  might 
bring  to  mankind.1 0  Everyone  who  has  spoken  on  this  subject  in 
this  Committee  and  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  hac 
evaluated  the  report  as  a  good  basis  for  fruitful  discussions  and  for 
the  elaboration  of  sound  measures  to  eliminate  effectively  those 
weapons  of  mass  annihilation. 

12.  We  of  Poland  were  especially  appreciative  of  two  main 
inferences  of  the  report:  viz.  (a)  that  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  clearly  belong  to  one  and  the  same  class  of 
means  of  mass  destruction  and  (b)  that  the  universal  elimination 
of  those  weapons  could  in  no  way  weaken  the  security  of  any 
nation.  These  two  conclusions  are  of  particular  import  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  argumentation  advanced  in  favour  of  tte 
United  Kingdom  draft  convention  dealing  solely  with  biological 
weapons.1 1  We  note,  not  without  satisfaction,  that  one  of  the 
major  merits  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report  lies  in  its  recogr.i- 

‘ Ibid.,  1967.  pp.  625-626. 

'{bid.,  1968.  pp.  569-571. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  S3 7-5 a«. 

•ENDC/PV.  385,  pp.  22-23. 

1  'Document*  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  264-298. 

1  'Ibid.,  pp.  431  ff. 
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tion  of  the  significance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  When  discussing 
the  report,  Poland  has  expressed  its  unequivocal  endorsement  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary-General  on  further  action 
to  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  threat  posed  by  the  existence  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

13.  We  are  now  able  to  benefit  also  from  two  additional  and 
diligently  documented  expert  studies.  1  have  in  mind  the  report  of 
the  WHO  group  of  consultants1 2  and  the  extremely  timely  and 
highly  competent  study  of  the  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute1 3 .  Of  course  our  mandate  concerning  problems 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare  has  been 
defined  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2603  A  (XXIV),14  as  to 
the  scope  and  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
and  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2603  B  (XXIV),  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  requested  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
give  urgent  consideration  to  seeking  and  reaching  agreement  on 
prohibition  and  on  other  measures  aimed  at  securing  an  effective 
and  complete  ban  on  those  extremely  dangerous  means  of 
warfare.1’ 

14.  Finally,  permit  me  to  state  that  of  all  the  many  interna¬ 
tional  documents  dealing  with  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio¬ 
logical)  weapons  since  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925,  whether  emanating  from  intergovernmental  agencies, 
political  sources  or  scientific  organizations,  including  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations,  only  one  document,  the  draft 
convention  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  on  10  July  1969  tends  to 
divide  the  issue  generally  recognised  as  indivisible,  and  indivisible 
it  remains.1 6 

15.  I  venture  to  admit  frankly  that  I  feel  guilty  of  having 
abused  the  indulgence  of  this  Committee  by  a  prolonged  analysis 
of  the  two  different  approaches  to  the  question  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
which  of  the  two  approaches  is  likely  to  produce  the  results 
requested  from  us  by  resolution  2603  A  and  B  (XXIV).  Either  we 
concentrate  our  efforts  to  ban  effectively  and  unconditionally  all 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  means  of  warfare,  thus 
contributing  to  disarmament,  or  we  indirectly,  by  omission,  justify 
the  miscalculated  and  dangerous  policy  of  the  continued  use  of 
chemical  means  of  warfare,  whatever  benevolent  explanation  the 
users  of  such  weapons  might  give. 

16.  As  always,  my  delegation  has  listened  attentively  to  the 
views  expressed  here  on  this  very  question. 


1  *  World  Health  Organiiation.  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons; 
Report  of  a  WHO  Group  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 

1  *  The  Problem  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  (piov.  ed.,  Stockholm,  1970). 

14 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  716-7  ?7. 

"Ibid  .  pp.  717-719. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  324  ff. 
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17.  The  representative  of  the  United  States,  in  his  statement  on 
1 7  March,  with  his  usual  eloquence;  all  my  colleagues  have  told 
me,  demonstrated  convincingly  that  in  present  circumstances  bio¬ 
logical  means  of  warfare  cannot  be  used  as  a  practical  method  of 
conducting  a  war;  they  do  not  represent  any  retaliatory  value  since 
their  destructive  potential  cannot  be  limited  and  in  consequence 
they  can  affect  the  aggressor  as  well  as  the  victim  of  aggression.1 7 
My  delegation  finds  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  the  view  that 
because  of  their  nature  biological  weapons  are  very  unlikely  to  be 
used. 

18.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  we  now  facing  the  danger 
of  chemical  warfare  but,  as  we  all  know,  chemical  methods  are 
already  being  applied  in  an  armed  conflict  taking  place  today. 
Therefore  the  obvious  and  logical  conclusion  is  immediately  to 
start  negotiations  which  would  lead  to  the  elimination  of  chemical 
means  of  warfare  in  the  first  place,  at  the  same  time  solving  the 
problem  of  eliminating  all  biological  means  of  warfare,  a  task 
which,  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  appears  easier  to  achieve. 

19.  Some  delegations  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  that 
chemical  weapons  are  of  a  tactical  character  and  therefore  their 
use  is  limited  to  battlefield  operations.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Leonard  in 
his  statement  of  1 7  March  provided  us  with  convincing  evidence  of 
the  damage  which  might  possibly  be  caused  by  an  aircraft  carrying 
an  atomic,  a  biological  or  a  chemical  charge.  This  example 
constitutes  a  clear  reminder  that  chemical  means  of  warfare  are 
used  by  the  belligerent  which  has  acquired  air  supremacy.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  case  in  Ethiopia  and  China  in  the  thirties,  and  we  are 
observing  the  same  in  Viet  Nam  today.  The  most  repulsive  element 
is  that  this  is  still  going  on,  after  the  military  have  ascertained  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  for  the  opposite  side  to  retaliate. 
No  less  repugnant  is  the  fact  that  chemical  weapons  have  been 
used  against  peoples  fighting  for  their  national  liberation,  who  do 
not  usually  possess  the  simplest  means  of  defence  and  are  deprived 
of  the  material  capability  usually,  as  we  well  know,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  regular  armies  of  highly  developed  countries.  What 
importance  could  possibly  be  attached  to  whether  we  qualify  this 
weapon  as  strategic  or  tactical?  It  remains  an  instrument  of  mass 
extermination.  One  can  state  without  any  doubt  that  there  is  no 
politically  admissible  or  militarily  justifiable  reason  which  could 
support  tiie  preservation  of  bacteriological  (biological)  and  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons  in  national  armouries. 

20.  Several  delegations,  and  mainly  Lord  Chalfont  in  his 
statement  of  7  April,18  spoke  at  length  on  all  the  differences  which 
exist  between  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  too  difficult  to  prove,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the 
delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria,  that 
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those  differences  are  emphasized  simply  to  separate  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  issues  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  An  equal  or 
even  greater  number  of  arguments  can  be  presented  in  order  to 
stress  the  absolute  sameness  of  those  categories  of  weapons.  One 
can  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  with  equal  success  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  production,  methods  of  use  and  destructive 
effects  of  each  and  every  kind  of  bacteriological  weapon.  Does  this 
mean  that  a  separate  convention  for  each  type  of  such  weapons 
would  be  advisable? 

21.  It  remains  therefore  to  decide  that  the  question  of  separate 
or  joint  consideration  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  is 
dictated  not  by  technical  or  procedural  factors  but  by  the  specific 
political  and  military  considerations  of  individual  States.  Mankind 
could  not  profit  from  such  an  approach,  disarmament  processes 
might  be  slowed  down  and  the  community  of  nations  would  suffer 
in  the  end. 

22.  My  delegation  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
leader  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation,  Lord  Chalfont,  for 
having  reiterated  in  his  statement  of  7  April  1970,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  remains 
“ready  to  fall  in  with  the  wish  of  the  majority  to  discuss  the 
prospects  for  progress  on  biological  and  chemical  weapons 
together”.1 9  Regrettably,  the  speaker  weakened  that  statement  by 
concluding  that  “it  is  better  to  have  an  agreement  on  biological 
weapons  than  no  agreement  at  ail”.20  The  last  phrase  might 
indicate  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  reaching  a  rapid 
understanding  on  a  difficult  matter.  But  our  Committee  has  not 
been  created  to  solve  only  easy  problems;  it  has  to  tackle  difficult 
and  crucial  disarmament  problems,  and  particularly  those  ripe  for 
solution.  1  submit  that  it  is  precisely  the  question  of  the 
elimination  of  bacteriological  (biological)  and  chemical  weapons 
that  is  ripe  for  conclusive  decision. 

23.  We  of  Poland  would  not  dare  to  assume  that  the  statement 
of  the  United  Kingdom  delegate  had  the  characteristics  of  an 
ultimatum  because  then  the  Committee’s  work  might  find  itself  at 
an  impasse  as  a  result  of  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  a  small 
group  of  States.  Let  us  exclude  such  a  possibility  and  avoid  c 
situation  in  which  the  self-righteousness  of  a  minority  might 
destroy  a  wise  policy  fully  grasped  by  the  majority.  After  hearing 
the  statements  of  practically  all  the  members  of  this  Committee  it 
has  become  obvious  that  the  overwhelming  majority  definitely 
favour  joint  treatment  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of 
warfare. 

24.  1  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  comments  on  our 
working  paper,  which  has  just  been  distributed,  and  I  will  do  this 


'  *  Ibid  ,  pp.  5-6. 
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in  connexion  with  certain  articles  of  the  draft  convention 
contained  in  document  A/7655.2 1 

25.  The  system  of  complaints  embodied  in  our  proposal  now 
before  you  has  been  inspired  to  a  large  extent  by  the  provisions  on 
verification  formulated  in  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention 
dealing  with  biological  warfare  alone.  By  referring  all  problems 
having  a  direct  impact  on  the  security  of  nations  to  the  Security 
Council  we  are  making  proper  use  of  the  only  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  which  has  the  power  to  enforce  necessary  decisions  and  is 
authorized  to  undertake  such  forms  of  investigation  as  are 
necessary  and  derive  from  the  character  of  the  complaint. 

26.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  proposed  new  article  we 
state  the  obligation  of  every  State  party  to  the  convention  to 
oo-operate  in  carrying  out  any  investigations  which  might  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Security  Council.  Should  the  Security 
Council  decide,  for  example,  on  ike  need  for  an  on-site  inspection, 
then  of  course  that  inspection  should  be  carried  out.  A  very 
interesting  suggestion,  in  my  view,  for  securing  speedy  action  in 
such  a  circumstance  was  put  forward  here  by  the  representative  of 
Japan  in  his  statement  of  10  March.  He  proposed  that  a  roster  of 
experts  on  biological  and  chemical  warfare  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  used  for  on-site 
inspection  should  the  need  arise.2  2  The  Polish  delegation  will  not 
fail  to  give  this  proposal  more  thorough  analysis. 

27.  When  we  speak  of  a  system  of  verification  and  control  our 
primary  concern  must  be  to  ensure  that  this  remains  within  the 
scope  of  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty.  In  proposing  the 
said  addition  to  the  draft  convention  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  any  system  of  complaint  and  verification  must  be  credible 
and  must  inspire  confidence  in  order  to  avert  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  any  one  of  the  signatories.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  when  seeking  the  most  perfect  methods  of 
compliance  with  any  measure  of  disarmament  political  realism 
should  remain  our  guide  if  we  really  desire  to  make  progress. 
Indeed,  we  fully  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  representative  of 
Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  in  her  statement  on  9  April  1970  that  “the 
main  objective  of  any  verification  procedure  is  that  it  should 
generate  mutual  trust.”2  3  We  agree  with  this  and  accept  it  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  co-operation.  Based  on  good  will  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  efficient  if  not  the  only  way  to  solve  differences 
that  might  arise  in  the  future  between  parties  to  the  convention. 

28.  We  also  accept  the  view  of  the  representative  of  Sweden 
that  a  complaints  procedure  does  not  ensure  full,  positive 
observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention  by  all  the  parties 
concerned.24  But  we  should  like  to  draw  the  Committee’s 


1 1  Document  i  on  Di tar  moment,  1969.  pp.  455-457. 
*  *CCD/PV.  456,  pp.  28-29. 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  preambular  paragraphs  of 
the  draft  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  proposed  in  our 
working  paper  we  twice  stress  the  necessity  to  undertake  proper 
steps  to  ensure  strict  compliance  with  the  obligations  temming 
from  the  convention.  That  means  that  the  Security  Council,  in 
accordance  with  its  statutory  function  deriving  from  Cie  United 
Nations  Charter,  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  resulting  from  the  process  of  the  investigation  so  that  any 
would-be  violator  would  have  no  chance  of  escaping  sanctions. 

29.  We  well  know  that  there  are  delegations  which  hesitate  to 
rely  solely  on  the  Security  Council  on  questions  relating  to  the 
application  of  safeguard  measures  because  of  the  veto  power  of  its 
permanent  members-or  should  I  say  rather  because  of  the 
provisions  for  consensus  among  the  major  Powers.  We  would  not 
argue  that  one  could  not  conceive  theoretically  a  it  ore  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  effective  system  of  security  than  that  provided  for  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  But,  let  us  face  it,  no  better 
system  of  security  has  been  worked  out  so  far  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  foreseeable  future  will  bring  changes  in  this  respect. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  present  system  is  valid  and  fully 
adequate  for  the  purpose  of  a  convention  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
concede  that  in  the  past  many  painful  problems  of  international 
relations  remained  unsolved  and  some  still  await  solution,  not 
because  of  any  shortcomings  of  the  Charter  but  simply  as  a  result 
of  insidious  disregard  by  some  Powers  of  its  provisions  and  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 

30.  The  consideration  of  our  working  paper  should  be  in  no 
way  separated  from  that  of  other  provisions  of  the  draft 
convention  and  in  particular  of  its  articles  5  and  6.  Article  5  is  an 
important  instrument  safegu  ording  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  convention.  It  provides  for  the  early  adoption  and 
enforc  ment  by  States-of  course  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  procedures-of  the  necessary  legislative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  measures  pertaining  to  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio¬ 
logical)  weapons  and  to  their  destruction.  One  should  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter  and  the 
enforcement  power  of  its  provisions.  As  in  other  well-known 
international  instruments  of  that  same  type,  the  draft  convention 
envisages  the  need  to  supplement  international  obligations  of 
States  by  corresponding  national  and  administrative  measures. 

31.  A  pertinent  interpretation  of  administrative  measures  that 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  fulfilment  of  tl:e  provisions  of  article  5 
of  the  draft  was  spelled  out  by  the  representative  of  Yugoslavia, 
Mr.  Vratusa,  in  his  statement  on  10  March  when  he  suggested  that 
all  States  should  place  their  institutions  engaged  in  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare  research,  development  and 
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production  under  civilian  administration.2  5  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  this  interpretation  of  article  5  has  met  with  support  from 
many  speakers  here. 

32.  Another  possible  important  adminstrative  measure  con¬ 
nected  with  the  implementation  of  article  5  of  the  draft 
convention  migM  be  the  inclusion  in  the  textbooks  of  schools  and 
universities  dealing  with  chemistry  and  biology  of  a  precise 
indication  that  the  use  of  any  chemical  formula  or  any  biological 
agent  for  any  warlike  purposes  constitutes  a  violation  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  will  be  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  national  legislation.  Every  individual  must  become 
aware  of  the  danger  represented  by  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  and  must  be  prepared  for  some  form  of 
participation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  convention  prohibiting  the 
development  and  production  of  those  inhuman  means  of  warfare. 

33.  I  cannot  of  course  abuse  the  patience  of  this  Committee  by 
multiplying  examples  of  possible  measures  in  this  field.  We  are 
ready  to  co-operate  in  spelling  out  other  possible  practical 
measures  to  this  end.  In  these  considerations  we  are  guided  by  our 
deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  mobilizing  the  masses  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  against  all  the  dangers  of  modern  warfare  in 
order  thr*t  they  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise  from  ignorance  of 
the  lethal  armoury  sometimes  built  up  by  their  own  governments. 
As  Mr.  Gomulka  said  in  his  speech  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  1960: 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  mankind  be  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
modern  warfare.  We  have  no  right  to  conceal  from  the  nations  the  truth  about  the  real 
effects  of  nuclear  arms  and  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in 
duty  bound  to  spread  this  truth  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  all  nations  to  join  their 
efforts  in  the  struggle  against  the  threat  of  war  for  general  and  complete  disarmament.1* 

Those  remarks  uttered  in  1960  guided  our  delegation  when  it 
pronosed  a  substantive  report  by  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
effects  of  atomic  weapons  and,  more  recently,  of  bacteriological 
and  chemical  weapons,  and  we  have  always  advocated  extremely 
wide  distribution  of  this  kind  of  information. 

34.  The  undoubted  value  of  the  safeguard  ovisions  contained 
in  article  5  of  the  draft  convention  rests  on  the  consciousness  and 
awareness  of  millions  of  people,  particularly  those  workers, 
farmers  and  technicians  who  are  proud  of  their  participation  in  the 
building  of  a  better  world,  not  in  its  utter  destruction.  Together 
with  the  scientists  engaged  in  research  and  given  the  proper 
instrument  of  internal  law  tlieir  attitude  can  constitute  a  valuable 
guarantee  that  the  convention  now  proposed  by  the  socialist 
States  will  not  be  violated,  and  we  hope  that  in  this  respect  we  are 
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neither  romantic  nor  unrealistic;  we  are  feeling  the  importance  of 
the  pressure  and  attitude  of  public  opinion. 

35.  The  problem  has  been  raised  of  how  national  enforcement 
could  be  carried  out  in  different  economic  and  social  systems.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  problem.  When  the  interests  of  entire 
populations  are  at  stake,  when  we  are  dealing  with  crucial 
problems  of  peace  and  human  survival  or  utter  destruction,  the 
feelings  and  actions  of  individuals  are  very  much  the  same 
irrespective  of  the  political  system  under  which  they  live.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  I  stress  again  that  we  firmly  believe  in  their  final 
judgement.  And  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  cling  firmly  to 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Lenin  that  “disarmament  is  the  ideal 
of  socialism”.  I  say  that  because  we  are  now  approaching  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Lenin’s  birth  and  it  is  all  the  more 
appropriate  to  reaffirm  that  for  us,  a  socialist  country,  his  heritage 
means  not  only  disarmament  but  also  the  lessening  of  interna¬ 
tional  tension,  peaceful  coexistence  and  peaceful  co-operation, 
however  greatly  the  ideas  of  Lenin  and  Marx  may  be  twisted  by 
their  opponents. 

36.  What  we  are  proposing  is  indeed  a  combination  of 
international  and  domestic  legal  procedures  which  would  make  it 
extremely  difficult  to  bypass  the  provisions  of  the  convention  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the 
destruction  of  such  weapons. 

37.  In  keeping  with  its  position  of  principle,  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  has  always  made  proposals  which  would  lead,  we  sincerely 
believe,  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  That  is  the  objective. 
Poland  has  lent  its  full  support  to  measures  to  promote  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  aim.  and  we  are  not  easily  discouraged  in  the  pursui  l  of 
our  aims.  Although  in  the  past  there  have  been  situations  in  which 
we  could  not  feel  encouraged  by  the  reactions  of  the  Western  Powers 
to  some  of  our  propos?ls— the  proposal  for  a  nuclear-free  zone  in 
Central  Europe  in  1 95  7‘ 7 ,  the  proposal  for  freezing  atomic  weapons 
in  Europe  in  196328,  and  the  proposal  for  the  convocation  of  a 
European  conference  on  security  and  co-operation  in  l96429-we 
have  never  felt  discouraged.  This  is  particularly  true  in  connexion 
with  the  last  proposal  concerning  a  European  conference  on  security 
and  co-operation.  We  are  working  hard  to  see  that  this  is  convened 
and  to  make  it  a  success  because  we  are  still  ready  to  explore,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  socialist  friends,  every  possibility  of  strengthening 
peace  and  security.  In  this  spirit  of  complete  devotion  to  the  tasks 
confronting  us  in  this  Committee  we  of  Poland  firmly  believe  that 
the  proposal  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  introduce  to  this  Committee 
will  be  met  with  good  will  and  an  attitude  of  co-operation- well- 
known  features  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dirarma- 
ment. 


,T Ibid.,  19  <5-1959.  vol.  II,  pp.  889-892. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Weapons,  April  14, 197C1 

Permit  me  first  of  ail  to  welcome  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  People’s  Republic  tf  Poland,  Comrade  J.  Winiewicz,  who 
has  come  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  His  statement  in  the  Committee2  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  proposal  on  safeguards  for  inclusion  in  the  draft 
convention  of  the  socialist  countries  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  weapons,  and  on  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons3  are  evidence  of  the  great  interest  and  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  the  socialist  countries  aimed  at  ensuring  progress  in  the 
cause  of  disarmament  and,  in  particular,  in  achieving  the  complete 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of 
warfare. 

58.  The  Soviet  delegation  was  most  interested  to  listen  to 
Comrade  Winiewicz’s  statement  in  which,  on  behalf  of  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Mongolia,  he  introduced  a  working  paper  containing 
an  important  addition  to  the  draft  convention  of  the  nine  socialist 
countries.4  The  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  first  of 
all  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  authors  of  the  working  document 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  the  work  they  accomplished  in 
preparing  the  aforesaid  proposal. 

59.  The  Soviet  side  regards  the  introduction  of  the  text  of  a 
new  article  on  the  question  of  safeguards  into  the  draft  convention 
on  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  an u  bacteriological 
weapons,  and  of  the  draft  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  on 
that  subject  as  an  important,  very  useful  and  timely  initiative 
aimed  at  facilitating  a  rapid  and  positive  solution  of  an  urgent 
problem  of  disarmament -the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  agents  of  warfare.  The  Soviet  delegation 
declares  its  full  agreement  with  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
proposal  and  with  the  appraisals  of  its  significance  which  were 
made  this  morning  by  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Polish 
People’s  Republic,  Mr.  Winiewicz,  and  the  nead  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  Mr.  Dugersuren.  Further  to 
\/hat  has  already  been  said,  permit  me  to  draw  attention  to  certain 
points  in  connexion  with  this  proposal  which  in  our  view  are 
important. 

60.  During  the  discussions  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  at  the  current  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  on  the  problem  of  prohibiting  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  agents  of  warfare  the  delegations  of  many  countries  spoke 
in  support  of  the  need  for  a  joint  prohibition  of  these  agents  and 


'CCD/PV.  464,  pp.  22-25. 

1 Supra . 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  455457. 
*Ante,  p.  140. 
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expresse  *.  their  approval  of  the  approach  shown  in  this  regard  in 
the  draft  convention  of  the  nine  socialist  countries.  At  the  same 
time  the  delegations  expressed  the  wish  that  in  this  draft  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  safeguarding  of  compliance  with  the 
convention  by  the  parties  thereto  should  be  strengthened.  Such 
proposals  were  put  forward,  particularly  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  by  the  delegations  of  Pakistan,  Japan,  Nigeria  and  a 
number  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  expressed  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  draft 
convention.  The  addition  to  the  text  of  the  convention  proposed 
by  the  three  countries  and  the  corresponding  draft  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council  represent  a  step  towards  meeting  those 
wishes. 

61.  Incorporated  in  the  text  of  the  draft  convention,  the  new 
article  will  organically  supplement  the  other  articles  of  the 
convention  designed  to  safeguard  the  strict  implementation  of  the 
convention  by  the  signatory  countries.  Articles  4,  5  and  6  of  the 
draft  convention  of  the  nine  socialist  countries  and  the  new  article 
proposed  by  the  three  countries,  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed 
resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  will  ensure  a  reliable  system  of 
safeguards  and  an  effective  procedure  for  considering  cases  of 
possible  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  Thus  there 
will  be  established  a  realistic  and  workable  system  of  safeguards, 
which  is  the  only  conceivable  one  for  the  normal  operation  of  an 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  on  their 
destruction. 

62.  Indeed,  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  article  5 
under  which  each  State  party  to  the  convention  undertakes  to 
take  as  soon  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
procedures,  the  necessary  legislative  and  administrative  measures 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  to  destroy  such  wea¬ 
pons,  and  of  article  4,  under  which  the  parties  to  the  convention 
shall  be  internationally  responsible  for  compliance  with  this 
agreement  by  all  undertakings  and  citizens  of  their  respective 
countries,  will  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  convention.  It  should 
be  noted  that  while  the  provisions  of  these  articles-particularly 
article  ;>  are  very  categorical,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  flexible  to  give  each  government  the  possibility  of 
itself  determining  the  nature  of  the  safeguards  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  and  constitutional  rules  existing  in  its  country. 
Entrusting  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
to  the  national  governments  within  their  own  countries  will  create 
assurances  of  the  implementation  of  the  ban  on  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  wea- 
poi  s  by  any  enterprises  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
destruction  or  the  switching  of  existing  stocks  of  such  weapons  to 
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peaceful  needs.  In  the  last  analysis,  as  was  most  aptly  noted  by  the 
representative  of  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Christov,  on  7  April: 

After  all,  it  is  the  governments  which,  pursuing  an  armaments  policy,  take  ail  decisions 
concerning  rtudies,  experiments,  development,  etc.  of  chemical  weapons.  And  it  te  at 
governmental  level  that  the  agreement  will  be  concluded,  with  the  necessary  control 
measures.1 

63.  Thus  articles  4  and  5  of  the  draft  convention,  as  well  as 
article  6  under  which  States  parties  to  the  convention  undertake 
to  consult  one  another  and  to  co-operate  in  solving  any  problems 
which  may  arise  in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention,  are  logically  supplemented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
new  article  proposed  today.  This  new  article,  as  explained  in  detail 
by  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  and 
the  representative  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  provides  for 
the  right  of  each  party  to  the  convention  to  lodge  a  complaint  with 
the  Security  Council  if  the  party  concerned  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  party  to  the  agreement  is  contravening  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  to  request  the  Council  to  consider  the  complaint.  Each 
party  to  the  convention  accordingly  undertakes  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  any  investigations  which  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
Security  Council.  Thus  a  thoroughly  worked-out  procedure  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  investigating  possible  cases  of  violation  of  the  convention 
by  the  parties  thereto.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  proced¬ 
ure,  apart  from  its  direct  purpose,  will,  we  believe,  act  as  a  deterrent 
and  will  guarantee  strict  compliance  by  all  the  signatory  States  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  On  the  whole- and  we  emphasize  this 
once  again-the  new  article  on  safeguards,  together  with  the 
existing  articles  concerning  assurances  of  the  implementation  of 
the  convention,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council 
strengthening  those  articles  will  make  the  convention  a  reliable 
and  effective  international  agreement. 

64.  Underlying  the  new  initiative  of  the  socialist  countries  is  a 
sincere  endeavour  to  contribute  to  progress  in  reaching  agreement 
on  a  convention  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  agents  of  warfare  and  our  desire  to  show  the  most 
constructive  possible  approach  to  the  solution  of  that  problem.  We 
trust  that  this  circumstance  will  meet  with  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  that  in  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  we  shall  succeed  in  completing  our  work  on  the 
preparation  of  an  agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

65.  In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  associate  ourselves  with 
the  words  which  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Poland,  Mr 
Winiewicz,  and  the  representative  of  Mongolia,  Mr.  Dugersurtn, 
addressed  to  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  measures  being  taken  for  the  return  of  the 
spacecraft  Apollo  13  will  be  successfully  completed  and  that  the 
astronauts  will  is^jm  safely  to  earth. 
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Report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments,  April  14, 19701 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  3544)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
as  amended,2  in  order  to  extend  th  authorization  for  appropria¬ 
tions  and  provide  for  the  uniform  compensation  as  Assistant 
Directors  having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$17,500,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  operations  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA).  The  Agency 
expects  to  request  the  appropriation  of  $8,300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  of  $9,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  expiring  2-year 
authorization  was  for  $18,500,000  of  which  not  more  than  $7 
million  could  be  used  on  external  research.  The  history  of 
authorizations,  appropriations,  and  obligations  since  establishment 
of  the  ACDA  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY- ANALYSIS 
OF  AUTHORIZATIONS,  APPROPRIATIONS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS  1962-72 


Author- 

iiaikms 

Appro¬ 

priations 

Balance  of 
author 
i  ration 
available 

Balance  of 
ajthoe- 
iattioa 
lapaing 

Oblitationc 

Unobligated 

balance 

lapaing 

flacal  yean  1982  Mid  1463,  no-yew 

limitation  <PuMtc  Law  67  297) _ 

Racal  year  1962: 

Activity'  . 

Program  operation  . 

.  .  $10,060,000 

’ll, §3 1,100 
<1,231,100) 

*1,829,190 

(1.229,190) 

(600,000) 

6.108,369 

(2,348,360) 

(3,360,009) 

*1.910 

(-1.910) 

Flaeel  year  1963: 

Activity  (Public  Uw  87  843)  .  .  .  . 

Program  operation  . 

Contract  research . 

6,300,000 

(2,300,000) 

(4,000,000) 

-391.431 

(348,360) 

(-439,991) 

TVI.ll  flacel  yeert  1962-63  .  .  .  . 

.  10,000,000 

8,331,100 

1 1,668.900 

7>37,7S9 

393,341 

Fiscal  ears  964  and  1 965  (Public 

Uw  81- 1 16)  . 

Hacal  yew  1964: 

Activity  law  88-243)  ,  .  .  . 

Prow:  *  operation  . 

*>**;fact  research . 

Flacal  ytar  1965: 

Activity  (Public  Uw  88-527) 

Program  operation . 

Contract  research . . 

.  .  20,000.000 

7,300,000 

(3,400,000) 

(4,100,000) 

9.000,000 

(3,600.000) 

(3,400,000) 

7,373,21  7 
(3.341,073) 
(4.034,144) 

8,966,130 

(3,366,963) 

(3,399,163) 

•124,783 

(-38.927) 

(-63,836) 

33,876 
(  33,033) 
(-83  J) 

Total  (local  yea  a  196 4-« 5 . 

.  .  20,000.000 

10, 500*000 

33,300,000 

t8,J4l,J47 

-130,633 

Hacal  iwi  1 9*4,  I  *67,  and  I  968 
(Pub..t  liw  8 *-27) .  10,000,000 


1 S.  Rept.  91-766,  91*t  Cong.,  2d  less. 

'Documents  on  Disarmament.  '967, pp.  48  2-495  jbid.,  1963.  pp.  622-62y,lbkJ..I965. 
p.  206; ibid..  1968,  p.  3%. 


*  Appropriated  to  Department  of  State  . 11,017,000 

Deduct  amount  obligated  by  State  .  186,000 


Balance  Transferred  tc  ACDA  . . .  831,000 

Supplemental  Appropriation  to  ACDA  (Public  Law  87-333)  .  1 ,000,000 


Total  available  to  ACDA 


1,831,000 


Obligated  by  State  . 

Obligated  by  ACDA  .  1,819,000 

Total  Obligations  .  1,015,000 
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Hic«l  year  1966: 


Activity  (Public  Law  89-164)  .  .  . 

Program  operation  . 

Contrs.1  rattarh . 

Flsca)  yaar  1967: 

Activity  (Public  Law  *9-797)  .  .  . 

Proyrum  operation  . 

Contract  raaaarch . 

Fiacal  year  196*  (Public  Law 

90-133) . 

Program  operation . 

Contract  raaaarch . 

10,0003300 

(4,072,000) 

( 5,92  *,000) 

9,000,000 

(4.16S,OOOy 

(4,(33,000) 

9,000,000 

(4,300,000) 

(4,300,000) 

*9,737,433 

*(3,928,269) 

(3,009,1*4) 

(.773,023 

(4,010,437) 

(4,704,***) 

*  *, 999,9*1 

'(4,300,000) 

(4.499.9M) 

•262,567 

(-143,731) 

(118*36) 

•224,973 

(-134,343) 

(-70,432) 

•12 
U  ■) 
M2) 

Total  1966,  1967.  and  196b  .. 

.  .  30,000,000 

38.000,000 

2,000,000 

27,513,446 

•4*7,334 

Cumulative  through  1968  . 

.  .  60.000,000 

32, *31,010 

1.6*  (.900 

5,300.000 

31,791332 

-1,039, 34* 

fiscal  yean  1969  end  1970 
(Public  Law  90-314)  . 

.  .  18.500.00 0 

Fiacal  year  1969  (Public  Law 

90-470)  . 

9,000.000 

8,467,345 

-32  653 

Program  operation . 

(5,363.000) 

a  .  . 

-  .  . 

(5,363.2*9) 

Tuttnal  Research  and  field 

testing  . 

.  .  ... 

(3,634,000) 

(3,600,050) 

(-31.1441 

Fiscal  year  1 970 (Public  Law 

91-153) . 

9,500.000 

9,500.000 

Program  operation . 

(6,600,000) 

(6,600,000) 

F.xter  al  reaearch  and  fWd 

testing  . 

(3.900,000) 

(2.900,000) 

Total  fiacal  years  '  969  and 

1970  . 

.  .  18,500,000 

18,. 00,000 

I  *,4*7,343 

•33,655 

Cuaialative  through  1970  . 

.  .  78,500.000 

71,331,100 

1,66*. 900 

3,300,000 

70,258,697 

•1,072.203 

Fiscal  yeara  1971  and  1972  . 

.  .  17,500.000 

Fiacal  yaar  1971  . 

8.300.000 

a  .  . 

.  ,  . 

Program  operation  . 

(6,300,000) 

.... 

Extti.ia*  reaearch  and  field 

Uetinf  . 

( 2,000,000) 

Fiacal  yaar  <972  . 

9.200.000 

hogrim  operation  . 

(6,700,000) 

•  •  » 

Paternal  reacseband  Raid 

tasting  . 

(  2,500,000) 

-  .  . 

Total  fiscal  yean  1971  and 

1972  . 

.  17.500,000 

17,500,000 

17,500.000 

Cumulative  through  T972  . 

.  .  96.000,000 

88,831.100 

1,668,900 

3.500,000 

•7,758,897 

-1,072,203 

No  other  changes  in  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  are 
proposed.  The  administration  had  requested  authority  to  pay  an 
Assistant  Director  who  was  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces 
the  difference  between  his  military  pay,  including  allowances,  etc., 
and  that  received  by  other  Assistant  Directors  (level  V  of  the 
executive  salary  schedule,  presently  $36,000  a  year)  but  the 
committee  eliminated  this  provision. 

AGENCY  OPERATIONS 

As  the  table  above  shows,  the  Agency's  functions  are  divided 
into  two  major  categories- program  operations  and  external 
research  including  field  testing.  Program  operations  consist  of 
various  important  functions-advising  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  on  arms  control  matters;  preparing  for,  and  conducting, 
negotiations  in  this  field;  and  generally  coordinating  arms  control 
research  and  policymaking  in  the  executive  branch. 

While  in  the  early  years  of  the  agency  this  aspect  of  its  work 
took  second  place  to  the  external  research  program,  in  recent 
years  the  pendulum  has  swung  and  now  program  operations 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  Agency’s  funding.  This  is  quite 
reasonable  hi  view  of  the  important  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 
limitation  (SAI.T)  due  to  start  in  Vienna  soon  and  the  continuing 
discussions  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
at  Geneva  on  such  subjects  as  a  seabed  treaty,  chemical  and 
biological  arms  control,  and  similar  measures. 


*  Includes  appropriation  transfer  of  $34,875  to  GSA. 
5  Includes  appropriation  transfer  of  $15,387  to  CSA. 
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External  research,  the  other  major  category  has  been  declining 
and  is  estimated  to  reach  a  low  of  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1971 
and  rise  to  $2,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  committee  in  the 
past  has  been  critical  of  some  of  the  external  research  projects  of 
the  ACDA  but  believes  as  presently  constituted  this  research  is  in 
the  national  interest.  A  large  proportion  of  it,  according  to  the 
ACDA  Diiector,  Gerard  Smith,  is  in  direct  support  of  current  or 
prospective  negotiations.  While  the  2-year  $7  million  ceiling  placed 
on  this  research  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  will  not  apply  to 
the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  the  committee  has  been  assured 
that,  nonetheless,  this  research  will  be  kept  below  this  amount. 

COMMITTEE  ACTION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

The  ACDA  authorization  request  was  submitted  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  .February  24,  1970,  and  incorporated  in  S.  3544,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Fulbright  (by  request).  At  a  public  hearing 
on  March  23,  the  ACDA  Director  Gerard  Smith  testified  in  favor  of 
the  proposal.  The  hearing  is  printed  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  Thereafter  on  April  10,  1970,  the  committee  ordered  the 
bill  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  is  a  reasonable  request.  It  is 
$  1  million  less  than  the  expiring  2-year  authorization.  Moreover, 
the  agency  is  involved  in  a  number  of  serious  negotiations,  the 
principal  one  being  SALT.  The  proposed  2-year  authorization  of 
$17,500,000  for  fiscal  years  1971-72  will  enable  the  Agency  to 
carry  out  its  important  functions.  The  committee  recommends 
prompt  enactment  of  S.  3544,  as  amended. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  5  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in 
italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in 
roman): 

SECTION  49(a)  OF  THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Appropriation 

Sec.  49.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  and  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1966 
through  1968,  the  sum  of  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1970,  the  sum  of  $18,500,000  and  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  the  sum  of  $17,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  car.y  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  not  more 
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than  $7,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1970  may  be 
used  foi  the  purpose  of  research,  development,  and  other  studies 
conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  outside  the  Agency,  whether  by 
other  government  agencies  or  by  public  or  private  institutions  or 
persons:  Provided ,  That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  field  test 
activities  conducted  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Act. 


Address  by  C.P.S.U.  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
at  Kharkov  (Extract],  Aprii  14,  19701 

•  •  a  •  •  •  • 

The  strengthening  of  peace  in  Europe  has  been  and  remains  one 
of  the  main  concerns  of  our  foreign  policy.  Displaying  implac¬ 
ability  toward  the  imperialist  policy  of  militarism  and  revanchism 
and  tirelessly  exposing  the  schemes  of  those  who  would  like  to 
redraw  the  borders  in  Europe,  the  socialist  countries  and  the 
Communist  and  Workers’  Parties  have  advanced  a  realistic  program 
for  consolidating  European  peace.  This  program  envisages  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  its  use, 
recognition  of  the  territorial  status  quo  that  has  come  about  in 
Europe  since  the  second  world  war  and  the  development  of 
mutually  advantageous  trade,  economic,  scientific,  technical  and 
cultural  ties  among  all  European  states  regardless  of  differences  in 
their  social  systems. 

The  socialist  countries’  proposals  are  not  directed  against 
anyone’s  legitimate  interests.  Their  purpose  is  the  organization  of 
international  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  sovereign  equality, 
noninterference  in  one  another’s  internal  affairs  and  respect  for 
territorial  inviolability  and  the  state  independence  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Who  could  object  to  such  proposals?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
a  genuine  normalization  of  the  situation  in  Europe  can  be  achieved 
precisely  in  this  way?  It  is  no  accident  that  the  idea  of  convening 
an  all-European  conference  of  states  on  questions  of  security  and 
cooperation,  an  idea  advanced  by  the  socialist  countries,  is 
receiving  ever  broader  international  support. 

I  especially  want  to  dwell  on  the  problem  of  disarmament. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  for  many  years  now  our  country, 
together  with  the  other  socialist  states,  has  been  waging  a 
persistent  struggle  against  the  arms  race,  against  the  stockpiling  of 
lethal  weapons  that  threaten  to  turn  whole  countries  into  heaps  of 
ruins.  The  idea  of  disarmament  was  advanced  by  the  first  Soviet 
government,  headed  by  V.  I.  Lenin. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  have  never  approached  this  question 
from  positions  of  toothless  pacifism.  We  have  understood  full  well 
and  continue  to  understand  that  as  long  as  the  threat  of  imperialist 


1  Pravda,  Apr.  is, >970,  pp.  1-2,  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22,  no.  15 
(May  12,  1970),  p.  4. 
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intervention  exists,  as  long  as  imperialism  threatens  the  world  with 
new  military  adventures,  the  forces  of  progress  must  possess  the 
necessary  military  might  to  deter  aggression  and  militarism. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  in  present  conditions,  in 
conditions  of  the  division  of  the  world  into  states  with  different 
social  and  political  systems,  in  conditions  of  an  acute  political  and 
ideological  struggle  between  socialism  and  capitalism  in  the  inter¬ 
national  arena,  practical  steps  in  the  direction  of  disarmament  can 
and  should  be  taken.  This  fact  has  been  vividly  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  recent  years. 

The  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons2  went 
into  force  recently  ;  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  states  in  the 
world  are  parties  to  this  treaty.  Together  with  the  Treaty  Banning 
the  Testing  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  Under  Water3  concluded  earlier,  and  certain  other 
agreements  of  the  same  kind,  the  new  treaty  is  called  upon  to  play 
an  important  role  in  lessening  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  We  must 
create  an  atmosphere  in  the  world  so  that  the  states  that  have  not 
yet  put  their  signatures  to  this  treaty  will  take  its  provisions  into 
consideration. 

Now  on  the  agenda  is  such  an  important  problem  as  checking 
the  strategic  arms  race.  Preliminary  contacts  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  U.S.A.  have  already  been  held.  Further  talks  on  this 
complicated  question  are  to  begin  in  Vienna  in  a  few  days.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  welcome  a  reasonable  agreement  in  this  field. 
We  have  created  strategic  forces  that  are  reliable  means  of 
deterring  any  aggressor.  We  will  respond  to  any  attempts  by 
anyone  to  gain  military  superiority  over  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the 
requisite  increase  in  military  might,  thereby  guaranteeing  our 
defense.  (. Prolonged  applause.)  We  cannot  act  otherwise.  {Pro¬ 
longed  applause.) 

However,  if  the  U.S.  government  really  desires  an  accord  on 
checking  the  strategic  arms  race,  if  the  American  public  succeeds 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  arms  manufacturers  and  of  the 
military,  then  the  prospects  for  the  talks  could  be  assessed  as 
positive.  In  any  case,  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  so  that  these  talks  will  prove  useful. 

We  want  to  make  all  this  perfectly  clear,  inasmuch  as  the 
American  circies  that  have  a  stake  in  the  arms  race  have  now 
become  especially  active.  They  are  circulating  slanderous  allega¬ 
tions  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  luild  up  its  arms 
production  no  matter  what.  This  is  an  old  trick  of  the  militarists, 
who  have  always  tried  to  intimidate  the  public  in  order  to  wangle 
larger  appropriations  lor  war  preparations. 

*•••••» 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  46i-465. 
*fbid.,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 
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German  Television  Interview  With  Secretary  of  State  Rogers: 
European  Security  and  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
[Extract],  April  15,  19701 


Mr.  Werner:  Assuming,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  in  the  forseeable  future  agree  on 
MbFR  do  you  think  or  believe  that  the  U.S.  administration, 
despite  the  pressure  exerted  by  Congress,  will  be  able  to  maintain 
troops  in  Europe  over  and  beyond  the  30th  of  June  1971  at  the 
present  level? 

Secretary  Rogers:  Well,  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  we 
certainly  can  maintain  troop  strength  at  present  levels. 

No  decision  has  been  made  on  whether  there  will  be  any  change 
at  that  time  or  not.  In  any  event,  we  are  not  talking  about  any 
major  change.  We  are  talking  about  shifts  of  emphasis;  we  are 
talking  about  burden-sharing  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Now,  there  has  been  some  discussion  to  the  effect  that  we  have 
already  decided  to  reduce  our  troop  strength  in  Europe;  that  is  not 
the  case.  We  will  consider  it  prior  to  the  middle  of  1971.  We  have 
said  that  we  think  periodically  the  question  of  contribution  to 
NATO  should  be  reviewed.  And  I  am  not  speaking  of  it  just  in  the 
German  context;  I  am  speaking  of  it  in  the  whole  NATO  context. 
And,  at  that  time,  we  will  have  to  consider  whether  there  will  be  a 
reduction  or  not. 

But  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  the  United  States  has  no 
intention-President  Nixon  has  m?»de  this  quite  clear-of  making 
any  change  that  will  in  any  way  cause  political  or  psychological 
repercussions  that  would  weaken  NATO. 

Mr.  Werner:  Is  it  not  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  itself  to  support  and  justify  the  right  of  political  co-decision 
in  Europe  by  the  very  fact  of  maintaining  forces  of  adequate  level 
in  Europe ? 

Secretary  Rogers:  Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

We  consider  NATO  the  most  important  security  alliance  that  we 
have.  And  we  think  that  our  troops  in  Europe  are  important  to 
give  credibility  to  that  alliance.  So  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
about  it  at  all. 

And  when  we  talk  about  a  change,  possibly,  in  troop  strength, 
we  are  talking  about  relatively  small  changes.  We  have  had  changes 
in  the  past,  as  you  know.  We  are  not  talking  about  taking  our 
troops  out  of  NATO. 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  4,  1970,  pp.  567-S69.  The  Interview  wm  video¬ 
taped  Apr.  IS  and  broadcast  Apr.  16. 
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Mr.  Menzel:  Mr.  Secretary,  amongst  Western  Foreign  Ministers ; 
you  have  come  to  be  known  to  have  a  particularly  skeptical  view 
on  the  idea  of  the  European  security  conference.  Under  what 
circumstances  would  you  be  able  to  be  friendly  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  conference? 

Secretary  Rogers:  Well,  I  think  that  the  conclusion  about  my 
attitude  is  incorrect. 

We  are  not  opposed  at  all  to  the  principle  of  a  European 
security  conference.  But  we  think  that  a  conference,  if  it  is  to  be 
held,  should  be  very  thoroughly  prepared:  that  we  should 
understand  before  we  go  to  the  conference  what  the  conference  is 
going  to  deal  with,  whether  it  has  any  prospects  of  success, 
whether  the  suggestions  that  are  made  are  made  in  good  faith,  or 
whether  it  is  just  an  attempt  to  have  a  propaganda  exercise. 

Consequently,  we  have  been  concerned  about  the  proposal  in 
that  it  doesn’t  really  deal  with  the  security  problems  of  Europe: 
Security  problems  in  Europe  basically  revolve  around  the  division 
of  Germany  and  the  fact  that  you  have  the  Warsaw  Pact  troops  on 
one  side  of  Europe  and  the  NATO  forces  on  the  other.  And  there 
was  no  discussion  proposed  at  all  in  the  European  security 
conference  on  these  two  matters. 

Now,  we  think,  for  example,  that  the  question  of  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  would  be  a  very  important  subject  for 
discussion  in  any  conference.  And  we  would  like  to  find  out 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  seriously  interested  in  that  kind  of 
discussion. 

Now,  there  are  many  other  discussions  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  mentioned  some  of  them  here  today:  discussions 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Federal  Republic,  discussions 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany,  discussions  between  Germany 
and  Poland.  We  are  having  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
number  of  matters. 

Now,  if  some  progress  can  be  made  in  those  bilateral  discussions 
and  we  think  that  the  steps  we  have  taken  suggest  that  a 
conference  would  be  useful,  then  we  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
conference.  So  we  are  not  against  a  conference.  And  we  think  that 
the  idea  of  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  is  a  very 
important  subject  matter  for  serious  discussion. 

Mr.  Menzel:  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  additional  direct 
payments  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  replace  the 
present  payment  agreement  would  be  able  to  check  the  campaign 
for  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  in  this  country? 

Secretary  Rogers  Well,  as  you  know,  our  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Republic  on  offset  continues  until  the  middle  of  next 
year;  so  we  haven’t  gotten  started  in  discussing  that  subject. 

I  don’t  think  it  should  be  considered  as  just  a  bilateral  matter 
between  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
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problem  of  NATO  itself.  And  the  question  really  is,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  one  of  burden-sharing:  “Is  the  burden  that  is 
being  carried  by  the  United  States  greater  than  it  should  be  at  the 
present  time?”  And  I  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  elements  that  go 
into  that  judgment:  the  question  of  troop  strength,  quality  of  the 
equipment,  balance-of-payments  matters,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  the  offset  arrangements  that  we  have  made  in  the  past  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  changed  circumstances.  But  it 
is  just  one  factor  to  be  considered. 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS 

Mr.  von  Borch:  Mr.  Secretary,  today  in  Vienna  the  second 
phase  or  round  of  SALT  talks  has  commenced  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  intended 
installation  of  MIR  V’s  and  the  expansion  of  the  ABM  system  must 
thwart  all  hopes  for  agreement?  /  think  in  terms  of  the  Senate 
motion  for  a  moratorium. 2  What  is  your  view  on  that? 

Secretary  Rogers:  No,  I  don’t  think  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
proceeding  with  our  defense  programs  should  adversely  affect  the 
SALT  talks. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  proceeding  with  their  defense  programs. 
There  has  been  no  diminution  of  effort  on  their  part.  They  are 
deploying  their  SS-9’s,  they  are  testing  their  SS-9’s;  they  are  doing 
a  great  many  other  things  in  the  defense  field,  just  as  we  are. 

Now,  if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  in  the  SALT  talks,  we  can 
always  desist.  We  don’t  have  to  continue.  But  in  the  meantime,  we 
don’t  think  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  terminate  our  planning  in 
view  ot  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  their  planning 
and  continuing  their  deployment. 

Mr.  von  Borch:  We  in  Europe  are  naturally  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possible  implications  of  SALT  on  our  continent, 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  IRBM’s  are  targeted  on 
Europe.  Do  you  intend  to  negotiate  also  on  these  area  rockets? 

Secretary  Rogers:  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  little  early  to  tell  what  we 
are  going  to  negotiate  on;  it  depends  a  little  bit  on  what  the  other 
side  discusses.  But  this  was  one  of  the  subjects  that  was  discussed 
between  Chancellor  Brandt  and  President  Nixon.  And  certainly 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything  that  might 
adversely  affect  our  European  allies  without  full  consultation  with 
the  allies.  And  I  think  that  that  is  certainly  something  that  is  a 
very  long  range  prospect,  if  it  is  a  'rospect  at  all. 


1  See  unie.  p.  132 
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Message  From  President  Nixon  to  ACDA  Director  Smith  on 
Resumption  of  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  April  16,  19701 

As  you  and  your  colleagues  resume  the  effort  begun  at  Helsinki 
to  achieve  the  limitation  of  strategic  armaments,  I  reaffirm  the 
statements  in  my  message  to  you  last  November.2  I  expressed 
then-and  I  express  now-the  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  the  limitation  and  eventual  reduction  of  strategic 
arsenals  with  proper  recognition  of  the  legitimate  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  third  countries. 
Your  current  instructions  will  enable  you  to  move  from  general 
explorations  to  a  discussion  of  more  specific  proposals  toward 
these  ends. 

In  proceeding  with  this  momentous  task,  you  will  have  as  your 
guide  the  detailed  and  comprehensive  studies  conducted  within 
our  government  since  the  first  day  this  Administration  took  office. 
You  know  of  my  firm  commitment  to  the  search  for  an  early, 
equitable,  verifiable  agreement.  You  have  authority  to  approach 
the  issues  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner. 

Tl.,i  effort  to  limit  strategic  armaments  remains  an  integral  part 
of  our  work  for  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  from  which  all  peop’es  will 
benefit. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  your  Soviet  colleagues  will 
carry  into  the  Vienna  meetings  the  same  determination  to  bring 
about  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement. 

It  is  appropriate  that  your  opening  session  is  taking  place  in  a 
building  in  which  the  negotiations  for  the  Austrian  State  Treaty3 
were  successfully  completed  15  years  ago.  The  United  States  is 
grateful  to  Austria  for  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
this  conference. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  April  16,  1970’ 

Foreign  Minister  Waldheim,  Minister  Semenov:  On  behalf  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Foreign 
Minister  Waldheim,  for  your  gracious  words  of  welcome.  May  I 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  my  delegation’s  appreciation 
to  you  and  to  the  Austrian  Government  for  the  cooperation 
shown  in  providing  the  site  and  arrangements  for  this  second  phase 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  We  appreciate  the  hospitality 


1  Weekly  Compilation  of  President  al  Documents,  Apr.  20,  1970,  p.  531, 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  53S-SJ6. 

*  American  Foreign  Policy.  1950-1955;  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I.  pp.  643-675. 
1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  4,  1970.  pp.  572-573, 
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extended  to  us  oy  your  great  and  charming  city.  Vienna  is  the 
capital  of  a  neutral  country  whose  people,  I  know,  are  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding  among  nations  and  want 
to  play  an  active  role  in  serving  that  cause.  It  is  most  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  meet  here  to  carry  forward  the  task  of  building 
peace. 

To  Minister  Semenov,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet 
delegation,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  greetings  of  the  American 
delegation.  At  Helsinki  we  came  to  appreciate  the  high  quality  of 
your  delegation  and  the  serious  manner  of  our  discussions.  We 
look  forward  to  continuing  our  association  here  in  Vienna  in  this 
common  endeavor. 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  Minister  Semenov,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  read  a  message  I  have  received  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

[The  President’s  message  appears  supra.] 

The  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  are  fully  aware  of 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  the  President  has  entrusted  to  us. 
We  recognize  that  we  are  entering  a  more  challenging  phase  of  our 
talks  as  we  begin  the  discussion  of  more  specific  proposals.  We  will 
make  every  effort  in  the  search  for  agreement.  We  both  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  failure.  We  and  the  world  have  much  to  gain 
from  success.  We  look  forward  to  its  early  achievement. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Semenov  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  April  16,  1970 1 

May  I  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Austria,  Dr.  Waldheim,  for  his  kind  wishes  for  success  in  our 
work.  We  have  also  attentively  followed  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Smith,  head  of  the  United  States  delegation. 

TLj  Soviet  Government  attaches  significant  importance  to  the 
Soviet-American  dialogue  on  curbing  the  strategic  arms  race. 

As  was  underscored  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  party  of  tne  Soviet 
Union,  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Union  would  welcome  a 
reasonable  accommodation  in  this  sphere  and  in  any  case  will  do 
its  best  for  these  negotiations  to  be  useful.2 

In  following  the  behest  of  the  great  Lenin  whose  birth 
centenary  is  being  celebrated  by  progressive  mankind,  the  Soviet 
Union  unswervingly  pursues  the  policy  of  peace  and  cooperation 
among  states  and  peoples.  We  stand  for  peaceful  coexistence  of 
states  irrespective  of  their  social  systems  as  well  as  for  stronger 
international  security  and  disarmament.  It  is  from  these  positions 
of  principle  that  we  also  approach  curbing  the  strategic  arms  race, 

'New  York  Times,  Apr.  16,  1970,  p.  3. 

'Sec  ante.  pp.  157-158. 
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the  intensification  of  which  serves  the  interests  of  aggressive 
imperialist  circles. 

it  is  evident  that  effective  measures  toward  curbing  the  strategic 
arms  race  would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  stronger  peace 
and  facilitate  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  This  would 
meet  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 

Helsinki  saw  preliminary  contacts  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  on  the  problem  under  discussion.  The  items  on  our 
program  of  work  in  Vienna  are  not  simple.  Naturally,  goodwill  and 
efforts  of  both  sides  are  required  for  emergence  of  positive 
prospects  in  our  talks.  As  far  as  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  is 
concerned,  it  will,  according  to  the  instructions  of  its  Government, 
make  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  work.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  Vienna  phase  of  the  negotiations  will  lead  to 
meaningful  positive  results. 

The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Austria  for  the  hospitality  and 
welcome  accorded  to  it  here.  We  feel  gratified  that  our  stay  in 
Vienna  coincides  with  the  15  th  anniversary  of  the  state  treaty3  that 
established  conditions  for  Austria’s  progress  along  the  road  of 
peace  and  permanent  neutrality.  In  this  connection,  may  1  extend 
our  heartfelt  felicitations  and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Austria. 

Thank  you. 


United  States  Note  to  Secretary-General  Thant  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament,  April  17,  19701 

Since  the  last  United  States  submission  on  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  disarmament,2  significant  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  international  community  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 
The  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
ratified  by  a  number  of  nations  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  force. 
Negotiations  to  limit  strategic  weapons  are  under  way.  At  the 
Geneva  Conference  work  is  progressing  on  a  treaty  banning 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  the  sea-bed  and  on  significant 
new  proposals  for  the  control  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Despite  these  encouraging  developments,  none  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  so  far  achieved  has  had  direct  budgetary  consequences. 
None  is  of  the  nature  anticipated  by  several  past  General  Assembly 
resolutions  which  foresaw  the  possibility  of  substantial  resources 
for  development  assistance.  World-wide  military  expenditures  have 
not  diminished.  In  fact,  in  1969  they  reached  a  new  record  total 
of  $200  billion,  an  increase  of  roughly  two  thirds  over  1962  when 
United  Nations  experts  estimated  such  expenditures  at  $120 


*  American  Foreign  Policy.  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I.  pp.  643-675. 
‘  1/48!  t/Add.  1,  Apr.  24,  1970. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1968,  pp.  196-203. 
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billion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  1969  level  represents  a  peak  in 
global  spending  and  that  an  increasing  number  of  nations  will  find 
ways  to  curtail  military  expenditures  and  release  these  resources 
for  constructive  and  civilian  purposes. 

In  the  United  States  a  downturn  in  the  defence  budget  has 
taken  place.  Outlays  for  national  defence  in  fiscal  year  1970  (the 
year  ending  30  June  1970),  will  be  an  estimated  $2  billion  lower 
than  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  A  mor  j  substantial  cut  in  United 
States  defence  spending  is  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  his 
budget  message  to  the  Congress  in  January  1970,  President  Nixon 
recommended  a  national  defence  budget  involving  outlays  of 
about  $6  billion  less  than  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1970.  These 
reductions  for  the  two  fiscal  years  amount  to  almost  10  per  cent 
of  the  level  of  defence  spending  in  fiscal  year  1969.  In  the  United 
States,  national  defence  in  fiscal  year  1971  will  claim  a  smaller 
share  of  the  federal  budget  than  in  any  year  since  1950. 

Savings  from  the  reductions  in  military  expenditures  are  being 
reflected  partly  in  income-tax  reduction  and  partly  in  new  or 
expanded  high-priority  civilian  expenditures  by  the  Government. 
Important  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  President  to  improve 
decisions  about  the  allocation  of  resources,  including  steps  to 
assure  that  the  broad  picture  of  total  national  resources  and 
competing  claims  for  those  resources  enters  into  the  process  of 
decision-making  for  defence. 

It  is  planned  that  government  programmes  for  pollution 
control,  crime  reduction,  transportation  and  housing  will  grow 
substantially  in  the  years  ahead.  A  major  new  initiative  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
natural  environment-that  is,  to  attack  air  and  water  pollution  and 
to  provide  additional  recreational  resources.  Expenditures  for 
water  pollution  control  are  being  expanded  significantly  to  include 
z  five-year  programme  to  stimulate  $10  billion  of  construction  for 
new  waste  treatment  facilities,  shared  on  a  matching  basis  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  that  much  of  the  social  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  is  borne  by  the  state  and  local  governments  and  that  their 
expenditures,  as  a  percentage  of  total  government  outlays,  are 
increasing.  The  Federal  Government  aiso  assists  these  entities 
through  grants-in-aid. 

Government  financial  support  for  housing  in  fiscal  year  1971 
will  help  provide  about  600,000  additional  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  The  goal  for  the  decade  is  to  construct 
or  rehabilitate  26  million  houses,  of  which  six  million  would  be 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Legislation  is  also  being  proposed  to  assist  urban  transportation 
through  a  1 2-year  programme  of  grants  to  communities,  totaling 
$10  billion,  to  modernize  and  expand  public  transit  facilities  and 
services.  About  $3  billion  of  this  amount  is  being  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 
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Reductions  in  defence  expenditures  will,  of  course,  involve 
reductions  of  both  military  and  federal  civilian  personnel  and  of 
defence- related  jobs  in  private  firms.  For  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971,  about  1.2  million  military  and  civilian  positions  in  the 
public  and  priv  ate  sectors  will  be  affected.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1971,  an  estimated  2.9  million  men  will  be  in  the  armed  forces,  a 
reduction  of  600,000  or  1 7  per  cent  in  two  years. 

The  Federal  Government  will  assist  the  workers  and  communi¬ 
ties  directly  affected  by  these  reductions  in  defence  spending  to 
make  the  smoothest  possible  transition  to  other  activities.  This 
action  will  include  planning  assistance,  loans  and  grants  for 
severely  affected  communities,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  transfer  of 
federally  owned  facilities  to  non-defence  use. 

New  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
manpower  programmes.  The  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1969 
creates  a  comprehensive  manpower  services  system.  Proposals  now 
under  consideration  would  decentralize  the  administration  of 
manpower  programmes  to  state  and  local  governments,  which  can 
more  accurately  identify  specific  local  priorities  and  programmes, 
and  would  provide  flexible  funding  for  manpower  programmes  so 
that  they  may  be  better  utilized  in  the  community  to  meet  local 
needs.  In  addition,  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  manpower 
assistance  would  be  increased  if  the  national  unemployment  rate 
reached  4.5  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  (seasonally  adjusted)  for 
three  consecutive  months. 

The  United  States  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1930,  is  being  improved  continually,  and 
new  legislation  is  now  being  proposed  which  would  automatically 
extend  the  duration  of  benefits  when  unemployment  reached  a 
certain  level.  The  legislation  would  not  only  assist  the  displaced 
workers  themselves  but  would  help  to  maintain  purchasing  power 
in  the  economy  as  defence  programmes  are  phased  out. 

In  studies  of  disarmament  economics  in  the  United  States,  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  need  for  improvements  in  the  system 
for  matching  the  skills  of  displaced  defence  workers  with  available 
jobs  in  the  economy.  A  promising  innovation  in  this  connexion  is 
the  Computerized  Job  Bank,  which  produces  a  daily  up-to-date 
computerized  list  of  available  jobs  to  assist  the  unemployed.  The 
system  currently  is  operating  in  seven  cities  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  June  1970  this  number  will  increase  to  56.' 
In  addition,  a  system  of  national  job  vacancy  statistics,  presently 
under  development,  will  provide  information  on  the  numbers  and 
locations  of  jobs  by  industry  and  by  occupation.  A  pilot  project 
also  is  under  way  in  several  States  to  test  various  methods  of  using 
computers  to  match  specific  jobs  to  meet  the  needs,  interests  and 
abilities  of  job  applicants. 

In  a  study  recently  completed  by  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
pension  and  severance  pay  plans  of  a  large  number  of  defence 
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companies  were  investigated.  While  several  provisions  of  these 
plans,  such  as  those  covering  vesting,  were  found  to  be  more 
liberal  than  those  in  comparable  non-defence  companies,  the  plans 
in  general  were  not  well  suited  to  meeting  the  actual  needs  of  the 
displaced  worker.  The  recommendations  of  the  authors  are  under 
study  by  appropriate  government  agencies. 

Procedures  already  exist  for  assisting  communities  where  mass 
layoffs  occur  in  defence  industries  with  a  resultant  strong  impact 
on  the  local  economy.  There  are  forms  of  assistance  under  existing 
government  programmes  whereby  affected  communities  may 
receive  grants  and  loans  tor  development.  Under  law,  assistance 
may  be  provided  if  a  mass  layoff  occurs  and  a  finding  is  made  that 
the  local  unemployment  rate  will  probably  exceed  the  national 
unemployment  rate  by  50  per  cent  in  the  absence  of  such 
assistance.  Additionally,  the  Department  of  Defense  in  co-ordina¬ 
tion  with  other  government  agencies,  assists  affected  communities 
in  planning  the  most  appropriate  local  use  of  released  military 
facilities;  these  may  be  sold  to  the  community  by  the  Government 
at  virtually  no  cost. 

A  study  of  the  economic  effects  of  certain  military  base 
closures  attempts  to  measure  the  actual  economic  impact  on  the 
local  communities  of  the  closure  of  six  military  install  ons 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defence  in  November  1964.  The 
study  indicates  that  because  of  the  high  level  of  aggregate  demand, 
the  communities  by  and  large  incurred  only  minor  impacts. 

A  considerable  number  of  specialized  studies  on  the  impact  of 
defence  cutback  and  •isarmament  in  the  United  States  have  now 
been  completed  or  are  und  a  way.  It  is  likely  that  the  number  of 
new  studies  of  this  nature  will  diminish  in  the  f.  reseeable  future  as 
emphasis  is  p"t  on  the  evaluation  and  implementation  of 
recommendations  growing  out  of  completed  studies. 

The  research  reports  completed  for  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  since  the  last  United  States 
report  on  this  subject  are  listed  below.  Among  these  reports  is  an 
annotated  list  of  the  resea.  projects  sponsored  by  the  Arms 
Control  ard  Disarmament  Agency  in  this  field.  The  new  reports, 
like  others  previously  completed,  are  beio"  made  available  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  hope  that  American  experience  in  this  field 
may  prove  of  value  to  other  nations  in  planning  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  resources  released  through  reductions  in  military 
expenditure. 

List  of  reports  completed  since  the  last  submission  to  the  United 
Nations: 

The  Potential  Transfer  of  Industrial  Skills  from  Defence  to 
Non-defence  Industries  (vols.  1  and  II) 

‘Skill  translers:  can  defence  workers  adapt  to  civilian  occupa¬ 
tions'.'”  (article  in  Monthly  Labor  Review) 
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Re-employment  Experiences  of  Defence  Workers 

The  Defence  Dependency  of  the  Metalworking  Machinery  and 
Equipment  Industry  and  Disarmament  Implications 

Pensions  and  Severance  Pay  for  Displaced  Defence  Workers 

Characteristics  of  Potential  Unemployment  Problems  in  Viet¬ 
nam  Procurement  Reductions  (Phase  I  Report) 

Economic  Impact  of  Defence  and  Disarmament  in  the  United 
States:  An  Annotated  List  of  Research  Projects  Sponsored  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 


United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Policy  on  Toxins,  April  21, 19701 

1.  The  United  States  has  renounced  the  production,  stockpiling 
and  use  of  toxins,  and  has  confined  its  military  programme  on 
toxins  to  research  and  development  for  defensive  purposes  only. 
Thus,  the  United  States  policy  on  toxins  is  identical  to  its  policy 
on  biological  programmes. 

2.  Toxins  are  poisonous  substances  produced  by  biological 
organisms,  including  microbes,  animals,  and  plants.  Examples  of 
microbial  toxins  are  botulinum  toxin,  staphylococcus  enterotoxin, 
diphtheria  toxin,  and  tetanus  toxin.  Toxins  produced  by  animals 
include  puffer  fish  poison,  snake  and  bee  venom,  and  shellfish 
poison.  Plant  toxins  include  ricin,  produced  by  the  castor  oil  plant, 
cicutoxin  produced  by  the  poison  hemlock,  and  abrin,  produced 
by  the  Indian  licorice  seed  plant.  Laboratory  experimentation  has 
shown  that,  in  general,  these  naturally  occurring  poisons  are  far 
more  toxic  than  the  known  nerve  agents. 

3.  Two  bacterial  toxins,  botulinum  toxin  and  staphylococcal 
enterotoxin,  have  long  been  discussed  as  potential  agents  of 
warfare.  The  botulinum  toxin  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
substances  known  to  science,  and  has  been  estimated  to  be  up  to 
10,000  times  as  poisonous  as  nerve  agents.  For  comparison 
purposes,  if  1 5  tons  of  nerve  agent  would  cause  50  per  cent  deaths 
over  an  area  of  up  to  60  square  kilometers,  then  about  one  and 
one-half  kilograms  of  ootulinum  toxin  would  theoretically  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect.  Or,  1 5  tons  of  botulinum  toxin  could 
theoretically  cause  50  per  cent  deaths  in  an  unprotected  popula¬ 
tion  in  an  area  up  to  600,000  square  kilometers.  Effectiveness 
would  of  course  depend  upon  dissemination  technology,  and 
actual  coverage  could  vary  significantly.  Consequently,  because  of 
their  inherently  different  characteristics  (for  example,  toxicity), 
toxins  and  nerve  agents  have  different  possible  military  roles. 

1  ('CD/ 2 86,  Apr.  21,  19/0. 
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4.  Where  the  target  population  is  without  protection,  toxins 
could  be  delivered  in  a  given  area  with  relatively  limited  logistical 
effort.  Even  when  masked,  the  target  population  would  not  be 
certain  of  protection  against  toxins  because  their  extremely  low 
dose  rate  would  make  masks  with  minor  leaks  ineffective, 
although  effective  masks  would  provide  substantial  protection. 

5.  In  contrast  to  the  biological  organisms  from  which  they  are 
produced,  toxins  are  not  living  organisms  and  are  not  capable  of 
reproducing  themselves.  For  this  reason,  the  disease  or  poisoning 
caused  by  toxins  is  not  transmissible  from  man  to  man.  Thus, 
toxins  cannot  cause  infectious  disease,  epidemics,  or  long-term 
sources  of  illness.  Consequently  toxins  could  create  mass  casualties 
among  an  adversary’s  population  without  risk  of  spreading  to 
infect  the  nation  initiating  use  of  toxins.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  of  many  bacterial  diseases  are  caused  by  the  toxins 
produced  within  the  human  body  by  living  bacteria.  Examples  of 
diseases  that  can  be  produced  by  toxins  are  botulism,  tetanus, 
diphtheria  and  staphylococcal  food  poisoning. 

6.  In  common  with  biological  agents,  toxins  generally  have 
delayed  poisonous  effects.  Their  delayed  action  varies  with  the 
particular  toxin.  Because  of  their  high  potency,  the  effective 
dosage  in  man  is  extremely  small  if  he  is  neither  masked  nor 
immunized.  Toxins,  if  used  as  weapons,  could  be  dispersed  in 
aerosol  form  at  considerable  distances  from  the  target  and  could 
cover  a  very  large  area,  resembling  the  large  areas  that  could  be 
covered  by  biological  agents.  Casualties  would  therefore  result 
after  the  target  population  had  been  subjected  to  extremely  small 
quantities  of  the  toxin. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  toxins,  botulinum  toxin 
produces  botulism,  an  acute  and  highly  fatal  disease.  There  are  at 
present  six  types  of  this  toxin  of  which  four  are  known  to  be  toxic 
for  man.  The  disease,  botulism,  is  characterized  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  extreme  weakness,  vomiting,  thirst,  fever,  dizziness, 
blurred  vision,  dilated  pupils,  facial  paralysis  and  weakness  of 
respiratory  muscles.  Death  is  attributable  to  paralysis,  respiratory 
lailure,  and  associated  cardiac  arrest.  These  symptoms  do  not 
appear  for  1 2  to  72  hours. 

8.  All  persons  are  susceptible  to  the  disease,  which  occurs 
naturally  throughout  the  world.  While  almost  completely  effective 
immunization  is  possible,  such  measures  would  be  effective  only  if 
administered  well  before  any  exposure.  The  mortality  rate  for 
naturally  occurring  botulism  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
65  percent.  If  effectively  weaponized  and  delivered  in  a  highly 
purified  state,  botulinum  toxin  could  have  a  mortality  rate 
approaching  100  percent.  The  toxin  could  be  delivered  either  as  an 
aerosol  or  through  contamination  of  water  supplies. 

9.  Staphylococcal  enterotoxin  is  a  stable  protein  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  acute  incapacitation  known  as  staphylococcal  food 
poisoning.  It  is  characterized  by  severe  nausea,  vomiting,  abdom- 
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inal  pain,  diarrhea,  and  prostration.  Its  effects  generally  last  for  24 
hours. 

10.  A  plant  toxin  thought  to  have  potential  military  utility  is 
ricin,  which  is  extracted  from  the  castor  bean.  The  lethal  dose  of 
ricin  in  man  is  not  known,  but  it  is  estimated  from  animal  studies 
to  be  about  80  millionths  of  a  gram  for  the  average  man.  Ricin 
causes  death  by  paralysis. 

1 1 .  The  production  of  bacterial  toxins  in  any  significant 
quantity  would  require  facilities  similar  to  those  needed  for  the 
production  of  biological  agents.  Though  toxins  of  the  type  useful 
for  military  purposes  could  conceivably  be  produced  by  chemical 
synthesis  in  the  future,  the  end  products  would  be  the  same  in  the 
effects  of  their  use  and  those  effects  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  toxins  produced  by  bacteriological  or  other  biological 
processes. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Weapons,  April  21,  19701 

May  I  first  express  our  appreciation  for  the  very  moving 
comments  made  by  speakers  this  morning,  as  well  as  last  week, 
and  those  made  to  us  privately  on  the  subject  of  Apollo  13.  Our 
delegation,  like  our  entire  people,  followed  closely  those  stirring 
events  and  shared  in  the  great  relief  and  joy  which  was  so  widelv 
felt  at  the  safe  return  to  earth  of  the  astronauts.  This  event 
underlined  in  a  most  dramatic  way  the  fundamental  unity  of 
mankind,  through  the  extraordinarily  widespread  and  intense 
concern  demonstrated  last  week  in  every  part  of  the  globe  for  the 
welfare  of  the  astronauts,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  implications 
of  that  demonstration  of  unity  for  us  here,  for  the  vital  task  with 
which  we  are  charged,  are  clear  to  all  of  us. 

51.  I  should  like  next  to  refer  to  the  document  which  our 
delegation  has  just  circulated,  which  you  Mr.  Chairman  have  just 
mentioned,  on  the  subject  of  one  important  class  of  chemicals 
certain  of  which  could  be  used  as  agents  of  chemical  warfare- that 
is  to  say,  toxins.2  The  Committee  will  re c»u  that  the  United  States 
has  itself  adcpt,sd  the  same  policy  on  toxins  as  it  adopted  earlier 
with  respect  to  biological  weapons.  Toxins  are  briefly  described  in 
our  working  paper  and  attention  is  drawn  to  a  number  of  their 
characteristics  which  we  feel  to  be  particularly  important  from  the 
arms  control  point  of  view.  We  hope  that  in  this  way  we  shall  be 
making  a  further  contribution  to  the  Committee’s  work,  a 
contribution  supplementing  our  earlier  working  paper  on  the 


1  CCD/PV.  466.  i  p.  21-25. 
3  Supra. 
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interrelationships  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  certain  more  or  less 
common  chemicals  and  their  possible  military  applications.3 

52.  1  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  general 
subject  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The  position  of  my 
Government  was  set  forth  in  detail  on  17  March.4  Since  then, 
however,  several  statements  have  been  made  in  plenary  meetings 
which  either  misrepresented  the  United  States  position  or  offered 
arguments  which  we  feel  are  not  well  founded.  Let  me  first  of  all 
once  again  make  it  clear  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
achieving  effective  controls  on  chemical  as  well  as  biological 
weapons.  Our  differences  with  some  members  of  this  Committee 
centre  on  the  present  feasibility  of  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
threats  posed  by  those  two  types  of  weapons  at  the  same  time  and 
in  a  single  instrument.  We  do  not  think  that  such  a  single 
instrument  covering  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons  is  now 
feasible.  We  believe  that  the  Committee  could,  if  it  wished,  move 
directly  to  negotiate  a  very  simple  and  straightforward  agreement 
prohibiting  oiological  methods  of  warfare.  It  seems  obvious  to  us, 
however,  that  chemical  weapons  pose  complex  problems  which 
will  require  more  time  and  effort  to  resolve.  In  fact  the  discussions 
in  the  Committee  sc  far  this  session  bear  witness  to  the  time  that 
will  be  required  to  reach  agreement  on  chemical  weapons. 

53.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  effect  of  a  separate  convention 
on  biological  weapons  would  be  to  legitimize  and  even  to 
stimulate  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons.  In 
fact  it  has  even  been  alleged  that  the  motivation  of  those 
governments  which  advocate  a  separate  convention  on  biological 
weapons  is  precisely  to  leave  themselves  free  to  engage  in  an  arms 
race  in  the  field  of  chemical  weapons.  That  is  simply  not  true,  and 
I  think  such  attacks  do  not  make  a  positive  contribution  to  our 
work.  The  United  States  is  fully  prepared -indeed  is  determined- 
to  make  a  genuine  effort  to  solve  the  problems  involved  in 
expanding  the  already  existing  prohibitions  against  chemical 
warfare  at  the  same  time  as  we  proceed  with  the  easier  task  of  a 
total  ban  on  biological  warfare. 

54.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  logic  in  the  argument 
that  a  separate  ban  on  biological  weapons  would  stimulate 
production  of  chemical  weapons.  The  same  logic  would  suggest 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  agree  to  arms  control  measures 
concerning  nuclear  weapons  since  any  restraints  on  nuclear 
weapons  could  encourage  an  arms  race  in  conventional  weapons. 
This  Committee  has  not  accepted  any  such  proposition  in  relation 
to  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
accept  a  parallel  proposition  relating  to  biological  and  chemical 
weapons.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  biological  and  chemical  weapons 
would  have  different  roles  if  ever  used  in  a  war,  and  there  is  simply 

3 Ante,  pp.  91-93. 
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no  logic  in  suggesting  that  a  country  would  have  more  need  for 
chemical  weapons  if  it  relinquished  biological  weapons. 

55.  I  might  describe  our  concept  of  handling  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  as  involving  a  simultaneous  advance  along  two 
or  possibly  more  tracks.  If  we  are  able  to  proceed  more  quickly  on 
one  track-and  we  believe  that  will  prove  to  be  the  case  with 
biological  weapons— we  hope  the  Committee  will  fully  exploit  that 
opportunity  to  make  concrete  progress,  meanwhile  moving  as 
quickly  as  possible  down  the  other  track  or  tracks.  If  we  follow 
that  pragmatic  course  of  action  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  any  track  we  should  formalize  the 
agreement  thus  reached  in  a  treaty  text. 

56.  There  are  serious  problems  to  be  solved  :n  developing 
additional,  generally-acceptable  prohibitions  on  chemical  weapons. 
These  problems  are  not  insoluble.  The  United  States,  contrary  to 
the  assertions  of  some,  does  not  suggest  that  they  are  insoluble  or 
that  the  problems  of  chemical  weapons  should  be  “put  off  to  the 
indefinite  future”.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  position  that  we 
should  work  on  these  problems  now.  At  the  same  time,  we 
recognize,  and  are  prepared  to  say  frankly,  that  this  task  will  at 
best  require  efforts  extending  beyond  this  year.  To  cite  only  one 
problem,  the  insistence  of  some  delegations  that  there  is  no  need 
for  effective  verification  to  be  included  in  a  chemical  weapons 
prohibition,  if  this  position  is  maintained,  will  be  in  itself  a  major 
barrier  to  agreement. 

57.  We  believe  that  many  governments,  not  only  the  United 
States,  would  not  be  willing  to  support  a  treaty  banning  the 
production  a/id  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  if  that  treaty 
were  not  subject  to  reliable  verification  procedures.  Our  own 
research  so  far  leads  us  to  believe  that  any  verification  system  for 
chemical  agents  which  did  not  include  effective  monitoring  and 
inspection  provisions  would  not  be  adequate.  We  shall  be 
discussing  the  subject  of  verification  at  our  informal  session 
tomorrow,  but  for  now  I  wish  to  note  that  we  find  that  tne 
proposals  made  on  14  April  by  the  Polish  delegation5  do  not 
constitute  a  satisfactory  system  for  verifying  a  ban  on  the 
possession  of  modern  chemical  weapons.  It  is  not  adequate  to 
suggest  that  there  will  be  a  complaint  mechanism  when  there  may 
be  no  means  of  knowing  whether  and  when  the  facts  exist  for 
invoking  the  mechanism. 

58.  An  extremely  serious  arms  control  problem  in  the  chemical 
weapons  field  concerns  a  prohibition  on  the  possession  of  nerve 
ag  its.  The  possession  of  nerve  agents  does  not  give  any  Power  a 
clear  military  advantage  when  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
potential  opponent  will  be  prepared  to  retaliate  with  nerve  agents. 
But  the  one-sided  possession  of  nerve  agents  could  offer  unaccept¬ 
able  advantages  to  the  Power  possessing  them.  And,  let  me 
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emphasize,  such  a  situation  would  inevitably  increase  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  use  nerve  agents  in  any  conflict.  Thus,  chemical  warfare 
could  become  more,  rather  than  less,  likely -a  result  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  objectives  of  this  Committee. 

59.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
some  other  major  Powers,  need  not  fear  this  consequence  because 
we  could  always,  so  to  speak,  even  the  score  with  nuclear 
weapons.  That  argument  is  one  which,  in  full  candour,  we  are 
surprised  to  hear  from  any  member  of  this  Committee.  It  seems  to 
us  that  anyone  who  suggests  retaliating  with  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  event  of  a  chemical  attack  is  abrogating  his  responsibility  to 
find  meaningful  arms  control  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
chemical  weapons. 

60.  It  is  fortunately  the  case  with  biological  weapons,  however, 
that  the  problem  of  verification  does  not  present  a  serious  barrier 
to  progress.  Although  it  is  true  that  systematic  inspection  with  the 
objective  of  detecting  small-scale  violations  of  a  ban  on  biological 
weapons  would  pose  difficult  problems,  those  problems  would  be 
much  less  intractable  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  large-scale 
biological  weapons  installation.  At  the  same  time  there  are  quite 
logical  reasons  why  such  inspection  is  not  necessary.  The  principal 
purpose  of  verification  in  this  situation  is  to  assure  parties  that 
they  need  not  maintain  a  particular  weapons  capability  for 
purposes  of  deterrence  or  retaliation.  Because  biological  weapons 
inherently  lack  reliability  as  an  effective  deterrent  or  instrument 
of  retaliation,  even  their  known  retention  by  one  State  should  not 
affect  another  State’s  decision  to  give  them  up.  Knowledge  of 
whether  another  country  in  fact  has  biological  weapons  is 
therefore  considerably  less  significant  than  in  cases  such  as 
chemical  weapons  where  such  knowledge  could  lead  other 
countries  to  meet  the  threat  by  developing  a  capability  to  retaliate 
in  kind. 

61.  The  question  has  been  asked  what  the  value  will  be  of  a 
separate  biological  weapons  prohibition.  In  our  view  the  value  is 
that  such  an  agreement  will  reduce  substantially  the  likelihood 
that  any  State  will  maintain  a  biological  weapons  capability.  It  will 
thus  reduce  the  danger  that  disease  will  ever  be  used  as  a  weapon 
ot  war.  In  that  regard  I  have  been  concerned  that  our  view  of  the 
usefulness  ot  biological  warfare  as  a  weapon  has  been  distorted. 
We  have  maintained  that  biological  warfare  is  not  an  effective 
retaliatory  weapon,  but  we  do  not  by  any  means  assert  that  it 
would  be  a  useless  weapon  in  all  circumstances.  The  military 
characteristics  required  of  a  retaliatory  weapon  may  be  rather 
different  from  those  of  a  we-oon  intended  for  first  use.  Still  other 
military  characteristics  may  oe  required  for  a  covert  or  sabotage 
weapon.  Certain  biological  weapons  could  in  fact  be  used  either 
for  a  massive  first-use  attack  or  for  a  sabotage  attack.  Them  are  a 
number  of  biological  agents  currently  available  for  those  purposes. 
The  continued  development  of  these  weapons  would  increase  the 
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danger  of  a  way  being  found  to  produce  strains  of  biological 
agents  which  would  be  resistant  to  medical  therapy. 

62.  Those  who  believe  that  biological  weapons  would  have 
little  military  value  for  first  use  or  sabotage  perhaps  have  not 
consulted  the  excellent  report  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  chemical  and  biological  weapons.6  That  report  gives  the 
following  estimates:  a  single  bomber  disseminating  only  50 
kilogrammes  of  a  lethal  agent  over  a  city  could  cause  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  deaths;  sabotage  of  a  communal  water  supply  could 
cause  death  and  disruption  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people;  and 
either  sabotage  or  open  attack  which  led  to  a  secondary  spread  of 
epidemic  could,  under  certain  conditions,  result  in  millions  of 
illnesses  and  deaths.  As  the  WHO  report  makes  clear,  it  is  already 
well  within  the  capability  of  a  number  of  States  to  bring  about 
these  potential  casualties,  and  such  a  capability  could  be  acquired 
by  many  more. 

63.  We  therefore  see  ample  reason  to  prohibit  biological 
weapons  and  to  do  it  promptly,  and  we  see  no  barrier  to  taking 
this  step.  Looked  at  from  another  direction,  we  can  see  no 
advantage  to  the  governments  of  the  world  in  refraining  from 
taking  this  step.  To  leave  open  the  option  of  producing  and 
stockpiling  biological  weapons  does  not  in  any  way  make  it  mor° 
likely  that  we  shall  deal  effectively  with  chemical  weapons. 
Chemical  warfare  presents  its  own  problems  and  those  problems 
will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  their  own  way.  That  task  will  not 
be  made  easier  by  leaving  States  free  to  produce  biological 
weapons.  Rather  we  can  see  the  reverse  as  being  true:  a  successful 
agreement  on  biological  weapons  could  give  greater  momentum  to 
our  deliberations  on  chemical  weapons. 

64.  Certainly  those  who  urge  that  control  of  biological  wea¬ 
pons  must  await  the  control  of  chemical  weapons  cannot  seriously 
believe  that  the  United  States  or  any  other  government  would 
adopt  what  it  considers  an  unsound  approach  to  chemical  warfare 
in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  biological  warfare.  Biological 
warfare  is  not  a  useful  hostage  or  a  useful  lever.  None  of  us  can  be 
sure  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  formulate  new  prohibitions  on  the 
possession  of  chemical  weapons,  but  clearly  that  process  will  be 
extensive  and  difficult.  We  hope  that  in  this  Committee  we  can  all 
face  this  fact  honestly  and  that  we  shall  not  lose  this  chance  for 
progress  by  doctrinaire  insistence  on  a  linkage  between  these  two 
types  of  weapons.  One  thing  is  quite  clear:  we  shall  not  advance 
more  rapidly  toward  our  goal  of  banning  the  possession  of  both 
chemical  weapons  and  biological  weapons  by  refraining  for  an 
indefinite  period  from  banning  disease  as  a  weapon  of  war. 


*  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons:  Report  of  a  WHO 
(-roup  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft 

Sea-Bed  Treaty,  April  23, 1970 1 

A  revised  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  is  today 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  in  our  Committee  and  in  the 
General  Assembly  has  convincingly  demonstrated  that  great 
importance  is  attached  throughout  the  world  to  excluding  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  which  constitute 
two-thirds  of  the  earth’s  surface,  from  the  sphere  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  solution  of  this  problem  has  now  become  a  vital 
and  urgent  matter  because  of  the  spectacular  scientific  and 
technological  discoveries  which  have  made  it  possible  to  begin  the 
practical  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  But  in 
addition  to  the  long-term  possibilities  of  using  the  natural 
resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  the  peaceful  needs 
of  mankind,  a  real  danger  has  developed  of  this  environment 
becoming  the  scene  of  a  mounting  arms  race. 

4.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  emplacement  by  many  States  of 
military  objects  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would  greatly 
expand  the  sphere  of  the  arms  race  and  would  at  the  same  time 
create  the  possibility  of  local  conflicts  which  might  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  global  conflict.  At  present  the  military  use  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  has  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  But  the 
situation  may  change  in  the  very  near  future.  Our  task  is  to  ensure 
that  the  opportunity  is  not  missed,  that  all  the  necessary  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  the  arms  race  from  spreading  to  this  vast  area  of 
our  planet.  It  is  easier  to  stop  a  process  which  has  not  yet  begun 
than  to  reverse  one  that  is  already  in  progress. 

5.  The  conclusion  of  a  sea-bed  treaty  will  be  another  important 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  narrowing  the 
scope  of  the  arms  race,  particularly  the  nuclear  arms  race,  of 
curbing  it  and  bringing  it  to  a  complete  halt.  This  new 
international  agreement  can  and  must  become  an  important  stage 
towards  the  next  step,  which  wil!  completely  exclude  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  from  the  sphere  of  the  arms  race.  It  will  help 
to  create  more  favourable  conditions  for  working  out  and  reaching 
agreement  on  further  measures  designed  to  bring  about  the  end  of 
the  arms  race  and  disarmament.  At  the  same  time,  the  conclusion 
of  such  an  agreement  will  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the 
development  of  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful 
exploitation  of  the  marine  environment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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the  draft  treaty  before  us  assumes  such  importance,  as  has  been 
convincingly  stated  by  delegations  both  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  in  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth 
session. 

6.  In  resolution  2602  F(XXIV),  the  General  Assembly 
welcomes  the  draft  sea-bed  treaty  drafted  in  this  Committee  and 
emphasizes  that 

...  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the 
interests  of  maintaining  world  peace,  reducing  international  tensions  and  strengthening 
friendly  relations  among  States.3 

The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  Committee  to  complete  its 
work  on  a  draft  treaty,  taking  into  account  the  wishes  expressed 
by  States  during  its  twenty-fourth  session.  As  many  delegations 
have  pointed  out  in  New  York  and  here  in  this  Committee,  the 
conclusion  of  a  sea-bed  treaty  is  an  important  matter  and  work  on 
the  draft  treaty  should  not  be  allowed  to  drag  cn  over  a  long 
period. 

7.  In  its  present  form,  the  draft  treaty  takes  account  of  the 
wishes  and  proposals  put  forward  by  a  large  number  of  States  in 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  both  formally  and  during  informal  exchanges 
of  views.  We  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  all  members  of  tne 
Committee  have  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  draft  treaty 
and  that  this  document  is  the  result  of  collective  efforts.  We  hope 
that  this  will  ensure  universal  acceptance  and  broad  international 
support  of  the  draft  treaty  by  all  States. 

8.  As  you  know,  during  the  preparation  of  the  draft  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  30  October  1969, 4  account  was  taken  of 
proposals  made  by  many  States,  including  proposals  cn  the 
following  questions:  participation  by  the  Security  Council  in  the 
verification  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  ;  the  convening  of 
periodic  conferences  to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty;  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  treaty,  etc. 

9.  During  the  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  at  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  during  the 
consultations  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at 
the  current  session,  additional  suggestions  were  put  forward 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  further  amendments  and  more  precise 
wording  in  the  draft.  In  the  light  of  these  suggestions,  the  sponsors 
of  the  draft  treaty,  the  USSR  and  the  United  States,  have  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  text.  These  changes  relate  to  four  major 
provisions  of  the  treaty:  control  over  its  implementation,  the  area 
to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  relationship  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  the  treaty  to  other  international  obligations  of  the 
States  parties,  and  the  relationship  of  the  treaty  to  international 
agreements  concerning  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones. 


1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  715. 
4 Ibid.,  pp.  507-509. 
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10.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  control,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  draft  of  30  October  1969  proposed  effective  measures 
for  verification  of  compliance  with  obligations  under  the  treaty. 
These  measures  provided  that  such  verification  might  be  carried 
out  by  any  State  Party  using  its  own  means  or  with  the  assistance 
of  any  other  State  Party,  and  that  States  might  refer  to  the 
Security  Council  any  controversial  matters  that  might  arise  during 
that  process.  That  concept  of  control  found  support  and  sympathy 
both  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  General  Assembly.  Many 
delegations,  however,  suggested  that  the  verification  procedure 
should  be  worked  out  more  fully  and  put  forward  specie 
proposals  to  that  end.  The  most  detailed  exposition  of  these 
proposals  was  contained  in  the  working  papers  submitted  by 
Canada,5  Brazil6  and  Mexico.7 

1 1 .  These  proposals  were  taken  into  account  in  drafting  the 
amended  text  of  article  III  we  are  submitting  today.  In  particular, 
this  article  provides  not  only  for  observation  of  the  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  but  also 
for  an  effective  investigation  procedure,  including  inspections 
which  may  be  carried  out  by  agreement  between  the  Parties  in 
cases  wh^re  serious  doubts  arise  concerning  compliance  by  a  given 
Party  to  the  treaty  with  the  obligations  it  has  assumed.  The  treaty 
also  specifies  that  all  countries  concerned  may  participate  in 
mutual  consultations  and  verification  arrangements. 

1 2.  It  is  highly  significant  that,  under  the  new  version  of  article 
III,  States  Parties  undertake,  before  proceeding  to  a  verification, 
not  only  to  notify  States  Pa. ties  in  the  region  where  the 
investigation  is  to  take  place  of  their  intentions,  but  also  to  invite 
their  co-operation  in  clarifying  the  situation  that  has  arisen.  A 
separate  provision  of  the  article,  paragraph  6,  provides  that  a 
verification  conducted  pursuant  to  the  treaty  should  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  for  the  sovereign  or  exclusive  rights  ot  a  coastal 
State  with  respect  to  the  natural  resources  of  its  continental  shelf 
under  international  law. 

1  3.  The  detailed  verification  procedure  which  has  been  worked 
out,  coupled  with  the  right  accorded  by  article  III  to  every  Party 
to  the  treaty  to  refer  to  the  Security  Council  the  question  of  the 
activities  of  any  State  on  the  sea-bed  giving  rise  to  serious  doubts 
which  have  not  been  removed  by  consultation  and  co-operation, 
constitute  a  clear,  yet  flexible  system  of  control  over  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty.  The  article  provides  that 
the  Security  Council  may,  as  a  result  of  its  consideration  of  cases 
where  compliance  with  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty 
has  been  called  into  question,  take  action  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


’/dlJ.,  pp.  481-482,  596-597. 
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14.  In  referring  to  verification  of  compliance  with  the  treaty, 
we  realize  that  cases  may  arise  in  practice  in  which  one  or  other 
State  Party  to  the  treaty,  for  various  political  reasons  connected 
with  its  relations  with  other  countries  and  the  international 
situation  as  a  whole,  wiii  be  unable  to  enter  into  the  consultations 
provided  for  in  article  III  of  the  drafi  treaty.  We  therefore  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  consultation  among  States  Parties  to 
the  treaty,  provided  for  in  article  III,  paragraph  2,  with  a  view  to 
removing  possible  doubts  regarding  compliance  with  the  treaty,  is 
not  of  course  a  prerequisite  for  the  exercise  by  States  Parties  of 
their  right  under  paragraph  4  of  the  same  article  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Security  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  where  there  are  serious 
grounds  for  doing  so.  Consequently,  any  State  Party  to  the  treaty 
may  apply  directly  to  the  Security  Council  without  resorting  to 
consultations. 

15.  Thus,  the  proposals  made  in  the  statements  and  working 
papers  of  a  number  of  States  have  been  taken  into  account  in 
preparing  the  present  wording  of  article  III.  That  is  why  the  text 
of  this  article  shouM  be  regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  the  views  and 
positions  of  States  on  the  problem  of  control  over  compliance 
with  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty. 

16.  Another  change  made  in  the  draft  treaty  concerns 
provisions  relating  to  Hie  definition  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
treaty,  and  more  particularly  the  definition  of  the  width  of  the 
coastal  zone  to  which  the  prohibitions  of  the  treaty  will  not  app!> . 
Article  I  of  the  former  text  of  the  draft  treaty  defined  this  zone 
as:  “the  maximum  contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone”  (article  I).  Since  this  Geneva  Convention8  contains  a 
provision  stating  that  the  contiguous  zone  “may  not  extend 
beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  baseline  from  which  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  is  measured”  (article  24,  paragraph  2),  the  width 
of  the  coastal  zone  referred  to  in  the  earlier  draft  sea-bed  treaty  is 
twelve  miles. 

1 7.  General  agreement  was  in  fact  reached  in  this  Committee 
on  the  substance  of  the  question  of  the  twelve-mile  zone. 
However,  a  number  of  delegations  advocated  the  omission  from 
article  I  of  the  draft  treaty  of  the  words  “the  maximum 
contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention”, 
beyond  which  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  is  to  be  prohibited.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  provisions  of  article  I,  paragraph  2  regarding  the 
undertakings  of  Parties  to  the  treaty  should  be  clarified  so  that  the 
treaty  clearly  specified  that  the  prohibition  of  tne  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  did  not 
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apply  either  to  the  twelve-mile  sea-bed  zone  of  the  coastal  State  cr  to 
the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial  waters.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for  article  II  to  state  directly  that  the  outer 
limit  of  the  sea-bed  zone  v.  ithin  which  the  coastal  States  have  special 
rights  is  coterminous  with  the  twelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the  zone 
referred  to  in  the  1958  Convention. 

18.  The  above  proposals  were  motivated  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  countries  are  not  Parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  of  1958,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  a  sea-bed  treaty  should  therefore  be  drafted  in  such  a 
way  that  accession  to  the  tieaty  does  not  affect  the  position  of 
States  with  regard  to  that  Convention.  Proposals  for  the 
corresponding  amendments  to  the  wording  of  the  article 
concerning  the  zone  covered  by  the  treaty  were  made  by  the 
representatives  of  Argentina,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ethiopia, 
Pakistan  and  several  other  countries  As  you  know,  the  delegation 
of  Argentina  submitted  a  working  paper  at  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  setting  out  th«  proposals  of  a 
number  of  non-aligned  States  in  a  consolidated  form.9 

19.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
question,  articles  I  and  II  of  the  draft  sea-bed  treaty  laid  before 
the  Committee  today  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
include  wording  which  defines  the  width  of  the  sea-bed  zone  for 
the  purposes  of  the  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  made 
by  Argentina,  and  we  believe  that  the  amended  texts  of  these 
articles,  as  now  submitted,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  participants  in 
our  negotiations. 

20.  The  third  group  of  changes  designed  to  make  the  language 
of  the  treaty  more  precise  concerns  the  problem  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  treaty  and  the 
position  of  States  with  respect  to  other  existing  international 
conventions  and  with  respect  to  rights  or  claims  related  to  w,  t  s 
off  their  coasts  inciuding  continental  shelves.  The  representatives 
of  a  number  of  States  proposed  that  the  provisions  of  article  II, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  draft  treaty  of  30  October  1969  should  form  a 
separate  article.  That  paragraph  of  article  II  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  treaty  should  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicing  the 
position  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  rights  or  claims  which 
such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to  recognition  or 
non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any  other  State, 
related  to  waters  off  its  coasts,  or  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor. 

21.  This  proposal  has  been  taken  into  account  and  is  now 
reflected  in  article  IV  of  the  revised  draft  treaty.  Moreover,  to 
meet  the  wish  expressed  by  a  number  of  States,  the  provisions  of 
this  article  have  been  amplified  to  state  that  nothing  in  the  treaty 
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shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of 
any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing  internatbnal  conventions, 
including  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  or  with  respect  to  rights  or  claims  related  to 
continental  shelves.  We  attach  great  importance  to  this  article.  In 
its  previous  statements,  the  Soviet  delegation  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  provisions  of  the  sea-bed  treaty,  as  is  clear 
from  the  text,  are  solely  designed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  this 
treaty  is  intended  to  serve,  namely,  to  prevent  the  extension  to  the 
sea-bed  of  the  race  with  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  This  treaty  is  not  intended  to  settle  numerous  issues 
of  maritime  law,  to  confirm  or  annul  obligations  assumed  by 
States  under  other  international  agreements,  or  to  anticipate  any 
future  solutions  in  this  field. 

22.  An  important  addition  to  the  earlier  text  of  the  draft 
sea-bed  treaty  has  been  made  on  the  proposal  of  Mexico  and  is 
contained  in  a  new  article  VIII,  which  states  that  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  obligations  assumed  by  States 
Parties  under  international  instruments  establishing  zones  free 
from  nuclear  weapons. 

23.  These  are,  in  general  terms,  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

24.  We  are  now  entering  the  final  stage  of  the  preparation  of 
the  sea-bed  treaty.  It  is  our  view  that  all  the  conditions  are  now 
met  for  the  final  adoption  of  the  draft  treaty.  Many  delegations 
have  emphasized  in  their  statements  that  the  draft  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Such  statements  have  been  made  by  the  representatives 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Pakistan,  Argentina 
and  other  countries.  Mr.  Natorf,  the  Polish  representative  has  said 
that  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  this  Committee 

has  demonstrated  a  large  degree  of  mutual  accommodation  and  compromise,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reach  agreement  on  a  draft  treaty  for  the 
sea-bed  in  a  relatively  hort  time.' # 

25.  We  believe  that  the  way  is  now  open  to  the  successful 
completion  of  our  long  and  complex  task,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  take  a  first  step  towards  the  complete  demilitarization  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof.  I  trust 
that  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  which  has 
been  submitted  today  will  meet  with  the  Committee’s  wide 
support  and  approval  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  submit  it  lor  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  its 
resolution  2602  F(XXIV). 

1  0 
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Statement  by  the  United  Stales  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft 

Sea-Bed  Treaty,  April  23,  19701 

One  of  the  prime  requirements  for  progress  in  negotiating 
effective  and  broadly-acceptable  arms  control  agreements  is  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  accommodation  among  all  participants.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  treaty  we  are  considering  today  illustrates 
that  such  a  spirit  has  prevailed  in  this  negotiation. 

27.  At  the  beginning  of  our  spring  session  last  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  tabled  a  draft  sea-bed  treaty.2  At  the  end  of  that  session 
the  United  States  proposed  a  very  different  draft.3  Members  of 
the  Committee  made  numerous  recommendations  for  progress  on 
this  problem,  which  were  taken  into  consideration  during  the  long 
sum  ner  session  when  the  United  States  and  Soviet  delegations 
engaged  in  intensive  and  at  times  difficult  disc  issions  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  a  single  draft  that  they  could 
present  jointly  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  At  our  meeting  on  7  October  1969 
we  were  able  to  announce  that  we  had  achieved  this  objective.4 

28.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  the  draft 
treaty  that  was  tabled  on  7  October  was  satisfactory  as  a  possible 
final  text.5  It  met  what  we  considered  ihe  essential  criteria  of  a 
sea-bed  arms  control  agreement:  it  effectively  prevented  the  only 
arms  race  v/e  could  foresee  on  the  sea-bed;  its  provisions,  in  our 
view,  were  consistent  with  existing  international  law,  and  it 
assured  compliance  with  the  prohibitions  of  the  treaty  without 
interfering  in  legitimate  sea-bed  activities. 

29.  Some  delegations  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  made 
it  clear,  however,  that  the  7  October  draft  did  not  reflect  certain 
of  their  concerns  with  respect  to  the  sea-bed  problem.  Dur  g  the 
remaining  weeks  of  October  last  year  members  of  this  Committee 
made  numerous  suggestions  for  changes  in  and  amendments  to  the 
joint  draft,  and  on  30  October  the  co-sponsors  of  the  treaty 
presented  a  revised  draft6  to  the  Committee  which  incorporated 
several  of  these  proposals. 

30.  During  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  the  30  October  draft  was  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  by  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  discussions  in  New  York.  Some  delegations  developed 
specific  proposals  for  further  treaty  amendments  to  meet  their 

1 CCD/PV.  467,  pp.  17-16. 

7  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  112-11 3. 

7 ibid.,  pp  211-213. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  47S-481. 
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own  outstanding  concerns  and  also  the  concerns  of  other  United 
Nations  delegations.  The  work  in  New  York,  was,  we  believe, 
fruitful  and  worth  while.  It  gave  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  our  progress  in  the  light  of  the  comments  of  many  other 
countries  that  hau  not  participated  in  our  work  here  in  Geneva. 
The  final  outcome  of  this  activity  was  a  United  Nations  resolution 
which  welcomed  the  submission  of  the  draft  treaty  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  called  upon  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
continue  its  work  so  that  the  text  of  a  draft  treaty  could  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  consideration  7 

31.  The  General  Assembly  resolution  also  requested  that  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  take  into  account  the  proposals  and 
suggestions  made  during  the  twenty-fourth  session,  and  the 
co-Chairmen,  in  the  negotiations  they  have  carried  forward  since 
the  beginning  of  the  curre  it  session  of  the  Committee,  have  done 
so.  They  have  now  reached  agreement  or.  a  second  revised 
draft  of  the  sea-bed  treaty.8  The  draft  resulting  from  these 
negotiations  is  being  circulated  this  morning,  but  as  a  result  of  the 
informal  consultations  conducted  during  the  past  week  its  basic 
provisions  are  familiar  to  members  of  the  Committee. 

32.  Article  I  of  the  new  draft  is  essentially  that  contained  in 
working  paper  A/C.  1/997  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Argen¬ 
tina  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  1 1  December.9  A  few  editorial  changes  have  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  various  delegations,  but  the  basic  idea  of 
the  Argentine  amendments,  that  the  concept  of  a  “sea-bed  zone” 
should  be  used  in  place  of  the  earlier  references  to  the  “maximum 
contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention”10 
remains,  of  course,  the  essential  element  of  this  new  draft  of 
article  I.  This  concept  is  applicable  only  to  this  sea-bed  treaty  and 
is  therefore  not  related  to  other  legal  questions  of  the  law  of  the 
sea.  The  1958  Geneva  Convention  is  thus  utilized  in  the  new 
article  II  as  an  instrument  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  baseline 
problem.  Moreover,  the  words  “the  twelve-mile  outer  limit”  are 
used  in  article  II  in  order  to  accommodate  the  points  raised  at 
various  times  by  the  delegations  of  Ethiopia,  India,  Morocco, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  about  the 
desirability  of  including  in  the  treaty  such  a  specific  reference  to 
the  width  of  the  sea-bed  zone. 

33.  The  new  article  III  contains  all  the  suggestions  of  the 
working  paper  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Canada  on  27 
November  in  New  York,1 1  except  for  the  references  to  interna¬ 
tional  procedures  and  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations 
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Secretary -General  in  paragraphs  3  and  5.  There  are  three  changes 
in  the  Canadian  paper.  The  phrase  “including  the  freedoms  of  the 
high  seas”,  which  appeared  in  the  7  October  and  30  October 
drafts,  has  been  reinserted  at  the  end  of  paragiaph  1.  The  United 
States  considers  the  freedom  to  use  the  high  seas  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  the  effective  verification  of  this  treaty.  In  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  3  the  word  “Party”  has  been  delate  '  in  the 
phrase  “if  the  identity  of  the  State  Party”  since  if  th?  State 
responsible  for  questionable  activities  on  the  sea-bed  had  no<  been 
identified  there  would  be  no  way  of  knowing  whether  that  State 
was  a  party  to  the  sea-bed  treaty.  And  in  paragraph  4  the  words 
“serious  question”,  which  aopeared  in  the  draft  of  30  Oc  ober,  are 
reinserted  in  place  of  the  words  “reasonable  doubt”  since  we 
believe  this  more  accurately  characterizes  grounds  for  initiating 
Security  Council  consideration.  The  procedures  provided  for  in 
article  III  do  not,  of  course,  prejudice  or  limit  the  right  of  any 
State  to  apply  directly  to  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  wiih 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

34.  As  recommended  by  the  delegations  of  India,  Morocco, 
Pakistan  and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the  disclaimer  now 
appears  as  a  separate  article.  This  new  .rticle  IV  is  eractly  that 
contained  in  the  Argentine  working  paper. 

35.  On  1  December  1969,  the  delegation  of  Mexico  suggested 
in  the  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  sea-bed 
treaty  include  a  new  article  regarding  nuclear-free  zones.12  The 
first  paragraph  proposed  by  Mexico  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
new  draft  as  article  VIII. 

36.  The  other  articles  of  the  new  draft  contain  minor  editorial 
changes  suggested  by  various  delegations  here  and  in  New  York. 

37.  I  do  not  propose  today  to  go  into  a  more  extensive 
explanation  of  the  new  draft  since  its  key  articles  are  the  result  of 
negotiations  and  consultations  with  which  members  of  this 
Committee  are  already  thoroughly  acquainted.  I  look  forward  to 
further  consultations  with  members  of  the  Committee  concerning 
any  aspects  of  this  draft  about  which  they  may  have  questions. 

38.  We  realize  that  not  all  the  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  put  forward  in  this  Committee  and  in  New  York  are  to  be 
found  in  the  revised  draft.  I  can  say,  however,  that  they  have  all 
received  very  careful  study  and  consideration.  One  of  these 
recommendations,  the  draft  amendment  submitted  last  year  by 
the  representative  of  Sweden,1 3  reflected  concern  about  whether 
the  draft  of  7  October  went  far  enough  as  a  commitment  to 
further  negotiations  on  additional  measures  to  prevent  an  arms 
race  on  the  sea-bed.  The  United  States  believes  that  it  did  go  far 
enough  and  that  accordingly  the  present  draft  also  goes  far 

' 1  A/C.  1  '995. 
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enough.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  correct  approach  to  this 
problem  lies  in  adopting  now  a  measure  which  is  realistic  in  the 
light  of  the  present  state  of  technology  a  id  verification  capabili¬ 
ties  and  in  reviewing  this  measure  later  as  those  capabilities  may 
change.  Our  commitment  to  this  principle  i  clearly  reflected  in 
the  third  preambular  paragraph  and  in  the  provision  in  article  VI 
for  a  review  conference. 

39.  I  would  urge  members  of  this  Committee  to  consider 
carefully  the  provisions  of  article  VI.  This  provides  that  the  treaty 
will  be  reviewed  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  both:  ‘‘the  purposes 
of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  being 
realized”.  Thus  the  charter  for  the  review  conference  is  very  broad 
indeed.  It  ensures  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  effect  of 
technological  or  other  changes  upon  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 
And,  of  course,  as  I  mentioned  last  October: 

. .  .  if  the  parties  commit  themselves  to  review  the  treaty  after  a  specified  period  of 
time-that  is,  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force-we  shall  eliminate  the  possibility  that  a 
review  might  be  postponed  or  delayed  indefinitely.1 4 

40.  In  fashioning  a  treaty  of  this  sort  1  think  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  besides  the  need  for  compromise  and  accommodation, 
which  we  hope  will  be  a  guide  for  all  participants,  there  is  a  need 
at  some  point  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  treaty  and  what  may  be  desirable  but  not 
indispensable  from  the  point  of  view  of  various  States.  For  if  we 
go  too  far  in  attempting  to  meet  all  desires  we  risk  losing  sight  of 
the  fundamental  purpose  which  has  led  us  to  take  up  the  task  in 
the  first  place.  We  may  also  find  that  we  are  being  pressed  to 
accommodate  positions  which  not  only  raise  difficult  questions 
but  primarily  relate  not  to  arms  control  but  to  other  issues  being 
dealt  with  in  other  contexts.  One  of  our  principal  concerns  in  this 
treaty,  of  course,  has  been  precisely  to  avoid  affecting  issues 
beyond  the  scope  of  arms  control. 

41.  The  text  as  it  now  stands  is  not  perfect.  Every  delegation 
would  no  doubt  be  able  to  draft  aspects  of  it  to  reflect  more 
adequately  the  interests  and  point  of  view  of  its  own  government. 
The  text  represents,  however,  a  delicate  and,  it  seems  to  us,  a  fair 
balance  among  the  various  interests  represented  in  this  Committee 
and  in  the  international  community  generally.  In  getting  the  treaty 
ready  for  submission  to  the  twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  we 
should  consider  carefully  whether  further  modifications  are 
necessary  if  it  is  to  do  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  but  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  balance  we  have  achieved  can  easily  be  impaired, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common  purpose  which  we  all  share. 
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Revised  American- Soviet  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 

Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass 

Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the 

Subsoil  Thereof,  April  23,  19701 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace  reduces  international  tensions,  and  strengthens 
friendly  relations  among  States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a  step  towards  the 
exclusion  of  the  seabed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
from  the  arms  race,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
concerning  further  measures  leading  to  this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a  step  towards  a  treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to 
this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law  and  without 
infringing  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  l 

1.  the  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant 
or  emplace  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  seabed  zone  as  defined  ir. 
Article  II  any  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or 
any  other  facilities  specifically  designed  for  s  oring,  testing  or 
using  such  weapons. 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  also 
apply  to  the  seabed  zone  referred  to  in  the  same  paragraph,  except 
that  within  such  seabed  zone,  they  shall  not  apply  either  to  the 
coastal  State  or  to  the  seabed  beneath  its  territorial  waters. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  assist, 
encourage  or  induce  any  State  to  carry  out  activities  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other  way 
in  such  actions. 


1  CC'D/269/Rev.  2.  Apr.  23.  1970.  The  draft  treaty  wa»  submitted  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  oil  Disarmament. 
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Article  II 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer  limit  of  the  seabed 
zone  referred  to  in  Article  I  shall  be  coterminous  with  the 
Lwelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the  zone  referred  to  in  Part  F  of  ihe 
Convention  of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  signed 
in  Geneva  on  29  April  19582  and  shall  be  measured  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Part  I,  Section  II,  of  that  Convention  and  in 
accordance  with  international  law. 

Article  III 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
shall  have  the  right  to  verify  through  observation  the  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  in  he  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  zone  referred  to  in 
Article  I,  provided  that  observation  does  not  interfere  with  such 
activities  or  otherwise  infringe  rights  recognized  under  interna¬ 
tional  law,  including  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  If  after  such  observation  reasonable  doubts  remain  concern¬ 
ing  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty,  the 
State  Party  having  such  ciouots  and  the  State  Party  that  is 
responsible  for  the  activities  giving  rise  to  the  doubts  shall  consult 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  doubts  and,  if  the  doubts  persist,  shall 
co-operate  on  such  further  procedures  for  verification,  as  may  be 
agreed,  including  appropriate  inspection  of  objects,  structures, 
installations  or  other  facilities  that  reasonably  may  be  expected  to 
be  of  a  kind  described  in  Article  I.  Parties  in  the  region  of  the 
activities,  and  any  other  Party  so  requesting,  shall  be  noi/ied  of, 
and  may  participate  in,  such  consultation  and  co-operation. 

3.  If  the  State  responsible  for  the  activities  giving  rise  to  the 
reasonable  doubts  is  not  identifiable  by  observation  of  the  object, 
structure,  installation  or  other  facility,  the  State  Party  having  such 
doubts  shall  notify  and  make  appropriate  inquiries  of  States  Parties 
in  the  regon  of  the  activities  and  of  any  other  State  Party.  If  it  is 
ascertained  through  these  inquiries  that  a  particular  State  Party  is 
responsible  for  the  activities,  that  State  Party  shall  consult  and 
co-operate  with  other  Parties  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article.  If  the  identity  of  the  State  responsible  for  the  activities 
cannot  be  ascertained  through  these  inquiries,  then  further 
verification  procedures,  including  inspection,  may  be  undertaken 
by  the  inquiring  State  Party,  which  shall  invite  the  participation  of 
the  Parties  in  the  region  and  of  any  other  Party  desiring  to 
co-operate. 

4.  If  consultation  and  co-opcrution  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  this  Article  have  not  ."‘‘moved  the  doubts  concerning  the 
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activities  and  there  remains  a  serious  question  concerning  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  Treat/,  a  State  Party 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  refer  the  matter  io  the  Security  Council,  which 
may  take  action  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

5.  Verification  pursuant  to  this  Article  may  be  undertaken  by 
any  State  Party  using  its  own  means,  or  with  the  full  or  partial 
assistance  of  any  other  State  Party. 

6.  All  verification  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Treaty 
shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  sovereign  or  exclusive 
rights  of  a  coastal  State  with  respect  to  the  natural  resources  of  its 
continental  shelf  under  international  law. 

Article  IV 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or 
prejudicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing 
international  conventions,  including  the  1958  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  or  with  respect  to  rights 
or  claims  which  such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any 
other  State,  related  to  waters  off  its  coast;  including  inter  alia 
territorial  seas  and  contiguous  zones,  or  to  the  seabed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  including  continental  shelves. 

Article  V 

Any  State  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  accepting 
the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  State  Party 
on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  VI 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to 
assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account 
any  relevant  technological  developments.  The  review  conference 
shall  determine  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
those  Parties  attending  whether  and  when  an  additional  review 
conference  shall  be  convened. 

Article  VII 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country. 
It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  States  Parties  to 
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the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  three 
months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  it  considers  to  have  jeopardized  its  supreme 
interests. 


Article  VIII 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
obligations  assumed  by  States  Parties  tc  the  Treaty  under 
international  instruments  establishing  zones  free  from  nuclear 
weapons. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all  States.  \ny 
State  which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at 
arv  *’  ,ie. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory 
States.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be 

deposited  with  the  Governments  of _ which  are  hereby 

designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  twenty-two  Governments,  including 
the  Governments  designated  as  Depositary  Governments  of  this 
Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  oi  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Governments  of  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of 
each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of 
ratification  or  oi  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  and  of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

f'.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Govern¬ 
ments  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Article  X 

This  Treaty,  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depose 'ary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of 
this  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary'  Governments  U 
the  Governments  of  the  States  signatory  and  acceding  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto,  have  signed  thi.  Treaty 

Done  in _ at _ 

this _ _ day  of _ , _ . 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemi¬ 
cal  and  Biological  Weapons,  April  28,  19701 

The  United  States  delegation  found  the  imormal  meeting  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  22  April,  extremely  valuable,  contributing  significantly  to 
our  understanding  of  the  issues  before  us.  In  the  course  of  the 
session  the  distinguished  representative  of  Sweden  presented  a 
series  of  questions  which  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to 
discuss  in  detail.  We  believe  the  Committee  should,  as  occasion 
affords,  continue  to  consider  those  and  other  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions,  and  accordingly  I  would  like  to  take  up  two  of  them 
very  briefly  today. 

1 1 .  One  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Swedish  delegation 
related  to  the  possible  inclusion  of  toxins  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  draft  convention  on  biological  weapons.2  Lord  Chalfont 
indicated  at  that  time  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  this. 

12.  As  the  United  States  delegation  explained  in  the  work¬ 
ing  paper  which  we  circulated  on  21  April,3  when  toxins  are 
produced  within  the  human  body  by  living  bacteria  those 
toxins  cause  the  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  many 
bacterial  diseases.  Toxins  could  also  be  prepared  and  used  as 
weapons.  Those  toxin  agents  would  then  create  effects  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  created  by  toxins  pro¬ 
duced  by  bacteria  within  the  human  body.  Furthermore,  be¬ 
cause  those  toxins  are  produced  from  bacteria,  facilities  for 
producing  toxin  agents  would  be  very  similar  to  facilities  for 
producing  biological  warfare  agents.  Therefore,  while  toxins  are 
chemical  substances,  their  characteristics  from  the  viewpoint  of 
arms  control  are  so  closely  related  to  those  of  biological 
agents  that  the  treatment  of  these  two  categories  in  the  same 
convention  seems  not  only  appropriate  but  highly  desirable. 

13.  We  believe  this  could  be  simply  and  effectively  done  by 
adding  to  article  I  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention, 
after  the  reference  to  “microbial  or  other  biological  agents”, 
the  words  “or  toxins”,  making  in  the  remainder  of  the  draft 
whatever  modifications  would  be  required  for  purposes  of 
consistency  and  clarity.  In  view  of  the  obvious  significance  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  United  Kingdom  convention  in  this 
way,  we  trust  that  the  governments  represented  here  will  give 
this  matter  most  serious  consideration  during  our  spring  recess. 

14.  While  we  find  many  reasons-such  as  their  similar  pro 
duction  methods  and  their  effects-to  prohibit  toxins  and  bio- 
logical  warfare  agents  in  the  same  agreement,  subject  to  the 

1 CCD/PV.  468,  pp.  7-8. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  431  ff 
'Ante,  pp,  168-170. 
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same  control  measures,  we  do  not  see  the  same  logic  in  the 
suggestion  that  these  agents  should  be  prohibited  together 
with  those  chemical  agents  which  do  not  have  any  civilian 
application.  The  fact  that  many  ootential  chemical  warfare 
agents  also  have  widespread  civilian  uses  seriously  complicates 
our  task.  But  it  is  not  the  civilian  uses  of  chemical  agents  or 
the  absence  of  civilian  uses  that  should  be  the  determining 
factor  in  drafting  measures  of  prohibition  and  control.  Rather, 
it  is  the  military  uses,  proven  or  potential,  which  must  be  the 
determining  factor  for  o”:  work. 

15.  Turning  to  another  of  Mrs.  Myrdal’s  questions  of  22 
April-a  point  which  she  had  alluded  to  earlier  in  her  state¬ 
ment  of  9  April4 -I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
question  of  openness  and  reporting  as  a  basis  for  verification. 
Open  information  and  established  procedures  for  reporting  to 
an  international  oiganization  could  be  important  elements  in  a 
verification  system  for  chemical  warfare  agents.  However,  open¬ 
ness  and  reporting  and  other  measures  for  self-policing  are  not 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  form  a  verification  system  for  a 
prohibition  on  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  wea¬ 
pons.  As  we  pointed  out  at  last  week’s  informal  meeting,  open 
information  techniques,  such  as  economic  data  monitoring,  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  adequate  assurance  of  non-production. 
Even  with  all  the  data  available  regarding  United  States  pro¬ 
duction,  research  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  indicated  that  economic  ta  monitoring  at  best 
could  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  on  site  technical  inspection,  some 
measure  of  which  clearly  appears  to  be  required  for  effective 
verification  of  a  chemical  warfare  ban. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Chalfont)  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons,  April  30,  1970! 

My  remarks  this  morning  at  this  last  meeting  of  the  spring 
session  will  be  very  brier.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  sea-bed  treaty  and  then  make  one  or  two  points  about 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

3.  Perhaps  before  I  do  that  I  may  say  that  my  Government 
and  my  delegation  are  always  aware  that  our  real  aim  here  is 
not  simply  collateral  measures  of  disarmament  but  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  We  always  bear  that  in  mind  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  extremely  happy  and  encouraged  to  see  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  being  done  behind  the  scenes  on 
the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  how  ideas  on  that  are  now  being  tormu- 

4 Ante,  pp.  136  ff. 

1 CCD/PV.  469.  po.  5-11. 
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lated.  1  for  one  look  forward  very  much  to  seeing  how  that 
develops  when  we  return  here  after  the  recess. 

4.  On  the  question  of  the  sea-bed,  like  those  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  spoke  last  Tuesday  I  welcome  the  tabling  by  the 
co-Chairmen  of  the  revised  draft  sea  bed  tieaty  on  23  April.2 
In  my  view  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  draft  tabled  on 
30  October  1969. 3  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the 
co-Chairmen  have  been  able  to  take  account  of  so  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  delegations  both 
here  and  in  New  York.  The  Argentine  amendment4  has  been 
adopted  virtually  as  tabled.  Most  of  the  Canadian  amendment 
on  verification5  and  most  of  the  Mexican  amendment  on 
nuclear-free  zones6  have  also  been  included. 

5.  Of  course,  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  are  completely 
happy  with  all  the  aspects  of  the  ne\V  text.  !t  is  a  compromise 
and  necessarily  imperfect  from  the  point  of  view  of  any 
individual  delegation.  Nevertheless  we  hope  that  it  will  now  be 
possible  to  reach  general  agreement  on  a  sea-bed  treaty  to 
submit  to  the  twenty  fifth  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

6.  Turning  now  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  the 
Committee  goes  into  recess  with  a  number  of  new  proposals 
to  think  about  and  if  we  take  this  opportunity  to  assess  them 
we  may  be  ready  when  we  come  back  here  to  tackle  the  next 
stage  of  negotiations  on  this  difficult  and  important  problem.  I 
hope  that  we  can  all  do  this.  My  own  Government  at  least  is 
considering  on  their  merits  all  the  suggestions  that  we  now 
have  before  us.  Perhaps  I  might  also  mention  that  during  our 
recess  I  hope  to  visit  the  countries  of  a  number  of  delegations 
represented  here  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
governments  about  some  of  these  problems. 

7.  I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  toxins,  and 
then  to  make  four  separate  though  related  points  on  the 
complex  problem  of  verification. 

8.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  representatives  of  Sweden 
and  the  United  States  that  the  United  Kingdom  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  biological  warfare7  should  be  amended  to  cover  toxins 
explicitly.  In  the  Secretary-General’s  report  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  these  toxins  are  defined  as  “biologically 
produced  chemical  substances  which  ari  v„ry  highly  toxic  and 
may  act  by  ingestion  or  inhalation’’.8  These  toxins,  although 
they  are  lethal  and  of  biological  origin,  cannot,  like  other 
biological  agents,  reproduce  themselves,  so  their  effects  cannot 

*Antc,  pp.  185-188. 

'Documents  on  Disarmament  I960,  pp.  5C7-5  39. 

*Ibid„  p.704. 

•ibid.,  pp.  481482,  59C-597. 

*  A/C.  1/995. 

T Documents  on  Disarmament,  1069,  pp  431  ff. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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be  passed  on  from  man  to  man.  Therefore  a  potential  user  of 
toxins  as  a  war  agent  does  not  run  the  risk  that  the  effects  of 
his  own  attack  might  rebound  on  him  through  a  biological 
chain  reaction  without  his  adversary  even  having  to  retaliate. 
This  is  not  a  negligible  advantage  of  the  toxin  as  a  war  agent,  and 
even  so  it  is  not  all.  The  operational  advantages  of  toxins  as  offensive 
agents  are  matched  by  the  attraction,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  of  a 
production  process  that  is  less  complicated  than  that  required  even 
for  nerve  agents,  whose  toxicity,  of  course,  they  very  greatly  exceed. 

9.  The  report  of  the  World  Health  Organization9 ,  discussing 
the  properties  of  one  of  these  toxins,  a  substance  called  ricin, 
points  out  that  a  nation  that  lacked  the  capability  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  nerve  gas  might  well  be  attracted  by  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  toxin  as  ricin  (p.41).  The  concern  that  is  felt  by 
members  of  this  Committee  about  toxins  is  reinforced  by 
independent  studies.  For  example  the  draft  report  by  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute  on  chemical 
and  biological  warfare10  estimates  that  the  lethal  dose  in  man 
of  botulinal  toxins  is  as  little  as  .001  mlgms.  And,  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  report  points  out: 

Cultivation  of  the  bacterium . . .  and  purification  of  the  neurotoxic  proteins 
extractable  from  the  culture  are  straightforward  processes  and  make  it  possible  to 
produce  toxins  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  bacteriological  laboratories.1 1 

As  a  final  quotation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  toxins,  may  I  cite  the 
same  report  and  its  conclusion  that  the 


. . .  difficulties  are  probably  not  insurmountable  and,  with  continued  research  on 
this  problem,  their  dissemination  as  aerosols  or  through  communal  water  supplies 
could  become  feasible,  if  it  is  not  so  already.' 2 

I  think  those  words,  and  particularly  the  last  six— “if  it  is  not 
so  already ’’-are  very  chilling.  They  lead  me  to  wonder,  as  I 
have  said  in  this  Committee  before,  whether  we  can  really 
afford  the  luxury  of  delaying  any  longer  agreement  on  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons,  including  toxins. 

10.  We  have  always  considered,  in  fact,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convention  would  effectively  prohibit  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  acquisition  of  toxins,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
right  away  that  the  convention  certainly  should  cover  toxins, 
and  should  cover  them  specifically.  They  are  dangerous  agents, 
in  general  more  toxic  even  than  any  of  the  known  nerve  gases. 
If  it  would  help  to  clarify  the  scope  of  our  draft  we  would 
certainly  agree  to  an  amendment.  The  wording  suggested  by 
Mr.  Leonard  in  his  speech  on  28  April*  -  seems  to  me  to  do 


*  Worid  health  Organization,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons: 
R'poft  of  a  WHO  Group  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 

Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute,  7*e  Problem  of  Chemical  and 
Biological  Warfare  (prov.  cd.,  Stockholm,  1970). 

'  lOp.  cit.,  p.  41. 

"Op.  cit..  p.  43. 
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what  is  required,  Duiing  the  recess  we  shall  be  working  on 
this,  and  in  the  meantime  of  course  I  shall  welcome  any 
suggestions  which  any  of  my  colleagues  around  this  table  may 
wish  to  put  forward. 

1 1 .  May  I  turn  now  to  the  question  of  verification.  Some 
of  what  I  have  to  say  this  morning  I  have  already  said  at  our 
informal  meeting  last  week,  but  I  believe  it  is  worth  putting 
on  the  record.  I  do  not  pretend  that  verification  is  the  whole 
problem,  or  the  only  problem;  it  is  one  element  among  several 
which  we  must  consider;  but  to  my  mind  at  least  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  problems  to  solve. 

12.  On  this  question  of  verification  I  would  like  to  make, 
as  simply  as  I  can  ,  four  points. 

13.  First  of  all,  there  has  been  some  debate  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  whether  verification  is  a  political  or  a  technical 
problem.  Certainly  the  degree  of  effective  verification  that 
anyone  can  accept  without  causing  instability  is  a  matter  for 
political  decision,  or  perhaps  one  might  say  more  accurately 
for  politico-military  decision.  But  before  we  can  decide  on 
what  represents  an  adequate  level  of  certainty  in  a  particular 
case,  obviously  we  must  know  what  reliance  we  can  place  on 
the  technical  methods  of  verification  that  are  available  to  us. 
Their  availability  in  turn  depends  on  techniques  and  on  the 
political  circumstances  which  govern  their  acceptability  by  all 
parties  concerned,  and  of  course  one  must  take  into  account 
their  cost  as  well.  So  I  think  on  this  first  point  we  might  do 
more  justice  to  the  argument  and  to  the  interdependence  of 
technical  and  political  considerations  if  we  framed  the  question 
in  a  slightly  different  way,  and  asked  ourselves  what  are  the 
technical  possibilities  for  verification  within  the  existing  politi¬ 
cal  constraints.  I  think  that  if  we  asked  ourselves  that  question 
we  might  arrive  at  a  more  useful  answer. 

14.  The  second  point  I  want  to  make  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  smaller  Powers.  I  think  that  some  of  us,  and  perhaps 
reasonably  enough  in  view  of  the  arms  control  agreements  so 
far  concluded,  tend  to  dwell  on  verification  problems  as  being 
problems  between  the  two  super-Powers,  or  at  any  rate  be¬ 
tween  the  super-Powers  and  their  allies  on  either  side.  Con¬ 
fidence,  of  course,  is  what  verification  is  all  about,  and  1  am 
sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  here  when  I  say  that  we  welcome 
the  signs  of  increasing  confidence  between  the  two  super-Powers, 
and  this  I  think  has  been  shown  by  the  businesslike  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  have  recently 
opened  in  Vienna.  Even  so,  any  convention,  whether  between  large 
States  or  small,  must  depend  on  the  degree  of  confidence  that  it  can 
inspire  amongst  all  the  parties  to  the  convention.  Chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  in  particular,  may  be  relatively  more  dan¬ 
gerous  for  smaller  countries  than  for  the  larger  ones  with  more 
comprehensive  and  sophisticated  weapons  of  deterrence- and 
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indeed,  for  that  matter,  of  defence  as  well.  I  think  that  must  be 
obvious  to  everyone.  For  this  reason  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  approach  to  this  subject  contained  in  the  recent  draft 
report  of  S1PRI  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  when  in  Part 
IV  it  examines  the  technical  possibilities  for  verification.  In  the 
section  on  identification  of  chemical  warfare  agent-producing 
plants,  the  report  says: 

It  is  not  worth  devoting  much  attention  here  to  chemical  warfare  agents  less  toxic 
than  the  nerve  gases,  even  though  in  some  parts  of  the  world  such  agents  could  be  as  mili¬ 
tarily  significant  as  the  nerve  gases  are  to  industrially  developed  countries.14 

15.  This  seems  to  me  far  too  important  a  consideration  to 
dismiss  as  lightly  as  that.  If  we  look  at  the  consideration  of 
geographical  size  alone,  a  smaller  country  is  obviously  vulner¬ 
able  to  effective  attack  from  a  quite  small  and  unsophisticated 
offensive  capability.  And  then  again,  such  a  small  country 
would  probably  lack  adequate  defensive  capacity,  whether  ac¬ 
tive  or  passive.  Again,  an  offensive  capability  of  this  kind  in  a 
neighbouring  country  would  be  harder  to  detect.  Fewer  techni¬ 
cal  aids  might  be  available,  and  the  economic  effect  of  divert¬ 
ing  trained  and  experienced  personnel  and  resources  to 
methods  of  detection  and  verification  would  obviously  be 
more  marked  in  a  small  country  than  in  a  larger  and  richer 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  system  of  verification  for  an 
agreement  on  these  weapons  must  take  all  these  factors  into 
account.  We  are  not  dealing  here  with  nuclear  weapons  and 
with  vast  sophisticated  delivery  systems;  we  are  dealing  with 
weapons  which  can  be  produced  in  small  quantities  by  almost 
anyone;  in  other  words,  they  bear  directly  on  the  security  of 
every  party  to  the  agreement. 

16.  For  my  third  point  may  I  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Swedish  and  Yugoslav  proposals  on  verification.  Mr.  Bofcinovic, 
in  his  speech  on  16  April,  spoke  of  lessening  mistrust  “by  ever 
greater  openness,  and  therefore  by  some  kind  of  control.”15 
He  considered  that  the  lack  of  a  certain  degree  of  control 
might  make  the  achievement  of  agreement  impossible  or,  if 
agreement  were  achieved,  make  it  unstable.  I  agree  with  these 
propositions,  and  I  agree  also  with  what  Mrs.  Myrdal  said 
about  the  two  basic  principles  for  creating  mutual  trust -the 
principle  of  open  information  and  the  principle  of  internation¬ 
alization.16  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  exactly  the  Swedish  and  Yugoslav  reasoning  when  they 
deal  with  the  application  of  these  principles  of  openness  and 
internationalization.  The  world  is,  for  better  or  worse,  divided 
into  societies  which  have  different  degrees  of  openness.  We  do 
not  start  from  the  same  base  in  all  societies,  and  openness  is 
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not  really  something  that  can  just  be  written  into  a  treaty 
unless  its  preconditions  exist  in  all  the  States  which  may 
adhere  to  that  treaty,  namely  the  freedoms  of  publication  and 
expression. 

17.  Then  again,  when  discussing  the  sort  of  internationaliza¬ 
tion  proposed  by  Mrs.  Myrdal  I  think  we  must,  if  we  look  at 
this  question  honestly  and  objectively,  admit  that  not  all 
countries  welcome  the  practice  of  “international  good  offices”. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Swedish  and  Yugoslav  proposals 
presuppose  conditions  and  political  attitudes  which  simply  do 
not  exist  universally;  and  I  h;-ve  to  say  that  to  that  extent 
they  are  not,  in  my  view,  as  yet  at  any  rate  realistic  pro¬ 
posals.  The  draft  presented  in  New  York  last  year  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,17  by  contrast,  does  at  least  take 
realistic  account  of  what  is  possible  in  the  societies  of  its 
author;  but  as  a  result  of  this  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not 
provide  adequately  for  measures  which  would  deter  would-be 
violators  of  that  treaty-at  ieast  measures  which  would  be 
acceptable  globally. 

18.  I  come  to  my  last  point,  which  I  developed  last  week 
in  our  informal  talks.  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  point  and 
I  put  it  to  my  colleagues  around  the  table  as  a  real  question, 
not  as  a  debating  point,  in  the  hope  that  when  we  return  we 
will  be  able  to  get  the  point  clarified.  It  concerns  the  attitudes 
of  countries  represented  here  to  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  and  perhaps  I  could  take  a  few  minutes  of 
the  time  of  the  Committee  to  explain  exactly  what  I  mean. 

19.  I  have  referred  today  to  the  reports  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use  in  war, 
reports  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  the  Group  of  Consultants  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Both  of  those  reports,  I  think,  have  contributed 
considerably  to  a  wider  understanding  of  the  technical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  weapons.  We  know  quite  a  lot  about  those 
weapons,  what  they  can  do,  what  their  effects  might  be,  but 
what  I  do  not  have,  what  is  missing-in  my  own  mind  at  any 
rate-is  an  understanding  of  everybody’s  attitude  towards  their 
use,  everybody’s  policy  about  their  use  in  war.  The  position  of 
my  own  Government  is  clear,  I  think,  from  our  interpretation 
of  and  clearly  stated  reservations  on  the  1925  Geneva  Proto¬ 
col.18  And,  as  I  said  in  my  intervention  on  7  April  when 
speaking  about  biological  weapons:  “We  have  never  had  any 
biological  weapons;  we  have  none  now  and  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  acquiring  any.”19  Then  again,  under  our  proposed 
convention  on  biological  warfare  all  States  would  renounce  all 
use,  even  in  retaliation,  of  biological  methods  of  warfare.  So  I 

1  *Docur.,rnn  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  455-457. 
pp.  764-765. 
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think  that  whatever  may  be  the  views  about  the  attitude  of 
my  Government  at  least  it  is  a  clear  attitude,  there  is  no 
ambiguity  about  it.  There  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  less 
clarity,  and  indeed  some  real  ambiguity,  about  the  position  of 
some  other  countries.  Fv  that  I  mean  that  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  some  States,  like  my  own, 
reserved  the  right  to  retaliate,  to  use  these  agents  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  as  1  know  those  reservations  have  never  been 
withdrawn. 

20.  I  think  it  is  relevant  to  say  in  that  context  that  what  I 
call  the  Soviet  draft  treaty -and  I  think  everyone  knows  which 
one  I  am  referring  to-makes  no  provision  at  all  for  banning 
the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons;  consequently  it 
does  not  take  us  beyond  the  commitments  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  There  is  another  point,  too,  about  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty:  it  provides  only  that  weapons,  and  not  chemical  and 
biological  agents  at  all  or  the  components  of  weapons,  would 
be  abolished -only  the  weapons  themselves.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  as  I  say  I  am  not  making  a  debating  point  but  asking  for 
information,  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity 
here  and  I  should  welcome  clarification.  If  certain  countries 
really  do  want  to  retain  a  retaliatory  capability  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  under  the  terms  of  any  new 
agreement  then  we  should  know  that,  because  it  will  inevitably 
affect  the  question  of  verification  of  production  and  stock¬ 
piling  since,  of  course,  if  there  is  to  be  a  retaliatory  capability 
then  there  must  be  stockpiles  of  weapons  components.  And 
we  can  hardly  assess  the  degree  of  verification  that  we  shall 
need  unless  there  is  some  uniformity  and  clarity  of  intention 
as  to  the  use  of  these  weapons. 

21.  I  should  like,  therefore,  at  this  formal  meeting  to  ask 
all  delegations  to  consider  that  question  and  to  clarify  their 
positions. 

22.  May  I  in  this  context  take  the  opportunity— and  again 
this  is  a  repetition  of  something  I  said  last  week-to  refute 
any  suggestion  that  we,  in  our  attitude  to  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  warfare  and  the  control  of  it,  are  laying  down  some 
kind  of  ultimatum;  that  we  are  saying  in  effect  ‘if  we  cannot 
get  an  agreement  on  biological  warfare  alone  then  we  will  not 
have  any  agreement  at  all”.  That  is  not  what  we  are  saying 

23.  One  delegation  has  asked  whether  we  really  do  intend 
to  ban  chemical  and  biological  weapons-both  categories.  Let 
me  reply  by  saying  that  what  we  want  is  to  see  the  earliest 
possible  agreement  on  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  disease  as 
a  method  of  warfare  while  at  the  same  time  the  obvious 
problems  that  stand  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  on  chemical 
weapons  are  tackled  realistically.  Indeed  I  think  it  would  be 
more  relevant  if  the  question  that  is  sometimes  asked  of  me 
were  to  be  asked  the  other  way  round,  and  I  should  like  to 
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put  it  now:  is  it  the  view  of  any  delegation  here  that  if  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  cannot  have  a  treaty  covering  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  tjgether  it  is  better  to  have  no  treaty 
at  all?  i  cannot  believe  that  this  is  really  what  any  of  us 
wants  but  I  very  much  hope  that  the  position  will  become 
clearer  when  we  resume  our  negotiations  in  the  summer. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  April  30, 19701 

This  meeting  completes  the  work  of  the  spring  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  should  therefore  like  to 
sum  up  the  results  of  our  work  and  try  and  look  into  the 
future  to  determine,  at  least  in  general  terms,  the  possible 
direction  of  our  further  negotiations  on  disarmament  questions. 

54.  In  its  statement  on  17  February  the  Soviet  delegation 
referred  to  three  problems  which  ought  to  become  the  main 
subject  of  discussion  in  this  Committee.2  They  were  the  com¬ 
plete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the 
reaching  of  agreement  on  a  draft  seabed  treaty,  and  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  We  would  point  out  today  that  it 
is  on  these  very  problems  that  attention  has  been  focussed 
during  the  session  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

55.  Of  these  problems,  that  of  the  complete  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  has  received  the  fullest 
attention  during  the  session-ar.  indication  of  its  urgency.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  Committee  has  the  necessary  basis  for  its 
solution.  The  draft  international  convention  on  this  question 
proposed  by  nine  socialist  countries3  provides  an  answer  to  the 
problem  before  us-the  complete  prohibition  of  these  weapons. 
The  proposal  made  on  14  April  by  Hungary,  Mongolia  and 
Poland4  that  this  draft  convention  should  be  strengthened  by 
additional  safeguards  of  compliance  with  its  provisions  was 
evidence  of  the  constructive  approach  adopted  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  draft  convention  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  excluding 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  from  military  arsenals. 

56.  Ur  for  tunately,  no  progress  towards  agreement  on  a  draft 
convention  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  weapons  has  proved  possible  during  this  session  of  the 
Committee  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the 
Committee  have  not  shown  themselves  ready  to  agree  to  the 
immediate  and  simultaneous  prohibition  of  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  these  types  of  weapon,  although  such  a  prohibition 


1 CCD/PV.  469.  pp.  19-22. 

'Ante,  pp.  1 3-20. 
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is  a  matter  of  urgency.  The  technical  arguments  advanced  against 
this  step  and  the  attempts  to  justify  the  need  for  separate 
treatment  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  are  not,  in  our  view,  well  founded  or  conducive  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  their  complete  prohibition.  On  the 
contrary,  this  line  taken  by  some  participants  in  the  Committee 
essentially  involves  the  retention  of  one  of  these  dangerous 
types  of  weapons-chemical  weapons-in  the  military  arsenals  of 
States. 

57.  The  scope  of  the  prohibition  provided  for  in  the  *925 
Geneva  Protocol5  has  also  been  brought  up  in  the  Committee. 
Some  delegations  have  attempted  to  interpret  this  Protocol  as 
though  it  did  not  prohibit  such  chemical  substances  as  irritants 
and  herbicides,  whose  use  for  military  purposes  is  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  for  man  and  his  environment.  It  may  be 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  such  attempts  to  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  did  not  meet  with  a 
favourable  response  in  the  Committee.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  members  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical  and 
bacteriological  agents  without  exception,  that  this  prohibition 
constitutes  a  geneially  recognized  rule  of  international  law  and 
that  this  understanding  should  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  further 
measures  with  a  view  to  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons. 

58.  Although  no  practical  progress  towards  the  solution  of  this 
problem  has  been  made  at  this  session,  we  do  not  consider  that  its 
discussion  has  been  fruitless.  The  debate  that  has  taken  place  has 
helped  to  clarify  the  views  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  this 
problem  and  to  establish  where  and  why  we  differ.  A  start  has 
thus  been  made  on  the  specific  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

59.  Another  favourable  result  of  our  discussion  has  been  the 
condemnation  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  demand  for  their  immediate  and  complete 
prohibition.  This  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  attainment  of 
the  Committee’s  objectives  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  such 
weapons.  For  its  part,  the  Soviet  delegation  will  spare  no  effort  to 
further  the  achievement  of  this  goal  on  the  basis  of  the  approach 
we  have  repeatedly  outlined  in  this  Committee-the  simultaneous 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  under  a  single  agreement 

60.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  during  this  past 
session  of  the  Committee  to  the  question  or  the  non-emplacement 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor. 
The  submission  to  the  Committee  of  a  revised  draft  treaty  on  this 
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question6  was  an  auspicious  development.  The  new  text  incorpo¬ 
rated  proposals  made  by  many  States  members  of  our  Committee 
for  the  amplification  and  clarification  of  important  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  such  as  the  scope  of  its  application,  verification 
procedures,  etc. 

61.  We  believe  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  subnet  a 
draft  seabed  treaty  for  the  General  Assembly’s  consideration  so 
that  it  can  then  be  opened  for  signature.  The  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty  will  mark  the  first  step  towards  the  complete  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor.  Our  task  is  to  continue 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the  complete  exclusion  of  this  vast 
area  of  our  planet  from  the  sphere  cf  the  arms  race.  This  objective 
is  stressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty,  according  to  which 
States  parties  to  the  treaty  are  determined  to  continue  negotia¬ 
tions  concerning  further  measures  to  demilitarize  the  seabed  and 
the  ocean  floor.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  important  to  ensure  that 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty  is  not  delayed  for  reasons  not 
directly  connected  with  its  aims  and  purposes. 

62.  In  addition  to  discussing  these  problems,  the  Committee 
has  given  considerable  attention  during  this  session  to  the  problem 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  Members  of  the  Committee 
have  reacted  favourably  to  the  proposal  that  it  should  reactivate 
its  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  this  problem.  The  representatives 
of  many  countries  have  stressed  the  urgency  of  solving  this  cardinal 
problem  and  have  urged  the  Committee  to  resume  its  consideration 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  Many  delegations  have  advocated  the  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Committee  of  proposals  on  this  problem  which  would 
take  into  account  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  . field  of 
disarmament  since  1 962,  that  is,  since  the  submission  of  the  Soviet 
draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament7  and  the 
corresponding  United  States  proposals.8  A  number  of  delegations 
have  also  emphasized  their  support  for  the  view  that  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  can  be  reached  only  with  the 
participation  of  the  maximum  number  of  militarily  important 
States  and,  in  particular,  of  all  the  nuclear  Powers.  The  resumed 
discussion  of  proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
must  not,  of  course,  lead  to  any  slackening  of  efforts  to  achieve 
international  agreements  on  collateral  disarmament  measures.  That 
point  has  been  stressed  in  the  statements  of  a  number  of 
delegations. 

63.  During  the  Committee’s  debate  on  collateral  measures, 
reference  was  made  to  the  cessation  of  all  nuclear-weapon  tests, 
including  underground  tests.  Advocating  a  positive  solution  to  that 
problem,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  stressed  its  readiness  to 
reach  immediate  agreement  on  the  prohibition  cr  underground 
nuclear- weapon  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national  means  of 


'Ante,  pp.  185-188. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  77-102. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  1 1 1-140. 
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detection  to  verify  its  observance.  The  present  state  of  modem 
science  and  technology  makes  it  possible  to  verify  compliance 
with  a  test-ban  agreement  by  national  means,  giving  all  States  the 
assurance  that  the  agreement  is  being  carried  out  in  good  faith. 
Assertions  regarding  the  need  for  international  verification  of 
compliance  with  an  underground  nuclear-weapon  test  ban  are 
without  foundation.  Agreement  on  that  problem  depends  upon  a 
political  decision. 

64.  In  evaluating  this  session  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  the  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  the  discussion  has  been 
very  useful  and  businesslike.  We  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  its  members,  the  Committee  will  be  in  a  position  to 
submit  to  States  drafts  of  new  international  agreements  designed 
to  slow  down  and  arrest  the  arms  race.  In  this  respect,  the 
Committee’s  forthcoming  summer  session  will  be  particularly 
important,  since  it  will  take  place  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

65.  In  conclusion,  I  should  Uke  to  wish  members  of  the 
Committee  success  in  using  the  forthcoming  recess  for  further 
study  of  the  problems  before  our  Committee.  We  should  like  also 
to  associate  ourselves  with  the  expressions  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  to  the  Secretariat,  the  Deputy  Special  Representative  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  his  colleagues  for  the  excellent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  servicing  of  this  Committee. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  April  30,  1970 1 

Since  we  are  concluding  today  the  spring  session  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  I  should  like  to 
comment  quite  briefly  on  the  general  course  of  our  work  this  year. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  has  grounds  for  satisfaction 
with  its  efforts  during  this  past  session  and  for  confidence  in  the 
prospect  for  a  successful  summer  -session.  We  have  made  strides  in 
analysing  the  problems  of  controlling  ch  rnical  and  biological 
weapons  and  we  are,  I  believe,  measurably  closer  to  identifying  the 
most  effective  way  of  going  about  such  control.  We  have  also 
produced  a  sea-bed  treaty  text2  which  is  in  effect  the  joint 
product  of  the  work  of  many  delegations  over  the  past  years,  and 
which  it  should  be  possible  to  complete  without  serious  difficulty 
in  good  time  for  the  General  Assembly. 

67.  As  Mr.  Roshchin  and  other  speakers  have  noted,  tne 
question  of  controlling  chemical  and  biological  weapons  has 
tended  to  dominate  our  meetings  during  these  past  two  months. 
As  we  might  expect  in  the  early  stages  of  analysing  an  arms 


'CCD/PV.  469,  pp.  22*25. 
*An!r.  pp.  185-188. 
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control  problem,  delegations  have  made  a  variety  of  suggestions 
for  progress.  Some  quite  wide  differences  of  view  among  Commit¬ 
tee  members  have  been  evident,  but  that  is  understandable  in  the 
light  of  the  difficult  problems  we  face  in  attempting  to  elaborate 
further  controls  on  the  use,  development,  production  and  stock¬ 
piling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  What  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  here  is,  for  certain  major  countries  at  least,  not  simply  a 
measure  to  prevent  armament  or  an  arms  limitation  measure  but  a 
true  disarmament  proposal.  It  has  long  been  assumed  that 
disarmament  measures  would  be  somewhat  more  difficult  and 
complex  to  negotiate  than  measures  which  do  not  touch  on 
important,  already-existing  weapons  systems,  and  we  should  not 
be  surprised  or  disheartened  when  that  assumption  turns  out  to  be 
correct. 

68.  Despite  the  differences  among  us,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  because  of  them,  we  have  made  good  progress.  We  have 
deepened  our  knowledge  about  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  we  have  gained  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  broad  concerns  underlying  the 
approach  of  Committee  members  to  that  issue.  We  in  the  United 
States  delegation  have  noted  an  increased  awareness  in  the 
Committee  of  the  particularly  difficult  problems  posed  by 
chemical  weapons.  As  I  have  emphasized  throughout  this  session, 
we  share  the  desire  of  Committee  members  to  continue  to  work 
vigourously  towards  a  solution  of  those  problems. 

69.  We  have  noted  also  that  the  general  approach  embodied  in 
the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention,3  has  not  been  seriously 
questioned  as  providing  sound  procedures  for  the  control  of 
biological  weapons.  There  is  an  obvious  and  real  difference  of  view 
as  to  the  context  in  which  those  procedures  should  be  put  into 
effect-that  is,  whether  they  should  be  adopted  independently  of 
controls  on  chemical  weapons  or  only  in  company  with  such 
controls-but  so  far  as  the  procedures  ihemselves  are  concerned 
they  seem  to  be  accepted  as  sound  and  reasonable  by  most 
delegations.  The  explicit  extension  of  the  coverage  of  the  draft 
convention  to  include  toxins  which  the  United  States  proposed  on 
28  April4  would  in  our  view  strengthen  the  draft  as  an  arms 
control  measure,  and  we  are  gratified  at  the  comment  which  Lord 
Oialfont  made  this  morning  that  our  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
United  Kingdom  draft  convention  might  be  modified  seems  to  do 
what  is  required.5 

70.  With  the  negotiation  and  presentation  to  the  Committee 
of  a  second  revised  joint  draft  prohibiting  the  emplacement  or 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  th<; 
sea-bed  we  have  taken  a  further  important  step  towards  preventing 


5  Documents  o.n  Disarmament.  19(9.  pp.  431  ff. 
4 Ante,  pp.  189-190. 
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an  arms  race  in  an  area  which  man  is  just  beginning  to  explore  and 
develop.  The  United  States  delegation  has  noted,  in  the  course  of 
recent  consultations  with  other  delegations,  that  there  is  broad 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  reflected  in  the  new  draft.  We  are 
confident  that  when  we  reconvene  on  16  June  we  will  be  able  to 
move  ahead  on  the  sea-bed  question  expeditiously  and  in  a 
constructive  manner  so  that  a  draft  treaty  car*  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  its  consideration,  tf  we  concentrate  on  the 
sea-bed  treaty  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  recess, 
perhaps  devoting  to  it  two  or  three  of  our  first  few  meetings,  we 
should  be  able  to  complete  our  work  on  this  issue  in  good  time. 
We  could  then  move  on  to  the  other  important  issues  with  which 
we  must  deal  during  tne  summer. 

7 1 .  Many  delegations  have  already  referred  in  their  statements 
to  General  Assembly  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)6  which  requests 
us  to  work  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  I 
would  expect  that  this  will  be  one  of  our  principal  tasks  when  we 
reconvene. 

72.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  believes,  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  negotiations,  that 
the  best  way  to  make  progress  toward  the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  is  to  concentrate  on  concrete  and  specific 
measures.  But  certainly  the  exercise  called  for  in  General 
Assembly  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  can  play  a  useful  role  in  the 
rededication  of  our  efforts  to  broader  goals  and  in  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  specific  measures  which  will  be  the  milestones  on  the  path 
to  those  goals.  Some  delegations  have  already  begun  to  give  this 
question  careful  attention,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  ideas 
v/hich  they  have  been  developing,  together  with  the  thoughts  that 
other  Committee  members  may  bring  back  after  the  recess,  will  be 
a  positive  contribution  to  our  work  this  summer. 

73.  There  are  in  addition  several  topics  on  which  as  yet  this 
year  we  have  hardly  touched.  One  such  topic-and  a  most 
important  one-is  the  comprehensive  test  ban  and  the  related  and 
useful  Canadian  initiative  embodied  in  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2604  A  (XXIV)  on  seismic  detection  of  underground  events.7 
We  have  before  us  also  the  proposal  for  a  cut-off  of  the  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes.  A  significant 
modification  to  this  proposal  was  put  forward  by  the  United 
States  last  year  and  fhe  United  States  delegation  continues  to 
believe  that  the  cut-off  plan  deserves  careful  consideration  by  the 
Committee. 

74.  It  seems  clear  that  if  we  are  to  deal  fully  and  completely 
with  all  the  complex  questions  we  have  before  us  and  if  we  are  to 
finish  our  work  well  in  advance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 


*  Documents  on  Diutr moment,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 
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session  of  the  General  Assembly  we  will  have  to  make  good  use  of 
the  forthcoming  recess  and  be  prepared  to  work  at  a  brisk  pace 
when  we  reconvene  in  June.  I  should  like  to  mention  in  tliis  regard 
that,  if  any  members  of  the  Committee  find  during  the  recess  that 
specific  questions  have  arisen  about  our  work,  the  United  States 
for  its  part  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  discuss  those  questions 
through  diplomatic  channels.  We  believe  that  consultations  among 
members  when  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
is  not  in  session  can  help  all  of  us  in  our  preparations  and  thereby 
expedite  our  work  when  we  return  to  Geneva. 

75.  Before  leaving  Geneva,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  Acting 
Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Epstein,  and 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  staff  who  have  been  working 
here  in  the  Palais,  and  particularly  our  interpreters,  for  their 
continued  excellent  performance  in  providing  all  of  us  with  the 
efficient  services  necessary  for  our  work. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Premier  Kosygin 
[Extracts],  May  4, 19708 


Question  by  Izvestia  Correspondent  M.  Ilyinsky.  -How  do  you 
assess  the  possible  influence  of  the  present  events  in  Cambodia  on 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in  particular,  on  progress  in 
questions  of  European  security? 

Answer.-  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  the 
necessity  to  take  steps  in  Europe  to  strengthen  European  security 
is  confirmed  still  mote  clearly.  The  Soviet  government  holds  to  its 
view  on  the  necessity  of  convening  an  all-European  conference 
that  would  serve  to  strengthen  all-European  security  and  thereby 
to  strengthen  security  the  world  over. 


Question  by  L.  Loewe,  Correspondent  of  the  West  Ccrman 
Radio  Network  Westdeutscherrundfunk.- In  the  light  of  the 
aggression  in  Cambodia,  is  the  Soviet  government  considering  the 
possibility  of  breaking  off  the  Soviet-American  talks  in  Vienna? 

Answer.  -Our  delegation  went  to  Vienna  with  instructions  from 
the  Soviet  governmem  to  conduct  serious  negotiations  with  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  on  a  highly  important  problem  of 
interest  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world-the  question  of  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  strategic  armaments.  Of  course, 
negotiations  are  built  on  trust,  and  at  a  time  when  agreements  are 
being  broken,  when  international  documents  are  being  treated  in  a 
high-handed  manner,  then  of  course,  this  puts  us  on  our  guard.  1 


*  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol  22,  no.  18  (June  2,  1970),  p.  4. 
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must  say  that  this  action  by  the  U.S.A.  does  not  in  the  least 
strengthen  trust  between  our  two  states,  and  without  trust 
negotiations  are  very  difficult. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon 
[Extract],  May  8, 19709 

. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  Inaugural  Address,  you  said  that  one 
of  your  goals  was  to  bring  us  together  in  America.  You  said  that 
you  wanted  to  move  us  in  inter*  aiional  terms  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiation.  You  said  you  wanted  to 
bring  peace  to  Vietnam.  During  the  past  2  weeks,  it  seems  that  we 
are  farther  than  ever  from  those  goals.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  apparent  failure? 

The  President.  Don’t  judge  us  too  quickly.  When  it  comes  to 
negotiation,  I  would  suggest  that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  some 
very  important  talks  are  going  forward  on  arms  limitation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  still  far  apart.  But  I  will  predict  now  that 
there  will  be  an  agreement.  When  the  agreement  comes  it  will  have 
great  significance.  I  say  that  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  far 
apart  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  our  policy  toward  Southeast  Asia, 
in  our  policy  toward  the  Mideast;  but  I  say  that  where  the 
problem  of  arms  is  concerned,  here  is  where  our  interests  are 
together.  The  Soviet  Union  has  just  as  great  an  interest  as  we  have 
in  seeing  that  there  is  some  limitation  on  nuclear  arms. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee:  Strategic  Balance  and  Arms  Limitation, 
May  12,  19701 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Dr.  Foster,  Admiral  Moorer  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  this  Committee  key  aspects  of  the  strategic  balance,  and 
the  relationship  of  United  States  strategic  force  programs  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  which  we  are  conducting 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy  for  the  1970’s,  characterized  these  talks  as  “the  most 
important  arms  control  negotiations  this  country  has  ever  en¬ 
tered.”2 


*  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  May  IK  1970,  p.  620. 

1  The  Li  mi  tat  ion  of  Strategic  Arms:  Hearings  Before  the  oubio.r.~Jt:.e  on  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  Second  Session,  pu  II,  pp.  105-1  id. 

*  United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's :  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace  (H.  doc.  91- 
258,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sets.),  p.  137. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  I,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  our 
military  leadership  hope  that  SALT  will  be  successful. 

The  President  has  stated  the  fundamental  purpose  of  our 
strategic  forces: 

. . .  The  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic  posture  is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their  will  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority.  We  must  insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  in  contemplating  a  nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war,  such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Europe.* 

This  purpose  is  independent  of  SALT.  One  way  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  however,  is  through  SALT.  The  purpose  of  these 
talks  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  an  agreement- 
acceptable  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  United  States- 
which  can  improve  the  security  of  both  countries,  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  nuclear  war  will  occur,  and  reduce  the  portion  of 
our  national  resources  devoted  to  strategic  weapons.  We  brieve 
that  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  historic  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  We  believe  such  an 
isreement  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  provided  the 
Soviets  do,  in  fact,  share  our  objective  of  deterrence. 

It  is  my  responsibility  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to  recommend 
those  programs  that  are  deemed  appropriate  for  preserving 
national  security.  In  formulating  these  recommendations  and  in 
presenting  our  programs  to  Congress,  we  have  outlined  the 
rationale  underlying  the  strategic  programs  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget. 

As  I  noted  in  my  Defense  Report,  and  have  reiterated 
elsewhere,  we  believe  that  today  we  do  have  sufficient  forces  for 
deterrence.  However,  we  are  very  much  disturbed  by  what  we  have 
observed  about  the  character  and  rate  of  buildup  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  Thus,  our  concern  is  not  about  today,  or  even 
next  year.  Our  concern  is  about  what  the  future  may  bring. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  what  has  been  happening  in  the  past 
several  years  in  the  changing  relationship  between  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces  and,  in  particular,  the  accelerated  momentum  that 
the  Soviets  have  achieved  since  1965. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  some  220  older-type  missile 
launchers  somewhat  similar  to  the  54  TITANs  we  had.  Today,  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  type  of  missile  is  about  the  same. 

In  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  small  ICBM  launchers 
comparable  to  our  MINUTEMAN  force,  for  which  we  had 
established  a  force  goal  of  1,000  launchers.  Today,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  over  800  operational  launchers  similar  to  MINUTE- 
MAN,  and  the  Soviets  could  have  in  excess  of  1,000  launchers 
within  the  next  two  years. 


*Antc,  p.  22. 
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In  1965,  there  were  no  operational  launchers  for  the  large 
So'/iet  SS-9  missile  for  which  the  United  States  has  no  counter¬ 
part:  today,  there  are  some  220  operational  with  at  least  60  more 
under  construction,  and  testing  of  a  multiple  re-entry  vehicle-the 
triplet  version-continues. 

In  1965,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  had  a 
depressed  trajectory  ICBM  or  a  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System.  Today,  the  Soviets  have  tested  both  configurations  and 
could  have  an  operational  version  already  deployed.  We  have 
nothing  like  that  under  development. 

Since  1965,  the  Soviet  nuclear-propelled  ballistic  missile  sub¬ 
marine  force  has  grown  rapidly  from  about  25  missile  launchers  to 
over  200.  Two  years  from  now,  some  400-500  “POLARIS-type” 
missile  launchers  should  be  operational,  and  by  1974-75  this  force 
could  exceed  the  constant  U.S.  force  of  656  SLBM  launchers. 

While  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  and  tanker  force  has  remained 
relatively  constant  at  about  200  in  the  past  five  years,  the  U.S. 
force  of  heavy  bombers  has  declined  by  over  200  giving  us  a  total 
of  about  550  heavy  bombers. 

Today,  we  believe  that  64  Moscow  ABM  launchers  arc 
operational.  In  addition,  testing  for  new  pnd/or  improved  ABM 
systems  continues,  while  several  of  the  krge  surveillance  radars, 
that  have  an  important  early  warning  anc  tracking  function  in  the 
Soviet  AbM  weapons  system,  are  already  deployed.  The  United 
States  has  no  operational  ABM  components  in  place.  We  have 
reoriented  and  slowed  down  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1967-then  SENTINEL,  now  SAFE¬ 
GUARD. 

What  these  facts  show  is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  past  five 
years,  has  multiplied  its  strategic  offensive  missile  launchers  from 
around  300  to  about  1,500,  a  five  Told  increase.  In  the  heavy 
bomber  area,  the  Soviets  still  have  about  the  same  number  that 
they  had  in  1965-200,  of  which  50  are  configured  as  tankers. 

The  United  States,  by  contrast,  has  made  no  increase  in  the 
force  level  that  was  established  around  1 965  for  strategic  offensive 
missile  launchers— 1 7 1 0— and  has  actually  reduced  its  heavy 
bomber  force  in  this  period  by  more  than  200-from  780  to  about 
550. 

In  terms  of  total  force  megatonnage,  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
a  four-fold  increase  during  His  period.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States  has  reduced  its  total  force  megatonnage  by  more  than  40 
percent. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  future  because  of  the  momentum 
in  this  Soviet  buildup.  The  rapid  Soviet  buildup  in  the  past  five 
years  has  reached  the  point  where  there  is  reason  to  wonder  what 
the  Soviet  goal  is.  It  also  raises  a  serious  question  in  our  minds 
about  the  future  adequacy  of  our  forces.  Advances  in  Soviet 
deployments  and  technology  could  threaten  the  survivability  of 
our  ICBMs  and  bombers. 
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Our  concern  is  based  on  the  fact  that  our  restraint  in  weapons 
deployments  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the  Soviet  buildup  in 
that  same  period  have  led  to  a  current  situation  where  we  are,  in 
essence,  at  a  crossover  point  in  the  strategic  balance.  What  gives 
this  concern  urgency  is  the  momentum  behind  Soviet  deployments 
and  developments  in  major  strategic  systems  that  could  carry  them 
well  beyond  the  crossover  point  in  a  short  period  of  time,  unless 
we  take  major  offsetting  actions. 

In  planning  our  forces,  we  also  must  recognize  that  the  recent 
launching  of  a  satellite  has  reinforced  our  judgment  on  the 
potential  capability  of  Communist  China’s  ICBM  technology. 

In  considering  whether  our  forces  will  be  adequate,  we  cannot 
assume-no  matter  how  high  our  hopes-that  a  SALT  agreement 
will  be  reached,  nor  can  we  know  what  its  provisions  might  be. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  want  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
complicate  SALT  by  our  own  actions. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  all  U.S  systems  are  subject  to 
negotiation.  But  it  is  even  more  important  for  al)  of  us  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  we  do  not  yet  have  an  agreement  that  preserves 
our  security. 

The  problem  is  simple  to  formulate,  but  difficult  to  solve:  we 
must  keep  open  options  that  would  be  appropriate  either  if  an 
agreement  is  reached,  or  if  there  is  no  agreement  at  all.  In  other 
words,  we  must  preserve  flexibility  on  strategic  programs  for  any 
possible  outcome: 

( 1 )  For  those  programs  that  will  still  be  required  even  if  there  is 
an  agreement. 

(2)  For  those  programs  which  we  would  need  relatively  soon  if 
agreement  is  not  reached,  recognizing  that  we  can  stop  or  modify 
these  programs  if  agreement  is  reached.  And- 

(3)  For  the  research  necessary  for  programs  that  we  might  need 
in  the  future,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  SALT. 

We  have  been  guided  by  these  considerations  in  formulating  our 
programs  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

Most  of  the  recent  discussion  has  focused  on  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  proceed  during  these  talks  with  additional  minimal 
deployment  ot  the  SAFEGUARD  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  program  as 
well  as  deployment  of  the  Multiple  Indepcndently-targetable 
Re-entry  Vehicles  (MIRVs)  for  MINUTEMAN  and  POLARIS 
which  were  previously  approved  and  funded  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons  for  our  recommending  these 
programs.  One  concerns  the  preservation  of  our  deterrent.  The 
other  involves  our  negotiating  position  in  Vienna.  Let  me  say  a 
few  words  about  this  latter  issue  first. 

Much  argument  has  been  put  fo'ward  that  we  should  stop  the 
previously  scheduled  MIRV  deployments  and  defer  additional 
SAFEGUARD  deployment  at  this  time,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
prospect  for  a  successful  agreement. 
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I  do  not  find  this  proposal  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  strategic 
arms  limitation-but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  arms  limitation  talks,  which  is  to  sit  down  at  the 
table  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  work  out  an  agreement  that 
provides  essential  security  and  is  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Were  we  to  forego  deployment  of  the  programs  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  deterrent  posture  in  the 
absence  of  a  SALT  agreement,  I  believe  we  would  convey  to  the 
Soviets  the  impression  that  their  strategic  buildup  is  tolerable- 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  and  growing  concern.  It  would 
suggest  to  them  that  we  are  prepared  to  postpone  unilaterally  and 
indefinitely  these  programs,  while  they  continue  their  deploy¬ 
ments  with  the  momentum  I  have  just  described. 

Such  a  course  of  action  could  also  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  maintain,  and  perhaps  even  accelerate,  the  pace  of  those 
programs.  It  is  apparent  that  our  restraint  in  not  going  beyond  the 
level  of  missile  launchers  decided  upon  five  years  ago  has  not 
caused  the  tempo  of  Soviet  strategic  deployments  to  slacken. 

It  is  essential  to  the  conclusion  of  a  mutually  acceptable  and 
meaningful  agreement  that  the  Soviets  be  willing  to  constrain  the 
offensive  deployments  that  could  threaten  our  deterrent.  If  we 
were  to  refrain  now  from  moving  to  protect  our  deterrent,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  achieved  a  one-sided  arms  control 
limitation  without  agreeing  to  any  constraints  on  its  own  forces.  I 
believe  that  such  a  prospect  would  be  a  most  serious  reverse 
incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  a  meaningful  agreement. 

It  has  been  supested  that,  as  an  alternative,  we  should  propose 
to  the  Soviet  Union  an  immediate  cessation  of  MIRV  testing  and  a 
halt  to  the  deployment  of  MIRVs  and  other  strategic  systems. 
Virtually  everyone  endorsing  this  view  has  agreed  that  adequate 
verification  should  be  provided.  But  I  would  point  out  that  this 
proposal  raises  such  complex  questions  that  negotiating  it  could  be 
as  complicated  as  the  negotiation  of  2  durable  and  comprehensive 
agreement. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  reason  for  proceeding  with 
the  modified  SAFEGUARD  program  and  the  deployment 
of  MIRVs,  some  have  argued  that  the  United  States  and 

the  Soviet  Union  both  possess  an  adequate  deterrent  today. 

I  agree.  But  I  should  point  out  that  weapons  in  inventory 
which  can  survive  and  penetrate  today  would  not  necess¬ 
arily  have  that  capability  five  or  seven  years  from  now. 
We  must  ensure  that  these  forces  cannot  ever  be  eroded  to 
the  point  where  there  would  be  serious  doubt  about  our 

capability  to  retaliate  effectively  after  a  surprise  attack.  In 
other  words,  we  must  guarantee  the  survival  of  sufficient 
forces-under  all  foreseeable  conditions-so  that  the  Soviet 

Union  knows  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  attack  the 

United  States,  today  or  in  the  future. 
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I  believe  there  are  two  ways  to  achieve  such  a  guarantee, 
through  negotiations,  and  through  appropriate  force  planning  and 
deployments.  We  are  pursuing  both  paths.  Naturally,  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  two.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  you 
would  view  a  strategic  arms  agreement  that  would  place  the 
United  States  at  a  disadvantage  as  acceptable  to  our  security. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  our  strategic  programs.  As  1 
noted,  we  must  base  our  planning  on  the  situation  that  we 
perceive,  since  we  do  not  have  an  arms  agreement.  Naturally,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  conclusively  that  the  projections  of 
future  Soviet  strategic  weapons  deployments  which  we  must 
consider  will,  in  fact,  become  a  reality.  But  the  momentum  they 
have  established  makes  it  imperative  that  we  preserve  our  strategic 
options.  The  programs  that  we  have  recommended  and  are 
recommending  are  designed  to  preserve  the  availability  of  neces¬ 
sary  options. 

Let  me  review  the  two  important  programs  which  have  received 
emphasis  in  the  current  debate  over  strategic  armaments- SAFE¬ 
GUARD  and  MIRV. 

In  this  transitional  budget  year,  the  modified  Phase  2  SAFE¬ 
GUARD  program  is  the  only  additional  step  we  are  recommending 
to  preserve  the  survivability  of  our  land-based  deterrent.  We  chose 
this  course  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  thif.  year  of  either 
adding  to  our  offensive  potential,  or  taking  other  steps  which 
would  complicate  the  problems  of  arms  control.  The  suggestions 
made  last  year  that  we  either  increase  our  offensive  forces  or 
assume  a  posture  of  “launch-on-waming”  are  examples  in  the  first 
case  of  the  hard  and  difficult  decisions  the  fiscal  year  1971 
program  is  designed  to  postpone,  and,  in  the  second  case,  of  a 
situation  which  no  Prerklent  would  want  to  face  as  the  only 
course  of  action  available  in  an  impending  crisis. 

SAFEGUARD  is  not  provocative  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  does 
not  threaten  the  Soviet’s  offensive  forces  in  any  way  if  their 
objective  is  deterrence.  It  clearly  does  not  provide  a  heavy  defense 
of  our  cities. 

SAFEGUARD  is  designed  to  provide  us  the  options  to  fulfill 
any  or  all  of  several  objectives,  including:  to  preserve  the 
survivability  of  our  land-based  deterrent  forces,  to  defend  against 
the  potential  ICBM  threat  from  China,  and  to  defend  against 
accidental  iaunches  from  any  source. 

If  there  is  a  SALT  agreement,  it  could  be  consistent  with  the 
deployment  of  SAFEGUARD. 

If  a  SALT  agreement  precluded  any  ABMs,  then  we  could  halt 
the  deployment  or  dismantle  the  SAFEGUARD  components.  If 
we  did,  we  would  have  to  regard  SAFEGUARD  as  money  well 
spent,  since  it  may  have  encouraged  agreement  at  SALT.  In  any 
case,  its  continuation  today  is  necessary  insurance  that  we  must  have. 

This  is  true  because  if  there  is  no  SALT  agreement  and  we  did 
not  have  the  SAFEGUARD  deployment  or  some  other  offsetting 
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action  underway,  we  would  have  lost  the  lead  time  necessary  to 
counter  effectively  the  growing  Soviet  threat  to  our  land-based 
deterrent  forces. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  strategic  program  of  importance,  we 
are  continuing  the  previously  approved  program  of  deploying 
MIRVs  for  POSEIDON  and  MINUTEMAN  for  two  reasons: 

1 .  To  make  sure  that  an  adequate  deterrent  survives  in  the  face 
of  the  increasing  vulnerability  of  MINUTEMAN  and  bom¬ 
bers  to  the  Soviet  strategic  threat. 

2.  To  insure  that  our  surviving  retaliatory  forces  can  penetrate 
Soviet  defenses  in  the  future. 

In  designing  our  MIRV  programs  we  could  have  chosen  to  use 
our  technology  to  develop  a  very  major  increase  in  our  hard  target 
kill  capability,  thus  giving  the  Soviet  Union  grounds  for  anxiety 
about  whether  our  intentions  included  preparation  for  a  major 
counterforce  capability.  We  have  not  followed  this  path  but  have 
instead  used  the  technology  to  enhance  our  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  ABM  defenses  and  to  cover  soft  retaliatory  targets  with 
fewer  surviving  U.S,  missiles.  Thus,  our  scheduled  MIRV  deploy¬ 
ment  Is  designed  to  preserve  our  deterrent  in  the  least  threatening 
way  in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities. 

If  we  did  not  plan  on  actions  to  offset  the  expanding  threat— I 
would,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  have  to  face  the  possibility  that,  in 
the  mid-to-late  1970’s,  we  might  no  longer  be  able  to  rely  on  either 
the  Bomber  or  MINUTEMAN  force  to  survive  a  surprise  attack.  In 
such  a  situation,  without  MIRV,  we  would  be  left  with  only  the 
POLARIS  deterrent  force  in  our  strategic  arsenal  for  high-confi- 
denc°  retaliatory  purposes. 

Many  people  overlook  the  fact  that  a  veiy  large  percentage  of 
our  retaliatory  power  (measured  in  terms  of  both  warheads  and 
megatons)  is  carried  by  our  bombers  and  land-based  missile 
forces.  As  I  noted  in  the  Defense  Report,  we  have  some  4,200 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  our  strategic  force  today.  Only  about 
15  percent  of  those  weapons  are  carried  by  the  POLARIS  SLBM 
force,  while  about  60  percent  of  them  are  carried  by  our  bombers 
and  25  percent  by  our  ICBMs. 

If  w^  permit  our  ICBM  a.  d  bomber  forces  to  become  highly 
vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack  by  the  mid-to-late  1970’s,  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  relying  on  the  submarines  at  sea  and 
on  alert -carrying  even  less  than  15  percent  of  our  strategic 
weapons-for  retaliation  with  high  confidence. 

We  are  fully  confident  that  the  SLBM  force  at  sea  is 
invulnerable  to  surprise  attack  today  and  should  remain  so  for  the 
next  five  to  seven  years  and  hopefully  longer.  But  is  that  fraction 
of  the  force  which  is  at  sea  and  on  alert  enough-is  that  posture 
sufficient-to  insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  deterred?  I  do 
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not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  take  this  kind  of  a  risk  with  our 
national  security.  The  MIRV  deployments  provide  an  essential 
increase  in  targeting  flexibility  to  offset  the  growing  vulnerability 
of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  continuing  these  previously  scheduled  MIRV  deploy¬ 
ments. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  Soviet  Union’s  activities  in 
the  anti-ballistic  missile  Held.  In  order  to  be  confident  in  our 
deterrent,  we  must  insure  not  only  that  enough  retaliatory 
weapons  are  left  after  a  Soviet  first  strike,  but  also  that  they  are 
able  to  reach  their  target.  An  extensive  ABM  capability  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  could  greatly  reduce  our  confidence  in  our 
penetration  capability. 

By  the  mid-to-late  1970’s  Soviet  strategic  air  defenses  and 
missile  defenses  could  be  quite  formidable.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  air  defense  capability  they  already  possess,  the  Soviets 
are  pursuing  a  vigorous  anti-baiiistic  missile  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  designed  to  improve  the  present  operational  system 
or  to  develop  substantially  better  second-generation  ABM  com¬ 
ponents. 

You  all  know  that  with  regard  to  ABM  defenses,  long-lead  items 
are  the  acquisition  and  tracking  radars.  For  a  decade  now,  the 
Soviets  have  been  deploying  a  system  of  such  radars.  As  I  noted  in 
my  Defense  Report,  “The  Soviets  probably  have  a  number  of 
these  early  warning  radars  either  operating  or  under  construction, 
and  as  such  are  expanding  their  surveillance  coverage  to  include 
most  of  the  areas  that  are  of  concern  to  them.”  In  addition  to  the 
Moscow  ABM  system,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  a  very  extensive, 
sophisticated  air  defense  system  across  the  approaches  to  Western 
Russia.  We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  have 
given  or  will  give  this  system,  called  the  SA-5  or  TALLINN 
system,  an  ABM  role.  We  believe  such  a  role  is  technically  feasible 
for  this  system.  This  is  a  problem  of  particular  concern  because  of 
the  extent  of  the  TALLINN  deployment— over  1,000  intercepter 
missile  launchers. 

Turning  now  to  possible  arms  limitation  agreements,  if  a  SALT 
agreement  were  concluded  which  banned  MIRVs,  we  would,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  honor  it.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  such 
an  agreement  would  have  to  include  acceptable  verification 
provisions. 

If  no  SALT  agreement  were  reached,  and  we  do  not  deploy 
MIRVs  on  schedule,  we  will  have  lost  the  lead  times  necessary  to 
counter  potential  Soviet  defenses  and  the  future  threats  to  the 
survivability  of  our  offensive  forces. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note  that,  in  the 
past  fifteen  months: 

We  have  not  accelerated  the  planned  deployment  of  offensive 
systems,  but  have  actually  slowed  it  down. 
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We  have  slowed  down  the  previously  approved  ABM  deploy¬ 
ment  plan,  keyed  it  to  the  emerging  threat,  and  reoriented  the 
the  system  to  provide  more  timely  protection  for  our  land-based 
deterrent  forces. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  Defense  Report, 
we  are  seeking  every  opportunity  to  enhance  the  possibility  of 
achieving  an  agreement  and  avoid  exacer  jating  the  arms  race-by 
deferring  decisions,  taking  minimal  steps,  and  deliberately  accept¬ 
ing  some  increased  risk.  We  could  have  recommended  a  consider¬ 
ably  expanded  strategic  forces  program  for  the  forthcoming  year.  I 
believe  there  are  many  who  would  view  such  a  recommendation  as 
appropriate,  in  light  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commun/5t 
programs. 

We  have  not  done  so.  Neither  have  we  recommended  that  the 
United  States  unilaterally  defer  or  abandon  those  programs  that 
are  deemed  appropriate,  in  the  absence  of  a  safeguarded  agree¬ 
ment,  to  preserve  our  future  security. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  proper  place  to  deliberate  these 
complex  issues  is  at  the  conference  table  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  talks  are  in  progress.  We  cannot  foresee  the  outcome,  but  let 
me  reiterate  that  we  hope  for  success-for  an  agreement  that 
preserves  our  security  and  permits  a  continued  deferral  of  these 
hard  choices  that  we  face  with  regard  to  new  strategic  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  concerned  about  the  momentum  evident 
in  the  strategic  programs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  implications 
of  that  momentum  for  the  strategic  balance  in  the  future.  We  are 
also  quite  conscious  of  the  Communist  Chinese  strategic  weapons 
program-and  of  the  recent  demonstration  of  Chinese  competence. 

These  strategic  issues  are  complex,  and  are  not  susceptible  to 
simple,  easily  agreed  solutions.  We  cannot  guarantee  that  our 
approach  is  precisely  right-that  the  modest  program  we  are 
recommending  will  not  be  too  little  or  too  much  for  the  future. 
But  I  believe  that  it  is  a  responsible  program,  consistent  with  our 
security,  and  entirely  appropriate  to  preserve  our  options  in  this 
transitional  year,  pending  further  developments  in  the  strategic 
situation. 

In  summary,  let  me  recall  that  two  of  the  three  principles 
President  Nixon  deems  essential  for  peace  are  strength  and  a 
willingness  to  negotiate.  We  are  serious  in  searching  for  a  stable 
and  lasting  peace.  We  are  serious  in  our  willingness  to  negotiate. 
We  are  negotiating  now  in  Vienna.  As  the  President  noted  last 
Friday  night,  he  believes  we  will  be  successful  in  negotiating  an 
agreement.4 

But  we  are  also  serious  about  maintaining  our  strength.  Without 
this  element,  without  preserving  our  strength,  there  would  be  no 
need-no  incentive  -for  the  other  side  to  negotiate.  And  I  do  not 


4  Supra. 
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believe  that  prospect  would  enhance  the  possibilities  for  achieving* 
the  durable  peace  that  we  all  desire.  That  is  why  we  feel  it  is 
essential  to  continue  those  programs  and  options  designed  to 
preserve  our  strength,  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing  at  the 
negotating  table  our  search  for  an  early  and  effective  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement. 


Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Amendments, 

May  12, 1970s 

An  Act 

To  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
authorisation  for  appropriations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
sentence  of  section  49(a)  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2589(a)),6  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  “$18,500,000”,  the  following:  “,  and  tor  the 
two  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  the  sum  of  $17,500,000,”. 

Approved  May  12,  1970. 

News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers:  Cam¬ 
bodian  incursion  and  Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 

[Extract],  May  13, 19701 

•  *  •  •  •  •  • 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  specifically,  has  the  incursion  complicated 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets? 

A.  It’s  a  little  too  early  to  tell,  1  think.  As  you  know,  Kosygin 
had  his  press  conference;2  and  they  have,  1  think,  taken  some 
steps  to  gain  propaganda  advantage.  But  I  think  it’s  too  early  to 
tell.  1  don’t  see  any  indication  it’s  adversely  affected  their  attitude 
on  the  SALT  talks.  I  don’t  see  that  it's  changed  their  position  in 
the  Middle  East.  So  it’s  too  early  to  tell,  I  think.  I  think  that  the 
fact  that  Prince  Sihanouk  and  his  govemment-in-exile  has  been 
incubated  and  hatched  in  Peking  has  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
some  concern. 


'  84  sut.  207 ;  Public  Law  9 1-246. 

*Doaimentt  or.Dmrmament ,  1961,  pp.  482-49 S,ibid.,  1963,  pp.  622-623; ibid,  1965, 
p.206  .ibid.,  196S,p.m. 

'Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  1,  1970,  p.  674. 

’See  ante,  pp.  203-204. 
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Report  on  Chemical-Biological  Warfare  by  the  Subcommittee  on 

National  Security  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the  House 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  May  16, 19701 

Among  all  forms  of  warfare,  none  stands  more  condemned 
before  the  bar  of  mankind  than  the  use  of  chemicals  and  biological 
agents.  From  ancient  times  employment  of  poisons  has  been 
considered  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  war.  Today,  chemical- 
biological  weapons  are  looked  on  by  the  public  with  a  horror  and 
disgust  which  is  not  felt  for  other,  potentially  more  destructive 
arms.  The  reaction  has  been  traced  to  historical  experiences,  such 
as  the  gas  attacks  of  World  War  1,  and  even  to  deep-seated 
psychological  fears.  Whatever  its  origin,  this  revulsion  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  continuing  international  attempts  to  outlaw 
chemical-biological  warfare  (CBW). 

Among  those  attempts  the  most  noteworthy,  and  perhaps  the 
most  effective,  was  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 2  Nations  which 
adhere  to  it,  as  some  84  have,  pledge  not  to  use  against  other 
parties  to  the  protocol  “asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,” 
or  “all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices”  or  “bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare.”  As  a  result  of  reservations  to  the  protocol 
filed  by  many  countries,  only  the  first  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  prohibited  for  those  countries.  Parties  who 
have  made  such  reservations  are  free  to  use  CB  weapons  in 
retaliation  if  attacked  with  them.  Moreover,  the  protocol  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  any  party  to  develop,  manufacture,  and 
stockpile  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Although  the  United  States  was  instrumental  in  drafting  the 
protocol  of  1925  and  American  representatives  signed  it,  the 
Senate  subsequently  failed  to  ratify  the  agreement.  Reasons  for 
this  failure  are  rooted  in  historical  circumstances  and  the 
personalities  of  political  leaders  who  have  long  since  passed  from 
the  scene.  Despite  the  lack  of  any  formal  adherence  to  the 
protocol,  a  succession  of  American  Presidents  has  unilaterally 
pledged  support  for  the  principles  and  objectives  it  expresses.  The 
United  States  used  no  gas  of  any  kind  in  combat  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Through  the  years,  however,  the  pledge  has  been  seen  by  some 
Americans  as  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  actual  ratification. 
These  feelings  have  intensified  as  scientific  and  technological 
advances  applicable  to  CBW  have  increased  the  potential  danger  to 
mankind.  Developments  in  the  biological  sciences  particularly  have 
raised  fears  of  uncontrolled  global  epidemics  resulting  from 
laboratory-created  microbes,  against  which  there  may  be  no 
natural  immunity.  Moreover,  the  clear  possibility  that  knowledge 

1 Chemical  and  Biologic  J  Warfare:  U.S.  Policiet  and  International  Effect i  (Com. 
print,  91st  Cong.,  2d  »».),  pp.  1-10. 

'Document!  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
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about  CBW  will  spread  soon  to  most  of  the  world’s  nations  has 
engendered  considerable  interest  in  the  control  of  such  weapons. 

ACTION  IN  CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

The  degree  of  concern  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
demonstrated  by  the  resolutions  on  CBW  which  were  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  in  1969  by  some  108  Members  of  Congress. 
Originally  drafted  by  Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  of 
New  York,  the  resolutions  called  for:  (1)  the  President  to  resubmit 
the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification;  (2)  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  CBW  policies;  and 
(3)  a  clear  reaffirmation  of  U.S.  policy  on  no  first  use  of  gas  and 
biological  warfare.  Sent  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  resolutions  subsequently  were  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments. 

The  subcommittee  opened  hearings  on  the  resolutions  on 
November  18  by  taking  testimony  from  concerned  Members  of 
Congress,  and  2  days  later  held  a  second  hearing  with  private 
expert  witnesses.  Before  other  scheduled  sessions  could  be  held, 
however,  the  President  on  November  25  announced  his  intention 
to  resubmit  the  protocol  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  He  also 
affirmed  a  “no  first  use”  policy  for  lethal  and  “incapacitating” 
chemical  weapons,  and  unilaterally  renounced  for  the  United 
States  any  use  of  biological  weapons,  lethal  or  non-lethal,  even  in 
retaliation.3 

This  historic  announcement  had  the  effect  of  rendering  moot 
the  resolutions  before  the  subcommittee.  After  some  considera¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  international 
aspects  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  but  on  a  somewhat 
broader  scale  than  before.  Rather  than  tailor  its  hearings  to 
specific  proposals,  the  subcommittee  would  try  to  achieve  several 
objectives:  (1)  to  explore  the  meaning  and  ramifications  of  the 
President’s  announcement;  (2)  to  deepen  congressional  and  public 
understanding  of  considerations  involved  in  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol;  (3)  to  shed  additional  light  on  other  issues 
raised  domestically  and  internationally  on  America’s  CBW  policies, 
particularly  the  use  of  chemical  agents  in  Vietnam;  and  (4)  to  look 
beyond  the  protocol  ratification  to  requirements  for  new  interna¬ 
tional  agreements  to  control  the  proliferation  and  use  of  chemical 
and,  most  particularly,  biological  weapons. 

In  its  efforts  the  subcommittee  was  fortunate  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  a  distinguished  group  of  witnesses,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  nongovernmental  experts,  representatives  of 
interested  organizations,  and  spokesmen  for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Their  testimony  provided  a  significant  body  of  informa- 


pp.  592-593. 
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tion  and  expert  opinion  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The 
hearings,  together  with  an  index  and  an  appendix  of  significant 
locuments  on  CBW,  was  issued  in  January  1970,  under  the  title, 
“Chemical-Biological  Warfare:  U.S.  Policies  and  International 
Effects.” 

Based  on  the  information  obtained  during  the  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  in  this  report  is  presenting  its  analysis,  findings,  and 
recommendations  on  relevant  issues  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  CBW  ANNOUNCEMENT 
AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  INQUIRY 

The  President’s  announcement  of  November  25  must  be 
accounted  one  of  the  most  significant  official  U.S.  statements  ever 
made  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Not  only  did  it  give 
renewed  definition  and  direction  to  U.S.  policies  on  CBW,  it  also 
marked  an  important  step  in  the  global  effort  to  control  those 
much-feared  weapons.  The  brevity  of  the  statement,  however,  left 
some  questions  about  the  U.S.  position  unanswered.  During  its 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  sought  to  obtain  clarification  of 
certain  points,  specifically  the  classification  of  the  gas  DM 
(Adamsite),  the  status  of  toxins,  and  the  future  use  which  might 
be  made  of  facilities  like  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  and  Fort  Detrick,  Md., 
once  they  had  lost  much  or  all  of  their  BW  mission. 

Developed  during  World  War  1,  DM  is  a  gas  which  has  almost  no 
odor,  and  causes  headache,  coughing,  sneezing,  chest  pains, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  Used  for  a  short  time  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops  according  to  testimony  given  to  the  subcommittee,  DM  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  “riot  control  agent”  and  by  others  to 
be  an  “incapacitant”  since  it  can  induce  systemic  symptoms  which 
can  last  up  to  4  hours.  Its  status  under  the  President’s  directive 
was  unclear.  As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee’s  inquiry,  it  was 
established  that,  regardless  of  classification,  the  United  States  no 
longer  intends  to  “use,  acquire,  or  export”  DM. 

An  even  more  important  issue  was  the  status  of  toxins, 
poisonous  chemical  substances  which  are  produced  by  living 
organisms  such  as  bacteria.  Although  toxins  are  not  contagious, 
they  can  cause  severe  illness  and  even  death  if  ingested  or  inhaled. 
Among  them  are  botulinum  which  produces  the  generally  fatal 
disease,  botulism,  and  staphylococcus  enterotoxin,  which  causes 
common  food  poisoning.  Because  the  President’s  message  made  no 
reference  to  toxins,  their  status  became  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Those  who  supported  a  toxin  ban  pointed  out  that  the  toxins 
would  require  biological  means  of  production,  thus  reducing  the 
credibility  and  impact  of  the  President’s  gesture.  Those  who 
favored  retaining  toxins  suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
not  specifically  bar  their  future  use  and  thereby  lock  itself  in  a 
position  which  would  prevent  toxin  development  by  synthetic 
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chemical  processes.  Both  positions  were  aired  extensively  in  the 
subcommittee  hearings. 

The  controversy  was  resolved  on  February  14  when  the  White 
House  announced  that  the  President’s  biological  warfare  ban  had 
been  extended  to  toxins  as  “another  step,  which  we  are  willing  to 
take  unilaterally,  to  bring  about  arms  control  and  to  increase  the 
prospects  of  peace.”4 

A  third  area  of  debate  which  resulted  from  the  President’s  CBW 
statement  concerned  the  future  use  of  Government  facilities  which 
have  been  engaged  in  biological  warfare  missions.  Principally 
affected  are  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Arsenal,  where  biological  agents 
have  been  produced  and  stored,  and  Fort  Detrick,  Md.,  the  center 
of  germ  war  research.  Aware  of  the  valuable  resources  which  the 
personnel  and  laboratones  of  former  BW  centers  represent,  the 
subcommittee  sought  suggestions  from  witnesses  on  civilian 
missions  to  which  tuey  might  be  devoted.  Among  proposals 
received  were  that  BW  facilities  be  transformed  into  (1)  a 
national  center  for  testing  the  possible  toxicity  of  all  chemicals 
used  in  foods  or  in  other  major  ways  in  the  environment;  (2)  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  devoted  to  the  study  of 
bacteria-caused  disease;  and  (3)  a  central  international  laboratory 
dedicated  to  defense  measures  against  threatening  organisms, 
either  natural  or  instigated  by  man. 

From  a  Department  of  Defense  witness,  the  subcommittee 
learned  that  alternative  civilian  uses  for  the  Pine  Bluff  and  Fort 
Detrick  facilities  arc  being  actively  explored.  Although  no  final 
decision  yet  has  been  made  within  die  Government,  a  strong 
consensus  apparently  has  emerged  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  BW 
facilities  should  be  turned  to  peaceful,  civilian  uses,  rather  than  be 
shui  down. 


THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AGENTS  IN  VIETNAM 

The  most  controversial  issue  to  emerge  from  our  consideration 
of  America’s  chemical-biological  warfare  policies  and  their  interna¬ 
tional  effects  concerns  the  use  of  chemical  agents  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  More  specifically, 
those  agents  are  tear  gases  such  as  the  widely  used  CS  which  causes 
tears,  coughing,  and  burning  and  stinging  of  the  skin,  and 
herbicides  which  are  used  to  defoliate  the  jungle  and  destroy  food 
sources  of  the  enemy.  Since  each  of  these  classes  of  chemical 
agents  presents  its  own  particular  problems,  separate  consideration 
generally  is  accorded  them . 

Tear  gases. -The  Department  of  Defense  obtained  Presidential 
approval  in  November  1965,  for  use  of  tear  gases  in  Vietnam.  The 
authority  to  use  those  agents  in  military  operations  subsequently 
was  delegated  to  subordinate  commanders.  While  this  action  was 
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taken  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of  State,  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Rusk  at  the  time  envisioned  limited  use  of 
those  nonlethal  gases: 

...  We  do  not  expect  that  gas  will  be  used  in  ordinary  military  operations.  Police-type 
weapons  were  used  in  riot  control  in  South  Vietnam-as  in  many  o  jier  countries  over 
the  past  20  years -and  in  situations  analogous  to  riot  control,  wne,’  the  Vietcong,  for 
example,  were  using  civilians  as  screens  of  their  own  opt  rations.* 

In  actual  practice,  however,  the  application  of  so-called  riot 
control  agents  has  been  much  wider.  They  have  been  used  not 
only  to  save  lives  of  noncombatants  but  also  to  avoid  casualties 
among  U.S.  and  allied  forces.  For  example,  CS  has  been  used  to 
clear  tunnel  complexes  of  Vietcong  soldiers  avowing  their  killing 
or  capture  with  considerably  less  loss  of  life  to  our  troops  than 
might  otherwise  be  necessary.  It  also  is  used  in  attacks  on 
occupied  enemy  positions.  In  effect,  tear  gases  have  been  treated 
as  normal  components  of  combat  power.  As  a  result,  some  13.7 
million  pounds  of  CS  have  been  used  in  Vietnam. 

The  situation  is  clearly  one  in  which  practice  has  determined 
policy.  Despite  the  explanation  originally  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  official  spokesmen  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  these  agents  were  expected  to  be  employed,  the  primary 
criterion  of  their  use  in  combat  has  been  their  military  effective¬ 
ness.  If  in  any  way  they  can  assist  a  commander  in  carrying  out  his 
mission,  they  are  used. 

Herbicides,— Th&  principal  objective  of  herbicide  use  in  Vietnam 
has  been  to  produce  a  significant  improvement  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  visibility  in  jungle  areas.  Areas  defoliated  have  included 
our  own  base  perimeters;  roads,  trails,  and  waterways;  infiltration 
routes;  and  enemy  base  camps.  A  secondary  use  of  herbicides  is  to 
destroy  crops  in  order  to  deny  food  supplies  to  Vietcong  forces. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  herbicide  operations 
have  been  helpful  in  protecting  American  soldiers  and  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  successful  accomplishment  of  ground  combat  missions. 

Questions  have  been  raised  both  internationally  and  domes¬ 
tically  about  the  widespread  use  of  herbicides  because  of  fears 
about  their  effects  on  Vietnam’s  natural  setting  and  on  its  people. 
No  country  has  ever  been  subjected  to  such  intensive  use  of 
herbicides  as  has  South  Vietnam  since  1962.  According  to 
Department  of  Defense  figures,  as  of  the  end  of  July,  1969.  the 
United  States  has  sprayed  with  herbicides  5,070,800  acres,  a  figure 
equivalent  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  South 
Vietnam. 

When  defoliating  operations  were  begun,  herbicidal  chemicals 
were  not  believed  to  be  permanently  damaging  to  plants  or  toxic 
to  human  beings.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  evidence  has 
grown  that  concentrated  applications  may  have  drastic  effects  on 
the  environment  and  on  people  intensively  exposed.  Laboratory 
tests  have  indicated,  for  example,  that  one  frequently  used 
herbicide, 2, 4, 5 -T,  causes  birth  malformations  in  mice  and  rats.  As 

*  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents ,  1965,  pp.  845-846. 
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a  result  its  use  in  Vietnam  recently  was  halted,  at  least 
temporarily.  Other  chemicals  still  commonly  used  in  Vietnam  also 
have  been  questioned  by  members  of  the  scientific  community  for 
their  environmental  effects  and  safety  for  human  beings.  Among 
those  herbicidal  agents  are  2,4,D,  picloram,  and  cacodylic  acid. 

Collateral  issues  related  to  die  use  of  herbicides  concern  the 
possibility  of  U.S.  liability  for  expensive  damage  claims  in  the 
future,  and  th°  belief  of  some  observers  that  the  destruction  of 
food  supplies  primarily  hurts  women,  children,  and  other  noncom¬ 
batants  rather  than  hostile  forces. 

Internationally,  the  use  of  nonlethal  gases  and  herbicides  in 
Vietnam  has  resulted  in  considerable  criticism  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Nation  has  been  charged  with  violating  international 
law  including  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  with  breaking  down  the 
barriers  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  which  have  existed 
since  World  War  1.  In  December  1969,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  approved  a  resolution,  by  80  votes  to  3,  with  36  absten¬ 
tions,  declaring  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  all  chemical 
agents  which  have  direct  toxic  effect  on  men,  animals,  and  plants.6 
The  resolution  was  aimed  primarily  at  U.S.  practice  in  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  three  nations  which  voted  against  the  resolution  was 
the  United  States.  Its  position  has  been  that  neither  careful  textual 
analysis,  nor  the  history  of  negotiations,  nor  pertinent  interpreta¬ 
tions  prior  treaties  reveal  a  clear  intent  to  include  tear  gas 
among  the  protocol’s  prohibitions,  and  that,  broadly  considered, 
its  provisions  do  not  cover  the  use  of  CS  in  Vietnam.  With  respect 
to  herbicides,  the  U.S.  position  is  that  neither  the  language  of  the 
protocol  nor  the  negotiating  history  indicates  an  intention  to 
cover  antivegetation  chemical  agents.  Moreover,  the  United  States, 
although  not  a  party  to  the  protocol,  has  rejected  the  right  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  interpret  or  declare  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  embodied  in  the  protocol  or  other  treaties  “where  the 
rules  are  ambiguous  and  where  universal  consensus  is  lacking.”7 

SUBMISSION  OF  THE  PROTOCOL  TO  THE  SENATE 

In  accordance  with  the  President’s  November  25  message,  the 
executive  branch  was  reported  by  admii.xstration  witnesses  during 
subcommittee  hearings  last  December  to  be  preparing  to  send  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  Some  delay  has  been  experienced,  however,  and 
submittal  has  not  yet  occurred.  When  formal  papers  are  at  last  sent 
to  the  Senate,  it  is  expected  that  they  will,  according  to  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  include  a  reservation  on  “no  first 
use”  limited  to  chemical  weapons.  The  reservation  which  the 
executive  branch  proposes  to  make  would  be  more  restrictive  of 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  716-717. 

1  Chemical-Biological  Warfare:  U.S.  Policies  and  International  Effects :  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- first  Con¬ 
gress,  First  Session,  p,  182. 
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America’s  freedom  of  action  than  the  reservations  made  by  many 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The  United  States  would  retain  the 
right  to  retaliate  in  kind  only  with  chemical  weapons,  whereas 
some  states  have  reserved  the  right  to  use  both  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  in  retaliation.  This,  of  course,  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  President’s  November  25  statement.  Moreover,  in 
an  accompanying  message  the  administration  is  expected  to  state 
its  view  of  the  scope  of  the  protocol,  including  its  interpretation 
that  the  treaty  does  not  cover  the  use  in  war  of  tear  gas  or 
chemical  herbicides. 

If,  as  expected,  the  protocol  comes  to  the  Senate  in  such  a  form, 
that  body  would  be  faced  with  several  important,  interrelated  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  the  protocol,  the  reservation,  and  the  interpretation. 

The  protocol.—  On  the  issue  of  ratifying  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  three  general  lines  of  action  are  open  to  the  Senate:  (1)  It 
can  approve  ratification  of  the  protocol  as  requested  by  the 
Resident;  (2)  it  can  reject  the  protocol  perhaps,  to  quote  one 
opponent,  as  “an  example  of  hypocrisy  and  cynicism  unworthy  of 
ratification  by  the  United  States;  ’  (3)  it  can  keep  the  protocol  in 
committee,  as  did  the  Senate  of  1926.  Some  who  favor  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  protocol  without  any  special  interpretation  on 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  have  advocated  this  third  way,  apparently 
believing  that  the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  abandon  its 
position  on  those  chemical  agents  once  the  Vietnam  war  was 
settled  and  the  protocol  then  could  be  reviewed  and  approved 
without  an  interpretation. 

The  reservation.- If  the  Senate  determines  to  approve  the 
protocol,  it  could  take  one  of  three  positions  on  the  proposed 
reservation:  (1)  It  could  approve  the  reservation  as  submitted  by 
the  President  and  thus  give  congressional  sanction  to  the  unilateral 
renunciation  of  biological  wartare  by  the  United  States;  (2)  it 
could  reject  the  President’s  proposed  reservation  and  adopt  instead 
the  broader  “no  first  use’'  reservation  now  held  by  many  protocol 
signers.  That  action  would  conflict  with  the  President’s  unilateral 
renunciation  of  BW  and  would  cloud  U.S.  policy  on  the  issue;  (3) 
it  could  reject  any  reservation  at  all,  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
unilateral  renunciation  of  the  use  of  CW  as  well  as  BW,  even  in 
retaliation. 

The  interpretation.- Regardless  of  its  action  on  a  reservation,  if 
the  Senate  approves  the  protocol,  it  would  be  faced  with  several 
options  regarding  the  administration’s  likely  interpretation  that 
tear  gas  and  herbicides,  as  used  in  Vietnam,  are  not  covered  by  the 
treaty.  (1)  It  could  explicitly  endorse  that  interpretation,  thus 
consolidating  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  issue. 
(2)  it  could  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  thus  tacitly  accepting  the 
administration’s  position.  (3)  it  could  modify  or  revise  the 
interpretation  accepting,  for  example,  the  administration  position 
on  herbicides  but  rejecting  it  on  tear  gas,  (4)  it  could  refuse  any 
interpretation,  leaving  the  issue  to  future  negotiations  among 
protocol  signatories.  (5)  it  could  express  its  own  interpretation 


that  tear  gas  and  herbicides  are  prohibited  by  the  protocol. 

Obviously,  some  courses  of  action  suggested  above  are  more  likely 
than  others.  The  range  of  options  does,  however,  point  up  the 
complex  issues  involved  in  Senate  approval  of  the  protocol.  The 
situation  suggests  that  optimism  may  be  unwarranted  about  the 
ease  with  which  Senate  ratification  will  be  accomplished.  Deadly 
serious  issues  are  involved  about  which  reasonable  men  may 
differ. 


LOOKING  BEYOND  THE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL 

Impetus  is  given  to  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  by  the 
clear  prospects  of  CBW  proliferation  both  among  countries 
obtaining  a  capability  and  in  the  types  of  CB  agents  which  might 
be  available  for  use  in  warfare. 

The  proliferation  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  would 
tend  to  change  the  world’s  balance  of  power  reducing  U.S.  power. 
The  military  advantage  which  large,  rich  nations  like  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  over  small,  poor  countries  in  a 
conventional  war  is  significantly  reduced  by  the  economics  of 
chemical  weapons.  Moreover,  a  simple  biological  warfare  capabil¬ 
ity,  enough  to  cover  small  neighboring  countries  or  several 
metropolitan  areas  within  the  United  States,  is  within  the  easy 
reach  of  most  countries.  The  biological  agent  can  be  grown  in  a 
public  health  laboratory  and  covertly  delivered  in  the  normal 
course  of  commerce. 

Thus,  it  is  argued,  the  United  States  and  other  world  powers 
would  lose  some  of  the  relati/e  advantage  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  capability  which  results  from  their  wealth  and 
technology.  Strong  incentives,  therefore,  exist  to  discourage  other 
nations  from  acquiring  chemical  and  biological  capabilities. 

Secondly,  on  the  immediate  horizon  are  modern  developments 
in  molecular  genetics  which  could  result  in  manmade  viruses  for 
which  there  would  be  no  natural  immunities  and  against  which  no 
reasonable  defense  could  be  mounted.  Because  of  the  dangers  to 
all  mankind  in  the  use  of  such  agents,  they  would  hardly  be  used 
as  a  result  of  any  rational  military  decision,  but  obviously  might 
abet  aggressive  insurgence  or  blackmail.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  consequences  if  such  agents  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  future  Hitler. 

As  the  accumulation  and  development  of  CB  weapons  is 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,  the  world  is  confronted  more  with 
the  awesome  possibility  that  they  will  be  used.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  effects  of  these  agents  in  war  is 
completely  unpredictable.  If  they  were  ever  used  on  a  large  scale, 
they  could  bring  about  serious  and  radical  changes  in  our 
environment  and  society.  The  dangers  are  equally  great  for  the 
nation  reckless  enough  to  initiate  an  attack,  as  for  the  one 
attacked.  Faced  with  that  prospect,  the  world’s  nations  have 
recently  given  considerable  attention  to  the  prospects  of  their 
control.  At  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last  year  CBW 
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was  the  subject  of  extensive  debate -attracting  more  attention 
than  any  other  single  disarmament  topic.  Both  in  1969  and  1970, 
the  subject  has  been  a  principal  agenda  item  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD).  Because 
the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  some 
believe  it  has  been  prevented  from  taking  positions  of  leadership  in 
international  forums  which  are  discussing  crucial  CBW  issues. 

Already  several  draft  resolutions  and  conventions  for  restricting 
and  in  some  cases,  prohibiting  the  production  and  any  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  have  been  introduced  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  CCD.  The  United  States  has  expressed  its 
support  for  the  principles  of  the  British  draft  convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  biological  methods  of  warfare.8  An  alternative 
approach  has  been  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  draft 
convention  which  offers  prohibitions  against  developing,  pro¬ 
ducing,  or  stockpiling  of  chemical  as  well  as  biological  warfare 
agents.9  Because  the  Russian  proposal  poses  serious  problems  for 
verification  of  limitations  on  chemical  weapons,  the  United  States 
has  backed  the  British  approach  of  dealing  with  this  complex  arms 
control  problem  on  a  step-by-step  basis^  taking  the  most  urgent 
and  manageable  proolems  first,  that  is,  those  related  to  biological 
weapons.  Current  debate  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference 
has  centered  on  the  wisdom  of  dealing  with  biological  warfare 
apart  from  chemical  warfare. 

While  current  U.S.  efforts  are  devoted  to  promoting  the 
principles  of  the  British  draft  convention,  research  work  is  being 
done  by  ACDA  looking  toward  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  as  well.  An  ACDA  spokesman  pointed  out  to  the 
subcommittee  that  the  key  to  control  of  CW  is  verification.  While 
policing  a  CW  ban  presents  difficult  technical  and  political 
problems,  there  is  some  optimism  that  technical  problems  involved 
in  verification  by  direct  observation  can  be  resolved,  perhaps 
leading  eventually  to  the  complete  elimination  of  chemical  agents 
of  war. 


FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

After  having  given  careful  consideration  and  review  to  the 
information,  expert  opinions  and  informed  judgments  provided  to 
the  subcommittee  during  weeks  of  hearings  on  aspects  of  U.S. 
chemical-biologic  *1  warfare  policies  and  their  international  effects, 
we  have  arrived  at  a  number  of  findings  and  conclusions. 

First,  because  of  the  obvious  dangers  to  America’s  strategic 
position  in  the  proliferation  of  biological  and  chemical  weapons,  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to  existing 
international  agreements  aimed  at  CBW  control  and  to  seek  new 
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multilateral  pacts  which  would  ban  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  CB  agents.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  such 
weapons,  particularly  those  employing  biologicals,  threaten  the 
existence  of  human  life  on  earth  or  raise  fears  of  extinction,  our 
Nation  has  a  duty  to  mankind  to  help  obtain  their  effective 
prohibition. 

Second,  the  President  deserves  commendation  for  his  leadership 
in  announcing  ins  intention  to  resubmit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  and  for  his 
unilateral  renunciation  of  any  future  use  by  the  United  States  of 
biological  weapons,  including  toxins.  It  was  a  historic  gesture 
which  reasserted  America’s  dedication  to  arms  control.  Praise  is 
also  due  those  in  Congress,  of  both  political  parties,  whose 
energetic  activities  helped  create  the  climate  for  the  President’s 
initiative. 

Third,  the  continued,  large-scale  use  of  chemical  agents  in 
Vietnam  by  the  United  States  creates  troublesome  political 
problems.  Those  problems  are  virtually  certain  to  be  central  to 
Senate  consideration  of  the  protocol,  if  it  is  submitted  as  expected 
with  an  interpretation  that  the  treaty’s  prohibitions  do  not  cover 
the  use  in  war  of  tear  gas  or  chemical  herbicides.  To  the  extent 
that  approval  of  such  an  interpretation  would  constitute  endorse¬ 
ment  of  current  CW  activities,  it  could  provoke  opposition. 
Opponents  would  include  (1)  those  who  believe  that  CS  employ¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  goes  significantly  beyond  the  restricted  usage 
justified  by  IJ.S.  officials  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made;  (2) 
those  who  feel  that  current  evidence  about  the  toxicity  of  some 
herbicides  to  man  and  nature  require  more  thorough  investigation; 
(3)  those  who  believe  the  Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  the  use  of 
tear  gas  and  herbicides  in  warfare;  and  (4)  those  who  are  sensitive 
to  international  concerns  that  American  activities  have  eroded 
barriers  against  CBW  erected  after  World  War  1.  On  that  last  point, 
it  is  possible  that  other  signatory  nations  would  not  accept  the 
United  States  as  a  party  to  the  protocol  if  they  find  that  the  U.S. 
interpretation  strikes  into  the  heart  of  the  treaty  and  masks  what 
they  would  consider  to  be  essentially  a  reservation.  This  dilemma 
may  seriously  complicate  Senate  consideration  of  the  protocol 
and  is  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern. 

The  difficulty  might  be  resolved  if  the  United  States  were  to 
take  a  position,  or  make  an  interpretation,  that  the  use  of  tear  gas 
and  herbicides  in  warfare  is  an  open  question,  given  the  apparent 
ambiguity  of  the  protocol  on  the  subject.  Our  stance  could  be  that 
the  problem  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  is  net  a  moral  issue,  but 
rather  an  important  technical  and  legal  question  which  relates  to 
the  prevention  of  proliferation  and  c^alaricu  of  chemical-biologi¬ 
cal  capability  Since  the  question  *a  an  open  one,  current 
chemical  warfare  activities  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  considered 
illegitimate  or  in  violation  of  the  protoco1.  We  then  could  go  on  to 
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declare  our  willingness  as  a  nation  to  abide  by  whatever  uniform 
and  workable  rule  which  we  and  the  other  signatories  to  the 
protocol  eventually  could  decide  upon.  Such  an  approach,  it 
appears,  would  speed  approval  of  the  protocol  itself  and  reduce 
significantly  the  possibilities  of  intema.  onal  repercussions  over 
the  U.S.  interpretation  of  the  treaty.  Moreover,  as  U.S.  combat 
activities  wane  in  Vietnam,  it  might  be  possible  to  scale  down 
substantially  CW  operations  as  testimony  to  our  good  faith. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  take  maximum  advantage  of 
its  unilateral  renunciation  of  biological  weapons  to  urge  other 
countries  to  take  similar  actions  and  to  achieve  international 
agreement  on  a  treaty  such  as  the  British  draft  convention  which 
would  effectively  outlaw  the  development,  production,  stockpiling 
and  use  of  biological  agents  and  toxins  for  warfare  purposes. 
Further,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  should 
continue  to  emphasize  research  which  may  someday  make  possible 
a  similar  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 

Fifth,  personnel  and  facilities  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  Fort 
Detrick,  Md.,  constitute  valuable  resources  for  our  Nation  in  the 
stepped-up  campaign  against  environmental  pollution,  ecological 
hazard:,  and  clangers  to  human  beings  from  chemicals  and 
bacteria.  Beyond  national  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  turning 
those  facilities  to  peaceful  pursuits,  our  Nation  stands  to  gain 
worldwide  repute  by  making  available  internationally  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  techniques  developed  there. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings  and  conclusions,  the  subcommittee 
makes  these  recommendations: 

(1)  The  President,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  fulfill  his 
announced  intention  by  submitting  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  It  has  now 
been  5  months  since  the  President  said  he  would  take  that  acton, 
and  if  the  protocol  is  to  be  given  adequate  consideration  during 
the  current  Congress,  it  must  be  sent  up  at  an  early  date, 

(2)  The  Senate  should  speedily  approve  the  protocol  and  the 
single  reservation  proposed  by  the  President,  thereby  giving 
congressional  endorsement  to  the  unilateral  and  complete  renund- 
arion  of  biological  warfare  by  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  in 
warfare  should  be  left  open  in  any  formal  or  informal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  protocol  made  by  the  executive  branch  or  the  Senate, 
ar.d  once  the  United  States  becomes  a  party  to  the  treaty  it  should 
seek  agreement  with  the  other  parties  on  a  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  scope  of  the  protocol,  either  through  a  special  international 
conference  among  the  parties  or  through  established  international 
juridical  procedures. 
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(4)  The  United  States  should  continue  its  present  policy 
of  supporting  arms  control  efforts  which,  proceeding  on  a 
step-by-step  basis,  seek  a  treaty  totally  banning  biological 
weapons,  rather  than  attempting  low  to  achieve  a  ban  on 
both  biological  and  chemical  weapons  in  the  same  agreement. 

(5)  Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  retain  former 
BW  facilities  and  personnel,  turning  them  to  the  solution  of 
environmental  problems  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  and, 
indeed,  all  mankind. 


Communique  and  Declaration  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  May  27,  19701 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  meeting  in  Ministerial  Session 
in  Rome  on  26th-27th  May,  1970,  reaffirmed  that  the  Alli¬ 
ance  remains  indispensable  to  the  security  of  its  members 
and  makes  possible  their  common  search  for  progress  towards 
a  more  stable  relationship  between  East  and  West  in  which 
outstanding  issues  dividing  Europe  can  be  resolved. 

2.  Ministers  again  stated  their  determination  to  resolve  these 
problems  through  a  process  of  negotiation.  They  recognised  that, 
for  their  part,  this  search  for  pc^ce  must  rest  upon  a  spirit  of 
genuine  partnership,  the  maintenance  of  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  Alliance  and  the  practice  of  full  and  timely  consultation. 

3.  Ministers  agreed  that  it  will  not  be  enough  to  talk  of 
European  security  in  the  abstract.  Ihe  causes  of  insecurity  in 
Europe  are  specific,  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  conflicting 
perceptions  of  state  interests,  and  their  elimination  will  re¬ 
quire  patient  endeavour.  However,  the  Allies  for  their  part, 
remain  willing  to  negotiate,  in  any  suitable  forum,  those 
concrete  issues  whose  resolution  would  enhance  the  security 
of  Europe.  The  success  of  efforts  to  pursue  genuine  relax¬ 
ation  of  tension  will  be  a  test  of  the  willingness  of  all  inter¬ 
ested  countries  to  deal  meaningfully  with  real  issues  of  se¬ 
en  rify. 

4.  M'nisters  affirmed  that  to  endure,  peace  must  rest  upon 
universal  respect  of  tne  sovereign  equality,  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  each  European  state,  regardless  of  its 
political  or  social  system,  and  for  the  right  of  its  peoples  to  shape 
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their  own  destinies,  free  of  the  threat  of  external  intervention, 
coercion  or  constraint. 

5.  Ministers,  recalling  their  earlier  statements  on  the  subject, 
examined  and  approved  a  report  on  the  situation  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  prepared  by  the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  which  they 
had  requested  in  their  meeting  of  December,  1969,2  Having  regard 
to  the  conclusions  presented  in  this  report,  they  found  reason  to 
reiterate  their  concern  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  area. 
They  stressed  again  the  importance  of  full  and  frequent  consulta¬ 
tion  among  the  Allies  on  this  question  and  the  necessity  for 
continued  vigilance.  They  instructed  the  Council  in  Permanent 
Session  to  continue  their  close  review  of  the  developing  situation 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  to  report  fully  thereon  to  Ministers, 

6.  At  their  April  1969  meeting  in  Washington,  Ministers 
agreed  to  explore  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  which  concrete  issues  best  lend  themselves  to 
fruitful  negotiations  in  order  to  reduce  tension  and  promote 
co-operations  in  Europe  and  to  take  constructive  actions  to  this 
end.  The  Council  thereafter  conducted  a  detailed  study  of  those 
issues,  and  at  their  meeting  in  December  1969,  Ministers  declared 
that  Allied  Governments  would  continue  and  intensify  then- 
contacts,  discussions  or  negotiations  through  all  appropriate 
channels,  bilateral  or  multilateral,  and  that  they  remained 
receptive  to  signs  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries  to  engage  in  such  discus¬ 
sions.  Progress,*  they  said,  in  these  discussions  and  negotiations 
would  help  to  ensure  the  success  of  any  eventual  conference,  in 
which  of  course,  the  North  American  members  of  the  Alliance 
would  participate  to  discuss  and  negotiate  substantial  problems  of 
co-operation  and  security  in  Europe. 

7.  Ministers  expressed  satisfaction  over  the  launching  or  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  whole  range  of  talks  and  negotiations,  initiated  by 
members  of  the  Alliance,  which  they  have  been  actively  promoting 
during  the  six  months  since  December  1969.  At  the  same  time, 
numerous  other  East-West  contacts  have  been  pursued.  The  Allies 
have  consulted  and  will  continue  to  consult  closely  on  all  these 
initiatives  and  contacts. 

8.  With  the  supped  and  understanding  of  its  Allies,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  has  initiated  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  arid  GDR  in  order  to  improve  the  situation  in  Central 
Europe.  The  Allies  consider  this  to  be  encouraging.  They  express 
the  hope  that  these  talks  will  yield  results  and  will  not  be 
compromised  by  the  presentation  of  unacceptable  demands.  The 
efforts  being  made  to  solve  outstanding  problems  and  to  achieve  a 
modus  vivendi  in  Germany  which  would  take  account  of  the 
special  features  of  the  German  situation,  represent  an  important 

1  Documents  on  Disermanent,  1969,  pp’.  S 23  ff. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  184  ff. 
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contribution  to  security  and  co-operation  in  Europe.  The  Ministers 
express  the  hope  that  ail  governments  desiring  to  contribute  to  a 
policy  of  relaxation  of  tension  in  Europe  will,  to  the  extent 
possible,  facilitate  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany  and  the  development  of 
communications  between  the  populations. 

9.  The  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Four  Powers, 
in  the  framework  of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  for  Berlin  and 
Germany  as  a  whole  began  discussions  on  26th  March  about 
improving  the  situation  with  regard  to  Berlin  and  free  access  to  the 
city.  They  express  the  hope  that  the  difficulties  which  exist  at  this 
especially  sensitive  area  of  the  East-West  relationship  could  be 
overcome  by  practical  measures  and  that  Berlin  would  be  enabled 
to  make  its  full  contribution  to  economic  and  cultural  exchanges. 

10.  The  conversations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  aiming  at  the  limitation  of  strategic  armaments, 
which  began  last  November  at  Helsinki,  have  been  continued  at 
Vienna  in  April.  Ministers  welcome  these  talks,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  so  important  for  the  security  of  Europe  and  the  future  of 
humanity. 

1 1.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Non-Prolif¬ 
eration  Treaty,4  Ministers  reemphasised  the  importance  they 
attach  to  limiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  to 
measures  for  genuine  nuclear  disarmament.  They  noted  with 
interest  the  efforts  now  under  way  to  exclude  mass  destruction 
weapons  from  the  seabed  and  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  control 
of  biological  and  chemical  weapons.  They  expressed  the  hope  that 
further  progress  on  disarmament  measures,  with  appropriate 
safeguards,  can  reduce  the  arms  burdens  borne  by  all. 

12.  The  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  have,  over  a 
number  of  years,  proclaimed  their  interest  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures  which  facilitate  a  gradual  elimination  of  the 
military  confrontation  in  Europe.  Ministers  recalled  the  declara 
tions  issued  at  Reykjavik  in  1968, 5  and  at  Brussels  in  1969. 6  They 
noted  that  up  to  now  these  declarations  had  led  to  no  meaningful 
reply. 

13.  The  Allies  have  nevertheless  carried  out  intensive  studies  on 
mutual  force  reductions  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by 
Ministers  in  December  19o9.  Ministers  examined  the  detailed 
report  presented  to  them  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
Permanent  Session.  This  has  been  of  great  value  in  clarifying  the 
complex  issues  involved.  Ministers  gave  instructions  for  further 
relevant  studies  which  would  guide  policies  and  explorations  in 
this  field. 

14.  Ministers,  having  examined  all  these  developments,  both 


* Ibtd.;  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
*  Ibid. ,  pp.  449-450. 
*lbid,  1969,  pp.  625-628. 
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positive  and  negative  and  having  taken  note  of  the  Report  on  the 
Procedures  for  Negotiation  which  they  had  commissioned  from 
the  Permanent  Council,  stated  that  they  were  ready  to  multiply 
exploratory  conversations  with  all  interested  parties  on  all 
questions  affecting  peace. 

15.  In  so  far  as  progress  is  recorded  as  a  result  of  these  talks 
and  in  the  on-going  talks-in  particular  on  Germany  and  Berlin- 
the  Allied  Governments  state  that  they  would  be  ready  to  enter 
into  multilateral  contacts  with  all  interested  governments.  One  of 
the  main  purposes  of  such  contacts  would  be  to  explore  when  it 
will  be  possible  to  convene  a  conference,  or  a  series  of  conferences 
on  European  security  and  co-operation.  The  establishment  of  a 
permanent  body  could  be  envisaged  as  one  means,  among  others, 
of  embarking  upon  multilateral  negotiations  in  due  course. 

16.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  explores,  affecting  security  and 
co-operation  in  Europe,  are  included  in  particular: 

(a)  the  principles  which  should  govern  relations  between  states, 
including  the  renunciation  of  force; 

(b)  the  development  of  international  relations  with  a  view  to 
contributing  to  the  freer  movement  of  people,  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  developing  co-operation  in  the  cultural,  economic, 
technical  and  scientific  fields  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  human 
environment. 

17.  In  addition,  Ministers  representing  countries  participating 
in  NATO’s  integrated  defence  programme  attach  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  further  exploration  with  other  interested  parties  of  the 
possibility  of  mutual  and  balanced  force .  reductions  and  have 
therefore  issued  a  declaration  on  this  subject. 

18.  As  a  first  step,  Ministers  requested  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy  to  transmit  this  communique  on  their  behalf  through 
diplomatic  channels  *  to  all  other  interested  parties  including 
neutral  and  non-aligned  governments.  They  further  agreed  that 
member  governments  would  seek  reactions  of  other  governments 
to  the  initiation  of  the  comprehensive  programme  of  exploration 
and  negotiation  which  they  envisage. 

19.  Ministers  reviewed  the  first  report  from  NATO’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem  Society  and  welcomed  the 
progress  made  in  the  six  months  since  the  Committee  was 
established  as  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  allied  co-operation 
on  the  urgent  problems  of  human  environment.  Intensive  studies 
now  in  progress  will  contribute  to  national  and  international 
action  on  a  broad  range  of  environmental  issues,  including  such 
pressing  concerns  as  air  and  water  pollution. 

20.  Ministeis  reaffirmed  the  view  that  the  benefit  of  the 
Alliance’s  work  in  Mankind’s  environment  particularly  could 
become  a  basis  for  broader  co-operations  between  East  and  West 
in  this  field  of  ever-increasing  importance.  They  considered  that 
this  could  be  ensured  either  through  existing  international 
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organizations  providing  a  useful  framework  for  enhanced  co-opera¬ 
tions  or  by  any  other  appropriate  method . 

2 1 .  The  next  Ministerial  Sessions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  December  1970. 

TEXT  OF  DECLARATION 

Declaration  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions 

1.  Meeting  at  Rome  on  26th  and  27th  May,  1970,  the  Ministers 
representing  countries  participating  in  NATO’s  Integrated  Defence 
Programme  recall  and  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  their  nations  to 
pursue  effective  policies  directed  towards  a  greater  relaxation  of 
tensions  in  their  continuing  search  for  a  just  and  durable  peace. 
They  recall,  in  particular,  the  invitations  they  have  previously 
addressed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  to  join  them  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions. 

2.  The  objective  of  the  work  on  which  their  representatives 
have  been  engaged  has  been  to  prepare  a  realistic  basis  for  active 
explorations  between  the  interested  parties  at  an  early  date  and 
thereby  to  establish  whether  it  could  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
fruitful  negotiation.  Such  exploratory  talks  would  assist  those 
concerned  in  developing  in  detail  criteria  and  objectives  for 
substantive  negotiations  to  follow  at  the  appropriate  stage  in  a 
forum  to  be  determined.  They  would  also  provide  tangible 
evidence  of  the  readiness  to  build  confidence  between  East  and 
West. 

3.  Ministers  invite  interested  states  to  hold  exploratory  talks  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Central  Region.  They  agree  that  in  such  talks  the 
Allies  would  put  forward  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  Mutual  force  reductions  should  be  compatible  with  the  vital 
security  interests  of  the  Alliance  and  should  not  operate  to  the 
military  disadvantage  of  either  side  having  regard  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  arising  from  geographical  and  other  considerations. 

(b)  Reductions  should  be  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  and  phased 
and  balanced  as  to  their  scope  and  timing. 

(c)  Reductions  should  include  stationed  and  indigenous  forces 
and  their  weapons  systems  in  the  area  concerned. 

(d)  There  must  be  adequate  verification  and  controls  to  ensure 
the  observance  of  agreements  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions. 

4.  As  a  first  step  Ministers  requested  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Italy  to  transmit  this  Declaration  on  their  behalf  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  all  other  interested  parties,  including 
neutral  and  non-aligned  governments.  They  further  agreed  that  in 
the  course  of  their  normal  bilateral  and  other  contacts  member 
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governments  would  seek  to  obtain  the  responses  and  reactions  of 
other  governments.  Members  of  the  Alliance  will  consult  further 
regarding  the  outcome  of  their  soundings  with  a  view  to  enabling 
the  Alliance  to  determine  what  further  individual  or  joint 
exploration  might  be  useful. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  [ Extract],  June  9,  1970* 


President  Nixon  said  in  the  February  report  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  exploiting  the  dispute  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  Rather,  we  consider  it  in  our  interest  to  try  to 
improve  our  relations  with  each.2 

There  was  some  concern  that  our  action  in  Cambodia  would 
drive  the  Soviets  and  the  Communist  Chinese  into  renewed 
cooperation.  This  has  not  happened.  The  Soviets,  unlike  the 
Chinese,  have  not  recognized  the  government  Sihanouk  pro¬ 
claimed  from  Peking,  and  they  still  maintain  an  embassy  in  Phnom 
Penh.  Moreover,  Pravda  on  May  18-18  days  after  President 
Nixon’s  April  30  speech  on  Cambodia3 —accused  the  Chinese  of 
failing  to  take  “concerted  actions”  with  the  other  Communist 
countries,  apparently  with  regard  to  Indochina.  The  tone  of  that 
editorial  is  a  measure  of  the  rift  between  the  two  Communist 
powers;  it  accused  Mao  of  “unscrupulous  perfidy”  and  of 
“aggressive  great-Han  chauvinism.”  Finally,  a  June  4  article  in  the 
Soviet  foreign  affairs  weekly  New  Times  explicitly  blamed 
“Chinese  interference  in  Cambodia  affairs”  for  helping  to  cause 
the  Cambodian  coup. 

There  was  also  concern  that  our  Cambodian  action  would 
damage  our  discussions  with  the  Chinese  in  Warsaw  and  our 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviets  in  Vienna.  It  may 
have  been  the  reason  that  the  Chinese  canceled  the  May  20 
meeting.  But  we  expect  that  in  the  near  future  an  opportunity  will 
arise  to  renew  these  conversations. 

In  Vienna  the  Soviets  have  not  engaged  in  polemics,  even  in 
recent  meetings.  They  apparently  believe,  as  do  we,  that,  as  the 
President  said  in  the  foreign  policy  report,  “There  is  no  area  in 
which  we  .  . .  have  a  greater  common  interest  than  in  reaching 
agreement  with  regard  to  arms  control.”4 

On  April  16  the  substantive  phase  of  SALT  began.  Both  sides 
have  presented  their  respective  positions  and  are  now  engaged  in  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  specific  issues.  We  have  put  forward 

'Department  cf  State  Bulletin,  July  6,  1970,  pp.  2-3. 

*  United  State t  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970’s :  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace  (H.  doc. 
91-258,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess  ),  p.  142. 

5 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  18,  1970,  pp.  617-621. 

*Ante.  p.  27. 
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proposals  dealing  with  ail  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapons  systems,  including  ABM’s  and  MIRV’s. 

Our  approach  has  been  concrete  and  comprehensive.  The 
Soviets  have  also  indicated  a  preference  for  a  comprehensive 
approach  but  have  not  been  as  concrete  as  we  in  spelling  out 
important  specifics. 

The  atmosphere  in  Vienna  remains  serious.  Some  common 
ground  has  emerged,  although  there  are  still  important  differences. 
We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  exploring  the  issues,  but  it  is  already 
apparent  that  hard  negotiations  remain. 

It  is  not  clear  yet  what  sort  of  an  agreement  will  result,  or 
when.  Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  be  optimistic. 

The  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting 

The  SALT  talks  represent,  in  the  strategic  arms  area,  one  aspect 
of  our  attempt  to  preserve  the  balance  of  strength  at  lower  levels 
of  cost  and  tension.  Another  aspect,  in  the  area  of  conventional 
forces,  is  our  effort  within  NATO  to  engage  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  in  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  foreign  policy  report,  declared  our 
readiness  to  negotiate  on  this  issue  in  any  suitable  forum.5 

Two  weeks  ago  I  attended  a  NATO  ministerial  meeting  in 
Rome.  At  that  meeting  we  reaffirmed  NATO's  1968  initiative  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions,  with  special  reference  to 
Central  Europe.  We  set  our  specific  criteria  for  consideration.  And 
we  requested  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister  to  transmit  our 
initiatives  directly  to  the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  other 
interested  countries.6  These  actions  illustrate  our  strong  desire  for 
progress  on  force  reductions.  We  await  with  interest  a  response 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe,  as  I  told  the  meeting  in 
Rome,  that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  security  problems  of  Europe 
is  through  a  step-by-scep  approach.  Such  an  approach  has  already 
been  launched  in  the  West  German  talks  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland,  and  East  Germany  and  in  the  four-power  discussions  over 
Berlin.  Talks  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  would  be  a 
useful  further  step. 

On  another  major  subject  discussed  at  the  NATO  meeting-a 
conference  on  European  security-1  emphasized  our  belief  that, 
before  it  can  be  decided  whether  a  general  conference  would  aid  in 
improving  East-West  relations,  there  should  be  a  good  prospect 
that  the  conference  would  have  meaningful  results.  So  far  that 
prospect  is  at  best  unclear.  At  Rome  we  agreed  to  proceed  with 
bilateral  contacts  but  to  defer  consideration  of  multilateral 
exploratory  contacts  until  we  had  assessed,  at  our  December 
NATO  meeting,  the  progress  on  the  talks  now  going  on. 


*  United  Stales  Fort  ify*  Policy  for  the  I970‘s,  p.  36 
‘Ante,  pp.  228-229. 
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The  Rome  ministerial  meeting  was  very  positive  from  our  point 
of  view.  I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the  firm  commitment  the 
ministers  made  to  the  search  for  ways  to  improve  relations  among 
the  countries  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  This  commitment 
applies  not  only  to  the  great  security  issues  which  have  divided  the 
continent  since  the  war  but  also  to  such  nonsecurity  issues  as 
restraints  on  freer  movement  of  people,  goods,  and  information. 

The  objective  of  improving  East-West  relations  will  continue  to 
stand  high  on  the  priority  list  of  this  administration. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  June  16,  19701 


10.  Before  beginning  our  statement  on  the  questions  under 
discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  we  wish  to  associate 
ourselves,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  words  of  welcome  you  have 
addressed  to  the  newly-appointed  representatives  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament-Ambassador  Petrov,  the  representative  of 
Bulgaria,  and  Ambassador  Tanaka,  the  representative  of  Japan 
-and  to  wish  them  success  in  their  new  assignment  in  tne  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  disarmament.  We  should  also  like 
to  express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  among  us  again  Ambassador 
Castaneda,  the  representative  of  Mexico;  Ambassador  Erdembileg, 
the  representative  of  Mongolia,  and  Ambassador  El  Fassi,  the 
representative  of  Morocco,  who  have  resumed  their  participation 
in  the  work  of  our  Committee.  We  have  always  valued  highly  their 
collaboration  on  the  problems  before  the  Committee. 

11.  I  should  now  like  to  discuss  the  questions  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  mis  Committee.  Today  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
has  again  taken  up  the  problems  on  its  agenda.  As  at  its  spring 
session,  the  Committee  has  before  it  such  problems  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  agreement  on  a  draft  convention 
prohibiting  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  the  destruction  of  their 
stockpiles.  It  has  also  to  consider  the  problems  relating  to  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of 
underground  nuclear  tests,  and  a  number  of  other  matters  which 
have  been  introduced  by  various  countries.  In  the  present  highly 
tense  international  situation  there  is  urgent  need  to  increase 
efforts  to  solve  disarmament  problems  and  to  ensure  international 
security. 


1 CCD/PV.  470,  pp.  7-1 1. 
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12.  With  respect  to  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  we  believe  that  the  Committee  should 
conclude  consideration  of  the  draft  treaty  which  was  submitted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on  23  April  this  year. 
The  draft  takes  into  account  the  opinions  and  comments  of  many 
States,  presented  both  in  this  Committee  and  at  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Thus  the  draft 
treaty  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  is  the 
product  of  the  joint  efforts  of  many  countries  and  constitutes  a 
kind  of  synthesis  of  the  different  positions  and  points  of  view  of 
many  States. 

13.  In  its  statement  to  the  Committee  on  23  April  this  year, 
the  Soviet  delegation  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty.3  As  we  pointed  out,  die  most 
important  changes  are  in  article  III,  concerning  control.  A  number 
of  new  provisions  have  been  added  to  those  on  verification  and 
consultation  rights:  the  right  of  a  State  Party  to  undertake 
verification,  not  only  with  its  own  means  but  also  with  the  full  or 
partial  assistance  of  any  other  State  Party  ;  the  possibility  of 
referring  a  matter  to  the  Security  Council;  the  conduct  of 
inspections;  and  reaffirmation  of  the  requirement  that  all  verifica¬ 
tion  activities  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  sovereign 
or  exclusive  rights  of  a  coastal  State  with  respect  to  the  natural 
resources  of  its  continental  shelf  under  international  law. 

14.  On  the  proposal  of  various  countries,  several  new  provisions 
have  been  inserted  in  the  draft  treaty.  Thus,  the  zone  covered  by 
the  draft  treaty  has  been  made  more  specific  by  the  inclusion  in 
article  1  of  a  provision  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  the  zone  between  the  outer  limit  of  the  twelve-mile 
zone  and  the  limit  of  the  territorial  waters  of  other  States  if  their 
territorial  waters  are  narrower  than  twelve  miles.  At  different 
stages  in  the  consideration  of  the  draft  articles  were  inserted 
concerning  amendments,  a  conference  for  the  revision  of  the 
treaty,  a  statement  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  do  not  affect 
the  obligations  assumed  by  States  Parties  under  international 
treaties  establishing  zones  free  from  nuclear  weapons,  and  also 
other  changes.  Additions  were  made  to  the  preamble  to  the  treaty. 

15.  Both  the  basic  text  of  the  draft  treaty  and  the  amendments 
and  additions  to  it  were  discussed  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  1969  and  at  its  spring  session  this 
year,  and  in  the  First  Committee  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Tims  the  draft  treaty  in  its 
present  form  takes  into  account  the  views  expressed  on  it.  We 
hope  that  the  States  members  of  the  Committee,  having  had  an 


'Ante.  pp.  185-188. 
3  Ante,  pp.  175-180. 
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opportunity  to  study  carefully  and  reflect  upon  this  draft,  share 
our  view  and  that  work  on  the  treaty  will  shortly  be  concluded. 
That  would  enable  us  to  devote  more  attention  to  other 
disarmament  issues.  To  drag  out  our  work  on  the  treaty  would  not 
favour  agreement.  It  could  only  complicate  our  further  efforts  to 
limit  the  sea-bed  arms  race.  Agreement  on  this  issue  might  then  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  We  fear  that  any  delay  in  this  matter 
might  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  further  progress  towards 
disarmament. 

16.  Another  important  and  urgent  task  facing  the  Committee  is 
agreement  on  a  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  This  question  was  discussed  in  detail 
at  the  Committee’s  spring  session.  The  most  significant  feature  of 
that  debate  was  that  the  Committee  advanced  from  general 
discussion  of  the  problem  to  an  analysis  of  the  practical  issues 
raised  by  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  complete 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare. 
The  discussion  revealed  that  the  views  of  members  of  the 
Committee  coincided  on  a  number  of  important  points  concerning 
the  total  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  The 
main  point  of  agreement  was  the  recognition  by  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  urgent  need  for  such  prohibition.  Most 
delegations  were  in  favour  of  embodying  this  prohibition  in  a 
single  agreement  covering  both  bacteriological  and  chemical 
methods  of  warfare. 

17.  The  Committee  has  before  it  the  proposal,  submitted  by 
nine  socialist  countries,  for  a  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of 
such  weapons.4  In  our  opinion  the  content  of  the  draft  and  the 
extent  of  the  prohibition  it  provides  for-that  is,  the  simultaneous 
prohibition  of  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  of 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare-are  in  accordance  with  the 
emerging  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Committee  concerning  the 
direction  of  our  future  efforts.  On  the  proposal  of  Hungary, 
Mongolia  and  Poland  the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the 
socialist  countries  was  supplemented  in  April  of  this  year  by 
provisions  which  strengthen  the  guarantees  of  its  observance  by 
the  parties.5  That  constructive  step  was  taken  by  the  socialist 
countries  to  meet  the  position  set  forth  by  some  delegations  in  the 
Committee  and  to  ensure  agreement  on  the  convention  as  soon  as 
possible. 

18.  Delay  in  the  preparation  of  an  agreement  totally  excluding 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  from  the  military  arsenals  of 
States  would  at  present  serve  only  the  interests  of  those  trying  to 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  455-457. 
*  Ante,  p.  140. 
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retain  these  means  of  warfare  and  to  use  them  in  military 
operations,  it  might  encourage  certain  countries  to  expand  the 
production  of  such  means  of  warfare  and  lead  to  the  development 
of  newer  and  even  more  dangerous  forms  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  All  this  should  spur  us  to  try  to  conclude 
our  work  on  a  draft  convention  on  the  total  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  as  speedily  as  possible. 

19.  In  addition  to  seeking  agreement  on  partial  disarmament 
measures  such  as  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  total 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  must  make  an  all-out  effort  to  achieve  the  principal  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established -general  and  complete  disarmament. 
The  need  to  find  a  fundamental  solution  to  the  problem  of 
disarmament  is  especially  urgent  now  that  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  has  radically  transformed  warfare  and 
some  States  have  acquired  weapons  of  unprecedented  destructive 
power.  The  rapid  improvement  and  stockpiling  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  is  fraught  with  consequences  of  great  danger  to 
mankind,  carrying  with  them  the  threat  of  thermonuclear  catastro¬ 
phe. 

20.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  arms  race  diverts  much 
manpower  and  precious  material  resources  from  constructive  uses. 
As  this  Committee  has  more  than  once  been  told,  the  countries  of 
the  world  together  spend  $200,000  million  annually  for  military 
purposes.  No  wonder,  then  that  the  people  are  more  and  more 
insistently  demanding  an  end  to  the  dangerous  and  wasteful  arms 
race.  Thei»-  desire  for  disarmament  is  also  evident  from  the  General 
Assembly’s  decisions  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  and 
from  the  statements  made  by  the  representatives  of  many  States  at 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  at  other  international  conferences  and  meetings. 

2 1 .  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  engage  in  businesslike  and 
specific  discussions  with  a  view  to  preparing  and  concluding  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  calls  upon  all 
countries,  especially  the  nuclear  Powers,  to  do  the  same.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  proposing  the  immediate  resumption  of  discus¬ 
sions  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  because  it  believes 
that  the  negotiation  of  agreements  on  certain  disarmament 
measures  has  accumulated  useful  experience  and  the  necessary 
organizational  machinery  for  negotiations  on  disarmament  proper. 
The  work  already  done  on  the  preparation  of  a  draft  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  has  produced  some  results, 
which  could  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  further  efforts  in  that 
direction.  As  we  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  the  Soviet  Union 
certainly  does  not  propose  that  the  discussions  in  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  should  be  confined  to  the  problems  I  have 
mentioned.  As  in  the  past,  we  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  other  disarmament  problems  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  advance  the  common  cause  of  disarmament. 
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22.  I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  delegation 
will  spare  no  effort  to  ensure  that  the  work  of  the  present  session 
of  the  Committee .  on  Disarmament  is  effective  and  that  the 
Committee  contributes  to  the  solution  of  the  disarmament 
problem  and  tc  the  strengthening  of  international  security. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  June  16, 19701 

23.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1  first  join  you  in  the  welcome 
extended  to  the  representatives  who  are  today  heading  their 
delegations  for  the  first  time:  Ambassador Tetrov  and  Ambassador 
Tanaka;  and  also  welcome  back  the  three  representatives  who  have 
been  with  us  before  and  are  now  rejoining  us  at  this  session: 
Ambassador  Castaneda,  Ambassador  El  Fassi  and  Ambassador 
Erdem  bileg? 

24.  As  our  Conference  renews  its  work  today  after  a  six-week 
recess  1  think  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  a  statement  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  report  on  United  States  foreign  policy  for  the  1 970s. 
In  that  report  he  said: 

. . .  there  is  no  greater  idealism,  no  higher  adventure  than  taking  a  realistic  road  to  peace. 
It  is  an  adventure  realized,  not  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  single  moment,  but  in  the  lasting 
rewards  of  patient,  detailed  and  specific  efforts- a  step  at  a  time.1 

It  is  through  such  detailed  efforts  that  this  Committee,  by 
formulating  effective  arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements, 
can  play  an  important  role  in  helping  to  build  the  framework  for  a 
durable  peace.  In  this  light  1  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
specific  steps  we  might  take  here  this  summer  and  on  the  approach 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  these  matters. 

25.  On  23  April  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
submitted  a  draft  treaty,  revised  for  the  second  time  as  a  result  of 
our  discussions,  to  ban  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.1  I  hope  that 
during  our  recess  all  governments  represented  here  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  that  revised  draft,  we  look  forward  to 
hearing  their  comments  on  it. 

26.  When  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  spoke  to 
us  in  this  Committee  on  18  February  he  pointed  out  that  the 
elaboration  and  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  of  an  agreed 
sea-bed  treaty  would  be  an  important  step  in  preventing  the 
danger  of  the  spread  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  vast  area  of  our 
planet.4  This,  indeed,  is  the  central  purpose  of  the  treaty.  It  is  the 
purpose  that  the  United  States  has  had  very  much  in  mind 

'CCD/PV.  470.  pp.  11-13. 

1  United  States  Foreiy\  Policy  for  the  1 970's:  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace  (H.  doc. 
91-2S8,  9 1st  Cong..  2d  Jess.),  p.  155. 
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throughout  these  negotiations,  because  we  believe  that,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  said  in  his  policy  report:  “the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  to  this  new  realm  would  complicate  the  security 
problem  of  ail  nations  and  would  be  to  no  nation’s  advantage.”5 

27.  During  our  discussions  this  summer  let  us  aim  above  all  at 
the  achievement  of  our  main  objective-to  ensure  that  the 
prohibition  embodied  in  this  draft  will  become  a  widely-accepted 
international  treaty  commitment  with  binding  force.  If  that 
objective  is  kept  in  mind  we  should  be  able  to  transmit  to  the 
General  Assembly  a  draft  treaty  that  has  broad  support  in  this 
Committee. 

28.  During  our  spring  session  extensive  and  probing  debate 
took  place  regarding  the  question  of  restraints  on  the  development 
and  production  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  We  remain 
convinced  that  the  best  possibility  for  early  and  significant 
progress  in  this  area  lies  in  the  negotiation  of  a  ban  on  the 
production,  stockpiling  and  use  of  biological  weapons.  We  have 
described  in  considerable  detail  the  threats  posed  to  all  by 
biological  weapons  and  the  reasons  why  wc  believe  that  progress 
on  banning  those  weapons  is  feasible  and  desirable  at  this  time.  We 
hope  that  during  the  summer  recess  members  of  the  Committee 
have  considered  the  proposal  by  the  United  States6  to  broaden  the 
coverage  of  the  Untied  Kingdom  draft  convention7  d  include 
toxins.  Coverage  of  these  particularly  deadly  agents  will  broaden 
the  significance  and  the  impact  of  the  convention  on  biological 
warfare. 

29.  The  discussions  in  the  Committee  this  spring,  we  believe, 
helped  us  to  gain  a  dearer  picture  of  the  problems  involved  in 
attempting  to  elaborate  a  simultaneous  and  comprehensive  ban  on 
both  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In  its  interventions  the 
United  States  delegation  discussed  the  special  problems  posed  by 
chemical  agents.  In  the  weeks  ahead  we  plan  to  share  with  the 
Committee  further  results  of  our  research  in  this  area  in  the  hope 
til  at  these  data  will  contribute  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  chemical  weapons. 

30.  As  !  mentioned  he  conclusion  of  the  spring  session.8  we 
will  have  before  us  this  summer  the  Genorcl  Assembly  resolution 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament.0  We  hope  our  discussions 
on  this  topic  will  help  in  our  search  for  promising  and  practical 
approaches  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  The 
United  States  delegation  has  devoted  considerable  study  to  this 
question  during  the  recess,  and  we  will  outline  our  thoughts  in  this 
area  in  a  plenary  statement  early  in  the  session. 

31.  In  taking  the  floor  today  1  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the 


‘Ante.  p.  31. 

*  See  ante,  p.  189. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  431  If. 
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major  issues  that  the  Committee  will  have  for  consideration  this 
session.  There  are  other  important  items  already  on  our  agenda  or 
referred  to  us  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  such  as 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  and  the  cut-off  in  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons;  and  I  am  sure  that  a  number  of 
delegations  will  have  important  proposals  for  us  to  consider  this 
summer.  If  we  are  to  give  all  of  these  issues  the  careful  attention 
and  study  that  they  deserve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  complete  our 
work  in  advance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  we  will  have  to  proceed  with  a 
clear  perception  of  our  priorities  and  purposes.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  delegation  looks  forward  to  working  closely  with 
our  colleagues  around  this  table  in  the  common  effort  to  make 
this  session  a  fruitful  one. 


Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Tanaka)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  June  18,  19701 


First  of  all  I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
warm  welcome  extended  to  me  by  members  of  this  Committee.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions  of  this  Committee  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  taking  an 
important  step  towards  the  goal  of  the  Disarmament  Decade;  and  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  co-operate  with  the  other  members  of 
this  Committee  to  make  our  discussions  even  more  fruitful. 

25.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  last  year 
resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  relating  to  the  Disarmament  Decade,  in 
which  it  requested  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  disarmament  programme, 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms 
race  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session.2  In  response  to  that  request  a 
number  of  invaluable  suggestions  were  put  forward  at  the  last 
session  of  this  Committee.  Now,  during  this  session,  we  are  to 
prepare  a  programme  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

26.  In  formulating  a  disarmament  programme  we  need  to  make 
a  clear-headed  assessment  as  to  how  much  headway  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  make  in  the  coming  decade  towards  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  I  have  to  note  in  this  context  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  factors  which  make  the  achievement  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  difficult  is  that  not  all  of  the 
militarily-important  States  have  yet  taken  their  seats  at  the 
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negotiating  table.  Nevertheless,  some  ol  the  measures  envisaged  in 
the  proposals  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  submitted  in 
1962  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  respectively  have 
been  achieved.3  For  instance,  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon 
tests  hrs  been  partially  realized,4  and  treaties  on  the  peaceful  use 
of  outer  space*  and  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons6 
have  also  been  concluded.  We  regard  these  measures  as  important 
milestones  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament.  Taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration  1  submit  that  what  we 
should  do  urgently  in  the  Disarmament  Decade  is  to  deal 
energetically  and  in  a  concrete  manner  with  such  disarmament 
measures  as  can  be  taken  even  before  all  the  militarily-important 
States  are  participating  in  disarmament  negotiations,  and  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  realistic  approach. 

27.  The  Committee  has  recognized  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
highest  priority  to  further  effective  measures  relating  to  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament.  First,  as  for  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  much  depends  upon  the  political  decisions  of  the 
two  super-Powers;  and  that  is  part  of  the  reason  why  we  must 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  discover  adequate  means  of 
verification  which  will  ensure  compliance  with  a  treaty  relating  to 
this  question.  In  order  to  make  progress  in  our  efforts  to  solve  this 
technical  problem  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted 
last  year,  on  the  initiative  of  Canada,  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
submission  of  data  on  national  seismograph  stations.7  As  one  of 
the  co-sponsors  of  the  resolution,  my  country  cannot  help 
expressing  its  regret  that  a  certain  number  of  States  have  refused 
to  supply  the  data  requested.  Since  we  are  requested  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  submit  to  it  a  special  report  on  the  results  of 
our  deliberations  relating  to  the  banning  of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests,  and  since  we  also  need  to  make  a  follow-up  study  of 
the  data  supplied  by  various  countries,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  consider  how  to  deal  with  the  present  question,  taking  into 
account  the  views  of  experts. 

28.  The  problem  of  verification  again  presents  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  matter  of  the  halting  of  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  use  in  weapons;  but  1  believe  that  it  must  be  possible 
to  apply  as  a  verification  measure  in  this  case  a  system  of 
safeguards  similar  to  that  which  is  to  be  applied  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  under 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  If  there 
arc  States  which  find  that  view  unacceptable,  1  think  they  should 
submit  proposals  of  their  own. 

’For  the  revised  Soviet  and  U.S.  proposals,  see  ibid.,  1965,  pp.  77-102,  1 1 1-140. 

*lbid.,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

1  Ibid. .  1967,  pp.  3843. 

‘  Ibid  .  1968.  pp  461465. 

'Ibid..  196 9,  pp.  719-722. 
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29.  Since  our  work  on  drawing  up  a  treaty  prohibiting  the 
emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  entered  its  final  stage,  the 
member  States  of  this  Committee  should  make  a  united  effort  to 
complete  the  formulation  of  a  draft  treaty  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

30.  It  might  be  difficult,  generally  speaking,  to  take  non-nuclear 
disarmament  measures  before  all  the  militarily-important  States 
are  participating  in  disarmament  negotiations.  While  admitting 
that,  1  should  like  to  suggest  that,  among  non-nuclear  measures, 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  could  be 
achieved  at  a  relatively  early  date.  That  is  because  all  the 
militarily-important  States  have  undertaken,  either  in  international 
instruments  or  in  government  statements,  to  refrain  from  the  first 
use  of  poisonous  gases  and  bacteriological  weapons.  On  21  May 
this  year  Japan  deposited  with  the  French  Government  its 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  without 
attaching  any  reservation.8  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  many 
States  have  attached  reservations  to  the  Protocol,  notably  reserva¬ 
tions  relating  to  th*  ivtaliatory  use  of  such  weapons.  We  hope  that 
these  States  will  withdraw  their  reservations  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  make  even  more  strenuous  efforts 
towards  banning  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  to  ensure  that  recourse  will 
never,  in  any  circumstances,  be  had  to  such  weapons. 

31.  We  should  also  do  our  utmost  to  achieve  universal 
adherence  to  the  treaties  on  arms  control  or  disarmament  which 
have  been  concluded  in  the  past.  The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  entered  into  foice  on  5  March  this  year; 
but  the  safeguards  agreements  to  be  concluded  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  article  III  of 
the  Treaty  still  depend  on  future  negotiations.  I  should  like  to 
point  out,  in  that  connexion,  that  in  order  to  make  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty  effective  the  participation  of  as  many 
States  as  possible,  especially  all  the  potential  nuclear-weapon 
States,  is  essential.  That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  we  consider  that 
safeguards  agreements  sho  Id  be  so  formulated  as  to  be  acceptable 
to  those  States  which  are  promoting  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  As  one  of  the  major  industrial  Powers,  Japan  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  progress  and  results  of  the  negotiations 
relating  to  the  conclusion  of  safeguards  agreements. 

32.  It  is  indeed  welcome  that  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
have  been  initiated  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  at  an  early  date,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  two  States 
will  push  forward  in  their  pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  the 
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negotiations  without  being  influenced  by  momentary  fluctuations 
in  the  international  situation.  The  success  of  those  talks  would 
certainly  contribute  to  the  lessening  of  tensions  in  East-West 
relations  and,  furthermore,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  security  of 
States  throughout  the  world.  1  believe,  therefore,  that  the  entire 
world  eagerly  desires  the  success  of  the  talks,  and  1  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

33.  While  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  humanity,  I  believe  that  my  country,  which  firmly  adheres  to 
its  Constitution,  which  renounces  war,  is  in  a  position  to  play  a 
unique  role  in  achieving  that  objective.  We  are  well  aware  that 
disarmament  and  security  are  closely  interrelated  and  we  have  no 
intention  of  timing  our  eyes  away  from  the  hard  fact  that  the 
national  security  of  the  States  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  the 
existence  or  a  military  balance;  nor  can  we  deny  that  there  are 
extremely  difficult  problems  involved  in  achieving  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

34.  One  of  the  prerequisites  for  attaining  the  goal  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  is  the  participation  of  all  the  mili- 
tarily-important  States;  and  we  hope  that  the  Governments  of  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic  of  France  will  take 
part  in  international  disarmament  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pending  the  participation  of  those  two  States  in  this  Committee, 
we  should  welcome  the  holding  of  talks  between  States  outside 
the  Committee  for  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and  the 
achievement  of  various  disarmament  measures.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  there  has  evolved  among  the 
militarily-important  States  a  sense  of  mutual  restraint  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  such  weapons;  and  all  these  S’  ites  now  have  bilateral 
channels  of  communication.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
strengthening  of  such  channels  and  the  evolution  of  a  sense  of 
collective  responsibility  for  international  security  without  regard 
to  differences  in  social  systems  or  to  the  conflict  of  national 
interests  that  will  direct  us  towards  the  way  to  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

35.  The  question  of  verification  has  in  the  past  prevented  the 
achievement  of  measures  of  disarmament.  While  differences  in 
conditions  between  States  are  primarily  responsible  for  our  failure 
to  solve  the  verification  problem,  technical  developments  in  recent 
years  have  provided  us  with  some  of  the  answers  to  that  problem. 
Moreover,  increased  communication  throughout  the  world  is  an 
irreversible  trend.  The  decade  of  the  1970s,  which  has  been 
declared  the  Disarmament  Decade,  will  also  be  a  time  of  rapid 
change.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  replacement  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  by  the  principle  of  openness  and  the  spirit  of  international 
solidarity  is  the  key  to  the  attainment  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and  Bac¬ 
teriological  Weapons,  June  18,  19701 

37.  One  of  the  important  results  of  the  discussion  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  was  its  adoption  of  a  resolution 
inviting- 

...  all  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  or  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  in 
the  course  of  1970  in  commemoration  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  signing  and 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.1 

This  is  the  resolution  to  which  you  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
just  referred. 

38.  Yesterday,  17  June,  was  the  forty -fifth  anniversary,  to  the 
day,  of  the  signing  of  that  agreement.  In  this  connexion  we  would 
say,  first  of  all,  that  we  have  noted  with  interest  the  statement 
made  by  U  Thant,  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  and  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.3  That  statement 
concerns  an  important  question,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  we  shall  study  it  with 
due  care.  In  connexion  with  yesterday’s  forty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  we  would  observe  that  the 
Protocol  gave  expression  to  mankind’s  desire  to  consolidate,  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty  between  States,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
those  agents  for  military  purposes.  Of  course,  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  in  war  has  always  been  condemned. 
The  history  of  international  relations  provides  clear  evidence  that 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  for 
military  purposes  has  become  a  generally-recognized  rule  of 
international  law.  JThe  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  reflects  this 
universal  awareness,  which  is  why  the  Protocol  states  that  its 
purpose  is  “that  this  prohibition  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a 
part  of  International  Law,  binding  alike  the  conscience  and  the 
practice  of  nations”. 

39.  The  signing  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War,  reflected  the  peoples’  condemnation 
of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  during  that  war.  The  wave  of 
revulsion  caused  throughout  the  world  by  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  called  for  a  juridical  confirmation  of  what  was  already 
unchallenged  politically  and  moral!'  :  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  At  the  same  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in 

1  (X'D/ZV.  471,  pp.  15-18. 

1  The  resolution  may  be  found  in  Documrn ts  on  Disarmament,  196V.  pp.  7  17 
719.  l  or  the  protocol,  see  i/nd  ,  pp.  764-765. 

'l  or  a  summary  of  the  Secretary-General's  statement,  ses  LX  Monthly  Chronicle. 
vol  VII,  no.  7  (July  1970),  p.  79 
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the  Protocol  extending  the  prohibition  to  bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare. 

40.  The  past  forty-five  years  have  convincingly  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  which  lies  above  all  in  the 
fact  that  the  Protocol  has  served  and  continues  to  serve  as  an 
important  means  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  a  war  involving  the 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Who  can  say  what 
disasters  might  have  befallen  mankind  during  the  Second  World 
War  if  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  had  been  widely  used 
in  it?  Hitlerite  Germany  dared  not  disregard  the  warning  of  the 
allied  Powers  that  the  use  of  such  weapons  in  warfare  could  not  be 
tolerated.  That  warning,  as  we  know,  was  based  on  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925. 

41.  The  Protocol  is  becoming  even  more  important  in  our  day. 
The  progress  of  chemical  and  biological  science,  which  has  brought 
great  benefits  to  mankind,  has  at  the  same  time  made  it  possible  to 
create  types  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  whose  use 
might  not  only  inflict  enormous  loss  of  human  life  and  incalcu¬ 
lable  economic  damage  but  might  even  adversely  affect  the 
future  development  of  human  civilization.  In  that  connexion  it  is 
particularly  significant  that  the  prohibition  laid  down  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol  has  a  universal  character,  comprising  all  forms  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  without  exception.  In  its 
resolution  2603  A  (XXIV)  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
designedly  drew  the  attention  of  States  throughout  the  world  to 
this  fact  by  stating  that  the  Geneva  Protocol- 

.  . .  embodies  the  generally  recognized  rules  of  international  law  prohibiting  the  use  in 
international  armed  conflicts  of  all  biological  and  chemical  methods  of  warfare, 
regardless  of  any  technical  developments.4 

This  resolution  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  place 
any  other  construction  on  the  contents  of  the  Geneva  Protoco*  or 
to  minimize  its  significance. 

42.  The  Soviet  delegation  notes  with  satisfaction  that  in  recent 
years  many  States  have  acceded  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  thus 
bearing  witness  to  the  effectiveness  and  importance  of  that 
international  instrument.  Unfortunately  it  must  be  noted  that  not 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  decided  to  condemn  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  outright.  The  United  States, 
a  Power  of  very  great  military  importance,  has  not  yet  ratified  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  concern  felt  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  on 
that  account  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  United  States 
possesses  a  large  arsenal  of  the  types  of  weapons  prohibited  by  the 
Protocol. 

43.  The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  was  actually  the  first 
agreement  prohibiting  the  use  in  war  of  one  of  the  weapons  of 


*  Document!  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp  710-717 
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mass  destruction.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  truly  historic  document.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Protocol  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  reach 
effective  agreements  prohibiting  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
to  define  clearly  the  course  to  be  followed  to  achieve  ihat  end. 
That  is  particularly  important  at  this  moment,  when  we  are 
conducting  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  an  international 
convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  As  many  delegations 
observed  at  the  Disarmament  Committee’s  last  series  of  meetings, 
the  Geneva  Protocol  should  become  the  starting  point  for  further 
measures  designed  to  achieve  the  complete  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  from  the  life  of  human  society. 

44.  The  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  submitted  by  the  socialist  countries5  and 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  proceeds  from  those 
very  premises.  Under  the  preamble  to  the  convention  the  parties 
would  recognize  the  important  significance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  192S,  reaffirm  their  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Protocol  and  condemn  all  actions  contrary  to  it.  The 
Convention,  like  the  Protocol,  covers  both  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  once  again 
our  conviction  that  the  conclusion  of  an  international  agreement 
based  on  the  text  submitted  by  the  socialist  countries  will 
complete  the  work  begun  by  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

45.  On  the  occasion  of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Protocol  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  will  speed  its  work  on  the  problem  of  freeing 
mankind  from  the  threat  of  warfare  with  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons.  This  would  be  the  best  continuation  of  what  was 
started  in  1925  and  would  meet  the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
our  Committee. 


Budapest  Communique  of  Warsaw  Pact 
Foreign  Ministers  [Extract],  June  22,  1970 1 

At  the  conference,  which  was  held  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding,  there  was  an  exchange  of  opinions  on 
certain  urgent  problems  in  the  development  of  the  situation  in 
Europe. 

The  Ministers  affirmed  their  governments’  conviction  that  an 
all-European  conference  would  make  an  important  contribution  to 
achieving  detente,  strengthening  security  and  broadening  peaceful 


Ubid.,  pp.  455-457. 

1  Pro wit.',  June  24,  1970,  p.  4,  Current  Digest  oj  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22,  no.  25 
(July  21.  1970),  p.  19. 
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cooperation  in  Europe.  In  this  connection,  special  attention  was 
devoted  to  questions  of  stepping  up  preparations  for  an  all- 
European  conference. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  information  on  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  contacts  and  consultations  that  have  been  held  in 
recent  months  between  the  interested  states  on  questions  of 
convening  an  all-European  conference. 

The  governments  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  conference 
took  note  of  the  broad  and,  on  the  whole,  favorable  response  to 
their  proposals,  put  forth  in  Prague  in  October,  1969, 2  a  response 
that  attests  to  the  realism  and  vitality  of  these  proposals,  which 
are  consistent  with  the  interests  of  safeguarding  security  and 
developing  cooperation  in  Europe;  also,  the  governments  exam¬ 
ined  with  due  attention  the  considerations  expressed  on  this  score 
by  various  parties.  They  concluded  that  favorable  conditions  are 
being  created  at  present  for  placing  the  preparation  of  the 
all-European  conference  on  a  practical  basis. 

The  conference  stressed  the  desirability  of  direct  participation 
by  interested  states  at  every  stage  of  preparations  for,  and 
organization  of,  an  all-European  conference,  in  such  forms  as  are 
deemed  expedient,  including  appropriate  preparatory  meetings 
between  representatives  of  these  states. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  Ministers  reached  an 
agreement  on  further  important  steps  to  ensure  the  convocation, 
fruitful  work  and  success  of  an  all-European  conference.  They  are 
directed  in  particular  toward  reaching  agreement  on  an  agenda 
acceptable  to  all  interested  states  and  on  methods  for  preparing  an 
all-European  conference,  on  which  work  could  be  started  without 
delay. 

The  participants  in  the  conference  assume  that  in  the  process  of 
preparing  and  organizing  the  conference,  all  interested  countries 
will  act  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  examining  constructive 
proposals,  in  order  to  help  find  solutions  acceptable  to  all  the 
participants  in  an  all-European  conference.  .  . . 

A  corresponding  document  was  unanimously  approved  and  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  governments  of  all  interested  states. 


Budapest  Memorandum  of  Warsaw  Pact  Foreign  Ministers  on 
European  Security.  June  22,  19701 

The  governments  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 


J Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  S26-5  28. 

‘Pravda,  June  27,  1970,  p.  4;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22,  no.  26 
‘July  28,  1970),  p  27.  The  Hungarian  Government  transmitted  the  memorandum  to 
states  that  might  participate  in  a  conference  on  European  security. 
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the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  interested  states  their  considerations,  which  in  their  opinion 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  preparation  and  convocation  of  an 
all-European  conference  on  questions  of  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe. 

They  note  with  satisfaction  that  during  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  consultations  and  an  exchange  of  opinions  the  positions  of 
the  interested  states  grew  closer  on  a  number  of  important 
questions  related  to  the  all-European  conference.  The  results  of 
the  consultations  and  the  exchange  of  opinions  show  that  the 
proposals  made  in  Prague  in  October,  1969, 2  created  the  basis  for 
transferring,  already  in  the  immediate  future,  the  preparation  of 
the  all-European  conference  to  a  practical  foundation  and,  along 
with  bilateral  talks,  to  multilateral  forms  of  preparing  the 
all-European  conference.  The  direct  participation  of  the  interested 
states  is  desirable  at  every  stage  of  the  preparation  and 
organization  of  the  all-European  conference  in  the  form?  that  will 
be  deemed  expedient,  including  appropriate  preparatory  meetings 
between  representatives  of  these  states. 

The  question  of  the  makeup  of  the  conference  participants  has 
been  clarified — all  European  states  may  take  part,  including  the 
G.D.R.  and  the  F.R.G.  -on  an  equal  footing  with  each  other  and 
on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  with  the  other  European  states- and 
also  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  The  initiative  of  the  government  of 
Finland  to  hold  the  conference  in  Helsinki  is  being  greeted 
favorably.  It  is  understood  that  convocation  of  the  conference 
should  not  be  made  dependent  on  any  preconditions. 

In  many  countries  the  opinion  is  shared  that  a  successful  first 
all-European  conference -the  preparation,  organization  and  convo¬ 
cation  of  which  must  be  the  result  of  a  contribution  by  all  the 
interested  states  -would  facilitate  joint  consideration  in  the  future 
of  other  European  problems,  particularly  the  problem  of  creating 
a  stable  European  security  system,  and  that  in  this  connection  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  hold  a  number  of  all-European 
conferences  and  to  create  an  analogous  body  of  all  interested 
states  on  questions  of  security  and  co-operation  in  Europe. 

Continuing  is  the  discussion  of  questions  of  the  content  of  the 
work  of  the  all-European  conference  and  its  agenda.  The  two 
items  proposed  in  Prague  for  the  conference  agenda  meet  the 
interests  of  safeguarding  security  and  developing  cooperation  in 
Europe  and  are  questions  on  which  there  is  a  possibility  of 
achieving  wide  agreement.  These  proposals  have  not  raised 
fundamental  objections.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  states  are 
advocating  an  extension  of  the  conference  agenda. 


7  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  526-528. 
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Guided  by  a  desire  to  reach  agreement  on  an  agenda  for  the 
all-European  conference  that  is  acceptable  to  all  the  interested 
states,  the  governments  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  propose  to  include  in  the  all-European  confer¬ 
ence  also  the  question  of  creating  a  body  on  questions  of  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  governments  that  have  adopted  the  present  memorandum 
believe  that  the  interests  of  detente  and  security  in  Europe  would 
be  served  by  consideration  of  the  question  of  reducing  foreign 
armed  forces  on  the  territory  of  European  states.  In  order  U 
create  as  quickly  as  possible  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
discussing  the  appropriate  questions  at  the  all-European  confer¬ 
ence  and  in  the  interests  of  productive  consideration  of  the 
question  regarding  a  reduction  of  foreign  armed  forces,  this 
question  could  be  discussed  in  the  body  whose  creation  at  ihe 
all-European  conference  is  proposed,  or  in  another  form  accept¬ 
able  to  the  interested  states. 

Moreover,  they  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  discuss, 
within  the  framework  of  the  second  item  of  the  agenda  proposed 
in  Prague,  questions  of  the  environment,  and  also  to  enlarge  this 
item  by  including  in  it  a  provision  on  the  development  of  cultural 
ties. 

Thus,  the  following  questions  could  be  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  all-European  conference: 

-the  safeguarding  of  European  security  and  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  its  use  in  interstate  relations  in 
Europe; 

-expansion  on  an  equal  basis  of  trade,  economic,  scientific, 
technical  and  cultural  ties,  directed  toward  the  development  of 
political  cooperation  between  the  European  states; 

-creation  at  the  all-European  conference  of  a  body  for 
questions  of  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  governments  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the 
Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Rumania, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  express  the  hope  that  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  memorandum,  which  take  into  account  the  opinions 
expressed  by  many  interested  states,  will  meet  with  favorable 
response  from  the  governments  concerned.  These  proposals  are 
directed  particularly  toward  reaching  agreement  on  an  agenda 
acceptable  to  all  the  interested  states  and  on  methods  of  the 
preparation  of  the  all-European  conference,  which  may  be  begun 
already  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  governments  issuing  the  present  memorandum  are  con- 
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vinced  that  the  convocraon  of  an  all-European  conference-result¬ 
ing  from  the  joint  efforts  of  all  interested  states- would  be  an 
important  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  rapprochement,  the 
strengthening  of  security  and  the  furthering  of  peaceful  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  General  and 

Complete  Disarmament,  June  23,  19701 

2.  It  is  essential  for  meaningful  consideration  of  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  to  appreciate  the  context  in 
which  we  strive  to  make  progress  towards  this  goal.  The  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  disarmament  and  international  affairs  is  central.  The 
disarmament  policies  of  all  governments  are  only  one  aspect  of 
their  foreign  policies;  and  their  disarmament  policies,  like  their 
foreign  policies,  are  shaped  by  their  aspirations,  their  expectations, 
their  concerns  and  even  their  fears  regarding  the  world  situation, 
and  by  what  they  judge  to  be  their  national  security  interests. 

3.  The  resolution  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
adopted  by  the  twenty~rourth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly2  differed  in  several  respects  from  those  of 
earlier  years.  The  most  important  difference  was  that,  instead  of 
urging  us  to  renew  our  efforts  towards  progress  in  reaching 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  this  resolution 
requested  that  we  work  out  a  comprehensive  programme  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament  as  a  guide  for  our  further 
work  and  negotiations.  The  United  States,  members  will  recall,  had 
reservations  about  the  language  of  this  resolution;  but  we  voted 
for  it  because  we  believed  it  was  both  reasonable  and  important 
for  this  Committee  to  take  up  questions  that  would  be  involved  in 
the  elaboration  of  any  programme  regarding  disarmament. 

4.  In  my  statement  today  1  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  relation  to  that  resolution. 
In  doing  so  I  shall  first  talk  about  the  context  of  general  and 
complete  disarm  ament -that  is,  the  progress  which  must  be  made 
in  the  world  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress  towards  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  I  shall  then  discuss  in  general  terms  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures  and  their  relation  to  the  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

5.  I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  we  continue  to 
support  the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  1  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  progress 


■CCD/PV.  472,  pp.  5-15. 

5  Documen  ft  on  Disarm  amen  r,  1969.  pp.  713-715. 
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towards  general  and  complete  disarmament  cannot  be  made  in  a 
vacuum  but  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by  concrete  progress 
towards  a  peaceful  world.  Such  a  ptaceful  world,  in  which  general 
and  complete  disarmament  could  be  realized,  would  be: 

-A  world  in  which  the  rule  of  law,  and  not  the  use  of  force, 
prevailed  in  relations  between  States; 

-A  world  in  which  there  were  agreed  standards  of  international 
behaviour; 

-A  world  in  which  effective  means  of  enforcing  international 
agreements  and  settling  disputes  had  been  established  and  were 
utilized; 

-A  world  in  which  there  prevailed  a  spirit  of  confidence, 
openness,  and  a  recognized  community  of  interests  among  States. 

6.  This  is,  basically,  the  context  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  foreseen  in  the  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament 
Negotiations  of  1961.  While  we  must  be  careful,  in  discussing 
disarmament  guidelines,  not  to  lift  out  of  context  excerpts  from 
earlier  agreements,  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  the  first  of  the  1961 
Principles  states  that- 

The  goal  of  negotiations  is  to  achieve  agreement  on  a  programme  which  will  ensure 
that  (a)  disarmament  is  general  and  complete  and  war  is  no  longer  an  instrument  for 
settling  international  problems,  and  (b)  such  disarmament  is  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  reliable  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  effective 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.3 

7  We  believe  that  progress  towards  such  a  world,  towards 
halting  the  competition  in  arms  and  towards  general  and  complete 
disarmament  can  and  indeed  must  be  made.  As  we  look  back  over 
the  1960s  we  see  that  advances  have  already  been  made.  As  we 
look  forward  to  the  1970s  we  see  reason  to  hope  that  greater 
progress  will  be  registeied.  But  continuing  progress  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament  will  not  depend  exclusively  on 
our  planning  or  negotiations  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament.  It  will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  existence  of 
a  suitable  international  political  climate,  important  aspects  of 
which  will  be: 

-The  steadfastness  of  States  in  pursuing  their  interests  in  a 
spirit  of  accommodation  and  in  accordance  with  tn~  fundai  lental 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

-Strengthening  the  United  Nations  through  the  creation  of 
effective  machinery  for  international  peacekeeping; 

-Regional  efforts  to  develop  institutions  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  to  cope  with  local  problems  and  disputes; 

-A  desire  on  the  part  of  all  important  military  Powers  to 
associate  themselves  with  existing  constraints  on  armaments  and 
to  enhance  prospects  for  effective  disarmament  negotiations. 


3 Ibid,  1961,  pp.  439442. 
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8.  In  discussing  the  framework  for  a  durable  peace  in  his  report 
on  foreign  policy  fci  the  1970s,  President  Nixon  poi  ited  out  that 
“peace  requires  a  willingness  to  negotiate”.*  And  he  went  on  to 
say  that  we  “are  working  toward  the  day  when  all  nations  will 
have  a  stake  in  peace,  and  will  therefore  be  partners  in  its 
maintenance.” 

9.  With  respect  to  regional  peacekeeping,  Articles  33  and  52  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  envisage  regional  efforts  that  can 
contribute  to  preserving  peace.  We  iiould  note  that  some 
successes  in  regional  mediation  of  disputes  have  been  scored  in  the 
past  decade.  More  effective  regional  action  should  be  encouraged 
as  the  institutions  for  regional  action  evolve.  And,  if  we  are  to 
move  towards  a  world  conducive  to  grc  ater  progress  in  disarma¬ 
ment,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  United  Nations  d^  the  job  called 
for  by  its  Charter  in  maintaining  peace.  United  Nations  peace¬ 
keeping  should  be  developed  to  contain  violence  and  to  prevent 
the  escalation  of  conflicts.  What  is  required  here  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  all  United  Nations  Members  to  use  United  Nations 
institution  effectively.  The  co-operation  of  contending  parties 
will  certainly  be  required,  as  well  as  the  support  of  those  nations 
on  which  the  United  Nations  must  depend  for  manpower  and 
funds. 

10.  I  have  touched  or  issues  that  are  beyond  the  immediate 
range  of  our  negotiations  in  order  to  highlight  the  context  in 
which  progress  toward  general  and  complete  disarmament  can  be 
made.  It  is  that  context  that  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  if 
our  debate  on  this  issue  is  to  be  realistic. 

1 1 .  I  shall  turn  now  to  some  general  aspects  of  arms  races  and 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  measures.  When  we  speak  about 
stopping  arms  races  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  great  diversity  of 
forces  at  work  in  the  world  making  arms  races  what  they  are,  the 
wide  range  of  governmental  and  even  individual  activities  related 
to  them,  and  the  variety  of  approaches  that  have  been  suggested 
for  bringing  arms  races  under  control.  We  are  dealing  here  indeed 
with  the  realm  of  modem  science  and  technology,  with  decisions 
about  weapon  systems,  force  levels  and  deployments,  and  with 
concepts  of  deterrence,  stability  and  cretnjility.  Our  subject  is 
inextricably  bound  together  with  basic  national  security  concerns, 
with  alliance  and  treaty  commitments,  and  with  other  facets  of 
foreign,  domestic  and  ideological  policies.  It  is  influenced  by  the 
activities  of  all  States  interacting  with  one  another  and  by 
domestic  priorities  and  public  attitudes. 

12.  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  almost  limitless  aspects  of 
our  problem,  not  to  discourage  the  Committee  from  taking  up  the 
challenge  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  presented  to 
us,  but  rather  as  a  backdrop  for  the  approach  that  we  shall  suggest 


4  United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970’s :  A  New  Strategy  for  Peace  (H.  doc. 
91-258,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  p.  4. 
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today.  This  approach  involves,  first,  a  recognition  of  the  context 
in  which  we  in  this  Committee  work- that  is,  a  continually  changing 
world  whose  future,  as  we  all  know,  neither  the  representatives  in 
these  negotiations  nor  their  governments  can  confidently  predict 
or  completely  control.  It  is  this  world,  and  not  abstract  concepts, 
that  will  be  the  framework  for  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

13.  If  wc  stop  think  for  a  minute  about  the  world  as  it  is 
If  ely  to  develop  during  the  1970s,  we  must  recognize  that  it  will 
be  neither  a  static  nor  a  placid  world.  The  pattern  of  international 
politics  is  changing,  and  perhaps  ;  *ster  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Second  World  War.  This  process  of  change,  of  accelerating 
scientific  discoveries  and  social  evolution,  is  inevitable-in  fact,  it 
is  essential  for  progress;  but  it  is  also  a  process  accompanied  by 
turbulence.  It  is  in  terms  of  this  world  that  governments  will 
decide  their  disarmament  policies  curing  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

14.  I  noticed  with  interest  at  our  meeting  last  Thursday  that 
the  representative  of  Japan  expressed  some  important  ideas  about 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  which  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind.  Referring  to  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  the 
Disarmament  Decade,  as  a  time  of  rapid  change,  he  said: 

...  the  replacement  of  suspicion  and  distrust  by  the  principle  of  openness  and  die  spirit 
of  international  solidarity  is  the  key  to  the  attainment  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

Mr.  Tanaka  also  called  to  our  attention  that  disarmament  and 
security  are  closely  interrelated.  He  said: 

...  we  have  no  intention  of  turning  our  eyes  away  from  the  hard  fact  that  the  nations 
security  of  the  States  of  the  world  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  military  balance; 
nor  can  we  deny  that  there  are  extremely  difficult  problems  involved  in  achieving  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  * 

15.  There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  interaction  between 
disarmament  and  world  affairs.  The  successful  negotiation  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures,  and  broad  adherence  to  them, 
can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  international  relations.  The 
elaboration  of  arms-control  treaties  reflecting  the  interests  of 
many  countries  demonstrates  how  relations  among  States  can  be 
altered  and  organized  to  the  general  benefit.  And  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  such  measures  encourages  a  broad  spectrum  of  interna¬ 
tional  cc-operation.  This  experience  in  turn  helps  to  establish  the 
mutual  confidence  that  can  lead  to  still  further  progress  cowards 
disarmament  and  towards  a  peaceful  world  ir.  general. 

16.  There  are,  of  course,  other  direct  benefits  from  progress  in 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  President  Nixon  pointed  out  in  his 
foreign  policy  report  that— 

The  traditional  course  of  seeking  security  primarily  through  military  strength  raises 
several  problems  in  a  world  of  multiplying  strategic  weapons: 


5  Ante,  p.  241. 
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-Modern  technology  makes  any  balance  precarious  and  prompts  new  efforts  at  ever 
higher  levels  of  complexity; 

-Such  an  arms  race  absorbs  resources,  talents  and  energies; 

-The  more  intense  the  competition,  the  greater  the  uncertainty  about  the  other  side’s 
intentions, 

-The  higher  the  levels  of  armaments,  the  greater  the  violence  and  devastation  should 
deterrence  fail.6 

17.  The  considerations  I  have  described  lead  us  to  view  arms 
oontrr  i  and  disarmament  as  a  complex  of  efforts  at  many  levels,  of 
efforts  that  attempt  to  deal,  at  times  simultaneously,  with  the 
many  individual  but  interrelated  aspects  of  the  whole  range  of 
arms  and  security  issues.  For  so  complex  a  field  cannot  be  dealt 
with  effectively  through  one  simple,  direct  process. 

18.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  progress  in  arms  control 
and  disarmament  can  be  achieved: 

-Through  multilateral  negotiation  of  global  measures  like  the 
limited  test-ban  Treaty,7  tne  outer-space  Treaty,8  and  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty;9 

—Through  regional  negotiations  and  arrangements  such  as  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,1 0  possible  mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe,  and  possible  aims  limitations  in  areas  of  local 
conflict: 

-Through  bilateral  negotiations  like  the  current  United  States- 
Soviet  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  (SALT);  and 

-Through  unilateral  decisions  which  might  be  emulated  or 
reciprocated  by  other  States. 

19.  While  formal  negotiations  have  so  far  led  to  the  greatest 
achievements,  and  while  multilateral  negotiations  of  global  meas¬ 
ures  are  of  particular  significance  for  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  we  should  not  overlook  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  steps  that  States  can  take  individually.  These  can  include 
decisions  to  forego  or  limit  new  weapons  systems,  to  scale  down 
standing  forces,  to  encourage  public  awareness  of  the  need  for 
restraint  in  arms  development,  and  to  improve  the  possibilities  for 
effective  verification  of  agreements. 

20.  In  referring  to  his  decision  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  President  Nixon  stated  that- 

We  are  prepared  to  take  any  unilateral  arms  control  action  that  will  not  compromise  our 
security  and  will  minimize  the  danger  that  certain  weapons  will  ever  be  developed  or 
used  by  any  nation.1 1 

21.  Turning  from  the  method  to  the  substance  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures,  we  can  identify  several  forms 


6 Ante,  p.  27. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

8 Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  3843. 

9 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  46M65. 

,# Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  69  U. 

1  1  Ante,  p.  30. 
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of  classification.  First,  measures  can  be  considered,  as  they  were  in 
the  agenda  adopted  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  1968,  in  terms  of: 

-Measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament, 

-Non-nuclear  measures;  other  collateral  measures;  and 

-General  and  complete  disarmament.  They  can  also  be  consid¬ 
ered,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  our  report  last  year  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  as: 

-Confidence-building  measures; 

-Measures  to  prevent  armaments;  measures  to  limit  armament; 
and 

-Measures  of  disarmament.12  There  is  another  method  of 
categorization  which  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind,  namely: 

-Measures  already  achieved; 

-Measures  that  might  be  negotiated  under  present  conditions; 

-And  measures  that  might  be  negotiated  in  the  future  as 
progress  is  made  toward  a  peaceful  world. 

22.  The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  all  of  these 
classifications  are  valid;  but  the  last  one  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most 
useful  in  terms  of  advancing  our  work.  For  unless  a  measure 
accords  with  the  realities  of  world  affairs,  the  measure  will  not  be 
achieved  simply  by  including  it  in  some  sort  of  schedute.  It  is 
therefore  a  major  responsibility  of  this  Committee  to  identify 
those  measures  that  do  accord  v/ith  present  world  realities  or  the 
realities  of  the  immediate  future. 

23.  It  will  be  central  in  a  discussion  based  on  this  approach  to 
have  the  expression  by  any  delegation  of  its  views  on  whether 
particular  measures  can  and  should  be  elaborated  immediately  or 
considered  at  a  later  time.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  futile  and  perhaps  even  harmful  to  engage  in  debates  in  which 
we  attempt  to  produce  an  agreement  on  a  particular  order  of 
measures.  For  the  point  of  our  discussions  should  not  be  to  draw 
up  elaborate  charts-such  charts  do  not  determine  whether 
proposals  become  widely-accepted  international  agreements. 
Rather,  the  point  is  to  develop  a  consensus  on  which  proposals  are 
ripe  or  will  soon  be  ripe  for  serious,  detailed  negotiations. 

24.  The  main  point,  then,  of  the  1969  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  is,  in  our  view,  a 
very  simple,  straightforward  question:  where  do  we  stand  today  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  and  what  are  our 
prospects  for  the  future?  In  answering  this  question  it  is  useful 
first  to  review  what  has  already  been  achieved,  since  past  efforts 
have  left  us  with  unfinished  business  and  have  perhaps  opened 
opportunities  for  further  steps. 


^Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  583-584. 
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25.  One  of  the  most  important  measures  achieved  through 
negotiations  before  the  Second  World  War  was  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.1 3  This  measure  limits  the  use,  or  at  least  the  first  use,  of 
certain  types  of  weapons.  It  does  not,  however,  prevent  or  limit 
the  development  of  those  an  aments.  That  task  is  still  ahead  of  us. 

26.  After  the  war  the  first  measure  achieved  was  the  Antarctic 
Treaty14,  which  is  now  more  than  a  decade  old.  This  measure 
limits  all  armaments  in  one  part  of  the  world;  it  has  encouraged 
international  co-operation  and  scientific  research,  and  it  has  been 
an  example  for  later  agreements. 

27.  In  1963  we  achieved  the  limited  test-ban  Treaty,  which 
placed  certain  restraints  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
limited  radio-active  contamination  of  the  atmosphere.  The  pre¬ 
amble  expressed  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  seek  to  achieve  the 
discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons. 

28.  In  1967  negotiations  were  completed  on  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can  nuclear-free  zone,  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  a  measure  which 
prohibits  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  specific  region  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  1967  saw  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
outer-space  Treaty,  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  an  area  which  man  is  just  beginning  to  explore.  The 
outer-space  Treaty  made  a  significant  contribution  to  strategic 
stability. 

29.  The  non-proliferation  Treaty,  which  came  into  effect  this 
year,  is,  we  believe,  the  most  significant  arms-control  step  to  date. 
The  non-proliferation  Treaty  has  highlighted  the  need  for  further 
arms-control  and  disarmament  negotiations;  and  these  are  in  fact 
under  way  today.  The  Treaty  will  facilitate  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  international  co-operation  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  ;  and  the  successful  implementation  of  the 
safeguards  envisaged  in  its  article  III  will  represent  an  unprece¬ 
dented  advance  in  the  scope  and  importance  of  international 
safeguards. 

30.  I  turn  now  to  measures  that  might  be  negotiated  in  the 
light  of  the  present  world  situation.  During  the  past  year  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  devoted  careful 
study  to  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  An  early  agreement  banning  biological  agents  is  clearly 
possible;  it  would  be  a  significant  disarmament  measure.  We  have 
made  a  great  deal  ol  progress  in  negotiating  a  prohibition  on  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  I  might  note  here  that  the  complexities 
we  have  encountered  in  fashioning  a  widely-acceptable  measure 
for  the  sea-bed  illustrate  how  international  concerns  outside  the 
area  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  interact  with  the  work  of 
this  Committee. 


'* Ibid.,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

"Ibid.,  1945  1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 
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3 1 .  The  Conference  of  ihe  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  also 
studying  the  problems  involved  in  achieving  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  subject  to  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  attached  great  urgency.  The  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  has  proposed  negotiation  of  a  cessation  of  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  use  in  weapons;  and  a  number  of  other 
delegations  have  strongly  supported  that  proposal. 

32.  That  is  not  a  compendium  of  all  measures  that  have  in  one 
form  or  another  been  put  forward  by  various  delegations;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  bring  us  to  the  next  question:  what 
further  measures  do  members  of  the  Committee  believe  have 
serious  possibilities  of  being  negotiated  now  or  in  the  near  future? 
The  identification  of  such  measures  would  be  an  important 
element  of  the  task  that  the  General  Assembly  has  placed  before 
us. 

33.  The  United  States  delegation  cannot  presume  tc  answer 
that  question  for  the  Committee.  We  do,  however,  have  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  we  might  proceed -a  suggestion  consistent 
with  the  desire  of  several  delegations  that  we  find  ways  to  achieve 
a  higher  output  and  a  broader  scope  for  our  work.  Our  suggestion 
is  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  look  at  the  problem  of  arms 
races  as  a  whole  and  examine  Tvhich  elements  are  already  being 
attacked  and  which  are  not.  sVtost  measures  of  disarmament  and 
arms  limitation  that  have  t  en  proposed  in  recent  years  deal 
principally  with  weapons  of  ma  s  cestruction.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  These  weapons  must  be  brought  under  control.  But  should  we 
not  be  concerned  about  other  aspects  of  arms  competition? 

34.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  all  members  of  the  Committee 
consider  what  measures  might  be  achieved  relating  to  armaments 
that  they  already  possess  or  might  feel  some  pressure  to  acquire. 
How  could  such  measures  be  negotiated?  When  might  they  be 
considered?  Such  suggestions  would,  of  course,  be  particularly 
valuable  coming  from  the  countries  directly  concerned.  We  make 
that  proposal  in  all  seriousness,  even  though  I  know  thaf  some 
may  be  tempted  to  pass  it  off  with  a  reference  to  “disarming  the 
unarmed”.  In  fact  we  all  have  and  acquire  arms;  and  the 
responsibility  for  controlling  them  in  a  world  in  which  conflict  is 
likely  to  continue  lies  with  the  entire  international  community. 
Moreover,  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament 
will  be  made  not  only  by  halting  present  arms  races  but  also  by 
preventing  the  initiation  of  new  arms  races.  It  is  easier  for  nations 
to  reach  agreements  now  to  prevent  arms  races  than  to  attempt  to 
control  them  once  they  are  under  way. 

35.  Some  delegations  have  suggested  that  progress  could  be 
made  if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  revise 
their  general  and  complete  disarmament  plans  of  the  early  1960s1 5 


'  ,  1965,  pp.  77-102,  1 1 1-140. 
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in  the  light  of  developments  since  that  time.  But  I  wonder  here 
whether  we  cannot  learn  from  our  earlier  experience.  What 
progress  was  made  when  we  attempted  that  approach  to  disarma¬ 
ment?  After  twenty -one  meetings  in  1962  the  Committee  adop¬ 
ted,  ad  referendum,  a  draft  preamble  for  the  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disaimament.1 6  That  preamble  had  three  sets  of 
brackets  indicating  basic  language  on  which  agreement  had  not 
been  reached.  After  forty-five  meetings  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  submitted  a  paper  covering  three  articles.  The  title 
of  that  paper  was  “Working  Draft  of  Part  I  of  the  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  (in  a  Peaceful  World)”.1 7  The 
three  articles  outlined  in  *hat  co-Chairmen’s  draft  contained  some 
thirty  sets  of  brackets  indicating  language  preferred  by  one  or  the 
other  Government  but  not  acceptable  to  both.  After  twenty  more 
meetings  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to 
propose  one  more  article,  article  4,  and  that  with  nine  sets  of 
brackets.18  I  would  hope  that  members  of  the  Committee  who 
think  that  this  approach  is  productive  would  review  the  verbatim 
records  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  for 
that  period,  in  fact,  we  began  to  make  real  progress  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament  when  we  began  to  examine 
what  we  could  accomplish  with  respect  to  individual  measures. 

36.  When  we  look  to  the  future  we  can  expect  that  further 
moves  towards  disaunament  will  be  interrelated,  as  steps  have 
been  in  the  past.  Every  new  measure  introduces  a  new  factor  into 
international  affairs.  Some  measures  may  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
further  progress;  others  will  increase  international  co-operation. 
Both  our  experience  in  carrying  out  important  disarmament 
measures  and  the  general  political  situation  will  inevitably  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  subsequent 
agreements. 

37.  Let  us  keep  it  in  mind  that  arms-control  measures,  singly 
and  in  succession,  have  benefits  beyond  their  immediate  specific 
terms.  They  have  an  important  effect  on  the  atmosphere  in  which 
governments  make  their  decisions  concerning  armaments  aid 
disarmament  possibilities.  During  the  1950s  most  governments 
probably  expected  that  the  arms  race  would  continue  to  spiral 
upwards.  Today,  however,  many  are  no  longer  certain  that  this 
will  happen.  The  measures  that  have  been  achieved,  the  forces  of 
international  co-operation  they  have  set  in  motion  and  the  further 
negotiations  they  have  engendered  have  helped  to  create  an 
expectation  throughout  the  »orld  hat  armaments  may  level  off  or 
even  spiral  downwards.  Thus,  enough  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  dealing  often  seem  intractable,  we  must  continue  to  try  to 
solve  them  in  a  realistic  and  purposeful  way:  keeping  in  mind  that 


''Ibid.,  !9o2,  vol.  I,  pp.  340-342. 
1  'Ibid.,  pp.  574-577. 

"Ibid  ,  vol.  II.  pp.  727-728. 
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too  slow  a  pace  could  result  in  a  loss  of  momentum  which  could 
impair  the  relatively  favourable  atmosphere  that  our  earlier 
measures  helped  to  create. 

38.  I  have  set  forth  in  some  detail  today  the  views  of  the 
United  States  delegation  on  how  we  believe  progress  can  be  made 
towards  our  common  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  I 
hope  that  during  this  session  other  delegations  which  have 
thoughts  to  contribute  will  also  express  their  views  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  our  plenary  meetings.  Our  delegation 
believes  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  considering  this 
complex  subject,  since  it  will  give  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  to  study  carefully  the  contributions  of  all 
members  of  the  Committee. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  [Extract],  June  25,  19701 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  Mr.  Smith ’s  recent  visit  here,  can 
you  say  something  about  the  progress  of  the  SALT  talks? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  a  meeting  yesterday  with  Mr.  Smith  and  the 
President,  and  with  General  Allison,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  made  a 
full  report  to  the  President  about  the  talks.  The  talks  have 
proceeded,  I  think,  in  a  very  businesslike  way,  and  I  think  there  is 
some  reason  for  optimism. 

The  question,  I  think,  now  is  one  of  timing  how  long  the  talks 
will  continue  at  Vienna;  whether  they  will  be  recessed,  and  for 
how  long,  and  so  forth. 

But  I  think  on  the  whole  the  talks  have  progressed  very  well, 
and  I  think,  as  I  say,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  can  reach  an 
agreement.  Whether  the  agreement  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
comprehensive  agreement  or  a  limited  agreement,  I  think  we  can’t 
predict  at  the  moment. 

But.  in  any  event,  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  if 
an  agreement  is  reached  in  the  reasonably  near  future  that  would 
not  mean  that  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  road.  Because  we 
would  contemplate,  if  an  agreement  can  be  reached  and  it  is  of  a 
limited  nature,  that  there  will  be  prospects  for  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  agreement  and  further  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  say  you  might  reach  an  agreement 
in  the  reasonably  near  future,  do  you  have  in  mind  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  by  the  end  of  this  year?  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
how  imminent  such  an  agreement  might  be7 


1  Department  oj  State  Bulletin,  July  13, 1970,  pp.  31-32. 
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A.  No.  I  don’t  think  it  is  possible  to  predict  it.  I  just  mean  that 
I  think  there  is  a  prospect  of  ar,  agreement,  but  I  wouldn’t  v/ant  to 
give  any  particular  time  framework. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Sea-Bed  and 

Ocean  Floor,  June  25, 19 VO1 

2.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
welcome  already  extended  to  those  heads  of  delegations  who  have 
joined  us  for  the  first  time  at  this  session,  and  to  welcome  back 
old  friends?  I  wish  also  to  welcome  back  the  representative  of  the 
Secretary -General,  Mr.  Epstein,  and  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  who  continue  to  provide  for  us  such  efficient 
services. 

3.  Proceeding  from  the  discussions  which  took  place  during  the 
first  part  of  this  session  and  the  working  papers  which  were  then 
presented,  and  profiting  from  the  rev'ew  of  arms-control  issues 
during  the  recess,  we  are  now  required,  I  believe,  to  consider  more 
specifically  what  can  be  achieved  J  iing  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  In  this  first  Canadian  intervention  I  should  like  to  review 
how  my  delegation  regards  that  task. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  revised  joint  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed 
submitted  by  the  co-Chairmen  on  23  April,  the  Canadian 
delegation  is  hopeful  that  early  substantial  progress  can  be 
achieved  and  that  the  treaty  can  be  completed  at  this  session.  This 
draft  could  then  be  presented  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  i*  the  expectation  that  the 
result  of  our  negotiations  during  the  major  part  of  two  sessions 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  a  sea-bee.  treaty  by  the  end  of  1970. 
That,  I  think,  should  be  our  immediate  objective. 

5.  As  I  indicated  in  my  statement  u*.  late  April,3  our  delegation 
believes  that  we  may  have  just  about  » ra„hed  the  point  at  which 
maximum  consensus  has  been  achieved  on  the  substance  of  the 
draft  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  a  raised  at  that  time 
regarding  article  III.  This  relates  to  the  question  of  assurances 
about  recourse  to  international  procedures  in  helping  States  which 
have  cause  for  concern  .egarding  non-compliance  with  the  treaty.  I 
do  not  propose  at  this  stage  to  elaborate  further  upon  that 
statement,  which  remains  the  Canadian  position,  other  than  to 
emphasis,  in  view  of  certain  comments  which  have  been  made, 
that  th  Canadian  proposals  for  verification  put  forward  in 


1  CCD/PV.  473.  pp  5-14. 
'Ante.  pp.  185-188. 
*CCD/rV.  468.  pp.  5-7. 
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document  A/C.  1  /9924  do  not  envisage  the  establishment  of  some 
new,  elaborate  and  expensive  international  machinery;  they 
merely  seek  to  reiterate,  within  the  context  of  the  sea-bed  treaty 
which  we  are  considering,  the  right  already  available  on  a 
multilateral  basis  under  the  Charter  to  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  have  recourse  when  necessary  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  Nations,  without  prejudice  of  course  to  any  good  offices 
which  may  be  available  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

6.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  we  welcome  the  progress  made  during  the  last  session  in 
clarifying  some  of  the  underlying  issues.  The  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  regarding  chemical  and  biological  weapons  presented 
in  my  statement  of  24  March5  was  not  of  course  a  substitute  for 
or  a  detraction  irom  the  multilateral  action  which  is  needed  to 
strengthen  and  to  supplement  the  Geneva  Protocol.6 

7.  Indeed,  what  my  delegation  has  been  seeking  is  to  reinforce 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  by  moving  from  the  prohibition  of 
first  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  which  results  from 
the  reservations  to  that  Protocol  to  an  effective  ban  on  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons.  The 
Canadian  Government  policy  statement  was  made  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  clarification  and  amplification  of  national  positions 
on  this  important  matter,  with  the  hope  of  promoting  a  consensus 
which  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or 
treaties  to  prohibit  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

8.  This  Committee  is  under  an  obligation  laid  down  by  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly— in 
this  instance  resolution  2603  B7-  to  continue  negotiations  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  and  to  provide  a  report  on  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  During  our  spring  session  several  important  statements 
were  made  on  this  item  and  some  interesting  working  papers  were 
considered.  In  our  view,  these  revealed  with  increasing  clarity  that 
the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  negotiation  of  agreed  and  adequate 
verification  procedures  to  ensure  compliance  with  any  treaty  or 
treaties.  We  suggest  that  the  Committee,  while  continuing  the 
exchange  of  views  on  all  aspects  of  the  abolition  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  should  devote  its  primary  attention  during  the 
next  few  weeks  to  possible  approaches  to  and  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  verification. 

9.  In  this  respect  we  would  support  the  suggestion  put  forward 
by  my  Japanese  colleague  that  a  series  of  informal  consultations 


4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  596-597. 
sAnte,  pp.  109-1 14. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  717-719. 
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with  experts  in  attendance  as  required  might  provide  optimum 
opportunity  for  progress.8  For  our  part  we  are  prepared  to 
participate  actively  in  any  such  meetings,  and  we  would  hope  to 
be  able  in  due  course  to  contribute  some  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
believe  the  examination  of  this  verification  problem  might  be 
advanced 

10.  Completion  of  the  work  on  the  sea-bed  treaty  and  progress 
on  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  at  this  session, 
important  as  they  undoubtedly  are  if  viewed  against  the  risks  and 
costs  of  the  continuing  nuclear  aims  race,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
adequate  responses  by  themselyes.  That  is  so,  in  our  view,  as 
gauged  against  current  public  apprehensions,  or  against  the  various 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  its 
l<ist  session 

1 1 .  Resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  gave  the  responsibility  to  this 
Conference  to  develop— 

...  a  comprehensive  programme  . . .  which  would  provide  the  Conference  with  a 
guideline  to  chart  the  course  of  its  further  work  and  its  negotiations,  hearing  in  mind 
that  the  ultimate  goal  is  general  and  complete  disarmament9 

The  Canadian  delegation  views  this  resolution  as  primarily 
intended  as  an  incentive  to  achieve  progress  in  a  systematic  way  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  during  this  decade.  We  hope  that 
the  Conference  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  will  not 
become  involve  .1  u*  ttempting  to  draft  an  elaborate  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  programme  for  tfc)  Disarmament  Decade,  but  will  agree  on  a 
flexible  formula  of  objectives  to  be  presented  to  the  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  with  the 
Committee's  endorsement.  We  therefore  believe  that  we  should 
strive  towards  a  consensus  on  what  might  constitute  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  programme  of  work  for  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

12.  We  agree  with  those  who  say  that  these  objectives  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  spelt  out  in  relation  to  specific  measures,  be 
acceptable  to  governments  as  practical  proposals,  and  be  related  to 
current  international  tensions.  Is  it  not  logical,  though,  to  expect 
that  the  principal  military  Powers  represented  on  this  Committee 
should  set  the  lead  in  making  such  suggestions,  as  it  is  their 
armaments  above  all  which  set  the  pace  for  the  arms  race  as  well  as 
affecting  the  international  climate? 

13.  We  also  agree  with  those  who  say  th at  the  tune  has  passed 
for  metaphysical  discussions  of  ideal  programmes,  or  merely  the 
revision  of  matters  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
decade.  Only  through  the  pursuit  of  concrete  measures  will  this 
Committee  attain  the  ultimate  objective  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  I  realize  that  we  wish  to  avoid  an 


•CCD/PV.  456,  pp.  28-29. 

9 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  714. 
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approach  so  empirical  a  ad  pragmatic  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  will  not  be  abie  to  discern  any  cohesivertess, 
co-ordination  or  direction  in  our  targets  and  objectives. 

14.  In  this  task  we  are  not  without  foundations  on  which  to 
build.  The  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  this  Committee  to 
date,  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,10  has  now  come  into  force, 
and  when  it  becomes  fully  effective  it  will,  we  hope,  ensure  that 
no  additional  countries  join  the  ‘nuclear  club”;  and  as  progress 
towards  general  and  complete  disarmament  depends  primarily  on 
effective  measures  to  bring  under  control  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  measures  such  as 
the  comprehensive  test  ban-an  item  to  which  I  will  return 
later-and  a  cut-off  in  the  production  of  fissile  materials  for 
weapon  purposes  must  in  our  view  be  an  essential  part  of  any 
programme  we  might  draw  up. 

15.  Nor  can  we  ignore  criticism  which,  perhaps  justifiably, 
questions  the  ultimate  value  of  agreements  which  Limit  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  which  major  nuclear  Powers  are  not  a  party.  Like 
the  representative  of  Japan  in  his  intervention  on  18  June,11  I 
agree  with  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations,  who  in  his 
statement  of  22  May  to  the  Institute  of  Man  and  Science  pointed 
to  the  desirability  of  “finding  ways  and  means  of  associating  all 
nuclear  Powers,  including  France  and  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China”,  with  arms  control  and  disarmament  negotiations.1 2 

16.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  surely,  that  the  priority  objective  set 
for  us  both  at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  by  our 
own  Conference  is  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  The  means  of 
bringing  the  nuclear  arms  race  under  restraint  rest  of  course  on 
political  as  well  as  technological  factors.  In  so  far  as  the  political 
factors  are  concerned,  in  seeking  solutions  we  undoubtedly  have 
to  look  to  a  large  extent  to  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT)  and  other  bilateral  contacts  between  the  nuclear  Powers. 
But  it  is  for  this  Conference,  besides  playing  its  political  role,  to 
examine  all  the  technological  factors  involved  in  facilitating 
agreements  which  might  lead  to  a  halt  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

17.  It  is  against  thai  background  that  I  should  now  like  to  turn 
to  an  important  subject  or  our  agenda  which  has  not  been 
discussed  in  any  d<»ptb  recentW  but  which  the  twenty-founh 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  urgency  and  about  which  it  also  requested  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  submit  a  special 
report  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  refer, 
of  couise,  to  the  comprehensive  test  ban. 

?  8.  in  view  of  the  ueed  for  a  sptend  report,  under  the  terms  of 
resolution  2604  B  (XXIV)  of  the  General  Assembly,13  to  the 


"Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

1  'Ante,  p.  *+i. 

1  -  United  Nations  press  release  SG/SM/1261,  May  22, 1970. 
*  iDbaments  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  722 . 
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forthcoming  session  of  the  General  Assembly  next  September,  1 
should  like  to  recall  briefly  some  of  the  history  and  the  political 
events  which  give  this  issue  its  special  significance  and  importance. 

19.  Parties  to  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty  of  1963  are  under 
obligation  by  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  to  seek  “the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time”.1 4 

20.  Parties  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  have  a  more  general 
commitment  to  “pursue  negotiations  ...  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nudear  arms  race  at  an  early  date”, 
an  obligation  which  applies  particularly  to  the  major  nuclear 
Powers.  The  draft  sea-bed  treaty  we  are  now  considering  also 
envisages  a  commitment  to  continue  negotiations  leading  to  the 
cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  to  disarmament,  general  and 
complete.1 5  The  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  by 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  would  therefore  be  a  notable 
achievement,  both  to  mark  the  Disarmament  Decade  and  tc 
reassure  all  nations  that  the  commitments  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  considered  as  binding. 

21.  In  the  meantime  nuclear  testing,  either  for  peaceful  or  for 
weapons  purposes,  is  being  continued  by  all  the  nuclear  Powers; 
although  we  realize  that  those  which  are  signatories  of  the  partial 
test-ban  Treaty  have  limited  their  tests  to  underground  explo¬ 
sions.  Why,  then,  the  delay  in  completing  the  partial  test-ban 
Treaty?  Virtually  all  delegations  here  have  recognized  that  the 
major  political  impediment  to  progress  is  related  directly  to  the 
security  considerations  of  the  nuclear-weapon  States.  Clearly,  until 
the  nuclear  Powers  concerned  are  prepared  to  agree  that  the  risk 
involved  in  any  particular  approach  to  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  less 
than  the  risk  inherent  in  the  continued  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  progress  can  be  of  only  a  limited  and  preparatory 
nature. 

22.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  talks  on  the  limitation  and 
eventual  reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  have  an  important 
bearing  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Success  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  we  would  hope,  could  go  a  considerable  distance 
towards  removing  the  basic  impediment,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
to  a  comprehensive  ban  on  further  testing. 

23.  Pending  progress  in  the  political  and  security  environment 
in  relation  to  which  the  goal  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  has  to  be 
considered,  however,  the  Canadian  delegation  remains  convinced 
that  some  progress  in  finding  solutions  to  some  of  the  major 
outstanding  technical  problems  should  be  pursued.  These  technical 
problems  relate,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  effective  verifica¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  positions  of  the  major  nuclear  Powers  involved 
and  of  many  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
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have  differed,  and  still  differ,  substantially.  All  delegations  here 
would,  !  think,  agree  that  the  seismic  component  of  any 
verification  system  will  be  large,  albeit  not  necessarily  the  only 
component.  The  Canadian  delegation,  among  others,  has  argued 
that  the  task  of  detection  and  identification  of  underground  tests 
could  be  facilitated  if  assured  access  to  adequate  original  seismo- 
logical  data  were  to  be  provided. 

24.  That  brings  us  to  General  Assembly  resolutions  2604  A 
OCXFV)  and  2604  B  (XXIV).  The  latter  requests  us,  inter  alia,  “to 
submit  a  special  report  to  the  Assembly”  on  the  results  of  our 
deliberations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  on  proposals 
relating  to  it.  While  we  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  exact  form 
or  content  of  that  special  report,  we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion, 
which  we  hope  is  widely  shared  by  others  here  today,  that  the 
report  should  show  that  this  Committee  had  at  least  taken  into 
account  the  responses  to  the  Secretary-General’s  questionnaire  on 
the  international  exchange  of  seismic  data  referred  to  in  resolution 
2604  A  (XXIV).16  In  that  context  we  would  also  recall  that  a 
specific  purpose  of  resolution  2604  A  (XXIV)  is,  as  stated  in  its 
operative  paragraph  3,  precisely  to  assist  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  its  further  consideration  of  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

25.  In  view  of  those  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  all  do  our  utmost  to  ensure  that  our  discussions 
on  the  comprehensive  test-ban  question  in  this  Committee  this 
summer  are  as  fruitful  as  possible.  As  regards  the  enquiry 
concerning  the  international  availability  of  seismic  data,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  may  find  it  helpful  if  this  morning  I  give  the  Committee 
a  brief  report  on  the  progress  made  to  date  in  response  to  General 
Assembly  resolution  2604  A  (XXIV),  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
report  make  one  or  two  tentative  suggestions  for  possible  future 
action  by  this  Committee. 

26.  As  members  of  the  Committee  are  aware,  resolution  2604 
A  (XXIV)  received  widespread  support  at  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  both  in  terms  of  votes  in  favour 
and  in  terms  of  co-sponsorship.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
recognized,  as  my  Japanese  colleague  pointed  out  the  other  day,1 7 
that  support  in  the  General  Assembly  was  not  as  universal  as  we 
would  have  wished,  and  that  some  responses  to  the  Secretary- 
General  s  enquiry  were  cast  in  somewhat  negative  terms.  None  the 
less,  of  the  fifty-four  responses  so  far  received  and  circulated, 
thirty-four,  from  five  continents,  have  been  positive  and  substan¬ 
tive.  I  have  been  informed  in  fact  by  the  Canadian  technical 
authorities  that  those  responses  to  the  resolution  and  question¬ 
naire  form  a  sufficiently  broad-based  sample  to  permit  some  useful 


1  ‘ Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  719*722. 
1 7 Ante ,  p.  239. 
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initial  examination  to  be  made,  with  what  we  hope  may  be 
productive  results. 

27.  1  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
difficulties  and  delays  which  have  been  encountered  have  not  in 
any  way  altered  our  view  that  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
itself  should  at  this  session  pursue  a  preliminary  examination  of 
the  substantial  number  of  responses  available  for  study  so  that  a 
reference  to  them  may  be  included  in  this  Committee’s  report  to 
the  United  Nations  in  response  to  operative  paragraph  3  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  2604  B  (XXIV).  Technologically- 
improved  international  co-operation  in  the  seismic  field  may  prove 
highly  desirable  in  providing  the  basis  for  a  limited  but  substantial 
step  forward  in  bridging  the  technical  gaps  in  the  adequate 
verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

28.  As  we  now  consider  what  might  be  done  to  follow  up  the 
Secretary-General’s  questionnaire,  I  should  like  to  stress  that  we  in 
the  Canadian  delegation  have  no  preconceived  views  or  ideas  on 
what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  responses  made  so  far  by 
governments.  At  this  stage  we  wish  only  to  open  what  we  hope 
may  prove  to  be  a  useful  dialogue  in  this  Committee.  Certainly  we 
believe  it  is  premature  to  take  a  position  on  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  any  international  body,  with  all  the  financial 
implications  that  might  flow  from  such  an  action.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means  clear  that  an  eventual  seismic 
exchange  system  would  involve  a  system .  of  automatic  and 
continuous  circulation  of  data,  as  distinct  from  ad  hoc  arrange¬ 
ments,  acceptable  to  governments. 

29.  We  are  justified  in  wondering,  however,  just  how  the 
adequacy  of  national  verification  procedures  can  be  assessed  by 
governments  unless  an  undertaking  is  forthcoming  concerning  the 
willingness  of  governments,  on  a  reciprocal  and  purely  voluntary 
basis,  to  make  seismic  data  available,  and  also  without  a  further 
study  of  the  seismological  facilities  which  may  be  available  in  the 
world.  We  will,  of  course,  consult  other  members  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarm  am ent-particularly  those 
countries  that  have  capabilities  in  this  field  and  have  responded 
favourably -about  the  best  approach  to  a  follow-up  of  the  seismic 
information  exchange  questionnaire. 

30.  For  our  part,  the  chief  Canadian  Government  seismologist, 
Dr.  Kenneth  Whitham,  has  undertaken  tc  provide  an  initial 
examination  of  the  available  responses;  and  he  hopes  to  put  this 
into  the  form  of  a  working  paper  for  circulation  to  all  delegations 
here  around  the  beginning  of  August.  Then,  if  the  Committee  were 
agreeable,  that  paper  might  be  the  starting-point  for  an  informal 
meeting  on  1 2  August  at  which  Dr.  Whitham  would  be  present  as 
well  as,  we  hope,  experts  from  other  delegations.  Also,  if  the  idea 
of  an  informal  meeting  some  time  in  mid-August  meets  with 
general  approval,  we  think  that  besides  Dr.  Whitham’s  paper-and 
together,  of  course,  with  any  working  papers  that  other  delega- 
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tions  may  wish  to  contribute— it  might  be  profitable  to  discuss 
certain  specific  and  related  questions.  In  this  connexion  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  following  the  example  of  Mrs.  Myrdal, 
representative  of  Sweden- who  f  hope  wi3  shortly  join  us-when, 
in  the  course  of  the  informal  meeting  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  she  put  forward  a  series  of  questions  to  facilitate 
discussion  at  such  informal  meetings. 

3 1 .  Some  tentative  suggestions  which  arise  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  kind  of  questions  which  might  usefully  be  examined  in 
preparation  for  r  -V, f  ormal  meeting  on  international  seismic 
co-operation  include  the  following: 

32.  First,  to  what  extent  do  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
supplement  or  modify  existing  scientific  information  concerning 
facilities  for  detecting  and  identifying  underground  nuclear- 
weapon  tests? 

33.  Second,  is  it  possible  to  estimate  from  the  information 
provided  about  national  seismic  facilities  the  extent  to  which  the 
identification  capabilities  for  underground  nuclear  explosions  may 
be  improved  through  guaranteed  international  access  to  additional 
seismological  data? 

34.  Third,  have  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  identified  any 
sectors  of  the  globe  or  geographic  areas  for  which  the  levels  of 
nuclear  explosion  identification  are  perceptibly  higher  or  lower 
than  average?  Would  these  areas  be  of  vital  significance  in  the 
enforcement  of  any  comprehensive  test  ban? 

35.  Fourth,  could  the  response  of  governments  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General’s  questionnaire  help  such  governments  to  identify 
methods  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  seismic 
detection  techniques,  or  would  any  further  information  be 
required  for  this  purpose? 

36.  Fifth,  is  further  examination  warranted  into  the  concept  of 
international  exchange  of  seismic  data,  as  well  as  into  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  data  that  may  be  made  available  from  national 
means  of  identification? 

37.  Sixth,  do  the  results  of  this  survey  warrant  further 
consultation  in  the  near  future  among  nations  ready  to  contribute 
to  an  examination  of  facilities  for  identification  of  nuclear 
explosions  by  seismological  means,  and  to  an  examination  of  the 
most  effective  attainable  measures  to  supplement  the  partial  test 
ban  of  1 963? 

38.  Seventh,  is  it  possible  yet  to  establish  the  degree  to  which 
national  verification  procedures  may  be  adequate,  with  or  without 
an  international  exchange  of  seismic  data,  and  the  degree  to  which 
a  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests  could  be  effective  on 
either  basis? 

39.  In  view  of  the  comparatively  short  time  which  I  understand 
is  to  be  available  to  us  for  our  discussions  at  this  summer  session,  I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  go  into  some  detail,  even  at  this 
stage,  so  that  all  delegations  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
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study  these  suggestions  when  considering  how  this  Committee 
should  respond  in  its  report  this  year  to  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  more 
particularly  to  resolution  2604  B. 

40  In  conclusion,  as  we  are  all  only  too  well  aware,  this 
Committee  has  to  be  prepared  to  meet  its  ntics  at  the  next 
session  oi  the  General  Assembly,  which  coincides  with  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.  If  we  are  to  rise  to 
that  occasion,  we  must  at  least  be  seen  to  be  tackling  the  problem 
of  human  survival  in  the  nuclear  age  with  the  wisdom,  patience, 
perseverance  and  objectivity  which  is  expected  of  us. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Edelstam)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Sea-Bed  and 

Ocean  Floor,  June  25, 1970 1 

41.  My  intervention  today  will  be  devoted  to  the  draft  sea-bed 
treaty.2  At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  join  those  colleagues  who  have 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  the  co-Chairmen  were 
able  to  present  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  23  April  a  revised 
draft  of  the  treaty  on-to  use  the  full  title -the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof. 

42.  We  have  duly  observed  the  important  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  text  as  compared  with  that  presented  by  the  two 
delegations  on  30  October  of  last  year.3  We  find  it  particularly 
important  to  note  the  incorporation,  almost  word  for  word,  of  the 
changes  and  amendments  to  articles  I  and  II  put  forward  by  the 
Argentine  delegation  during  the  deliberations  last  autumn  in  the 
First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,4  as  well 
as  of  substantial  parts  of  the  text  suggested  by  Canada  as  regards 
article  III.5  The  Swedish  delegation  has  all  along  strongly 
supported  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  Work  out 
language  for  the  verification  provisions  which  could  enhance  the 
possibilities  of  making  the  treaty  more  generally  acceptable. 

43.  Before  going  any  further  in  my  analysis  of  the  new  text,  I 
should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  general  framework  in 
which  this  draft  treaty  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  judged.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  there  are  two  basic  considerations:  first,  that  of 
disarmament,  and  secondly  that  of  ensuring  the  sea-bed  as  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind.  The  latter  aspect  is  admittedly 


'CCD/PV.  473,  pp.  14-18. 

%Ahte,  pp.  185-188. 

sDbcuments  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  507-509. 
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being  dealt  with  in  another  forum;  but  we  cannot  and  should  not 
isolate  our  considerations  from  the  debate  which  has  been  taking 
place  on  this  subject  in  the  special  sea-bed  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations. 

44.  Dealing  first  with  the  disarmament  aspect,  we  register  with 
satisfaction  that  the  successful  completion  of  this  treaty  will  lead 
to  the  creation  of  an  immense  area  of  the  world  where  nuclear 
arms  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  will  be  prohibited. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  prohibition  refers  only 
to  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  the  floor  of  the  oceans  and  not  to  the 
militarily  much  more  important  areas  of  waters  above  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  effect  of  this  treaty  will  therefore,  from  the 
arms-control  point  of  view,  be  a  limited  one. 

45.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  in  effect  leads  only  to  de¬ 
nuclearization  of  the  sea-bed,  not  to  the  demilitarization  which 
has  all  along  been  the  goal  of  the  vast  majority  of  States.  That  is 
the  main  reason  why  many  delegations  have  come  to  attach  such 
importance  to  the  insertion  in  the  present  treaty  of  a  pledge 
obliging  the  parties  to  continue  negotiations  towards  reaching 
further  prohibitions  on  the  sea-bed.  There  is  admittedly  a 
reference  in  the  preamble  to  continued  negotiations  leading  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  from  the  arms  race. 
There  is,  further,  the  provision  in  article  VI  that  a  conference  will 
be  held  five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  to  review 
its  operation  “with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the 
preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized.” 

46.  As  is  well  known,  the  Swedish  delegation  suggested  last 
autumn,  both  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  United  Nations,  a 
somewhat  more  far-reaching  formula  by  way  of  a  new  article  in 
which  the  parties  would  pledge  themselves- 

. . .  to  continue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  further  measures  relating  to  a  more 
comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof.4 

The  wording  was  based  largely  on  the  similar  provision  regarding 
further  negotiations  to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race  which  was 
inserted  in  the  text  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  during  the 
negotiations  on  that  subject  on  the  insistence  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States.7 

47.  We  regret  that  for  the  second  time  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  delegations,  when  reviewing  their  draft  treaty 
text,  have  not  seen  fit  to  accept  that  formula.  We  urge  them  once 
again  to  study  this  matter  further.  I  think  that  such  a  more 
far-reaching  pledge  regarding  further  negotiations  would  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  value  of  the  treaty  in  the  opinion  of  many 
States.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  of  course  the  fate  which  a 
similar  preambular  pledge  in  an  earlier  arms-control  measure  has 

'Ibid.,  p.  486. 

7 /few/.,  1968.  pp.4* 
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had.  I  am  referring  to  the  paragraph  in  the  preamble  to  the  partial 
test-ban  Treaty  in  which  the  parties  expressed  their  determination 
“to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  all  time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
end  . . .  ”8 

48.  The  Polish  delegation-your  delegation,  Mr.  Chairman-in 
its  intervention  on  18  June  made  the  suggestion  that  this 
Committee  should - 

. . .  keep  on  its  agenda  the  (question  of  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  as  fonnulated  in  the  1968  report  to  die  General  Assembly,  when  a  programme  of 
work9  for  this  Committee  was  established  after  die  signing  of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.  In  that  way  members  of  the  Committee  may  raise  the  question  of  further  steps 
leading  to  the  demilitarization  of  this  important  area  whenever  they  see  thkt  a  question 
is  ripe  for  discussion,  without  waiting  for  the  review  conference  as  provided  for  in  article 
VI  of  the  draft  before  us.  In  this  particular  case  we,  believe  that  what  are  generally 
called  'conventional’  armaments  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  document.' 0 

I  have  quoted  from  your  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  some  length 
because  1  want  to  express  the  support  of  my  delegation  for  your 
suggestions.  They  should  be  regarded,  however,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  a  further  strengthening  of  the  pledges  in  the  treaty  text 
regarding  further  negotiations,  but  as  additions. 

49.  Turning  now  to  the  other  main  principle,  that  of  securing 
the  sea  bed  as  the  common  heritage  of  mankind:  we  know;  as  I 
have  said  earlier,  that  this  is  an  issue  being  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  reach  agreement  on  the  establishment  of 
an  international  regime  for  the  sea-bed,  leading  eventually  to  some 
form  of  international  administrative  machinery  to  ensure  that  the 
further  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  will  be  carried  out  in  a  way  which 
furthers  the  interests  of  all  States  and  rests  on  the  principle  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

50.  From  the  outset  of  the  negotiations  in  our  Comrpittee  on 
the  subject  of  the  sea-bed  treaty  a  link  has  been  suggested  between 
such  possible  future  international  machinery  and  the  verification 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  Already  in  the  spring  of  last  year  the 
non-aligned  members  of  what  was  then  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  cn  Disamiament  proposed  that,  when  it  became 
feasible,  verification  could  be  carried  put  not  only  by  the 
individual  parties  but  also  through  an  appropriate  international 
agency  or  arrangement  In  the  suggestions  as  to  verification 
provisions  which  v/ere  put  forward  last  year  by  the  Canadian 
delegation  and  which  were  supported  byavart  number  of  other 
delegations,  the  possibility  was  mentioned  of  verification  being 
carried  out  with  the  full  or  partial  assistance  of  any  State  party, 
this  assistance  being  sought  either  directly  or  indirectly  “through 
appropriate  international  procedures  including  the  good  offices  of 


'Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 
9 Ibid 1968,  pp.  583-584. 
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the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations.” 11  As  my  delegation 
interpreted  that  provision  it  was  a  way  of  saying,  although 
admittedly  very  indirectly,  that  if  and  when  international  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  sea-bed  was  set  up  it  might  be  possible  for  States 
desirous  of  so  doing  to  make  use  of  that  machinery  for  their 
verification  needs  in  relation  to  the  treaty  we  \re  now  discussing. 

5 1 .  In  the  draft  text  before  us,  which  in  other  respects  closely 
reflects  the  content  of  the  Canadian  proposals,  these  references  to 
international  good  offices,  including  those  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  have  beer,  omitted.  In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to 
the  above-mentioned  principle  that  the  sea-bed  represents  a 
common  heritage  of  mankind,  and  the  link  between  that  principle 
and  the  notion  of  an  international  regime  for  the  sea-be ',  we  must 
regard  the  failure  to  make  any  mention  at  all  in  the  new  text  of 
the  possibility  of  international  control  as  a  serious  weakness.  I 
think  there  is  ground  for  saying  that  many  other  States  which  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  preserving  the  sea-bed 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  on  obtaining  general 
recognition  of  the  common  interests  of  mankind  in  that  area,  will 
share  this  opinion.  I  would  appeal  to  the  Co-Chairmen  to  review 
this  matter  once  again  in  order  to  see  if  some  reference  cannot  be 
incorporated  in  the  treaty  text  reflecting  the  idea  of  international 
verification  as  a  possible  future  development. 

52.  I  wish  to  cover  one  further  point.  The  new  wording  of 
article  I,  in  its  second  paragraph,  extends  the  prohibitory  rules  of 
the  treaty  to  apply  also  within  the  sea-bed  zone,  but  exempts  the 
coastal  State  as  weli  as  the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial  waters 
from  that  extension.  In  this  way  an  ambiguity  existing  in  earlier 
texts  has  been  eliminated,  an  ambiguity  in  regard  to  cases  where 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  coastal  State  is  less  than  twelve  nautical 
miles. 

53.  An  unclear  situation  remains,  however,  on  pne  point.  This 
refers  to  verification.  We  consider  that  a  corresponding  provision 
as  to  verification  of  the  extended  prohibition  within  file  sea-bed 
zone  is  needed  in  order  to  avoid  any  conflict  regarding  the 
responsibility  for  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  obligations  within  the 
“gap”  between  territorial  waters  and  the  twelve-mile  limit.  The 
exemption  of  the  coastal  State  from  the  prohibitions  in  article  I 
should  thus  be  matched  by  an  exclusive  right  for  the  coastal  State 
in  relation  to  verification  within  that  zone,  irrespective  of  whether 
its  territorial  sea  extends  to  twelve  nautical  miles  or  is  less.  The 
whole  verification  procedure  consists  of  successive  measures 
founded  on  the  right  of  observation,  laid  down  in  the  first 
paragraph.  This  right  of  observation  applies,  accoiding  to  the 
paragraph,  to  activities  beyond  *he  sea-bed  zone.  Certainly 
observation  is,  however,  also  admitted  under  international  law 


1 1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  596-597. 
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within  the  zone;  but  the  verification  procedure  as  to  further 
measures  within  the  zone  is  not  regulated  in  the  treaty.  Such  a 
deliberate  “gap”  in  the  provisions  is,  in  our  view,  not  desirable  and 
could  lead  to  unnecessary  conflicts  in  a  critical  situation. 

54.  Clarification  would  be  obtained  if  an  additional  paragraph 
were  inserted  in  article  III,  preferably  immediately  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  first  paragraph,  saying  that  the  right  arising  under  the  first 
paragraph  shall,  with  regard  to  activities  of  other  parties  within  the 
sea-bed  zone,  accrue  exclusively  to  the  coastal  State.  Such  a  provi¬ 
sion  could,  in  our  opinion,  not  be  judged  as  an  infringement  of  the 
principle  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  expressly  referred  to  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  same  article.  It  could,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  an  impact  on  the  security  considerations  of  some  coastal 
States. 

55.  None  of  the  three  main  points  I  have  dealt  with  in  this 
intervention  is  new.  They  do  not  touch  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
treaty  and  cannot  in  any  w;y  impair  them.  Their  inclusion  in  a 
new  and  final  draft  would,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sui ,  increase  the 
possibilities  of  a  speedy  acceptance  of  tl.e  treaty  by  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  United  Nations  Members.  I  therefore  express  my  sincere 
hope  that  other  delegations,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  will  study  them  closely  in  order  to 
see  if  some  suitable  language  may  be  found  to  enable  them  to  be 
included.  The  Swedish  delegation  stands  ready  to  participate  ac¬ 
tively  in  any  such  efforts. 


Italian  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament:  Suggestions  on  Possible  Group  of  Experts  To 
Study  Control  of  Chemical  Weapons,  June  30,  19701 

1 .  In  the  course  of  the  informal  meeting  of  the  CCD  on  22 
April  1970,  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  discussions  were  mainly  concentrated  on 
the  problem  of  control  over  the  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapor  a  It  thus  appeared  to  be  confirmed,  in  the 
opinion  of  various  delegations,  that  the  establishment  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  system  of  controls  is  still  the  major  problem  among  those  that 
the  Committee  will  have  to  solve  with  a  view  to  achieving  an 
agreement  for  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons. 

Moreover,  the  participation  in  that  same  meeting  of  experts 
from  various  countries  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  controls  presents  some  aspects  that  are  predominantly  scientific 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  before  the  various  delega¬ 
tions  can  profitably  embark  on  discussioa  of  a  draft  treaty. 
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2.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a  discussion,  the  committee  has  at 
its  disposal,  at  the  moment,  three  highly  valuable  scientific 
studies:  the  “Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  chemical  and 
bacteriologies  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possi¬ 
ble  use”2 ;  the  report  by  the  World  Health  Organization  entitled 
‘‘Health  aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons”;  and  the  as 
yet  unfinished  report  by  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Re¬ 
search  Institute  (SIPRI)  “The  problem  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare”. 

Of  these  three  documents,  the  First  aims  at  giving  a  scientific 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
informing  the  Governments  of  the  consequences  of  i  r.y  use  that 
might  be  made  of  them,  while  the  second  is  intended  specially  for 
the  public-health  authorities  and  leaves  aside  the  purely  military 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Neither  of  these  two  studies  goes  specifi¬ 
cally  or  in  any  depth  into  the  question  of  controls. 

The  SIPRI  report,  on  the  other  hand,  tackles  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  the  problem  including  that  of  verification,  to  which 
the  whole  of  Volume  IV  is  devoted. 

This  part  of  the  repGrt,  although  of  exceptional  interest  and 
usefulness,  is  nevertheless  of  an  incomplete  and  preliminary  na¬ 
ture.  Moreover,  it  was  conceived  with  a  more  general  purpose  in 
view,  not  with  the  specific  aim  of  being  able  to  provide  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Disarmament  with  an  exhaustive  technical  study  as  a 
working  tool.  * 

T.  The  Italian  Delegation  accordingly  believes  that  the  above 
mentioned  studies  could  be  usefully  supplemented  by  a  specific 
study  on  the  problem  of  controls  of  chemical  weapons,  which 
could  constitute  a  background  document  for  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  Such  a  study  could  be  drawn  up,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
various  Delegations,  and  in  particular  by  the  Japanese  Delegation, 
by  an  ad  hoc  group  of  experts.  The  group  Could  include,  among 
others,  some  of  the  experts  who  have  already  collaborated  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  SIPRI  report  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-Genera! 
of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  To  enable  the  group  of  experts  to  produce;  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time,  a  document  of  use  for  the  purposes  indicated 
above,  the  Committee,  in  the  Italian  Delegation’s  view,  should 
itself  guide  the  group  in  its  labours,  deciding  beforehand  the  lines 
on  which  it  should  work  and  the  specific  subjects  with  which  it 
should  deal. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  these  considerations  the  Italian  Delegation 
has  though  t  fit  to  put  forward  the  following  suggestions: 

(a)  The  C.C.D.  should  set  up  a  group  of  experts  whose  task 
would  be  to  study  the  technical  questions  connected  with  the 
problem  of  the  control  of  chemical  weapons  and  to  draw  up  a 

J  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  264-298. 
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report  thereon  which  would  serve  as  2  background  document  for 
the  Committee  in  its  work. 

(b)  The  C.C.D.  should  itself,  as  9.  preliminary  step,  single  out 
the  basic  subjects  which  need  to  be  clarified  having  recourse  to 
expert  opinion  (for  example,  it  could  ask  for  a  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  control  over  the  production  of  chemical  agents  used 
solely  for  warlike  purposes,  or  again  it  could  ask  for  the  study  to 
be  extended  to  substances  which  can  be  used  for  both  peaceful 
and  warlike  purposes,  etc.). 

(c)  Once  the  general  picture  of  the  subjects  to  be  investigated 
has  been  outlined,  each  Delegation  should  instruct  the  appropriate 
body  in  its  own  country  to  suggest  a  list  of  specific  technical 
themes  to  be  developed  and  studied  in  more  detail  (e.g„,  supposing 
that  the  C.C.D.  has  stated  that  it  thought  a  technical  opinion 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  control  solely  over  chemical 
agents  of  warfare,  the  appropriate  national  bodies  in  ?  particular 
country  might  propose  an  investigation  of  the  poss’’  diiy  of  insti¬ 
tuting  controls  over  the  raw  materials  and  intermediates  needed 
for  the  production  of  nerve  gases  and  vesicants.  In  particular,  with 
reference  to  nerve  gases  such  bodies  might  propose  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  be  examined  of  controlling  international  trade  in  phospho¬ 
rus  and  the  industrial  production  of  organic-phosphorus  esters 
[parathionj.) 

(d)  Each  proposal  would  be  transmitted  to  the  group  of  experts 
set  up  by  the  Committee.  The  group  would  have  a  first  meeting  to 
compare  and  examine  the  various  proposals  and  then  to  combine 
them  into  a  single  document  to  serve  as  a  programme  of  work. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  this  programme,  the  group  of  experts  would 
meet  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  final  report.  This  document 
should  deal  in  detail  with  all  the  problems  relating  to  controls  of 
chemical  weapons  which  are  of  interest  to  the  Committee,  and 
would  constitute  the  technical  background  document  for  further 
discussions  in  the  C.C.D. 


United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Toxin  Amendment  to  British 
Draft  Convention  on  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of 
Warfare,  June  30, 19701 

The  United  States  proposes  that  toxins  be  added  to  the  agents 
whose  use  is  prohibited  by  Article  I  of  the  UK  draft  Convention.2 
The  U.S.  also  proposes  that  the  phrase  “by  infection  or 
infestation”  be  deleted.  Article  I  would  then  read  as  follows: 


1  CCD/290,  June  30,  1970. 
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Article  I 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  insofar  as  it  may  not  already  be 
committed  in  that  respect  under  Treaties  or  other  instruments  in  force  prohibiting  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare,  '.sever,  in  any  cirtnanstances,  by 
making  use  for  hostile  purposes  of  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  causing 
death,  damage  o„  disease  to  man,  other  animals,  or  crops,  to  eugage  in  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

With  reference  to  Article  II(a)(i),  the  United  States  proposes 
that  the  words  “or  toxins”  be  inserted  after  the  phrase  “microbial 
or  other  biological  agents”  so  that  the  prohibitions  and 
requirements  contained  in  that  Article  apply  to  toxins  as  well. 

The  first  part  of  Article  II,  amended,  would  then  read  as  follows: 

Article  II 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  produce  or  otherwise  acquire,  or  assist  in  or  permit  the  production  or 
acquisition  of: 

(i)  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  of  types  and  in  quantities  that  have 
no  independent  justification  for  prophylactic  or  other  peaceful  purposes; . . . 


Statement  by  die  Italian  Representative  (Caracdolo)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Weapons,  June  30, 19701 

2.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  my  delegation  has  spoken  since 
the  session  was  resumed,  I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
previous  speakers  in  extending  a  welcome  to  the  new  heads  of 
delegations  and  also  to  those  who  have  come  back  to  us  after  a 
long  absence. 

3.  The  sole  purpose  of  my  brief  statement  is  to  introduce 
document  CCD/289,  which  the  Secretariat  has  just  distributed  at 
our  request  and  which  is  intended  to  be  a  specific  contribution  by 
the  Italian  delegation  to  the  negotiations  on  the  problem  of 
chemical  weapons.2  Perhaps  you  will  allow  rne  also  to  make  a  few 
comments  and  some  more  general  observations  on  the  question  as 
a  whole. 

4.  During  the  work  of  the  Conference  in  1969  and  in  1970  a 
number  of  delegations  advocated  the  idea  of  convening  an 
international  group  of  experts  to  study  the  problem  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and,  more  especially,  that  of  the  control  of 
chemical  weapons.  I  should  like  in  particular  to  recall  the 
statements  made  by  the  delegation  of  Japan  on  14  August  19693 
and  on  10  March  1970.4 


1 CCD/PV.  474,  pp.  5-7. 

1  Ante.  pp.  270-272.  „  „ 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  408412. 
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5.  The  informal  meeting  held  at  the  request  of  the  Swedish 
delegation  on  22  April,  in  which  experts  from  various  countries 
took  part,  confirmed  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  the 
controls  to  be  provided  in  negotiation:  on  chemical  weapons. 
What  took  piace  at  that  meeting  showed,  moreover,  that  in  order 
to  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
the  activities  of  a  group  of  experts  should  be  guided  by  this 
Committee  itself.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  working  paper  which  has 
just  been  distributed  and  is  essentially  designed  to  suggest  how  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  could  give  the 
experts  the  directives  they  would  need  to  enable  them  to  draw  up 
a  truly  useful  document  and  offer  the  Conference  a  technical 
instrument  useful  for  its  study  of  the  possibilities  of  control  of 
chemical  weapons. 

6.  In  submitting  this  document  the  Italian  delegation  feels,  in 
keeping  with  the  views  expressed  by  a  large  number  of  other 
delegations,  that  the  problem  of  chemical  weapons  has  certain 
special  aspects  which  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with— in  particular 
the  choice  of  control  measures -and  that  this  problem  of  controls 
should  be  considered  in  a  systematic  and  detailed  manner.  In  that 
context  we  believe  that  our  initiative  may  help  to  spell  out  all  the 
aspects  of  the  problem  from  the  procedural  point  of  view. 

7.  Moreover,  in  our  opinion  we  cannot  renounce  the  idea  of 
making  some  progress,  however  limited,  while  we  await  the 
conclusion  of  a  global  agreement  on  prohibition  of  the  possession 
and  production  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Thus  we  are 
convinced  that  in  the  meantime  we  must  devote  our  attention  to 
solving  the  relatively  more  simple  problem  of  prohibition  of  the 
possession  and  production  of  biological  weapons,  while  at  the 
same  time  actively  continuing  our  efforts  to  find  a  solution 
encompassing  both  types  of  weapons. 

8.  With  reference  to  the  two  draft  conventions  presented  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Government5  and  by  the  governments  of  the 
nine  socialist  countries,6  concerning  respectively  the  prohibition 
of  biological  methods  of  warfare  and  that  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  Italy  has  already  had  occasion  to  express  its 
views  at  the  twenty -fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
here  in  Geneva  on  26  February.7  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
discussion  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
appears  to  have  confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  views  we  then 
expressed. 

9.  The  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the 
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United  States  have,  furthermore,  already  provided  the  Conference 
with  a  mass  of  evidence  demonstrating  the  differences  between  the 
methods  of  chemical  warfare  and  those  of  biological  wt  are  in 
their  nature,  method  of  use  and  deterrent  force  and  in  the 
effectiveness  of  retaliatory  measures.  We  therefore  believe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  undertake  to  renounce  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  unless  that 
undertaking  were  included  in  a  convention  also  providing  for 
effective  control  measures.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  us  just  as 
clear  that,  in  view  of  the  characteristic  differences  of  biological 
weapons,  such  an  undertaking  could  be  accepted  for  these  even  if 
the  control  procedures  were  limited  to  die  system  provided  in  the 
United  Kingdom  draft. 

10.  1  should  like,  therefore,  to  reiterate  the  support  of  my 
Government  for  the  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons  submitted  on  26 
August  1969  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation.. In  our  view  that 
draft,  which  is  in  itself  an  important  measure  of  armament 
limitation,  could  also  be  a  useful  stimulus  to  the  subsequent 
negotiation  of  other  agreements  on  chemical  weapons. 

11.  I  should  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
adherence  of  my  Government  to  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  delegation  on  7b  April  to  include  in  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  the  prohibition  of  toxins.8  We  believe  that  such  an 
amendment  would  considerably  widen  the  scope  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft. 

12.  The  date  of  17  June  marked  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol.9  That  Protocol  is,  in  our  view,  an 
international  instrument  of  primary  importance  which,  as  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  has  so  rightly  pointed 
out,  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  proved  to  be  a  document  of 
historical  significance. 

13.  Allow  me,  therefore,  in  concluding  this  brief  statement  to 
recall  here  the  position  taken  by  my  delegation  in  its  statement  on 
26  February  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  We  still  believe  that  We  could  make  the 
Protocol  more  effective  and  achieve  definite  progress  by  enlarging 
its  geographic  scope,  thus  giving  it  a  universal  character.  And,  as 
we  see  it,  the  best  means  of  doing  that  might  perhaps  be  to 
withdraw  the  reservations  expressed  on  ratification  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  right  to  use  weapons  covered  by  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Protocol  against  non-signatory  States.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  withdrawal  of  those  reservations- which  do 
not  affect  the  text  of  the  Protocol -would  in  no  way  derogate 
from  the  right  of  retaliation  against  countries,  signatory  or 


1  For  the  original  U.S.  statement,  see  ante,  p.  189.  Tbc  amendment  appeals  supra. 
*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1 969,  pp.  764-765 . 
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non^signatory,  which  resorted  first  to  die  use  of  the  weapons 
prohibited  by  the  Protocol. 

14.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  the  reservations  whose  withdrawal 
we  are  proposing  no  longer  correspond  to  the  present  positions  of 
some  States.  Confirmation  of  that  impression  can  be  found  in  the 
statement  made  by  President  Nixon  on  25  November  1969,  when 
he  said  that  the  United  States  renounced  first  use  of  lethal  and 
incapacitating  chemical  weapons.1 0 

15.  We  are  well  aware  that  withdrawal  of  reservations  to  an 
international  instrument  may  raise  legal  and  constitutional 
problems.  These  problems1  must  therefore  be  studied  very 
thoroughly;  and  the  Italian  delegation,  for  its  part,  will  not  fail  to 
devote  its  whole  attention  to  them  and  may  revert  to  them  later. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Toxin 
Amendment  to  British  Draft  Contention  on  Biological 
Weapons,  June  30,  1970 1 

16.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  international  community  can  and  should  conclude  without 
delay  a  convention  eliminating  disease  as  a  weapon  of  war.  As  we 
made  clear  at  the  end  of  our  last  session,  we  are  prepared  to  see 
such  a  convention  cover  not  only  biological  agents  but  also  the 
lethal  chemical  substances  known  as  toxins.2  An  opportunity  thus 
exists  to  take  a  major  stride  forward  in  arms-control  negotiations. 
To  do  all  that  we  can  in  this  effort,  I  wish  to  put  forward  today 
precise  language  for  amending  the  United  Kingdom  draft 
convention3  so  that  it  would  prohibit  the  use,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  toxins  as  well  as  biological  agents. 

17.  The  United  States  delegation  has  already  described  the 
potentially  devastating  effects  of  the  use  of  toxins  in  warfare  and 
the  essential  similarity  between  facilities  required  for  the 
production  of  military  toxins  and  biological  warfare  agents.  We 
have  also  expressed  the  view  that,  although  toxins  are  chemical 
substances,  their  characteristics  from  the  viewpoint  of  arms 
control  are  so  closely  related  to  those  of  biological  agents  that  the 
treatment  of  these  two  categories  in  the  same  convention  would 
be  not  only  feasible  but  highly  desirable. 

18.  Accordingly  we  propose  that  article  I  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  biological 
methods  of  warfare  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"‘Ibid.,  pp.  592-593. 

1 CCD/PV.  474,  pp.  8-9. 

* Ante ,  p.  189. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  431  ff. 
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Article  I 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes,  insofar  as  it  may  not  already  be 
committed  in  that  respect  unde;  Treaties  or  other  instruments  in  force  prohibiting  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  by 
making  use  for  hostile  purposes  of  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  causing 
death,  damage  or  disease  to  man,  other  animals,  or  crops,  to  engage  in  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

19.  We  also  propose  that  a  similar  change  be  made  in  article  II 
(a)(i)  by  inserting  the  words  “or  toxins”  after  the  phrase 
“microbial  or  other  biological  agents”,  so  that  toxins  will  be 
expressly  included  in  the  convention’s  prohibitions  and 
requirements  concerning  production,  acquisition,  research  and 
destruction.4 

20.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  our  proposed  amendment  of 
article  I  we  have  deleted  the  phrase  “by  infection  or  infestation”. 
That  is  because  we  believe  that  the  emphasis  of  the  prohibition 
should  be  on  the  agents  themselves  rather  than  on  the  manner  in 
which  a  disease  is  introduced. 

21.  We  have  circulated  a  working  paper  which  formally 
proposes  these  amendments.5 

22.  By  including  these  extremely  deadly  agents,  toxins,  in  the 
draft  convention  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  we  will  be 
greatly  enhancing  the  scope,  and  thus  the  importance,  of  this 
arms-control  measure.  I  trust  that  all  those  delegations  that  are 
determined,  as  we  are,  to  strengthen  arms-control  restraints  in  the 
fields  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  will  appreciate  the 
significance  of  these  amendments.  Let  us  not  fail  to  seize  the 
opportunity  before  us  to  negotiate  a  valuable  and  practical 
arms-control  measure. 


Statement  by  die  Italian  Representative  (Caracciolo)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Comprehensive 
Program  of  Disarmament,  July  2,  I97Q1 

2.  The  problem  of  a  comprehensive  programme  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  has  been  a  matter  of  constant  concern  for 
the  Italian  delegation.  We  have  always  been  prompted  by  the 
preoccupation  that  all  the  engagements  to  be  undertaken  in  order 
to  achieve  our  common  goal  should  be  shared,  if  not  equally,  at 
least  in  accordance  with  some  agreed  criteria,  among  the  different 
States  concerned.  Though  a  perfect  balance  is  hard  to  strike  in  this 
matter,  as  in  any  international  negotiation,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
easier  to  achieve  a  fair  division  of  burdens  by  including  them  in  a 


'Ante.  pp.  272-273. 
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comprehensive  frame  or  programme  than  by  taking  up  various 
measures  separately,  guided  only  by  circumstances. 

3.  Of  course  we  recognize  the  validity  of  the  thesis  that  all 
disarmament  measures  must  be  viewed  in  the  political  context  of 
the  moment;  but  we  believe  that  that  assumption  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  a  programme  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  updating  whenever  necessary,  in  order  to 
examine  all  the  implications  of  the  different  measures  of 
disarmament  and,  consequently,  to  help  maintain  a  fair  balance 
among  them.  The  existence  of  such  a  programme  would  also-in 
our  opinion-allow  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  interrelation 
between  and  the  implications  of  the  various  measures  of 
disarmament  and  might  help  to  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles 
that  would  arise  in  their  application;  therefore  it  could  have  an 
accelerating  and  a  positive  effect  on  the  entire  process  of 
disarmament. 

4.  In  line  with  those  central  ideas  the  Italian  delegation  has, 
since  last  year,  been  setting  forth  some  thoughts  on  the  matter  in 
the  hope  of  stimulating  a  wider  discussion  in  this  Conference.  I 
refer  particularly  to  our  working  paper  dated  21  April  1969  in 
which  we  submitted  some  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  an 
organic  disarmament  programme.2  Subsequently,  in  the  course  of 
the  informal  meeting  convened  on  20  August  1969,  we  submitted 
a  statement  in  which  we  tried  to  explain  more  clearly  the  kind  of 
programme  of  disarmament  we  had  in  mind.3 

5.  Our  action  in  favour  of  a  study  for  a  comprehensive 
programme  continued  through  the  debates  in  the  First  Committee 
at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  found 
its  logical  expression  in  the  presentation  of  a  draft  resolution 
(A/C.1/L.499)  by  the  Italian,  Japanese  and  Irish  delegations.  That 
draft  resolution,  which  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  by 
105  votes  to  none,  with  thirteen  abstentions,  now  stands  before  us 
as  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV).4 

6.  Again,  at  our  winter  session  this  year,  in  a  statement  made 
on  26  February,  the  Italian  delegation  expressed  ihe  view  that  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  programme  is  something  more 
than  the  preparation  of  a  mere  priority  list  of  measures  to  be 
considered.5  In  that  statement  we  pointed  out  that,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  that  programme 
should  cover  all  the  aspects  of  the  problem,  including  those  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  the  representative  of  Sweden  in  her 
statement  of  18  February6  and  by  the  representative  of  the 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  189-191. 
'Ibid.,  pp.  426430. 

4 [bid ..  pp.  713-715. 

’CCD/PV.  453,  pp.  6  ff. 
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Netherlands  in  his  working  paper.7  We  added,  on  that  occasion, 
that  the  long  and  difficult  operation  we  were  confronted  with 
required  a  pragmatic  approach  and,  at  the  same  time,  imaginative 
efforts;  that  this  work  should  take  as  a  starting  point  a  number  of 
simple  criteria  on  the  basis  of  which  it  should  be  fairly  easy  to 
evolve  a  common  opinion  that  would  increasingly  develop,  finally 
becoming  the  object  of  negotiations  and  firm  commitments  by  all 
countries. 

7.  We  thought  then  that  our  first  step  should  be  to  find  the 
methods  of  work  most  appropriate  for  achieving  this  objective. 
Therefore,  the  practical  suggestion  put  forward  in  our  statement 
of  26  February  was  that  a  working  group  open  to  all  delegations 
should  be  established  and  should  meet  regularly  without  affecting 
the  negotiations  in  the  full  Committee  on  specific  and  collateral 
measures.  Only  as  an  alternative  suggestion,  we  referred  to  other 
unofficial  means  that  could  make  it  possible  for  exchanges  of 
views  between  delegation ;  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

8.  We  also  tried  to  make  clear  in  that  statement  that  this 
extensive  period  of  consultations  between  delegations  concerned, 
either  in  an  official  or  in  an  unofficial  working  group,  should  be 
limited  to  the  first  phase  of  our  session,  while  in  a  second 
phase-which  corresponds  to  the  present  session  of  our 
Conference -the  Committee  could  begin  to  consider  this 
important  problem  at  its  official  meetings. 

9.  Following  our  statement  of  26  February  we  waited  the 
entire  month  of  March  for  other  initiatives  on  this  important 
subject  to  be  taken  or  for  a  response  to  be  made  to  our 
suggestions.  It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  April  that  contacts 
were  established  spontaneously  among  a  certain  number  of 
delegations  that  meanwhile  had  expressed,  in  their  official 
statements  or  in  private  conversations,  views  similar  to  our  own  as 
to  the  best  way  to  get  some  action  started. 

10.  I  should  therefore  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
whole  Committee  that  at  no  moment  was  there  any  desire 
whatever  to  preclude  any  delegation  from  participating  in  our 
exchange  of  views,  and  that  the  setting  up  of  the  group  that  met 
regularly  during  the  entire  month  of  April  was  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  gesture  and  was  not  based  on  any  political  or 
geographical  criteria.  It  was  a  desire  for  efficiency  that  prompted 
us  to  confine  our  initial  effort  to  the  limited  number  of 
representatives  who  had  expressed  views  similar  to  our  own;  and 
more  than  once  in  our  meetings  we  expressed  the  common  desire 
to  enlarge  our  consultations  progressively  without  prejudicing  the 
efficacy  of  our  exercise. 

11.  Let  me  add  that  cur  efforts  to  find  some  kind  of  common 
language  on  such  a  wide  problem  were  by  no  means  secret;  that 
every  other  delegation  here,  through  various  channels,  was  well 


7 Ante,  pp.  59-63. 
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aware  of  the  nature  and  general  direction  of  our  efforts;  and  also 
that  at  no  time  during  that  period  did  we  hear  any  criticism  of  our 
initiative  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  received  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  recalling  the  following 
words  used  by  the  United  Kingdom  representative,  Lord  Chalfont, 
in  his  statement  of  30  April: 

...  I  am  extremely  happy  and  encouraged  to  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  being 
done  behind  the  scenes  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  how  ideas  on  that  are  now  being  formulated.  I  for  one  look  forward 
very  much  to  ;*eing  how  that  develops  when  we  return  here  after  the  recess.8 

At  the  same  meeting  the  United  States  representative,  speaking  on 
resolution  2602  E  (XXIV),9  said: 

Some  delegations  have  already  begun  to  give  this  question  careful  attention,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the  ideas  which  they  have  been  developing,  together  with  the  thoughts 
that  other  Committee  members  may  bring  back  after  the  recess,  will  be  a  positive 
contribution  to  our  work  this  summer.1 0 

12.  By  then  we  had  reached  the  end  of  April,  and  because  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  our  group  too  had  to  interrupt 
its  work.  During  the  short  period  we  had  met,  from  5  April  to  the 
end  of  that  month,  more  ideas  were  exchanged  than  we  managed 
to  put  on  paper.  The  problem  we  had  started  to  tackle  was  so  wide 
that  some  time  had  to  elapse  before  the  various  approaches  to  this 
problem  could  converge  in  a  common  line  of  thought  and  be 
translated  into  common  language.  That  is  why,  even  if  the  actual 
wording  we  finally  agreed  upon  does  not  carry  us  very  far  towards 
finding  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  many  questions  that  were 
raised,  we  honestly  believe  that  our  efforts  were  useful  and  that 
they  could  constitute  a  basis  or  a  starting-point  for  further 
elaboration  in  this  Committee. 

13.  While  we  were  conscious  of  the  incompleteness  of  our 
work  and  of  the  necessity  of  filling  in  the  blanks  we  had  left 
because  of  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  we  also  found 
ourselves  in  complete  agreement  on  the  necessity,  before  going 
any  further,  to  set  forth  to  the  full  Committee  the  modest  result 
of  our  first  endeavours  in  order  to  find  here  a  larger  field  of 
agreement.  Wc  would  certainly  be  very  happy  and  satisfied  if  these 
efforts  in  the  field  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  could 
somehow  give  a  stimulus  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

14.  May  I  now  expose  to  the  Committee  the  “Preliminary 
considerations  representing,  in  general  terms,  the  views  of  a 
number  of  delegations  with  which  the  delegation  of  Italy  has  been 
in  consultation”? 1 1 

15.  In  the  first  paragraph,  entitled  “Goal,  principles  and 
mandates”,  these  delegations  recalled:  that  United  Nations 
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*  Ante,  pp.  190-192. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 
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General  Assembly  resolution  1378  (XIV)  of  20  November  1959 1 2 
and  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  of  20  September 
1961  ,* 3  endorsed  by  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution 
1722  (XVI),14  represent  the  basis  for  disarmament  negotiations 
and  for  new  efforts  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control;  that  draft  treaties  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  were  presented  in  1962  by  the  Soviet 
Union1 5  and  the  United  States,1  and  that  it  had  been  suggested 
by  several  countries  that  these  draft  treaties  could  be  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date;  that  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969  requested  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament- 

...  to  work  out ...  a  comprehensive  programme,  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control,  which  would  provide  the  Conference  with  a  guideline  to  chart  the 
course  of  its  further  work  and  its  negotiations  ... 1  7 

and  finally  that  both  in  the  Agreed  Principles  and  in  resolution 
2602  E  (XXIV)  it  is  recognized  that  negotiations  should  continue 
with  a  view  to  reaching  agreements  on  partial  or  collateral 
measures,  facilitating  and  forming  part  of  a  programme  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control. 

16.  In  a  second  paragraph,  entitled  “Main  elements  of  the 
programme”,  it  was  pointed  out  that  progress  in  disarmament  is 
not  an  isolated  matter  but  is  intimately  connected  with  and 
influenced  by  problems  of  international  peace  and  security  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes;  that  in  order  to  establish  the 
international  climate  of  confidence  and  good  will  necessary  for 
progress,  specific  measures  io  build  up  confidence  should  urgently 
be  agreed  upon,  including  special  studies  on  certain  subjects.  May  I 
note  at  this  point  that  the  choice  of  topics  to  be  studied  was  left 
for  subsequent  elaboration? 

17.  It  was  further  pointed  out  in  this  paragraph  that*  while 
progress  is  being  made  to  build  up  confidence,  the  States  members 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  should 
engage  themselves  to  negotiate  meaningful  measures  to  prevent 
and  limit  armament  as  well  as  measures  of  disarmament,  taking 
into  account,  inter  alia,  the  special  studies  mentioned  above.  It 
was  also  recognized  that,  in  the  achievement  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control 
through  measures  to  prevent  and  limit  armament  as  well  as 
through  measures  of  disarmament,  there  should  be  a  balance 
among  these  categories  of  measures. 


,a Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959.  vol.  U  p,  1545. 
11  Ibid  ,  1961.  pp.  439442. 

14 Ibid.,  pp.  741-742. 

1  'Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  77-102. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  111-140. 
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18.  We  come  now  to  a  third  paragraph,  entitled  “Phases  of  the 
programme’’.  There  it  was  recalled  that  the  need  for  flexibility  had 
been  generally  recognized  and  that  the  highest  priority  should  be 
accorded  to  measures  for  the  cessation  of  the  nuclei  r  arms  race 
and  for  nuclear  disarmament.  It  was  then  suggested  that,  taking 
into  account  the  Agreed  Principles  and  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolutions  mentioned  "hove,  and  further  taking  into 
account  agreements  already  achieved  on  collateral  measures,  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  or,  Disarmament  should  envisage 
dealing  in  successive  phases  with  the  main  elements  mentioned 
under  the  second  paragraph.  It  was  also  recognized  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  decide  upon  these  various  phases  and 
to  outline  the  possible  content  of  each  phase.  Agiin  let  me  point 
out  that  the  content  of  each  phase  was  also  left  as  a  blank  for 
further  elaboration.  It  was  further  proposed  that  a  review  of  the 
programme  of  disarmament  could  take  place  each  year  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

19.  Finally,  in  a  fourth  paragraph,  entitled  “General 
considerations”,  it  was  suggested  that  various  problems  closely 
related  to  disarmament  negotiations  would  have  to  be  examined. 
The  following  ones  were  tentatively  singled  out  for  further 
discussion  and  elaboration:  priorities,  balance,  verification, 
regional  arrangements,  universal  pa.  t'Hpation,  public  opinion  and 
methods  of  work. 

20.  I  do  not  wish  for  the  moment  to  make  any  comments  on 
wording  that  is  the  result  of  a  common  effort  which  the  other 
representatives  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  working  have 
entrusted  me  with  explaining,  in  their  name,  in  this  plenary 
meeting.  I  feel  that  any  comment  at  this  moment  on  my  part 
could  alter  the  character  of  my  statement  today,  whose  only  aim 
is  to  trace  the  origin  and  the  cause  of  the  convening  of  our  group 
and  to  present  its  work  in  the  most  faithful  and  objective  way. 

21.  I  wish  only  to  express  here  my  sincere  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  for  the  confidence  they  have  shown  in  me,  and  to 
assure  the  entire  Committee  that  my  delegation  stands  ready  to 
continue,  at  any  time  and  in  any  framework,  the  elaboration  of 
the  work  we  initiated  in  our  limited  group.  Ours  was  only  a  coup 
d’ envoi  to  a  ball  we  hope  will  keep  rolling  for  a  long  time. 

22.  Of  course  I  reserve  the  right  to  intervene  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  discussion  and  to  express  whatever  ideas  or  suggestions  the 
Italian  delegation  may  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  problem  of  a 
comprehensive  programme,  to  which  it  attaches  the  utmost 
importance. 
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Statement  by  the  Argentine  Representative  (Ortiz  de  Rozas)  to 

the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised 

Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  July  3, 1970* 

1  am  happy  to  know  that  the  Committee  is  now  resuming  its 
normal  tasks  and  that  the  procedural  incident  which  arose 
yesterday  is  thus  ended.  I  accept  and  am  grateful  for  the  apologies 
of  the  co-Chairmen  and  of  yourself,  Madam  Chairman,  because 
quite  frankly  I  believe  that  they  are  justified  and  that  the 
Argentine  delegation  and  the  whole  Committee  deserve  them.  I 
must  say  ,  also  that  I  am  gratified  that  the  interruption  occurred, 
because  it  will  enable  Mr.  Kutakov  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
Argentine  delegation*  an  advantage  which  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  enjoyed.  I  think  I  can  now  turn  to  the  serious  matters  before 
this, Committee. 

9.  My  statement  today,  following  an  order  of  priority  in 
relation  to  other  subjects  before  this  Conference,  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  consideration  of  the  draft  treaty  on  prohibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear  w  eapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof.  My  remarks  will  refer  to  the  revised  text  presented 
formally  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  23  April.2 

10.  Before  actually  embarking  on  a  detailed  analysis  of  this 
question,  I  should  like  my  first  few  words  to  testify  to  our 
gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  the  two  co-sponsors  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  by  combining  their  own  interests  and  objectives 
with  the  proposals  and  suggestions  made  by  various  delegations 
both  in  Geneva  and  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  proof  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  guides 
the  co-Chairmen  and  emphasizes  the  competence  of  our 
Committee  as  the  principal  negotiating  body  for  disarmament. 

11.  The  document  is  obviously  a  notable  and  encouraging 
advance  on  the  earlier  drafts.3  In  its  basic  parts  it  substantially 
resolves  the  points  of  most  serious  controversy,  and  gives  us 
ground  for  hope  that  we  are  approaching  the  conclusion  of  a 
viable  agreement  on  this  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
genuine  spirit  of  negotiation  manifested  so  far  will  persist  and  that 
when  the  current  session  ends,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  before  the 


'CCO/PV.  475/Add.  l,pp. 6-13. 
i  Ar.ie,  pp.  185-188. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  473-475,  507-509. 
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General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  a  final  draft  which 
will  command  the  approval  of  the  Committee  and  thus  obtain 
general  support  in  it. 

12.  First  of  all  I  should  like  to  express  my  delegation’s 
satisfaction  with  the  new  wording  of  articles  I,  11  and  IV.  The 
Argentine  amendments  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  have  virtually 
been  incorporated  in  full  and  the  slight  changes  introduced  in 
article  I  are  perfectly  acceptable  to  us  since  they  help  to  clarify 
certain  aspects  by  relating  them  to  a  suitable  legal  procedure  and 
to  the,  aims  and  methods  of  the  instrument. 

13.  I  need  not  now  go  into  detail  on  the  reasons  which 
prompted  those  amendments.  They  were  explained  by  our 
delegation  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  when 
we  submitted  working  paper  A/C.  1 1991. 4  I  will  merely  repeat  here 
what  we  have  said  in  earlier  statements  on  this  subject  in  this 
Committee5  and  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  Genera! 
Assembly:6  that  the  disclaimer  clause-which  has  now  become 
article  IV  of  the  draft-would  have  been  invalidated  in  practice  if 
in  the  remainder  of  the  articles  controversial  concepts  in  the  law 
of  the  sea  were  resorted  to  unnecessarily.  Thus  it  was  necessary,  in 
addition  to  including  this  clause,  to  amend  articles  I  and  II  of  the 
previous  version  of  the  document.  We  are  gratified  to  note  that  the 
co-Chairmen  accepted  that  approach  when  drawing  up  the  revised 
texi,  since  this  will  also  facilitate  our  work  on  the  remainder  of 
the  draft  during  the  coming  weeks. 

14.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  incorporation  of  our 
amendments  will  make  those  articles  a  good  deal  more  widely 
acceptable,  since,  as  the  Committee  may  remember,  the  original 
versions  were  criticized  on  many  grounds  in  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Thus  we  believe  that  we  have  helped  to 
ensure  that  the  draft,  at  least  in  this  respect,  will  be  more 
favourably  received  in  the  international  community. 

15.  I  should  like  to  refer  now  to  article  III.  Here  too  we  notice 
substantial  progress  which  brings  us  nearer  to  a  more  acceptable 
formula.  In  the  same  constructive  spirit  in  which  we  have  always 
approached  these  negotiations,  we  believe  it  necessary  to  consider 
this  article  most  thoroughly:  First  because  of  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  verification  system  in  the  context  of  any  measure 
relating  to  disarmament  and  arms  control;  and  secondly  because 
these  are  the  only  provisions  which  authorize  and  regulate  in  detail 
certain  activities  of  particular  importance  to  the  contracting 
parties  and  which  in  substance  might  be  described  as  the 
“operative”  rules  of  the  treaty. 

16.  Because  of  the  interests  at  stake,  it  is  sensible  that  the 
careful  drafting  of  those  provisions  should  be  an  essential  aspect  of 


Ubid.,  pp.  704-707, 
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our  work.  In  our  opinion  some  paragraphs  still  require  changes 
which  will  reflect  more  reasonably  the  approach  that  has  been 
recognized  by  the  co-Chairmen-that  is,  to  avoid  raising  irrelevant 
legal  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adjust  the  draft  to  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Canada.7 

17.  To  begin  with  paragraph  1,  we  note  that  it  introduces  an 
incorrect  idea  in  referring  to  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas.  We  do 
not  believe  that,  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  draft,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  a  formula  which  is  already  clearly  set  out  in  the  iast 
preambular  paragraph.  We  are  convinced  that  verification  activities 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  we  hope 
that  in  this  respect  the  future  treaty  will  be  as  clear  as  possible. 
But  that  is  precisely  what  the  present  wording  of  the  draft  does 
not  achieve.  On  ihe  contrary,  the  mention  of  the  freedoms  of  the 
high  seas  in  the  context  of  paragraph  1  leads  to  confusion  and 
might  elicit  the  same  legal  comments  as  those  made  on  the  earlier 
wording  of  articles  I  and  II  subsequently  improved  by  the 
Argentine  amendments. 

18.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  delete  those  words  from  the 
paragraph,  as  the  representative  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Saraiva  Guerreiro, 
very  properly  suggested  hrhis  statement  on  25  June.8  We  should 
thus  revert  to  the  language  of  the  working  paper  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Canada,  which  by  omitting  the  reference  to  the 
freedoms  of  the  high  seas  eliminates  any  possibility  of  legal 
controversy  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  treaty. 

19.  I  will  now  turn  to  paragraph  2  of  article  ill.  To  allow  States 
directly  interested  in  inspection  to  participate  in  it,  the  draft  refers 
to  the  “Parties  in  the  region”.  This  would  avoid  two  kinds  of 
difficulties. 

20.  First,  a  political  solution  is  reached  which  side-steps  any 
legal  problem  relating  to  the  scope  of  certain  rights  that  are  much 
debated  in  the  intemationa1  community. 

21.  Secondly,  various  States  are  allowed  to  participate  in  cases 
where  there  are  overlapping  claims  to  certain  sectors  of  the 
continental  shelf.  This  wording  is  in  fact  a  simple  expedient  to 
forestall  situations  which  might  otherwise  cause  some  friction 
between  the  parties  called  upon  to  intervene  in  a  verification 
procedure. 

22.  The  solution,  however,  does  not  appear  so  appropriate 
when  analysed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  control  system. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  thai  the  expression  “Parties  in  the 
region”,  being  polyvalent,  introduces  considerable  uncertainty  and 
leaves  those  States  which  are  to  effect  the  verification  to  decide 
exclusively  how  far  the  expression  shall  apply.  True  this  same 
paragraph  tries  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  opening  the  doors  to 
“any  other  Party  so  requesting”.  But  then  another  problem  arises: 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  596-597. 
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how  is  a  party  which  has  not  been  informed  of  “such  consultation 
and  co-operation”,  and  may  feel  itself  arbitrarily  excluded  from 
the  flexible  notion  of  “parties  in  the  region”,  to  get  notice  of  the 
proposed  verification  activities  so  that  it  can  apply  for 
participation  in  them?  As  the  draft  is  worded,  the  only  logical 
reply  is  that  it  will  be  able  to  learn  about  the  situation  through 
news  media  such  as  newspapers  and  the  radio-which  of  course  is 
not  exactly  a  suitable  means  or  one  to  be  recommended  for  a 
treaty  of  this  kind. 

23.  It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty*,  to 
which  my  country  is  a  party,  provides  a  machinery  of  inspection 
on  the  spot  which  has  been  used  periodically  since  the  treaty’s 
entry  into  force;  ami  that  there  exists  for  this  purpose  a  procedure 
for  the  exchange  of  information  which,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  the  States  parties,  has  worked  perfectly.  To  back  up 
our  argument,  we  wonder  how  many  States  represented  here  have 
become  aware  through  the  news  media  of  the  decision  of  a  State 
party  to  the  Treaty  to  carry  out  the  inspections  it  authorizes. 

24.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  spell  out  the  scope  of  the  draft 
as  clearly  as  possible.  We  believe  that  this  could  be  done  by 
mentioning  expressly  the  coastal  State  party  to  the  treaty,  so  that 
the  sentence  would  read,  “Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activities,  in 
particular  the  coastal  State”,  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  remaining 
unchanged.  That  would  be  more  precise  and  the  respective  legal 
positions  would  in  no  way  be  prejudged,  since  the  addition  would 
operate  in  the  political  context  of  die  notion  of  “parties  in  the 
region”. 

25.  I  would  say  further  that  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft  itself  gives 
the  coastal  State,  in  its  articles  I  and  II,  a  privileged  status  for 
elementary  considerations  of  security.  The  same  reasons  which 
justify  the  reservation  of  the  twelve-mile  zone  to  the  coastal  State 
are  valid  in  this  case.  We  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  recognized  that  a 
State  has  certain  special  powers  in  that  zone  while  at  the  same 
time  another  aspect  of  the  draft  disregards  its  legitimate  interest  in 
what  could  occur,  for  example,  fifteen  miles  from  its  coast 
through  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  In  short,  to  be  consistent  we  should  have  to 
apply  to  these  provisions  of  the  treaty  the  criteria  laid  down  in 
articles  l  and  II. 

26.  Paragraph  6  of  article  III  provides  for  the  manner  in  which 
verification  activities  should  be  conducted.  For  this  purpose  it 
appears  to  reflect  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
continental  shelf.10  I  think  I  ought  to  reiterate  here  the 
undesirability  of  adhering  to  juridical  formulae  which  are  by  no 
means  generally  upheld -especially  when  they  are  employed  partly 
for  strengthening  certain  positions.  The  General  Assembly’s 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19*  5-1959,  vol.  H.  pp.  1550-1556. 
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experience  at  its  last  session  with  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone1 1  and  its  relation  with 
this  draft  is  very  illuminating.  Like  that  Convention,  the 
instrument  relating  to  the  continental  shelf  has  not  obtained  a 
representative  number  of  ratifications;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  the  wording  of  this  paragraph  will  be  open 
to  the  same  criticisms  as  were  levelled  in  this  connexion  against 
the  former  articles  I  and  II. 

27.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  quite  recently  the  General 
Assembly,  in  its  resolution  2574  A  (XXIV),  requested  the 
Secretary-General- 

...  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Member  States  on  the  desirability  of  convening  at  an  early 
date  a  conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea  to  review  the  regimes  ot  the  high  seas,  the 
continental  shelf,  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone,  fishing  and  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas.'  * 

In  other  words,  we  are  faced  with  a  process  which  seeks  to  make 
substantial  amendments  to  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  rules  governing 
the  continental  shelf  will  undoubtedly  be  carefully  analysed,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that  the  Geneva  Convention  will  be 
thoroughly  scrutinized  with  the  aim  of  correcting  those  rules 
which  have  prevented  its  general  acceptance  by  the  international 
community. 

28.  We  believe  that  the  most  desirable  and  appropriate  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  adopt  a  provision  which,  while  recognizing  the 
special  legal  status  of  the  coastal  State-which  is  accepted  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  ail  countries- would  not  reflect  the 
provisions  of  any  instrument  in  particular.  The  question  cannot  be 
settled  in  the  context  of  the  draft  before  us;  consequently  the 
most  logical  procedure  would  be  to  leave  those  details  for  other, 
future  agreements  governing  the  status  of  the  continental  shelf. 

29.  That  solution  is  also  the  most  appropriate  if  we  remember 
the  sound  position  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  who  in  presenting  the  draft  said- 

This  treaty  is  not  intended  to  settle  numerous  issues  of  maritime  law,  to  confirm  or 
annul  obligations  assumed  by  States  under  other  international  agreements,  or  to 
anticipate  any  future  solutions  in  this  field.1 3 

We  of  course  agree  entirely  with  that  appreciation,  but  we  cannot 
fail  to  point  out,  and  to  regret,  that  according  to  our 
interpretation  the  draft  takes  a  definite  position  on  this  question. 
We  therefore  propose  in  paragraph  6  the  deletion  of  the  words 
“the  natural  resources  of’. 

30.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  3  omits -quite  properly,  in 
our  view-the  word  “Party”  which  appeared  in  the  Canadian 
working  paper.  Obviously,  if  the  identity  of  the  State  concerned  is 

• 1  IS  UST  320. 

13  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty- fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  30 
(A/7630),  p.  10. 
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unknown,  one  can  hardly  know  whether  it  or  is  not  a  party  to 
the  treaty.  The  present  wording  could,  however,  lead  to  error 
concerning  its  scope.  At  first  sight  the  procedure  provided  in  the 
draft  is  apparently  applicable  to  Powers  that  do  not  sign  the  future 
treaty,  if  the  inquiries  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  did  not  enable 
the  identity  of  the  responsible  State  to  be  ietermined,  and  it  were 
not  known  until  later  when  the  verification  procedures  were 
started,  the  inspection  could  not  continue  unless  the  State  were  a 
party,  for  two  reasons  which  we  consider  equally  important:  first, 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  would  be  res  inter  aiios  acta  for  that 
State;  and  secondly,  exercise  of  the  right  conferred  by  the 
instrument  could  cause  the  very  kind  of  international  tension  that 
the  instrument  is  intended  to  avoid.  We  are  sure  that  this  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  co-sponsors;  but  in  fact  the  wording  is  not 
clear  and  we  therefore  see  no  need  for  retaining  it  in  the  draft,  at 
least  in  its  present  form. 

31.  Lastly,  paragraphs  3  and  5  of  the  Canadian  working  paper 
contained  references  to  international  procedures,  including  the 
good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  No 
such  references  appear  in  the  revised  draft.  This  is  a  pity,  since 
they  were  aimed  at  helping  the  large  majority  of  States  whose  level 
of  technological  development  would  not  enable  them  to  undertake 
verification  activities  themselves.  If  the  Canadian  text  raises 
difficulties  for  some  delegations,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
consideration  of  alternative  formulas  acceptable  to  all  the  States 
represented  here. 

32.  The  other  novelty  to  be  found  in  the  draft  text  of  the 
co-Chairmen  is  the  new  article  VIII.  We  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
correct  that  omission,  and  we  are  gratified  to  note  that  the 
co-sponsors  have  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  delegation  of 
Mexico.14  That  move  was  designed,  most  logically,  to  safeguard 
the  obligations  assumed  in  other  instruments,  for  instance  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,1 5  the  scope  of  which  is  broader  than  that  of 
the  draft  before  us. 

33.  I  have  analysed  article  III  in  detail  because  1  believe  that 
the  text  still  contains  a  number  of  defects  which  should  be 
corrected.  We  should  have  wished  other  amendments  to  be  made 
to  the  draft,  but  we  shall  refrain  from  mentioning  them  at  this 
time  because  we  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Leonard,  that— 

. . .  there  is  a  need  at  some  point  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essentia!  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  treaty  and  what  may  be  desirable  but  not  indispensable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  various  States.  “ 

34.  We  believe  that  the  comments  we  have  made  represent  a 
genuine  effort  to  point  out  only  those  difficulties  which  are 

14  A/C.  1/995. 
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specially  important  to  the  Argentine  delegation,  and  we  trust  that 
this  will  be  duly  taken  into  account  by  the  co-sponsors.  We  know 
that  there  are  no  perfect  treaties,  and  this  one  will  undoubtedly  be 
no  exception;  but  we  should  at  least  strive  to  produce  an 
instrument  representing  an  acceptable  balance  between  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  States  participating  in  our  negotiations.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  observations  will  help  to  concord  positions 
which,  ‘hough  they  may  at  first  glance  appear  divergent,  none  the 
less  offer  much  latitude  for  understanding.  My  delegation  is 
prepared,  as  always,  to  continue  to  collaborate  enthusiastically  in 
the  search  for  solutions  which  will  command  the  widest  support 
for  the  document  we  are  drafting. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Castaneda)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft 

Sea-Bed  Treaty,  July  7,  19701 

First  of  all,  as  other  delegations  have  done,  1  should  like  to 
express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  new  representatives  among  us.  1 
am  referring  especially  to  Ambassador  Petrov  of  Bulgaria-al- 
though  he  is  not  here  today -to  Ambassador  Tanaka  of  Japan  and 
Ambassador  Saraiva  Guerreiro  of  Brazil.  At  the  same  time  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  thanks  to  all  those 
representatives  who  on  previous  occasions  have  been  kind  enough 
to  welcome  me  and  my  colleagues. 

25.  Today  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  new  draft  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  submitted  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  23  April.2  On  this  occasion  1  shall  consider 
certain  general  aspects  of  the  treaty,  including  the  scope  of  its 
prohibition;  and  in  a  subsequent  statement  1  shall  analyse  some  of 
its  provisions  in  detail. 

26.  When  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  began  last  year,  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  except  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  showed  their  clear  preference  for  a 
treaty  which  would  promote  the  total  demilitarization  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  rather  than  one  which  would  only 
prohibit  the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  multitude  of 
reasons  were  advanced,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  almost 
axiomatic,  to  explain  why  that  domain,  hitherto  free  of  arma¬ 
ments,  should  remain  completely  ue militarized.  Of  course  the 
need  was  recognized  for  States  to  be  able  to  emplace  on  the 
sea-bed  or  the  ocean  floor  certain  devices-such  as  sonar  devices  to 
detect  submarines-which  have  only  an  indirect  and  passive 
military  character.  However,  apart  from  those  logical  exceptions,  a 
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very  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  in 
favour  of  demilitarization  and  not  of  mere  denuclearization  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 

27.  Shortiy  thereafter-in  October  last  year-the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  jointly  a  first  draft  treaty.3  That 
draft  was  a  profound  disappointment  to  us,  since  by  prohibiting 
only  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  it  indirectly  but 
indubitably  permitted  the  general  militarization  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor.  1  assume  that  it  was  also  a  disappointment  to 
many  States  which  before  this  agreement  had  repeatedly  and 
categorically  stated  that  a  partial  treaty  such  as  this  appeared  to 
them  unsatisfactory. 

28.  We  have  thoroughly  examined  the  arguments  adduced  in 
justification  of  a  treaty  providing  only  for  the  denuclearization  of 
the  sea-bed.  With  all  due  respect  but  quite  candidly,  we  confess 
that  we  find  such  arguments  hardly  jiersuasive  and  even  contra¬ 
dictory.  It  has  been  said  that  because  of  enormous  technical 
difficulties  and  high  costs  the  emplacement  of  conventional 
weapons  on  the  sea-bed  is  inconceivable,  so  that  in  practice  it 
matters  little  whether  they  are  prohibited  or  not.  But  if  that  is  the 
case,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  all 
weapons?  Perhaps  today  it  may  not  be  profitable  to  emplace 
conventional  weapons  on  the  sea-bed  or  the  ocean  floor,  but  at 
some  time  in  the  future  it  very  probably  will  be,  as  technology 
develops  and  progresses.  We  fail  to  understand  why,  if  the  matter 
is  indeed  of  minor  importance,  the  wishes  of  the  large  majority  of 
States  are  not  met. 

29.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  conventional 
weapons  could  not  be  prohibited  because  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  verifying  and  controlling  compliance  with  the 
prohibition  Furthermore,  it  ha >  been  asserted  that  violation  of  the 
treaty  by  one  State  would  engender  serious  risks  for  the  others.  If 
that  is  true,  we  should  have  to  agree  that  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  such  weapons  is  indeed  important  and  by  no 
means  negligible.  Thus  this  second  argument,  which  also  is  often 
adduced,  contradicts  the  first. 

30.  In  the  third  place,  the  need  is  adduced,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  submarine  fleets,  to  instal  on  the  ocean  floor  devices 
such  as  sonar  and  other  listening  and  monitoring  instruments.  That 
justified  need  can  i>e  readily  recognized.  During  last  year’s  debates 
we  proposed,  together  with  others,  a  perfectly  feasible  solution: 
that  the  general  principle  of  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  should  be 
enacted,  and  that  in  the  following  article  we  should  either  define 
succinctly  or  enumerate  the  devices  and  activities  which  should 
not  be  deemed  to  oe  included  in  the  general  prohibition  because 
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they  were  not  weapons  or  because  they  had  a  purely  indirect  or 
passive  military  character.  It  did  not  seem  improbable  that  the  two 
States  mainly  concerned  might  agree  together  on  that  lict  or 
definition,  and  that  after  five  years  the  conference  to  review  the 
treaty  might  re-examine  the  situation.  1  venture  to  observe  that 
neither  in  last  year’s  debates  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
nor  in  the  General  Assembly,  nor  in  the  debates  here  this  year, 
have  we  heard  a  single  reply  to  that  suggestion -submitted  in  good 
faith  by  several  States  for  tlw  purpose  of  finding  a  solution 
satisfactory  to  all-mat  would  explain  why  it  is  unacceptable. 

31.  The  fourth  reason  adduced  is  that  in  the  last  analysis  a 
partial  treaty  of  mere  denuclearization  is  only  a  first  step;  and  it  is 
added  that  expansion  of  the  treaty  can  be  proposed  at  any  time, 
particularly  in  the  review  conference.  But  if  that  is  true,  and  if  in 
fact  there  is  no  intention  to  close  the  door  forever  to  a  more 
comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons  on  the  sea-bed  or  the  ocean  floor,  frankly  we  do  not 
understand  why  the  two  great  Powers  refuse  to  assume  at  least  the 
obligation  to  continue  to  negotiate  in  future  the  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  the  treaty.  Those  two  positions  also  appear  to  us 
contradictory. 

32.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  supreme  argument  that  the 
best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good  and  that  a  limited  and  partial  treaty 
is  better  than  no  treaty  at  all.  However,  if  that  reason  is  to  be 
convincing  and  persuasive,  then  we  have  to  overlook  altogether 
that  the  exclusive  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  tantamount  to  permitting~I  would  even  say,  to 
encouraging-a  non-nuclear  armaments  race  in  a  domain  that  has 
hitherto  been  free  from  these.  It  can  be  foreseen-as  historical 
experience  clearly  shows-that  this  permission,  no  less  clear 
because  implied,  points  to  the  principle  of  competition,  not  only 
between  the  great  Powers  but  also  between  middle-sized  countries, 
to  use  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  non-nuclear  military 
purposes.  Total  prohibition,  on  the  other  hand,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  put  an  end  to  that  competition. 

33.  In  fact,  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  only  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  sea-bed  or  the  ocean  floor  would  in  practice  mean 
nothing  to  the  huge  majority  of  non-nuclear  States:  first  because 
they  cannot  emplace  what  they  do  not  possess;  and  secondly 
because  many  of  them  have  undertaken  and  others  will  undertake 
in  the  future,  under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  never  to  possess  them.4  Thus  the  present  treaty 
would  prevent  them  from  doing  something  which  in  any  event 
they  could  not  do,  either  physically  or  legally.  In  truth,  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  this  draft  treaty  are  not  directed  at  the 
huge  majority  of  non-nuclear  States.  This  instrument,  by  its  very 
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nature,  is  not  a  true  multilateral  treaty  but  a  bilateral  or  at  most  a 
trilateral  treaty. 

34.  It  is  true  that  in  principle  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
associating  ourselves  with  the  partial  prohibition  that  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  imposing  on 
themselves;  except  that  in  doing  so  we  should  be  contributing  to 
frank  authorization  of  the  non-nuclear  militarization  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  The  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  has  already  declared  categorically  that  the  resources  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  may  be  exploited  beyond  national 
jurisdiction  only  for  peaceful  purposes.5  What  happens,  I  ask,  to 
the  principle  of  exploitation  of  resources  for  peaceful  purposes  in 
face  of  the  implied  authority  given  by  the  new  treaty  for  the 
military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor?  Have  we  already 
renounced  that  principle?  Are  we  prepared  to  derogate  from  it? 

35.  I  know  full  well  that  it  is  vain  to  aspire  to  ideal  and  perfect 
solutions,  and  that  we  must  not  disregard  international  realities  or 
avoid  their  consequences.  We  are  fully  aware  also  that  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  such  as  this  is  an  international 
reality  of  the  first  magnitude  which  its  weight  imposes  on  all  the 
members  of  the  world  community.  W'e  recognize  that  reality,  but 
do  not  thereby  accept  it  as  good.  That  is  not  our  responsibility. 
All  States,  or  at  least  all  groups  of  States  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  have  different  functions  to  fulfil.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  two  greatest  Powers  to  seek  the  point  at  which  their  interests 
converge,  which  means  to  show  realism.  On  us  small  and 
medium-sized  Powers,  especially  in  the  group  of  twelve  non- 
aligned  countries  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  devolves 
rather  the  task  of  considering  whether  the  proposals  coincide  with 
the  interests  of  the  majority  of  States-in  other  words,  of  the 
international  community  as  a  whole.  If  we  do  not  discharge  that 
function  for  the  sake  of  political  realism,  we  shall  fail  to  carry  out 
the  task  which  specifically  devolves  on  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  gives  meaning  to  our  participation  in  it.  For  that 
reason  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  underline  the  risks  which  the  draft 
treaty  entails  for  the  international  community,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  agreement  between  the  two  Powers  capable  of  using 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  and  as  such 
means  something  positive. 

36.  We  shall  endeavour,  then,  to  shape  our  course  between 
those  two  extremes.  Without  disregarding  the  importance  of  the 
agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  we  shall  attempt  to  suggest  the  smallest  changes  in  the 
draft  treaty  which  seem  to  us  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
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many  non-nuclear  States.  The  best  and  most  logical  way  of 
achieving  that  purpose  would,  of  course,  be  to  revert  to  the  initial 
idea  of  the  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee- ir. 
other  words,  total  demilitarization.  We  realize,  however,  that  the 
agreement  arrived  at  makes  this  impossible;  and  so  we  shall  not 
propose  it.  However,  although  we  cannot  yet  agree  on  the  total 
demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  at  least  we  ask 
for  a  formal  declaration  that  the  mere  denuclearization  which  has 
been  agreed  so  far  is  in  fact  but  a  first  step,  is  only  temporary,  and 
that  the  two  great  Powers  will  continue  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  a  view  to  agreeing  eventually  on  a  more  complete  demilitari¬ 
zation  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

37.  We  are  not  proposing,  of  course,  that  they  should  assume 
the  obligation  to  agree;  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  do  that.  But 
we  ask  them  to  assume  tjie  obligation  to  attempt  in  all  seriousness 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  a  very  heavy  obligation;  it  is  a  limited  one.  But 
at  least  it  must  be  clearly  and  categorically  stated  in  an  article,  as 
it  was  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
of  1968.  It  is  not  enough  to  hint  at  that  obligation  in  more  or  less 
ambiguous  terminology  in  the  preamble.  If  there  is  the  intention 
to  comply,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  oppose  its 
insertion  in  a  legal  provision  of  the  treaty.  If  there  is  no  intention 
to  undertake  such  negotiations,  then  it  is  almost  pointless  to  refer 
in  the  preamble  to  the  good  will  which  inspires  die  great  Powers. 
Sweden  has  proposed  a  concrete  formula  giving  effect  to  this 
concept  which  appears  to  us  fully  satisfactory.6  For  the  present  it 
would  be  idle  for  me  to  go  into  further  detail. 

38.  Another  indispensable  amendment  would  provide  to  the 
largest  degree  possible  for  concerted  international,  especially 
multilateral,  action  to  strengthen  the  control  and  inspection 
machinery  of  the  treaty.  The  co-Chairmen  incorporated  in  their 
second  version  part  of  the  Canadian  proposals,7  but  omitted  the 
reference  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  appears  to  me  desirable  to  provide  for  action  by 
United  Nations  bodies  as  necessary,  through  some  perhaps  rather 
more  general  form  of  words.  My  delegation  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  reference  to  the  “good  offices”  of  the 
Secretary-General.  The  expression  “good  offices”  has  a  technical 
connotation  in  international  law:  it  is  a  means  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  But  what  we  are  seeking  is  not  always 
action  by  the  Secretary-General  for  the  settlement  of  an  actual 
dispute,  but  rather  that  this  officer  shall  assist  a  State  which  lacks 
the  means  to  carry  out  by  itself  a  costly  and  difficult  inspection 
when  a  suspicious  event  has  occurred  on  its  coast.  It  would 
therefore  be  preferable  to  refer  in  more  general  terms  to  the  action 


‘See  Dr  cumeats  on  Disarmament,  1969.  p.  486. 
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of  United  Nations  bodies,  which  would  include  action  both  by  the 
Secretary-General -whether  good  offices  or  not-  and  by  the 
Seririty  Council  under  article  111  of  the  treaty. 

39.  As  1  have  said  earlier,  I  shall  analyse  in  detail  in  a 
subseauent  statement  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft 

Sea-Bed  Treaty,  July  7, 1970 1 

1  should  now  like  to  speak  as  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

60.  In  my  statement  today  1  shall  deal  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  The  three  weeks 
that  nave  elapsed  since  the  re-sumption  of  the  present  session  have 
shown  that  members  of  the  Committee  clearly  desire  to  complete 
the  preparation  of  the  draft  treaty  at  this  session  of  the 
Committee  so  that  the  draft  can  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  session. 
We  fully  share  that  desire. 

61.  1  should  also  like  to  say  that,  as  the  discussion  in  the 
Committee  has  indicated,  the  changes  that  have  been  made  and 
the  revised  draft  treaty  of  23  April,2  on  the  whole,  have  the 
approval  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  A  number  of 
delegation?  have,  however,  put  forward  comments  and 
amendments  relating  to  the  draft.  Some  of  these  were  submitted 
earlier,  at  previous  sessions  of  the  Committee  and  at  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  while  others  are 
being  advanced  for  the  first  time.  Our  genera!  impression  is  that, 
although  some  of  these  proposals  concern  fairly  important  matters 
of  principle,  they  do  not  affect  the  essence  of  the  treaty. 

62.  Thus,  some  delegations  are  still  pressing  for  the  inclusion  in 
the  article  on  verification  of  a  provision  concerning  international 
procedures  and  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  explain  why 
it  cannot  accept  that  proposal. 

53.  As  to  the  provision  on  international  procedures  and  the 
good  offices  of  the  Secretary<}eneral  which  has  been  suggested  for 
inclusion  in  the  sea-bed  treaty,  we  should  like  to  stress  first  of  all 
that  our  opposition  to  the  proposal  is,  of  course,  in  no  way 
connected  with  our  attitude  to  the  individual  who  now  heads  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat-the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
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Nations- whom  we  hold  in  high  esteem.  The  sea-bed  treaty  is  to  be 
concluded  for  a  term  of  many  years,  for  decades,  and  our 
objections  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  concerning  the 
Secretary-General  cannot  therefore  relate  to  the  present 
incumbent  of  that  post.  Our  approach  to  this  proposal  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  question  of  international  procedures  and  the 
good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  form  part  of  a  wider 
problem  that  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  draft  treaty  under 
discussion  and  cannot  be  settled  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  which  is  concerned  with  questions  within  a  clearly 
defined  range. 

64.  We  have  no  desire  to  involve  the  Committee  in  a  discussion 
of  topics  outside  its  competence,  but  simply  wish,  in  order  to 
explain  our  position,  to  remind  it  of  past  occasions  on  wnich  some 
Western  Powers  have  tried  to  foist  on  the  Secretary-General 
political  functions  designed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
corresponding  to  their  own  narrow  interests.  Such  a  situation 
arose,  for  instance,  during  the  events  in  the  Congo  and  also  in 
connexion  with  other  international  developments,  and  served  to 
increase  international  tension  and  to  undermine  the  position  of 
those  who  headed  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  in  the  past.  At 
the  time,  we  made  statements  to  that  effect  in  the  United  Nations 
saying  what  we  thought  of  such  activities.  We  have  also  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  geographical  distribution  and  deployment  of 
staff  in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  is  not,  unfortunately,  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  that  the  interests  of  all  the  main  groups  of 
States  are  equally  safeguarded.  The  present  deployment  of  staff 
gives  some  Western  Powers  u  certain  advantageous  position  and  in 
many  instances  enables  them  to  pursue  a  policy  which  is  not  in  the 
interests  either  of  other  States  or  groups  of  States  or  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  general. 

63.  In  reminding  the  Committee  of  our  position  on  this 
question,  we  should  like  to  stress  once  again  that  it  can  be  solved 
only  on  a  broad  basis,  ir.  our  opinion,  therefore,  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  Committee  to  divert  its  attention  to  the 
discussion  of  this  question  in  connexion  with  a  measure  such  as  a 
treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
agree  to  the  inclusion  in  the  sea-bed  treaty  of  a  provision  which 
might  serve  as  a  cover  for  attempts  of  all  kinds  by  some  Western 
countries  to  utilize  international  institutions  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  other  States  or  groups  of  States  and 
to  international  peace  and  security  in  general. 

66.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  establishment  within 
the  United  Nations  of  a  group  to  supervise  observance  of  the 
sea-bed  treaty  woui.l  involve  substantial  and,  in  our  opinion, 
unnecessary  expense.  Reference  to  this  point  has  already  been 
made  today  by  the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia  and  we  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  him.  We  share  his  views  on  this  point  as 
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well  as  on  the  whole  question  of  a  provision  on  international 
procedures  and  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General. 

67.  A  solution  to  the  problem  raised  by  delegations  proposing 
the  inclusion  in  article  111  of  a  provision  on  international 
procedures  and  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary -General  is  in  fact 
provided  by  the  right  accorded  to  States  in  the  sea-bed  treaty  to 
refer  questions  concerning  the  observance  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Security  Council,  which  may  take  action  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  also  by  the  right  of  verification  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  a  Party  using  its  own  means  or  with  the  full 
or  partial  assistance  of  any  other  State  Party  to  the  treaty. 

68.  Those  who  favour  including  a  prevision  on  international 
procedures  in  the  article  on  verification  say  that  such  a  provision  is 
necessary  as  a  starting-point  for  future  international  machinery  to 
ensure  the  peaceful  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
in  the  interests  of  all  States.  This  idea  was  expressed,  in  particular, 
by  Mr.  Edelstam,  the  representative  of  Sweden,  at  the  meeting  on 
25  June.3  The  provision  he  favoured  would  prejudge,  in  the  treaty 
prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  the  solution  of  questions  relating 
to  a  different  problem  being  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations 
Committee  to  study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor.  We  believe  that  to  attempt  to  use  this  treaty 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  for  the 
solution  of  international  problems  not  really  directly  related  to 
the  substance  of  this  treaty  would  be  to  adopt  an  incorrect 
procedure  conducive  neither  to  fhe  solution  of  such  problems  nor 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The  limitation  or  prohibition  of 
the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  would,  of  course,  have  an 
extremely  favourable  effect  on  its  peaceful  use.  The  draft  treaty 
was  prepared  precisely  with  the  future  possibilities  of  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  in  mind  and  in  the  interests 
of  such  use.  The  first  preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  recognizes 
the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of  the 
exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
peaceful  purposes.  We  believe  that  this  form  of  words  properly 
reflects  the  link  between  these  aspects.  My  delegation  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Khallaf,  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  also  referred  in  his  statement  today  to  the  inadvisability 
of  “mixing”— to  use  his  term -questions  relating  to  verification  of 
the  non-utilization  of  the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  with 
questions  relating  to  the  peaceful  use  of  the  sea-bed.  Here  we  fully 
agree  with  the  position  taken  on  this  important  matter. 

69.  We  should  also  like  to  point  out  that,  as  a  number  of 
representatives  have  stated,  it  is  realized  that  all  the  suggested 
amendments  cannot  be  incorporated  in  the  document  we  are 
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preparing  nor  can  all  viewpoints  be  reconciled,  because  some  of 
them  are  mutually  exclusive.  We  share  the  view  of  Mr.  Ortiz  de 
Rozas,  the  representative  of  Argentina,  who  said  in  this 
Committee  on  3  July: 

...  we  should  at  least  strive  to  produce  an  instrument  representing  an  acceptable  balance 
between  the  interests  of  the  Stales  participating  in  our  negotiations.4 

70.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  we  should  again  consider  the 
possibility  of  including  in  the  treaty  an  article  on  the  need  for 
further  negotiations  on  a  more  comprehensive  demilitarization  of 
the  sea-bed.  The  representatives  of  Mexico,  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  have  spoken  on  this  question.  The 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  matter  is  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  Having  regard  to  the  need  to  take  the 
views  of  its  partners  in  the  negotiations  into  account,  it  agreed  to 
such  a  provision  being  included  in  the  treaty  as  a  preambular 
paragraph.  We  share  the  view  of  Mr.  Zybylski,  the  representative 
of  Poland,  who,  on  18  June,  urged  the  Committee  to  keep  the 
question  of  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
on  its  agenda/  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  proposal  by  the 
representative  of  Poland  also  has  the  support  of  the  Swedish 
delegation,  one  of  the  delegations  which  initiated  the  proposal 
that  an  article  on  demilitarization  should  be  included  in  the  text 
of  the  treaty. 

71.  On  25  June,  the  delegation  of  Sweden  further  proposed  the 
inclusion  in  the  verification  article  of  an  additional  provision, 
concerning  the  exclusive  right  of  coastal  States  to  verify  the 
sec -bed  zone  between  the  limit  of  territorial  waters,  where  the 
width  of  such  waters  is  less  than  twelve  nautical  miles,  and  the 
twelve-mile  limit.6  While  fully  recognizing  the  Swedish 
delegation’s  efforts  to  achieve  the  best  possible  assurance  of  strict 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  existing  wording  of  the  draft  treaty  quite 
plainly  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  verification  activity  by 
States  other  than  coastal  States  within  the  twelve-mile  coastal 
zone.  Article  III,  paragraph  1.  for  instance,  contains  the  following 
statement: 

In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  each  State  Party  iu  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to  verify  through 
observation  the  activities  of  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  zone  referred  to  in  Article  1 ... 1 

“Beyond  the  zone  referred  to  in  Article  1“  means  beyond  the 
twelve-mile  coastal  zone.  Similarly  other  verification  measures, 
including  inspection,  can  only  be  undertaken  beyond  such  a  zone. 


*Ante,  p.  289. 

’CCD/PV.  471,  p.  7. 
‘CCD/PV.  473.  pp.  17-18. 
1 Ante ,  p.  186, 
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since,  according  to  article  111,  paragraph  2,  such  measures  can  be 
carried  out  only: 

If  after  such  observation  reasonable  doubts  remain  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty  . . . a 

It  follows  that  where  “such  observation”  has  not  been  carried  out, 
other  verification  measures  cannot  take  place. 

72.  But  would  that  mean  that,  where  the  width  of  territorial 
waters  is  less  than  twelve  nautical  miles,  the  belt  between  the 
outer  limit  of  such  waters  and  the  tweive-mile  limit  remains 
uncontrolled?  In  our  view,  article  1,  paragraph  2,  which  reserves 
the  right  of  coastal  States  to  undertake  activities  prohibited  by  the 
treaty  within  the  zone  referred  to,  presupposes  that  it  is  those 
States,  i.e.  the  coastal  States,  that  are  to  exercise  control  functions 
there.  That  is  how  we  understand  the  matter. 

73.  In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  stress  once  again  that,  on 
the  whole,  we  assess  favourably  the  desire  of  the  States  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Committee  for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  sea-bed 
treaty.  We  should  like  to  point  out  in  this  connexion  that  this 
desire  has  been  reflected  in  statements  made  not  only  by 
representatives  in  this  Committee  but  elsewhere.  We  aie  gratified, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  Soviet-Pakistan  communique'  published  on 
26  June  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
General  Agha  Muhammad  Yahya  Khan,  the  President  of  Pakistan, 
it  was  stated  that  the  draft  treaty  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  corresponds  to  the  interests  of  all  countries  of  the 
world  and  should  be  presented  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  and  then  opened  for  sig¬ 
nature.9 

74.  The  same  desire  was  recorded  in  the  Soviet-Swedish 
communique  published  on  20  June  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Mr.  Palme,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden.10 
That  communique  stressed  the  importance  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations  in  Geneva  leading  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  ai  d  the 
ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof. 

75.  1  trust  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  complete  our  work  on 
the  treaty  and  that  it  will  be  duly  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  twenty-fifth  session. 


* Ibid, . 

*Pravda,  June  26,  1970,  pp.  1,4;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22  no  26 
(July  28,  1970),  p.  29. 

'°Pravda,  June  20,  1970,  pp.  1,4 ,  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22.  no  25 
(July  21,  1970V,  p.  22.  ’ 
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Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Castaneda)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Sea-Bed  and 

Ocean  Floor,  July  9,  1970 1 * 

As  1  announced  in  my  last  statement,-"  today  1  shall  make  some 
concrete  suggestions  which,  1  believe,  may  improve  the  content  of 
the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.3 

21.  We  have  stressed  in  this  and  other  forums  the  need  to 
establish  a  close  link  between  the  prohibition  of  the  arms  race  on 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  preservation  of  an 
international  sub-marine  zone  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Like  most  countries,  we  believe  that  that  area  is  the  common 
patrimony  of  mankind.  Consequently,  the  present  treaty  could 
not  derogate  from  that  principle,  or  detract  from  it  or  modify  it. 
However,  the  treaty  neither  establishes  nor  even  mentions  any 
connexion  between  the  two  objectives,  namely,  the  prevention  of 
the  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
preservation  for  peaceful  purposes  of  a  zone  situated  beyond 
national  jurisdictions  that  is  the  common  patrimony  of  mankind. 

22.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  should 
reflect  our  conviction  that  all  military  activity  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  principle  that  the  international 
sub-marine  zone,  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  collective  legacy  of 
mankind,  must  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  Of  course,  that 
would  not  imply  prejudging  the  special  features  of  the  regime  that 
is  to  be  established  fcr  the  proper  use  of  the  resources  of  that 
zone.  On  that  score,  we  share  some  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  Sweden  and  India,  who,  at  earlier  meetings,  have 
emphasized  that  exploration  and  exploitation  of  this  under-water 
area  must  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

23.  1  shall  now  refer  to  articles  1  and  11  of  the  draft  treaty  It  is 
a  sound  principle  of  legal  drafting  that  treaties  should  possess  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  autonomy.  Every  agreement  should 
contain  clear  and  precise  juridical  elements  likely  to  make  it 
self-explanatory  and  self-sufficient  on  perusal,  thus  obviating  the 
need  to  refer  to  international  instruments  separate  from  the 
treaty.  The  draft  treaty  we  are  considering  is  far  from  fulfilling 
that  requirement.  It  is  true  that  at  various  drafting  stages  it  has 
undergone  changes,  thanks  to  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Argentina,4  which  improve  the  text  so  far  as  its  field  of 
application  is  concerned.  None  the  less,  the  initial  conception  and 


1 CCD/PV.  477,  pp.  10-20. 

'Ante,  pp.  289-294 

3 Ante,  pp.  185-188. 

4 Documents  on  Disannament ,  1969,  p.  704. 
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structure  of  the  first  draft  submitted  jointly  by  the  co-Chairmen  in 
October  1969  basically  remain.5 

24.  Article  1  refers  to  two  distinct  geographical  zones  and 
subjects  each  to  a  different  legal  regime.  But  article  1  does  not 
define  their  respective  geographical  limits;  instead  of  that  it 
contains  reference  to  article  11,  which  of  itself  somewhat  com¬ 
plicates  the  problem.  Nor  does  article  11  establish  a  delimitation  of 
the  two  geographical  zones;  rather  it  refers  in  its  turn  to  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone6 . 

25.  That  is  not  all.  Article  11  does  not  stop  at  mere  reference  to 
the  Geneva  Convention  but,  in  order  properly  to  define  the 
geographical  zone  to  which  the  treaty  applies,  it  finds  that  it  has 
to  make  another  cross-reference,  the  third,  to  something  else.  But, 
paradoxically,  that  something  else  is  none  other  than  article  1, 
which  had  previously  referred  the  reader  to  article  II.  Article  1, 
paragraph  1 ,  states  that  the  parties  undertake  not  to  emplant  or 
emplace  nuclear  weapons  “beyond  the  outer  limits  of  a  sea-bed 
zone  as  defined  in  article  II  . . .  ”.  Article  II  in  turn  uses  the  words 
“the  outer  limit  of  the  sea-bed  zone  referred  to  in  article  I .  . .  ”, 
This  looks  like  a  vicious  circle  and  is  the  most  involved  normative 
structure  I  have  ever  encountered  in  a  treaty. 

26.  But  the  confusion  does  not  end  there.  As  1  said,  article  1 
refers  to  two  zones:  one  which  is  beyond  a  line  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast  and  to  which  the  treaty  applies-that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  emplacement  of  weapons  is  forbidden-and  another  which  is 
within  the  twelve-mile  limit,  where  in  principle  the  treaty 
prohibitions  do  not  apply.  But  article  11  refers  only  to  “the 
sea-bed  zcne  referred  to  in  article  I”  without  indicating  which  of 
the  two  zones  is  meant.  One  would  think  that  it  is  easy  to 
determine  which  is  meant,  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It 
would  be  logical  if  the  zone  which  is  to  be  defined  were  the  same 
as  the  zone  to  which  the  treaty  applies-i.e.  the  zone  in  which  the 
treaty  prohibits  certain  activities  and  which  is  beyond  the  outer 
limit  of  the  twelve-mile  wide  zone.  However,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Article  II  states  that  “the  outer  limit  of  the  sea-bed  zone  referred 
to  in  article  l  shall  be  coterminous  with  the  twelve-mile  outer  limit 
. .  .  ”  of  the  contiguous  zone  contemplated  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  That  leads  me  to  assume,  although  l  am  not 
completely  certain,  that  article  11  refers  to  the  zone  on  the  land 
side,  that  is  to  say  within  the  twelve-mile  limit  as  measured  from 
the  coast.  The  back-reference  in  article  II  to  that  zone  instead  of 
to  the  other  is  inappropriate  since,  as  1  have  said,  the  zone  that  has 
to  be  defined  is  the  one  to  which  the  treaty  applies-in  other 
words,  the  one  in  which  the  treaty  prescribes  certain  things-and 
not  the  zone  in  which  the  treaty  in  principle  does  not  establish  a 
prohibition. 


'Ibid.,  pp.  473-475. 
‘  15  UST  1606. 
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27.  The  uncertainty  and  the  confusion  do  not  stop  there  either. 
Article  111  also  includes  a  cross-reference  to  “the  zone  referred  to 
in  article  1”  without  specifying  which  of  the  two  zones  is 
intended.  However,  to  complicate  matters  even  further,  article  III 
appears  to  make  reference  to  the  zone  which  is  in  the  open 
sea-i.e.  beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit-contrary  to  what  is  done  in 
article  11. 

28.  All  this  is  far  from  constituting  the  best  imaginable  method 
of  legal  drafting.  These  various  cross-references  are  not  only 
confusing;  but  also  unnecessary.  1  have  never  understood-and  in 
any  event  not  been  convinced  by-the  reasons  why  it  was  felt 
necessar*  to  make  reference  to  the  contiguous  zone  provided  for 
in  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea,  which  incidentally 
is  in  force  only  as  between  fewer  than  half  of  the  countries 
members  of  the  present  international  community.  Originally,  the 
only  function  of  that  reference  was  to  allude  to  a  twelve-mile  zone 
without  actually  saying  so.  One  gets  the  impression  that  there  was 
a  desire  not  to  confess  openiy  that  what  was  meant  was  a 
twelve-mile  zone.  But  that  reason  has  disappeared.  The  present 
draft  treaty  clearly  states  that  it  is  a  twelve-mile  zone.  Why,  then, 
is  the  Geneva  Convention  still  invoked  when  it  is  the  -'ause  of  all 
these  complications? 

29.  That  is  all  the  more  paradoxical  since  the  authors  of  the 
draft  have  always  insisted,  and  rightly,  that  the  treaty  should  not 
affect  either  the  positions  or  the  rights  of  the  parties  deriving  from 
the  law  of  the  sea -a  provision  which  is  enshrined  in  article  IV  of 
the  draft  treaty.  In  other  words,  the  aim  has  been,  quite  correctly, 
to  separate  the  regime  of  this  treaty  from  the  general  regime  of  the 
law  of  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  contradictory,  quite  apart  from  being 
highly  confusing,  to  indicate  by  implication  and  cross-references 
that  the  zone  alluded  to  in  article  1  shall  be  coterminous  with  the 
twelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the  contiguous  zone  contemplated  in 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Moreover,  once  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
that  zone  is  twelve  miles  wide,  nothing  is  gained,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  law,  by  then  mentioning  that  it  is  coterminous  with  that 
contiguous  zone.  That  is  merely  a  complicated  and  unnecessary 
way  of  describing  the  twelve-mile  zone. 

30.  Such  drawbacks  could  be  avoided  by  stating  things  clearly 
through  the  use  of  a  simple  and  almost  self-sufficient  formula. 
Thus,  paragraph  1  of  article  1  might  simply  read: 

The  States  parties  to  this  treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant  or  emplace  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  the,  of  beyond  a  twelve-mile  zone,  measured  in 
accordance  with  article  11,  any  nuclear  weapons  ... 

Article  11  would  then  confine  itself  sol dy  to  stating  how  that  zone 
was  to  be  measured. 

31.  I  now  turn  to  paragraph  2  of  article  1.  This  paragraph  gives 
rise  to  more  than  one  doubt.  In  simple  language,  the  paragraph 
means  that  the  other  States  will  not  be  able  to  emplant  nuclear 
weapons  within  a  twelve-mile  zone  along  the  shores  of  the  coastal 
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State  without  the  consent  of  the  latter.  Stated  in  the  terms  of 
paragraph  2,  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  “shall  not  apply  either 
to  the  coastal  State  or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial 
waters”.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  State,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sea-bed,  on  the  other,  are  such  different  notions 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  in  the  same  sentence  that  an 
obligation  is  not  applicable  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  But 
apart  from  this  defect  of  legal  drafting,  the  problem  arises  of 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

32.  When  one  says  that  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  shall 
not  apply  “to  the  coastal  State  or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  its 
territorial  waters”,  two  zones  in  which  the  obligations  do  not 
apply  are  indicated.  In  other  words,  the  phrase  “or  the  sea-bed 
beneath  its  territorial  waters”  necessarily  means  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  twelve-mile  zone  to  which  the  first  part  of  this 
paragraph  refers.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  effectiveness 
in  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  of  two  possible  interpretations  the 
one  which  permits  some  meaning  to  be  given  to  an  expression  or 
term  must  be  chosen  and  the  other  interpretation-that  which 
would  make  the  phrase  or  term  meaningless  and  pointless-must 
be  discarded.  If  an  expression  or  wording  appears  in  a  treaty,  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  its  presence.  The  wording  “or  the  sea-bed 
beneath  its  territorial  waters”  could  not,  then,  be  interpreted  as  a 
mere  pointless  and  meaningless  repetition  of  another  concept 
which  already  appears  in  the  same  paragraph.  If  that  wording  was 
added,  it  must,  as  I  say,  mean  something  different  from  the 
twelve-mile  zone  contemplated  in  the  same  paragraph. 

33.  In  order  to  unravel  the  true  meaning  of  this  added 
expression  we  must  consider  all  possible  hypotheses.  The  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  beneath  the  territorial  waters  of  the  coastal 
State  may  be  narrower  than,  equal  to  or  wider  than  the 
twelve-mile  zone  within  which,  according  to  the  first  part  of  this 
provision,  the  treaty  obligations  do  not  apply.  If  the  territorial 
waters  above  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are  narrower  than  or 
equal  to  twelve  miles,  then  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
namely  “or  the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial  waters”,  are  quite 
meaningiess-or,  to  put  it  differently,  it  would  not  be  applicable 
inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the  coastal  State  are  already 
safeguarded  by  the  first  exception,  namely,  that  of  the  twelve-mile 
zone.  Consequently,  if  the  words  “or  the  sea-bed  beneath  its 
territorial  waters”  are  to  have  some  meaning  of  their  own  and  not 
be  a  useless  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said,  they  must 
logically  and  necessarily  relate  to  the  third  and  last  possible 
hypothesis:  that  the  territorial  waters  are  wider  than  the  tweive- 
mile  zone  to  which  paragraph  1  of  article  I  of  the  treaty  refers, 
since  only  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  wider  would  they  not 
already  be  included  in  the  other  exception  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  coastal  State. 

34.  This  can  take  us  very  far.  The  words  “or  the  sea-bed 
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beneath  its  territorial  waters”  which  appear  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  2  of  article  1,  could  be  legally  interpreted  as  authorizing 
a  State  to  emplant  or  emplace  weapons  of  any  kind,  nuclear  or 
conventional,  not  only  within  the  twelve-mile  zone  permitted  by 
the  treaty,  but  even  within  a  considerably  larger  area,  extending  to 
as  much  as  200  miles-if  its  territorial  waters  go  that  far-since,  as 
is  well  known,  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  width  of  the  territorial 
sea  and  there  are  of  course  diverse  and  often  conflicting  claims  as 
regards  the  delimitation  of  such  waters. 

35.  It  would  be  extremely  dangerous  if  a  State,  on  the  pretext 
of  exercising  acts  of  sovereignty  within  what  it  subjectively  and 
unilaterally  regards  as  its  own  territorial  sea,  were  to  wish 
unjustifiably  to  transfer  the  arms  race  to  a  zone  of  the  sea-bed 
beyond  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 

36.  The  concern  we  are  expressing  becomes  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced  when  we  carefully  examine  the  content  of  article  IV  of 
the  draft  treaty.  If  we  read  both  provisions  together,  we  find  that 
under  article  IV  the  treaty  neither  supports  nor  prejudices  the 
position  of  any  State  with  respect  to  the  conventional  law  of  the 
sea  or  with  regard  to  any  other  question  relating  to  rights  or  claims 
which  States  may  assert  over  territorial  waters,  contiguous  zones, 
or  continental  shelves.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  circumstances  any 
State  could  render  the  treaty  nugatory  by  wrongfully  invalidating 
the  extent  of  area  over  which  the  treaty  operates.  1  am  sure  that 
this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  two  co-Chairmen. 

37.  The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic-you 
yourself,  Mr.  Chairman -rightly  pointed  out  at  our  meeting  of  7 
July  that  this  oft-mentioned  clause,  which  had  some  meaning  in 
the  context  of  the  original  Argentine  amendments,  had  lost  it  in 
the  framework  of  the  co-Chairmen’s  present  draft.7 

38.  Consequently,  with  reference  to  paragraph  2  of  article  1,  we 
make  two  suggestions:  first,  that  the  words  “or  the  sea-bed 
beneath  its  territorial  waters”  should  be  deleted;  and,  secondly 
that,  in  keeping  with  the  wording  used  in  the  draft  submitted  to 
the  Conference  by  the  co-Chairmen  in  October  1969, 8  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  undertakings  of  paragraph  1  of  article  I  shall 
also  apply  within  the  twelve-mile  zone.  The  word  “within”, 
which  would  make  things  somewhat  clearer,  has  disappeared  from 
the  latest  version  of  the  treaty,  that  of  23  April.9 

39.  1  should  now  like  to  make  a  suggestion  relating  to  the 
substance  of  the  prohibition  in  article  1.  The  commitment 
undertaken  under  that  provision  imposes  on  the  contracting 
parties  the  obligation  not  to  emplant  or  emplace  on  the  sea-bed  or 
the  ocean  floor  within  the  limits  indicated  in  the  treaty  nuclear 
weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  While 


’CCD/PV.476,  p.  20. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969.  pp.  507-509. 
'Ante,  pp.  185-188. 
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it  is  true  that  the  latter  expression-weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion-^  in  current  use  and  has  been  given  its  naturalization  papers 
in  the  special  terminology  of  disarmament,  its  scope  has  not  been 
precisely  defined  and  it  is  undoubtedly  open  to  misunderstanding. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  generality  of  the  term  it  would  be  useful  to 
include  a  description,  by  way  of  example,  of  some  of  the  weapons 
that  have  a  destructive  power  of  such  a  nature.  Thus,  in  the 
prohibition  specific  mention  might  be  made  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  which  certainly  fall  within  that  category  of 
armaments.  Such  a  reference  would  help  to  define  more  strictly 
the  ambit  of  the  military  prohibitions  embodied  in  the  treaty, 
apart  from  providing  greater  clarity  as  to  the  types  of  weapon 
which  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  sea-bed. 

40.  1  now  turn  to  article  111  and  to  some  of  the  suggestions 
submitted  to  this  Conference  for  consideration.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  the  delegations  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  made  observations 
which  we  consider  very  interesting.10  Indeed,  quite  clearly  the 
obligations  and  rights  contained  in  the  various  paragraphs  of 
article  111  deserve  careful  analysis,  and  certain  concepts  need  to  be 
rounded  out,  to  prevent  the  observation  and  verification  proce¬ 
dure  from  failing  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

41.  With  reference  to  paragraph  1,  as  the  representative  of 
Brazil  pointed  out  on  25  June,  die  participation  of  the  coastal 
State  in  the  verification  through  observation  is  not  laid  down  in 
precise  terms.1 1  It  is  true  that  such  verification  may  be  limited  to 
observation  stricto  sensu,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  it 
might  go  further  if  it  is  to  be  truly  effective,  and  include  a  certain 
amount  of  investigation  and  exploration.  In  such  cases,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  not  interfering  unjustifiably  with  the  legitimate 
maritime  activities  that  the  coastal  State  may  engage  in,  it  is  right 
to  provide  it  with  a  guarantee  with  respect  to  acts  that  go  beyond 
simple  observation,  particularly  in  certain  areas  like  the  continen¬ 
tal  shelf  of  the  coastal  State,  where  the  latter  has  obvious 
economic  and  security  interests.  Hence  the  need  for  the  State 
concerned  to  be  notified  of  the  observations  being  conducted 
beyond  twelve  miles  from  its  coasts  in  areas  of  specific  interest  to 
that  State. 

42.  We  agree  with  the  delegation  of  Brazil  in  thinking  that  in 
paragraph  2  of  article  111  the  coastal  State  should  be  categorically 
given  the  right  not  only  to  be  notified  of  the  consultations  and  the 
measures  of  co-operation  engaged  in  by  the  States  situated  in  the 
region  but  also  to  participate  in  them.  For  that  reason  specific 
mention  ought  to  be  made  of  the  competence  of  the  State 
concerned  to  act  on  such  matters  not  as  a  mere  possibility  but  as 
an  authentic  right,  so  that  the  interests  of  that  State  may  be 
sufficiently  guaranteed  in  the  inspection  procedure  conducted  by 
other  countries. 


1 9<XD/PV.  473,  pp.  22  ff.;  ante,  pp.  283-289. 
"CX:D/PV.473,p.  26. 
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43.  We  believe  too  that  the  comments  made  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Argentina  at  the  meeting  of  3  July  concerning  “parties  in 
the  region”  in  which  the  activities  are  conducted  are  of  special 
relevance  to  a  clear  definition  of  that  expression  which  in  its 
present  wording  is  too  ambiguous,  if,  as  proposed  by  the 
representative  of  Argentina,  the  words  “in  particular  the  coastal 
State”  were  added,  the  rights  of  that  State  would  be  better 
protected,1 7  We  therefore  support  his  proposal. 

44.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  share  the  point  of  view  of 
those  delegations  which  would  eliminate  the  notion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas  from  paragraph  1  of  article  111.  Not  only 
is  that  a  concept  which  belongs  to  conventional  law  but  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  international  customary  norms  and 
hence  of  general  international  law.  The  freedom  of  the  high  seas  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  controversy.  What  might  be  open  to 
discussion  is  the  precise  delimitation  of  where  the  high  seas 
begin-or,  if  you  wish,  where  they  end.  However,  in  the  context  of 
this  paragraph  the  aim  is  to  prevent  the  observation  conducted  by 
States  from  infringing  rights  recognized  by  international  law, 
including  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
restricting  or  limiting  the  rights  of  the  coastal  State  but  rather  of 
protecting  and  guaranteeing  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  all  other 
States. 

45.  The  representative  of  Argentina  proposed  an  important 
amendment  to  paragraph  6  of  article  111.  3  Broadly  speaking  we 
support  it  but  we  have  some  doubts  concerning  the  actual  wording 
proposed.  The  situation  is  as  follows.  Paragraph  6  provides  that 
the  verification  shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  “the 
sovereign  or  exclusive  rights  of  a  coastal  State  with  respect  to  the 
natural  resources  of  its  continental  shelf  under  international  law”. 
That  terminology  follows  closely,  though  not  exactly,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf.1 4 
This  Convention  provides  that  the  coastal  State  exercises  sovereign 
rights  over  the  continental  shelf  as  regards  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  shelf’s  natural  resources.  In  other  words, the 
sovereign  rights  attributed  to-or,  if  you  wish,  recognized  to~the 
coastal  State  are  limited  by  the  objective  of  exploiting  natural 
resources.  The  Geneva  Convention,  then,  does  not  recognize  to  the 
coastal  State  general  sovereignty  over  the  continental  shelf. 

4o.  During  the  1958  Geneva  Conference  attempts  were  made 
to  obtain  recognition  of  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  coastal  State 
over  the  shelf.  Some  may  remember  that  it  was  Mexico  which  was 
the  sponsor  of  a  proposal  to  the  Conference  to  recognize  full 
sovereignty  over  the  continental  shelf  to  the  coastal  State,  Our 
proposal  was  defeated,  although  it  obtained  a  large  number  of 
votes.  The  thesis  that  was  approved,  whereby  limited  sovereign 
rights  were  recognized  to  the  coastal  State  for  the  exploitation  of 


1 5 Ante,  pp.  285-286. 
1  *  Ante ,  p.  287. 
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resources,  ultimately  obtained  an  overwhelming  majority  of  votes 
at  the  Conference.  We  abide  by  that  decision  and  are  fully 
convinced  that  at  the  present  time  the  Geneva  Convention  reflects 
and  expresses  the  existing  rule  of  international  law  on  the  matter. 
For  that  reason  we  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  present 
paragraph  6  of  article  ill. 

47.  However,  we  recognize,  together  with  Mr.  Ortiz  de  Rozas, 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  is  in  force  only  as  between  a  small 
number  of  States-approximately  one-third  of  the  international 
community -and  that  the  thesis  it  embodies  is  only  one  of  the 
existing  theses.  But  to  agree  that  the  Geneva  Convention  is  not 
being  universally  applied  is  not  the  same  thing  as  agreeing  that  any 
other  of  the  theses  being  asserted  at  the  present  time  is  the 
authentic  expression  of  existing  ii.temational  law.  The  number  of 
States  calling  for  full  sovereignty  over  the  continental  shelf  is 
probably  very  small. 

48.  In  the  circumstances  we  have  no  objection  to  changing  the 
present  wording  of  paragraph  6.  But  the  result  of  that  change 
should  be  that  the  treaty  in  no  way  pronounces  on  this 
controversial  question,  that  is,  that  it  does  not  side  with  any  of  the 
various  positions.  Such  a  solution  would  be  more  in  line  with 
article  IV  of  the  treaty,  which  divorces,  so  to  speak,  the  general 
questions  of  the  law  of  the  sea  from  the  present  treaty. 

49.  The  amendment  submitted  by  Argentina  would  have  nol 
that  result  but  the  other.  If  we  omit  from  the  present  text  the 
words  “the  natural  resources  of’  as  proposed  by  Argentina,  the 
text  would  read:  “  . .  .  with  due  regard  for  the  sovereign  or 
exclusive  rights  of  a  coastal  State  with  respect  to  its  continental 
shelf  under  international  law”.  That  would  imply  the  validation  of 
one  of  the  existing  theses-and  certainly  a  thesis  supported  by  a 
small  minority— namely  that  the  coastal  Stat^  exercises  genera! 
sovereign  rights  over  the  shelf,  i.e.  rights  not  limited  to  the 
exploitation  of  resources.  And  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
recognizing,  through  this  treaty -or,  1  would  venture  to  say, 
throug!  the  back  door  of  this  treaty -that  the  coastal  State 
exercises  sovereignty  over  the  continental  shelf. 

50.  For  an  amendment  to  paragraph  6  to  be  acceptable  it 
would  have  to  be  more  impartial.  That  which  comes  immediately 
to  mind  is  the  following:  “with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  a 
coastal  State  with  respect  to  its  continental  shelf  under  interna¬ 
tional  law”.  In  that  formulation  the  type  of  rights  exercised  with 
respect  to  the  continental  shelf  is  not  specified-whether  they  are 
general  sovereign  rights  or  sovereign  rights  limited  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  resources.  I  should  think  that  the  co-Chairmen  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  wording  such  as  the  one  I  have  indicated,  but  for 
my  part  1  wonder  wnether  such  general  terms  would  in  fact  be  of 
greater  value  and  usefulness  than  the  present  text. 

51.  The  preceding  remarks  relate  exclusively  to  the  text  of  the 
treaty  as  it  stands  at  present.  However,  certain  matters  are  not 
touched  on  in  the  draft  treaty  and  have  not  been  adequately 
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studied  by  this  Conference.  When  we  changed  our  original 
purpose,  which  had  presupposed  the  prohibition  of  all  types  of 
weapons  on  the  sea  bed  and  on  the  ocean  floor,  and  when  the 
treaty  was  limited  to  the  exclusion  of  nuclear  weapons  from  that 
zone  of  the  sea,  the  attention  of  the  Committee  was  diverted 
mainly  to  those  aspects  of  the  treaty  which  relate  rather  to 
verification  of  its  implementation.  As  a  result,  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed  that  the  emplacement  of  certain  conventional 
weapons  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  of  a  country  in  the 
proximity  of  the  outer  limit  of  the  permitted  twelve  miles  may 
seriously  prejudice  the  security  of  that  State.  Since  we  are 
legislating  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  arms  race  from  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  establish  a 
rule  which  would  also  rohibit  the  emplacement  on  any  State’s 
continents’  shelf  of  conventional  weapons  as  well. 

52.  Various  representatives  have  repeatedly  referred  to  these 
questions  and  have  indicated  that  they  are  anxious  to  include  a 
rule  that  would  protect  their  rights  over  the  continental  shelf.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  paragraph  6  of  article  111,  on  which  we  have 
already  commented,  these  considerations  are  partly  taken  care  of 
since  the  paragraph  states  that  the  verification  to  be  conducted 
must  show  due  regard  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  coastal  State  in 
that  sub  marine  zone. 

53.  But  mention  has  been  made  only  of  verification  activities. 
Our  concern  goes  further  and  relates  mainly  to  the  possible 
emplacement  cf  conventional  weapons— for  instance,  mines  or 
guided  r.  issiles  with  non-nuclear  warheads-on  the  continental 
shelf  of  a  Slat  %  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  twelve-mile  sea-bed 
zone  laid  down  in  the  treaty.  TTnder  the  present  terms  of  the 
treaty  -under  what  is  allowed  by  the  treaty-a  State  would  have 
the  right  to  encircle  another  by  the  emplacement  of  conventional 
weapons  on  the  continental  shelf  outside  the  maritime  oelt  laid 
down  in  the  treaty -say,  thirteen  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
coastal  State.  It  is  technically  easier  to  emplace  non-nuclear 
devices  of  evei  ind  on  the  continental  shelf  of  another  State 
than  on  the  ocean  floor  since  this  plateau  extends  not  too  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  sec  over  distances  that  in  many  cases  are 
greater  than  twelve  miles.  The  serious  consequences  for  the 
security  of  a  coastal  State  deriving  from  that  situation  are  quite 
obvious. 

54.  Consequently,  if  the  militarization  of  the  entire  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor  is  not  to  be  prohibited  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable 
at  least  to  insert  a  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  continental  shelf 
of  any  State  for  military  purposes.  That  would  include,  inter  alia, 
the  establishment  of  military  bases,  structures,  installations, 
fortifications  and  other  devices  of  important  military  value  in  this 
sub-marine  zone.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
prohibition  includes  those  devices  of  a  purely  passive  or  indirect 
defensive  character,  such  as  means  of  communication,  shipping 
and  surveillance 
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55.  The  purpose  of  the  observations  I  have  made  today  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  treaty  will  constitute  a  contribution,  however  small, 
to  the  limitation  of  armaments.  It  is  also  possible  that  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  these  formulas  the  contents  of  the  treaty  may  be  made 
more  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  international  community. 


Netherlands  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Radiological  Warfare,  July  14, 19701 

A.  Prospects  for  radiological  warfare 

Two  modes  of  radiological  warfare  are  distinguished  in  the 
literature,  and  also  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution:2  on  the  one  hand  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maximize  their  radioactive  effects,  on  the  other  hand 
the  use  of  radioactive  agents  independently  of  nuclear  explosions. 

It  is  technically  possible  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  cause  a  maximal  amount  of  fall-out.  But 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  country  would  deliberately  do  so,  because 
it  would  hardly  offer  distinct  military  advantages.  If  nuclear 
weapons  would  ever  be  used,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  be 
used  with  the  aim  of  achieving  a  decisive  effect  against  an 
opponent  in  a  short  span  of  time.  The  short-term  lethal  effects  of 
a  nuclear  explosion  are  caused  by  blast,  heat  and  initial  radiation. 
Increasing  the  fall-out  would  cause  harmful  effects  after  weeks, 
months  and  even  years.  Normally,  such  long-term  effects  would 
seem  not  to  be  interesting  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  the  attacked  area  would  become  badly  accessible  on 
account  of  its  radioactive  contamination.  The  trend  in  nuclear 
weapons  technology  is  going  in  the  direction  of  cleaner  weapons 
rather  than  dirtier  ones. 

The  second  method  of  radiological  warfare,  namely  the  use  of 
radioactive  agents  independently  of  nuclear  explosions,  is  likewise 
not  very  plausible. 

In  order  to  kill  or  harm  people  within  a  few  hours,  a  radiation 
dose  would  be  required  of  at  least  1,000  :oentgen.  But  the  highly 
radioactive  isotopes  one  would  need  for  that  purpose  all  have  a 
short  or  very  short  half-life.  This  implies  that  thev  cannot  be 
stored  for  later  use.  It  is  true,  such  isotopes  can  be  produced.  For 
instance,  by  irradiating  uranium  in  a  high-flux  reactor  one  would 
obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  highly  radioactive  material  which 
would  remam  lethal  during  a  few  days.  But  the  transport  of  this 
material  to  the  target  area  would  be  a  very  difficult  and 
cumbersome  job,  in  the  first  place  on  account  of  the  heavy 
protective  shielding  which  would  be  needed  for  this  extremely 


1  CCD/291 ,  Juiy  14,  1970. 
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dangerous  material.  Large-scale  use  of  such  isotopes  for  so-called 
strategic  purposes  is  out  of  the  question. 

Whereas  the  use  of  highly  radioactive  materials  for  causing 
short-term  effects  would  run  into  almost  un surmountable  practical 
difficulties,  the  same  does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  less  radioactive 
materials  which  can  harm  life  or  health  after  months  or  years.  For 
this  purpose  one  might  use  materials  having  a  long  half-life,  for 
instance  strontium-90,  which  has  a  half-life  of  thirty  vears  Such 
materials  are  not  so  difficult  to  handle  and  can  be  obtained 
relatively  easily  from  the  radioactive  waste  of  reactors.  But  here 
the  same  would  apply  as  with  regard  to  the  deliberate  manufacture 
of  “dirty”  nuclear  weapons:  What  would  be  the  military  rationale 
for  achieving  these  long-term  harmful  effects? 

Summing  up:  judging  by  the  available  information  possibilities 
for  radiological  warfare  do  exist  theoretically,  but  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  or  even  of  any  practical  significance. 

B.  Arms  control  aspects  of  radiological  warfare 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  practical  usefulness  of  discussing  aims  control  measures  related 
to  radiological  warfare. 


Netherlands  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Laser  Technology  and  Arms 

Control,  July  14,  19701 

A.  Survey  of  possible  military  applications  of  laser  technology 

For  the  purpose  of  this  survey  possible  military  applications  can 
be  divided  into  three  categories. 

1.  Applications  which,  by  themselves,  are  not  weapons,  some 
of  which  are  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  development  or,  in 
some  cases,  operational. 

First  of  ail,  there  are  applications  which  have  no  typical  military 
character  but  may  prove  to  be  equally  important  for  civil  and  for 
military  purposes.  One  such  application  is  the  use  of  laser  beams 
for  communication  purposes.  Lasers  offer  far-.eaching  possibilities 
for  communications.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that  a  great 
number  of  messages  can  be  transmitted  simultaneously  by  means 
of  one  single  laser  beam.  Another  example  of  laser  technology  is 
the  construction  of  optical  computers.  Both  laser  communication 
systems  and  laser  optical  computers  could  be  suited  for  military 
uses. 

Another  form  of  laser  technology,  which  is  more  directly 
relevant  to  warfare,  is  the  laser  range-finder.  Here  lasers  can  be 
used  instead  of  radar  for  measuring  distances. 
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Other  military  applications  comprise  the  use  of  laser  beams  for 
surveillance  and  reconnaissance  purposes.  Fcr  instance  in  the 
line-scanning  camera,  and  the  development  of  laser  devices  for 
navigation  systems  for  missiles  and  aircraft  and  possibly,  in  the 
future,  for  submarines  and  for  detection  of  submarines. 

Next  we  come  to  applications  of  lasers  which,  though  not 
constituting  a  weapon  as  such,  are  very  closely  connected  with  the 
use  of  weapons,  as  a  valuable  aid  to  increase  their  effectiveness. 
This  is  the  laser  illuminator  or  designator;  a  laser  beam  is  used  to 
designate  a  target  to  be  attacked  by  bombs,  rockets,  missiles  or 
artillery.  The  designator  can  be  operated  by  a  forward  air 
controller  on  the  ground  or  from  an  aircraft.  At  the  same  time,  a 
seeking  device  must  be  used  in  the  attacking  weapon  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  lock  on  the  designated  target  and  to  home  in  on  it.  It 
appears  that  this  method  of  laser  designation  and  guidance  for  air 
bombardment  has  already  been  tested  and  used  in  prototype  form 
and  nroven  to  increase  attack  accuracy.  Significant  increases  in 
accuracy  would  provide  economies  in  the  operation  of  weapon 
systems.  This  development  of  laser  technology,  therefore,  offers 
both  military  and  financial  advantages. 

2.  Direct  use  of  lasers  as  weapons.  In  this  instance  the  heat  of  a 
laser  beam  is  used  to  destroy  a  target.  It  is  now  already  possible  to 
pierce  and  to  cut  objects  by  means  of  laser  beams  at  a  distance  of 
several  yards.  For  use  as  weapons  it  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
such  effects  at  much  larger  distances.  A  number  of  difficult 
technological  problems  are  yet  to  be  solved. 

Among  the  future  largely  tactical  applications  for  which  laser 
weapons  appear  to  be  conceivable  are: 

—defence  of  naval  vessels  against  low-flying  cruise  missiles; 
—defence  against  low-flying  targets  at  forward  air  bases; 
—defence  against  tanks  on  the  battlefield; 

-defence  rgainst  optically  guided  weapons  like  optical  or 
infrared  missiles,  and  countermeasures  against  a  host  of  night 
vision,  infraicd  and  photograph  surveillance  devices. 

An  even  more  remote  possibility  might  be  the  use  of  laser 
weapons  for  ballistic  missile  defence.  The  laser  could  offer  some 
potential  advantages  over  present  A.B.M.  systems.  Because  laser 
beams  travel  at  the  speed  of  light,  the  defence  could  have  more 
time  to  detect,  track,  and  intercept  incoming  missiles.  Further,  a 
laser  A.B.M.  weapon  would  not,  itself,  produce  fall-out.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  practical  difficulties  in  developing  this  type  of 
weapon  are  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  those  of  file  close-range 
weapons  discussed  above.  Generating  and  directing  the  large 
amounts  of  energy,  aiming  the  laser  beam,  and  transmitting  it  to 
file  target  are  very  difficult  technical  problems.  Further,  such  a 
weapon  system  depends  upon  the  transmission  of  optical  energy 
and  would,  therefore,  be  severely  limited  for  use  on  cloudy  days 
or  in  the  presence  of  precipitation. 
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It  has  also  been  speculated  that  lasers  might  conceivably  be  used 
as  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space.  In  addition  to 
certain  of  the  limitations  described  above,  there  are  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  laser,  notably  its  narrow  beam  width  and  its 
short  effective  range,  which  would  militate  against  its  use  as  a 
weapon  of  mass  destructive ?■.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  such  a 
weapon  were  developed,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty  already  prohibits  stationing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.2 

3.  Lastly,  a  third  category  of  potential  military  laser  technol¬ 
ogy  has  recently  been  referred  to  in  the  press.  This  is  the  possible 
use  of  lasers,  instead  of  fissionable  materials,  to  set  off  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons.  For  that  purpose,  a  laser  device  which  could 
produce  an  incredibly  high  temperature  during  an  incredibly  short 
time  would  be  required.  Moreover,  such  a  device  would  have  to  be 
of  such  moderate  dimensions  that  it  could  be  included  in  a 
warhead  or  bomb.  Again,  a  number  of  extremely  difficult 
problems  would  appear  to  require  solution  before  this  type  of 
v  capon  could  be  developed.  In  any  event,  were  such  a  weapon  to 
be  developed,  articles  I  and  II  of  the  N.P.T.3  would  continue  to 
apply  to  the  thermonuclear  weapons  involved. 

B.  Arms  control  problems  in  connexion  with  the  military  applica¬ 
tion  of  laser  technology 

With  respect  to  the  first  category,  i.e.  applications  of  laser 
technology  for  non-weapon  military  purposes,  it  would  not  seem 
fruitful  to  consider  the  possibility  of  restrictive  measures.  It  is  true 
that  such  applications  as  the  laser  designator  can  have  an 
important  impact  on  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  agreement  could  be  reached  on  a  ban  or  restrictions 
on  devices  that  are  not  weapons. 

As  to  the  second  category,  i.e.  laser  weapons,  it  would  perhaps 
seem  rather  premature  to  consider  the  possibility  of  any  arms 
control  ban.  This  is  because  it  is  not  clear  at  this  stage,  whether 
independent  laser  weapons  systems  are  a  practical  and  significant 
possibility. 

With  respect  to  the  third  category,  the  laser  device  for 
exploding  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  a  number  of  extremely  difficult  problems  would  appear 
to  require  solution  before  this  type  of  weapon  could  be  developed 
and  that  articles  1  and  II  of  the  N.P.T.  would  be  applicable  to  such 
weapons  if  developed. 

Accordingly,  the  highly  speculative  character  of  the  conceivable 
military  applications  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  does 
not  seem  to  substantiate  the  need  for  arms  control  consideration 
at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  appropriate  to  follow 


3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 
3 1 bid. ,  1968 ,  pp.  461-465. 
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attentively  further  developments  in  the  field  of  military  applica¬ 
tions  of  laser  technology  with  a  view  to  possible  future  arms 
control  discussion. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Bacteriological  Weapons,  July  14,  19701 

First,  allow  me  to  associate  my  delegation  with  the  welcome 
extended  to  Mr.  Vratusa,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Yugoslavia,  who  has  resumed  his  participation  in  the 
work  of  our  Committee.  His  presence  here  is  an  indication  of  his 
country’s  interest  in  the  problems  being  examined  by  this 
Committee. 

1 10.  I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  question  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  veapons,  which  is  what  we  intend  to  touch  upon  in 
our  statement  today.  The  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  has  been  discussed  at  several 
sessions  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  As  the  Soviet 
delegation  has  pointed  out  in  the  previous  discussion,  our 
objective  is  to  reach  common  ground  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  certain  questions  of  principle:  that  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  must  be  prohibited  completely  and 
unconditionally,  and  that  the  starting-point  for  further  measures 
to  prohibit  such  weapons  must  be  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.2 
That  important  objective  should  be  the  basis  of  further  discussion 
of  the  problem. 

111.  However,  the  Committee  has  encountered  some  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  hampering  our  progress.  Most  of  the  controversy 
at  present  is  over  two  points.  The  first  is  whether  there  should  be 
provision  for  the  simultaneous  prohibition  of  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  in  a  single 
agreement,  or  whether  the  production  of  bacteriological  weapons 
alone  may  initially  be  prohibited,  as  urged,  for  example,  by  the 
delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Admittedly,  the  proponents  of  this  approach  do  not  deny  the 
need  for  the  prohibition  of  the  production  of  chemical  warfare 
agents,  but  they  propose  that  it  be  postponed  to  some  later  stage 
by  way  of  a  separate  agreement.  The  second  controversial  point 
involves  the  problem  of  supervising  the  observance  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  prohibiting  the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
warfare  agents. 

112.  Regarding  the  first  of  those  two  points,  the  Soviet 
delegation  and  those  of  many  other  countries  have  adduced, 
notably  at  the  Committee’s  last  session,  sufficient  arguments  in 
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favour  of  the  joint  prohibition  of  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare,  while  pointing 
out  the  dangers  of  adopting  any  other  approach.  Judging  from  the 
statements  made  by  representatives,  the  prevailing  view  in  the 
Committee  is  that  both  types  of  weapons  should  be  prohibited 
together. 

113.  The  other  approach  advocated  by  some  ceuntries-to  limit 
the  prohibition,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  production  of 
bacteriological  weapons  and  to  deal  with  chemical  weapons  at 
some  later  stage -would  in  fact  mean  excluding  from  the 
prohibition  for  an  unspecified  time  and  preserving  for  possible  use 
a  dangerous  type  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction:  chemical 
warfare  agents.  Is  not  the  United  States  delegation’s  statement  at 
the  Committee  last  session  that  “chemical  weapons  have  obvious 
usefulness  in  certain  military  situations  . . .  ”3  symptomatic  in  this 
connexion? 

114.  The  United  States  delegation’s  proposal  of  30  June4  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention5  by 
including  the  prohibition  of  toxins  in  no  way  changes  the  essence 
of  the  matter:  in  that  version  too,  all  kinds  of  chemical  weapons, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  toxins,  are  outside  the  prohibition. 
However,  in  practical  terms,  so  far  as  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  are  concerned,  it  is  the  chemical  weapons  which  now 
represent  the  greatest  threat  to  mankind  and  it  is  those  weapons 
which  should  be  prohibited  as  soon  as  possible. 

115.  The  United  States  proposal  simply  underscores  the  illog¬ 
ical  nature  of  the  United  States  approach  to  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  Up  to  now  the  United  States  delegation 
has  stressed  the  need  for  keeping  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  separate,  alleging  that  they  are  basically  different  types 
of  weapons  which  require  a  different  approach  in  the  matter  of 
verification.  The  United  States  delegation,  speaking  on  the 
verification  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons,  stated  on  21  April  that  “chemical  weapons  pose 
complex  problems  which  will  require  more  time  and  effort  to 
resolve  .  . .  ”6  and  that  “it  is  fortunately  the  case  with  biological 
weapons,  however,  that  the  problem  of  verification  does  not 
present  a  serious  barrier  to  progress”.7 

1 16.  Now,  however,  the  United  States  says  that  it  is  prepared 
to  see  the  prohibition  provided  for  in  an  agreement  on  biological 
weapons-that  is  to  say,  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention- 
cover  “also  the  lethal  chemical  substances  known  as  toxins”.8  But 
the  United  States  will  not  go  as  far  as  prohibiting  other  chemical 


3  Ante,  p.  104. 

\Ante,  pp.  272-273. 

f  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp.  431  ff. 

6  Ante,  p.  l7i. 

1  Ante,  p.  173. 

* Ante ,  pp.  272-273. 
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weapons.  In  stating  its  readiness  to  include  toxins  in  the 
prohibition,  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  same  agreement 
can  provide  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  warfare  agents  and 
one  type  of  chemical  warfare  agent.  The  United  States  proposal  on 
toxins  confirms  our  conviction  that  the  difficulties  the  Committee 
is  now  confronting  are  related  to  political  and  militarv  considera¬ 
tions  and  not  to  the  technical  difficulties  which  are  formally 
invoked  as  the  main  problem. 

1 17.  The  other  point  which  is  giving  rise  to  controversy  and  is 
in  some  measure  impeding  our  progress  is  connected  with  the 
problem  of  verifying  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  That  question  was  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  spring  session  of  the  Committee  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
draw  some  conclusions  from  our  discussion. 

118.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  supervision  of  the 
observance  of  the  agreement  prohibiting  the  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  was 
presented  in  detah  at  the  last  session  of  the  Committee.  We 
strongly  uphold  the  conviction  that  where  prohibition  of  the 
production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  is  concerned, 
the  most  rational  method  of  control  is  supervision  by  national 
governments  responsible  vis-a-vis  other  States  for  ensuring  that 
these  warfare  agents  are  not  manufactured  by  enterprises  in  their 
countries.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  if,  on  certain 
occasions,  the  question  of  a  violation  of  the  convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should  arise 
at  the  international  level,  that  problem  could  be  brought  to  the 
Security  Council,  which  would  take  appropriate  action. 

119.  in  connexion  with  the  problem  of  control  we  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  following  aspect.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  Committee,  as  well  as  at  the  current  session,  there  has  been  a 
very  clear  tendency  to  channel  the  consideration  of  the  complete 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  into  a 
discussion  of  technical  details.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  to  take 
a  political  decision  on  the  problem  is  in  effect  sidetracked.  This 
can  only  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

120.  Here  it  seems  appropriate  to  recall  the  experience  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  is  very  instructive  in  this  respect. 
Avoiding  political  decisions  on  disarmament,  the  League  plunged 
into  the  maze  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  result 
was  that  it  was  unable  to  make  any  progress  in  actually  solving  the 
problem.  Thus,  the  policy  whereby  the  discussion  of  disarmament 
questions  was  directed  towards  matters  of  technical  expertise, 
which  would  cover  up  the  unwillingness  of  the  Powers  then 
dominating  the  League  to  take  political  decisions  on  such 
questions,  led  to  the  complete  failure  of  disarmament  between  the 
two  World  Wars.  If  we  were  to  choose  the  same  approach  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  the  same  position.  We  were  gratified  to 
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note  that  the  Swedish  representative,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  expressed  the 
same  thought  this  morning  when  she  said: 

Studies  _aou!d  never  be  undertaken  if  they  would  run  the  risk  of  becoming  substitutes 
for  actual  measures;  study  groups  should  never  be  set  up  to  delay  action.  Disarmament  is 
largely  a  political  problem.  Negotiations  must  be  understood  as  having  built-in  studies, 
although  most  of  them  are  conducted  on  a  national  basis.9 

121.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  the  League 
experts  who  studied  these  very  problems  of  supervising  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  could  not  help  recognizing  that  the  most  practical  form 
of  verification  thinkable  was  control  by  national  governments.  A 
special  committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  expressed  its  opinion 
in  the  forimof  a  report  to  the  League  in  1932  that: 

. . .  such  supervision  by  a  national  authority  was  not  inconceivable,  provided  that  the 
existing  rational  systems  of  supervision  of  certain  chemical  products  for  fiscal  reasons 
could  be  made  general.  As  for  entrusting  supervision  to  an  international  body,  in  the 
Committee’s  opinion  ‘the  difficulties  would  be  considerable’.  It  considered  as  doubtful 
the  effectiveness  of  preventing  all  preparations  for  chemical  warfare  by  means  of 
international  inspection,  which  in  addition,  ‘would  be  a  source  of  numerous  disputes  and 
^suspicions’ . . . 

1 22.  The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that  our  Committee  should 
address  itself  primarily  to  solving  the  political  problems  connected 
with  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of 
warfare. 

123.  The  Soviet  delegation  would  also  like  to  express  its 
opinion  on  another  question  which  has  been  raised  in  the 
Committee  by  a  number  of  delegations.  We  have  in  mind  the 
matter  of  the  reservations  made  by  some  countries  upon  ratifying 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  significance  of  those 
reservations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  their  destruction. 

124.  The  gist  of  the  reservations  is  as  follows:  the  Protocol  is 
binding  for  a  country  which  made  a  reservation  to  the  appropriate 
effect  in  relation  only  to  participating  States;  and  the  Protocol 
ceases  to  be  binding  for  such  a  country  in  relation  to  any  State 
whose  armed  forces  do  not  observe  the  limitations  established  by 
the  Protocol.  The  existence  of  reservations  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  scope  of  its  prohibition-i.e.  to  the 
fact  that  it  prohibits  only  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  during  warfare  and  thus  accepts  the  possibility  of  States 
keeping  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare  agents-and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  fact  that  not  all  States,  including  militarily 
important  States,  are  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.  In  such 

’CCD/PV.  478,  p.  13. 

’ 0  Ambassador  Roshchin  was  quoting  from  a  U.N.  Secretariat  paper  summarizing  two 
reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Chemical,  Bacterial,  and  Incend:  Weapons 

(1932).  For  the  U.N.  paper,  see  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament,  Disarmament  and  Security:  A  Collection  of  Documents,  1919-55  (Com. 
print,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess  ),  p.  185.  The  Special  Committee  reports  may  be  found  in 
Conference  for  the  Reduction  jnd  Limitation  of  Armaments,  Conference  Documents, 
vol.  11,  pp.  370-379,448-472. 
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circumstances  the  desire  of  States  to  protect  themselves  from 
possible  attack  involving  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  is  only  natural. 

125.  It  is  pertinent  to  recall  that  the  warning  to  the  Government 
of  Hitler  Germany  by  the  Allied  Powers,  which  played  its  proper 
part  in  preventing  the  Second  World  War  from  becoming  a  war  in 
which  chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  were  used,  was  based 
precisely  on  the  reservations  to  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

126.  As  to  the  significance  of  the  reservations  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  for  the  proposal  made  by  the  socialist  countries  to 
conclude  a  convention  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacte¬ 
riological  weapons  and  also  for  the  destruction  of  the  stockpiles  of 
such  weapons,1 1  we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  very  title  of  the  draft  convention,  what  is  aimed  at  is  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  using  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare  agents.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  participation  of  a  large  number  of  States  would 
make  the  question  of  reservations  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
completely  pointless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  would  be  eliminated  from  military  arse¬ 
nals;  they  would  be  destroyed  and  would  cease  to  exist.  That 
understanding  stems  clearly  from  the  draft  convention  proposed 
by  the  socialist  States,  and  no  additio  is  or  changes  in  the  text  are 
required. 

127.  The  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  before  it  the  task  of 
finding  a  radical  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
these  warfare  agents  once  for  all.  The  draft  convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  their  destruction  pro¬ 
posed  by  nine  socialist  States  provides  the  necessary  basis  for  such 
a  solution.  The  representative  of  Nigeria,  Mr.  Sule  Kolo,  noted  this 
when  he  pointed  out  that  this  dract  offers  a  suitable  basis  for 
negotiation.1 2 

128.  As  is  known,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  delegations  of 
Poland.  Hungary  and  Mongolia  that  draft  has  been  supplemented 
by  provisions  which  strengthen  the  guarantee  of  its  fulfilment  by 
tlie  participants.1 3  That  addition  to  the  draft  convention  will 
make  it  easier  to  reach  agreement  on  the  complete  prohibition  ^f 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

129.  The  problem  of  eliminating  chemical  and  bacteriological 
agents  from  the  military  arsenals  of  States  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  question  is  often  mentioned 
during  talks  between  the  statesmen  of  various  countries.  In  the 
joint  Soviet-Pakistan  communique  published  on  26  June  of  this 

1 1  Documents  on  Dish  moment,  1 96 9,  pp.  455-457. 

1 5  CCD/PV.462,  p.  36. 

1 5 Ante,  p.  140. 
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year  at  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  General 
Yahya  Khan,  the  President  of  Pakistan,  stress  was  laid  on 

...  the  need  for  reaching  international  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction. . . . 

A  few  days  before  that  a  similar  statement  was  made  in  the 
Soviet-Swedish  communique  published  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  Mr. 
Olaf  Palme.15 

1 30.  The  Committee  on  Disarmament  bears  a  great  responsibility 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  progress  in  that  direction.  This  calls  for  a  constructive 
approach  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  for  readiness  on 
their  part  to  seek  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  such  dangerous 
types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  means  of  warfare. 

Proposed  Statement  on  United  States  Ratification  of  Additional 

Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 

Weapons  in  Latin  America,  July  16,  1970 1 

1 

The  United  States  understands  that  the  Treaty  and  its  Pro¬ 
tocols2  have  no  effect  upon  the  international  status  of  territorial 
claims. 

The  United  States  takes  note  of  the  Preparatory  Commission’s 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Final  Act,  that, 
governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law,  each  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  retains  exclusive  power  and  legal  com¬ 
petence,  unaffected  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  grant  or  deny 
non-Contracting  Parties  transit  and  transport  privileges.3 

As  regards  the  undertaking  in  Article  3  of  Protocol  II  not  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting 
Parties,4  the  United  States  would  have  to  consider  that  an  armed 
attack  by  a  Contracting  Party,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  a 
nuclear-weapon  state,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  Contracting 
Party’s  corresponding  obligations  under  Article  1  of  the  Treaty. 


l*Pravda,  June  26,  1970,  pp.  1, 4;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22,  no.  26 
(July  28,  1970)  p.  29. 

1  s  Pravda,  June  20,  1970,  pp.  1 , 4;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  22  no.  25 
(July  21,  1970),  p  22. 

'S.  Be.  H. ,91st  Cong  ,  2d  sess.  The  statement  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  on  July  16  (infra).  Except  for  the  additional  language  on  the 
non-proliteration  treaty  in  the  penultimate  par.,  it  is  identical  with  the  U.S.  sta‘einent  of 
Apr.  1,  1968  (Docu merits  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  204-205). 

'Ibid..  1967,  pp.  69  ff. 

3 See  COPRF.DAL/76,  pp.  10-11. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament.  1967 ,  p.  83. 
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The  United  States  wishes  to  point  out  again  the  fact  that  the 
technology  of  making  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes  is  indistinguishable  from  the  technology  of  making 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  are  both  capable  of 
releasing  nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  and  have  the 
common  group  of  characteristics  of  large  amounts  of  energy 
generated  instantaneously  from  a  compact  source.  Therefore  we 
understand  the  definition  contained  in  Article  5  of  the  Treaty  as 
necessarily  encompassing  all  nuclear  explosive  devices.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  Articles  1  and  5  restrict  accordingly  the 
activites  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under  paragraph  1  of  Article 
18.  The  United  States  further  notes  that  paragraph  4  of  Aiacle  18 
of  the  Treaty  permits,  and  that  United  States  adherence  to 
Protocol  II  will  not  prevent,  collaboration  by  the  United  States- 
with  Contracting  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  explo¬ 
sions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  policy  of  not  contributing  to  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  In  this  connection,  the  United 
States  calls  attention  to  Article  V  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,5  under  which  it  joined  in  an  undertaking  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that  potential  benefits  of  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions  would  be  made  available  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  that  treaty,  and  reaffirms  its 
willingness  to  extend  such  undertaking,  on  the  same  basis,  to 
states  precluded  by  the  present  treaty  from  manufacturing  or 
acquiring  any  nuclear  explosive  device. 

Ill 

The  United  States  also  wishes  to  state  that,  although  not 
required  by  Protocol  II,  it  will  act  with  respect  to  such  territories  of 
Protocol  I6  adherents  as  are  within  the  geographical  area  defined 
in  paragraph  2  of  Article  4  of  the  Treaty  in  the  same  manner  as 
Protocol  II  requires  it  to  act  with  respect  to  the  territories  of 
Contracting  Parties. 

Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  President  Nixon: 

Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 

Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  July  16,  1970 1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
Washington,  July  16,  1970 

THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  President.  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 

'Ibid.  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

'Ibid. ,  196  7.  p.  82. 

1  S.  Ex.  H,  91 U  Con,  ,  2ii  sess. 
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and  consent  to  ratification,  Additional  Protocol  II,  signed  on  April 
1,  19682  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.3  The 
Treaty  itself  is  not  open  for  signature  to  states  that  are  located 
outside  Latin  America,  and  such  states  are  not  eligible  for 
membership  in,  or  bound  by  the  decisions  of,  the  regional 
organization  established  to  implement  the  Treaty. 

Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  is  specifically  designed  for 
adherence  by  nuclear-weapon  states  that  are  willing  to  undertake 
to  respect  the  express  aims  and  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  not  to 
contribute  to  its  violation  ,'n  the  territories  to  which  it  applies,  and 
not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  states 
parties  to  the  Treaty.  The  United  Kingdom  has  signed  and  ratified 
the  Protocol.  The  obligations  which  s  ates  assume  upon  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Protocol  derive  from  both  the  provisions  of  the 
Protocol  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  itself. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  is  the  culmination  of  a  regional  effort  to  keep  Latin 
America  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  A  Joint  Declaration  on  the 
subject  was  issued  by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico 
on  April  29,  1963. 4  This  effort  was  welcomed  and  encouraged  by 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
November  27,  1963. 5  After  several  years  of  international  nego¬ 
tiations,  including  consideration  of  comments  by  the  United 
States,  the  Treaty  was  opened  for  signature  on  February  14, 
1 967.  The  United  States  has  expressed  its  support  for  the  Treaty 
not  oniy  by  signing  Additional  Protocol  11,  but  also  in  public 
statements  made  by  President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  by  our  representatives  in  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  and  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  and 
by  United  States  votes  for  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1967  and  1968  commending  the  Treaty  and  calling  upon  those 
eligible  to  sign  and  ratify  Protocol  II  to  do  so.6 

The  Treaty  has  been  signed  by  all  Latin  American  states  except 
Cuba  (whose  present  government  has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  sign)  and  Guyana  (whose  eligibility  to  sign  is  in  dispute). 
It  is  currently  in  force  for  16  of  these  states,  and  a  new  regional 
organization  has  been  established  to  implement  it. 

The  basic  undertakings  of  the  Contracting  Parties  (define  i  in 
Article  2  as  the  states  for  which  the  Treaty  is  ii  force)  are  set 
forth  in  Article  1.  They  are  (a)  to  use  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes  the  nuclear  material  and  facilities  which  are  under  their 
jurisdiction;  (b)  to  proliibit  and  prevent  in  their  respective 
territories  the  testing,  use,  manufacture,  production  or  acquisition 
by  any  means  whatsoever  of  any  nuclear  weapons;  (c)  to  prohibit 
and  prevent  in  their  respective  territories  the  receipt,  storage, 

J  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p  83. 

5 Ibid [ pp.  69  ff. 

*lbid,  1963,  pp.  182-183. 

*  Ibid  ,  pp.  628-629. 

'Ibid..  1967,  pp.  620-621 ;  ibid.,  1968,  p.  799. 
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installation,  deployment  and  any  form  of  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  Contracting  Parties  themselves,  by  anyone  on 
their  behalf,  or  in  any  other  way;  and  (d)  to  refrain  from  engaging 
in,  encouraging  or  authorizing  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  way 
participating  in  the  testing,  use,  manufact  ure,  production,  pos¬ 
session  or  control  of  any  nuclear  weapon. 

The  negotiating  history  of  the  Treaty  makes  it  clear  that  these 
prohibitions  do  not  affect  transit  and  transport  privileges  of 
non-Contracting  Parties.  This  fact  is  reflected  in  the  statement 
which  accompanied  United  States  signature  of  Protocol  II  and 
which,  it  is  proposed,  should  accompany  our  ratification  thereof. 
In  th^t  statement  the  United  States  “takes  note  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission’s  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Final 
Act,  that,  governed  by  the  principles  ana  rules  of  international 
law,  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  retains  exclusive  power  and 
legal  competence,  unaffected  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  grant 
or  deny  non-Contracting  Parties  transit  and  transport  privileges.”7 

The  United  States  statement  makes  clear  also  that,  as  regards 
the  undertaking  in  Article  3  of  Protocol  II  not  to  use  or  threaten 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Treaty  parties,  this  country 
would  have  to  consider  that  an  armed  attack  by  a  Contracting 
Party  to  the  Treaty,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  a  nuclear-weapon 
state,  would  be  incompatible  with  that  Party’s  corresponding 
obligations  under  Article  1  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  3  of  the  Treaty  defines  “territory”  to  include  the 
territorial  sea,  air  space  and  any  other  space  over  which  the  state 
exercises  sovereignty  in  accordance  with  its  own  legislation.  The 
statement  of  the  United  States  makes  clear  our  understanding  that 
the  Treaty  and  its  protocols  have  no  effect  upon  the  international 
status  of  territorial  claims. 

Article  4  of  the  Treaty  defines  the  zone  of  application  of  the 
Treaty  as  “the  whole  of  the  territories  for  which  the  Treaty  is  in 
force”.  The  article  also  makes  provision  for  a  broader  zone  of 
application  within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  inter¬ 
national  waters,  upon  the  fulfillment  of  all  of  a  number  of 
conditions,  one  of  which  is  United  States  ratification  of  Protocol  1 
to  the  Treaty.  Protocol  I  calls  upon  states  to  apply  the  status  of 
denuclearization  in  territories  for  which  they  are  internationally 
responsible  within  the  Treaty  zone.  The  United  States  has  not 
signed  Protocol  I,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  nuclear- 
weapon  state  that  has  to  date  become  a  party  to  this  Protocol. 

Article  5  of  the  Treaty  defines  nuclear  weapons.  It  excludes  an 
instrument  that  may  be  used  for  the  transport  or  propulsion  of  a 
nuclear  explosive  device  if  it  is  separable  from  the  device  itself  and 
not  an  indivisible  part  thereof.  But  it  includes  any  device  which  is 
capable  of  releasing  nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  and 
which  has  a  group  of  characteristics  that  are  appropriate  for  use 


1  Ibid. .  pp.  204-205;  supra. 
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for  warlike  purposes  This  definition  is  particularly  significant  in 
connection  with  Article  18  of  the  Treaty,  which  deals  with 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions.  Paragraph  1  of  that  article 
provides  that  the  Contracting  Parties  may  carry  out  explosions  of 
nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes,  or  collaborate  with  third 
parties  for  the  same  purpose,  pro\  ided  they  do  so  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  18  and  the  other  articles  of  the 
Treaty,  particularly  Articles  1  and  5.  Paragraph  4  of  Article  18 
specifically  permi  t  the  Contract  ig  Parties  to  accept  the  collabo¬ 
ration  of  third  parties  for  such  purposes. 

The  statement  which  accompanied  signature  by  the  United 
States  of  Additional  Protocol  II,  made  the  following  comments  on 
the  definition  of  “nuclear  weapon”  in  Article  5: 

“The  United  States  wishes  to  point  or  t  again  the  fact  that  the 
technology  of  making  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposts  is  indistinguishable  from  the  technology  of  making 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  are  both  capable  of 
releasing  nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner  and  have  the 
common  group  of  characteristics  of  large  amounts  of  energy 
generated  instantaneously  from  a  compact  source.  Therefore  we 
understand  the  definition  contained  in  Article  5  of  the  Treaty  as 
necessarily  encompassing  all  nuclear  explosive  devices.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  Articles  1  and  5  restrict  accordingly  the 
activities  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under  paragraph  1  of  Article 
18. 

“The  United  States  further  notes  that  paragraph  4  of  Article  1 8 
of  the  treaty  permits,  and  that  United  States  adherence  to 
Protocol  II  will  not  prevent,  collaboration  by  t  United  States 
with  Contracting  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  explosions 
of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  policy  of  not  contributing  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities.  In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
reaffirms  its  willingness  to  make  available  nuclear  explosion 
services  for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  under 
appropriate  international  arrangements  and  to  join  other  nuclear 
weapon  States  in  a  commitment  to  do  so.” 

Subsequent  to  the  making  of  this  statement,  the  United  States 
in  fact  joined  in  such  a  commitment  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifer¬ 
ation  Treaty,  which  entered  into  forc  e  on  March  5,  1970 8 
Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  when  useo  in  connection  with  our 
ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  11  the  last  sentence  of  this 
statement  be  updated  to  read  as  follows: 

“In  this  connection,  the  United  States  calls  attention  to  Article 
V  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  under  which  it  joined 


'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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in  an  undertaking  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that 
potential  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
would  be  ma^e  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to 
that  treaty,  and  reaffirms  its  willingness  to  extend  such  under¬ 
taking,  on  the  same  basis,  to  states  precluded  by  the  present  treaty 
from  manufacturing  or  acquiring  any  nuclear  explosive  devices.”’ 

Neither  tne  Treaty  nor  our  adherence  to  Additional  Protocol  II 
would  present  any  bar  to  the  use  by  the  United  States  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  excavation  of  a  new  Atlantic-Pacific  interoceanic 
canal  with  the  consent  of  the  party  in  whose  territory  such 
excavation  took  place,  although  it  -vould  have  to  be  consistent 
with  other  treaty  obligations,  including  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  But  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America  would  require  certain  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
connection  with  such  a  project.  These  include  (a)  advance 
notification  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  con¬ 
taining  the  information  specified  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  1 8,  and 
(b)  observation  as  provided  in  paragraph  3  of  that  article,  by 
representatives  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  of 
the  new  regiona’  organization  established  to  implement  the 
Treaty. 

Articles  6-11  of  the  Treaty  are  not  of  direct  interest  to  the 
United  States,  since  they  relate  to  meetings  of  the  signatories  and 
the  organization  and  procedures  of  the  regional  “Agency  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America”  (the  Spanish 
acronym  for  which  is  OPANAL).  The  first  meeting  of  this 
organization  was  held  in  Mexico  City  September  2-9,  1969,  and 
was  attended  by  a  United  States  observer.  Article  7  of  the  Treaty 
provides  that  “Only  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  affected  by  its 
decisions.” 

Articles  12-16  of  the  Treaty  establish  a  control  system  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  compliance  with  the  obligations  entered  into 
by  the  Contracting  Parties  in  accordance  with  Article  1.  Article  13 
requires  the  Contracting  Parties  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  application  of  its 
safeguards  to  their  nuclear  activities. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  and  Additional  Protocol  I,  which 
I  suggest  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  information  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  Protocol  II.  Also  enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  I  propose  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
United  States  ratification  of  Protocol  II. 

I  believe  that  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Latin 
American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  would  complement  our  other 
efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  i\  ROGERS 


*  Supra. 
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United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Nerve  Agent  and  Civilian  Chem¬ 
ical  Production  Facilities,  July  16,  19701 

1 .  A  working  paper  submitted  by  the  United  States  delegation 
on  March  16  1970  described  the  complex  relationship  between 
the  production  of  chemicals  for  peaceful  purposes  by  commercial 
chemical  industries  and  the  production  of  chenical  agents  for 
war.2  Another  question  related  to  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
chemical  weapons  and  also  requiring  further  study  is  the  extent  of 
the  external  similarity  between  plants  producing  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  and  plants  producing  industrial  and  commercial  chemical 
products.  In  this  paper  the  question  is  examined  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  nerve  agents. 

2.  The  chemical  processing  industry  encompasses  the  conversion 
of  various  chemical  raw  materials  into  usable  products  of  all 
descriptions.  Chemical  process  plants  through-out  the  world  range 
in  production  rate  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  several  million 
pounds  of  finished  product  a  year,  and  in  area  from  a  few 
thousand  square  feet  to  several  thousand  acres.  Tne  production  of 
chemical  nerve  agents  involves  a  chemical  process  in  which  the 
production  facilities  and  equipment  utilized  are  similar  to  the 
equipment  and  processes  used  by  a  major  segment  of  the  world 
chemical  industry.  With  the  advent  of  highly  complex,  inter¬ 
related  chemical  complexes,  it  is  also  possible  that  a  wide  variety 
of  chemical  products,  including  n?:ve  agents,  could  be  produced 
within  a  single  chemical  complex. 

3.  The  US  has  undertaken  as  a  part  of  its  research  programme 
to  examine  whether  it  would  be  possible  by  “off-site  observation,” 
either  from  the  air  or  from  the  ground,  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  chemical  processing  facility  or  complex  was  producing, 
or  was  capable  of  producing,  lethal  nerve  agents.  Three  United 
States  chemical  processing  plants  that  are  similar  in  size  and 
general  appearance  were  examined  by  external  inspection.  The 
first  of  these  plants  is  a  cryogenic  (low-temperature)  natural-gas 
processing  plant;  the  second  is  a  high-energy  fuel  facility;  and  the 
third  (the  Newport  Chemical  Plant),  is  a  VX  nerve-agent  produc¬ 
tion  facility.  The  three  plants  were  examined  on  the  basis  of 
general  external  appearance,  e.g.  raw-material  input,  storage 
facilities,  consumption  of  utilities,  and  waste  disposal,  and  more 
specifically  on  the  basis  of  process  equipment  and  safety  features. 

4.  Raw  Material  Input- With  respect  to  rail  and  truck  deliveries,  it 
was  concluded  that  aerial  observation  cannot  determine  what 
materials  are  being  supplied  to  the  facility.  Moreover,  since  many 
of  the  same  basic  raw  materials  used  in  producing  nerve  agents, 
e.g.,  elemental  phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  various  petrochemicals, 


*  CCD/293,  July  16,  1970. 
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are  wideiy  used  in  commercial  production,  the  identification  of 
some  deliveries,  even  if  possible,  would  not  in  itself  indicate  that 
nerve  agents,  rather  than  plasticizers  or  pesticides,  were  being 
produced  in  the  plant.  In  fact  obs*  vation  of  the  containers  used 
in  shipping  might  not  even  indicate  in  a  general  way  which  of 
hundreds  of  chemicals  or  gases  were  being  transported  to  the 
plant.  (See  paragraph  5  below). 

5.  Storage  Facilities-  The  raw  materials  and  the  intermediate 
and  end  products  commonly  stored  in  th«  chemical  process 
industry  can  be  in  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  forms.  In  ail  three 
forms  materials  can  be  stored  in  bulk  or  in  unit  containers, 
outdoors  or  under  shelter.  Unit  containers  are  indistinguishable 
from  facility  to  facility.  Solid  bulk  materials  are  stored  both 
outdoors  and  indoors  in  piles  or  in  bins  or  bunkers.  The  bulk 
storage  of  all  types  of  liquid  materials  is,  of  course,  generally 
carried  out  in  some  form  of  tank,  vertical,  horizontal,  rectangular, 
or  spherical  in  shape.  Tanks  are  constructed  of  metal,  wood  or 
concrete,  and  their  storage  capacity  can  range  from  200  to  1 
million  gallons.  Liquid  materials  can  also  be  stored  in  barrels,  kegs, 
drums,  cans  or  glass  containers,  generally  holding  less  than  75 
gallons.  Gases  stored  in  bulk  are  also  usually  contained  in  tanks. 
The  most  common  types  of  readily  observable  containers  are  the 
laige  spherical,  cylindrical  or  horizontal  tanks  which  are  used 
throughout  the  chemical  industry  to  hold  hundreds  of  different 
chemicals  and  gases.  These  same  kinds  of  containers  are  also  used 
in  nerve  agent  production. 

6.  Utilities- The  utilities  requirements  for  nerve-agent  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  regular  chemical 
operations.  Electrical  power  may  be  required  in  greater  than 
normal  amounts  but  not  to  a  degree  which  is  unique.  This 
requirement  and  the  more  normal  water  requirement  could  affect 
the  location  of  a  plant.  The  availability  of  large  amounts  of  these 
utilities  to  a  plant  would  not,  hov/ever,  be  a  particular  indicator  of 
nerve-agent  production  since  location  of  industrial  chemical 
facilities  near  ample  electrical  and  water  supplies  iz  common 
practice. 

7.  KWes- The  nontoxic  wastes  of  a  nerve-agent  plant  would  be 
similar  to  those  produced  by  some  industrial  chemical  plants.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chemical  waste  from  the  final  unit  processes 
for  nerve-agent  production  requires  neutralization  and  detoxi¬ 
fication  before  it  enters  the  final  waste  disposal  system.  Analysis 
of  disposed  materials  might  provide  some  indication  of  nerve-agent 
production,  but  this  could  not  be  done  by  off-site  observation; 
rather  on-site  sampling  with  extremely  sensitive  instruments  would 
be  required.  Disposal  of  toxic  wastes  is  not,  of  course,  a  problem 
peculiar  to  nerve-agent  manufacture. 

8.  Process  Equipment-Thett  are  many  basic  types  of  chemical 
processing  equipment  used  for  the  production  of  both  nerve 
agents  and  industrial  chemicals,  and  these  basic  types  can  often  be 
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converted  from  the  manufacture  of  one  chemical  tr  another,  with 
varying  degrees  of  ease.  While  this  equipment  can  often  be  readily 
observed  from  outside  the  plant,  very  little  can  be  determined 
about  its  function  or  rate  of  operation. 

a.  Distillation  equipment- Distillation  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  processes  used  to  separate  a  specific  chemical  or  group  of 
chemicals  from  a  mixture.  Separation  is  accomplished  in  what  are 
generally  referred  to  as  distillation  columns.  These  are  vertical, 
cylindrical  vessels  whose  height  is  usually  much  greater  than  their 
diameter.  They  range  in  size  from  less  than  1  foot  in  diameter  and 
10  feet  in  height  to  more  than  15  feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet  in 
height.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  by  outside  observation  the 
processes  taking  place  within  the  column.  In  many  chemical 
plants,  distillation  columns,  like  other  pieces  of  equipment,  are 
frequently  used  in  processes  other  than  the  one  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed. 

b.  Furnaces- Furnaces  are  one  of  the  principal  components  of 
chemical  processing  facilities.  These  industrial  furnaces  are  found 
in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  designs,  and  there  is  no  particular 
type  which  would  be  characteristic  of  nerve-agent  plants. 

c.  Reactors- A  reactor  is  the  processing  vessel  in  which  chemical 
reactions  take  place.  Reactors  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  configura¬ 
tions  are  used  in  the  chemical  industry,  depending  upon  the 
specific  process  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Some  reactors  differ 
only  slightly  fiom  small  storage  tanks  and  small  heat  exchangers. 
Reactors  can  differ  substantially  in  size  and  shape  even  though 
they  are  designed  for  similar  processes.  Again,  there  is  no  shape  or 
other  characteristic  which  is  unique  to  nerve-agent  production. 

d.  Scrubbers- There  is  a  rather  large  variety  of  equipment 
generally  referred  to  as  scrubbers  for  the  separation  of  solids, 
liquids,  or  specific  gases  from  air  or  from  a  gas  stream  by  using 
water  to  scrub  out  the  unwanted  materials.  These  scrubbers  are 
vertical,  cylindrical  vessels  with  a  relatively  large  height-to-dia- 
meter  ratio.  The  size  of  the  scrubber  depends  on  the  amount  of 
air  that  must  be  treated.  External  observation  does  not  reveal  the 
materials  that  are  being  treated  within  the  scrubber,  and  almost 
any  size  or  shape  might  be  used  in  a  nerve-agent  plant. 

e.  Flare  Stacks- These  are  tall  thin  towers;  up  to  several 
hundred  of  feet  high,  containing  at  their  centres  pipes  which  carry 
waste  gases  to  the  top  where  they  are  burned  in  the  atmosphere. 
Although  flare  stacks  are  highly  visible,  their  appearance  would 
provide  no  means  of  distinguishing  one  plant  from  another. 

9.  Safety- Because  of  the  highly  lethal  nature  of  the  agents 
being  produced,  a  nerve-agent  plant  requires  special  safety 
measures.  In  particular,  the  containment  of  toxic  chemicals 
requires  rigid  control  of  plant  air.  Air  coming  out  of  the  toxic 
process  area  would  need  to  be  scrubbed  to  remove  any  toxic 
materials,  and  precautions  would  need  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
air  from  flowing  out  of  the  toxic  process  area  into  the  non-toxic 
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operating  areas.  Access  between  the  toxic  and  non-toxic  areas 
would  require  special  controls  such  as  airlocks.  Personnel  entering 
the  toxic  process  area  would  have  to  wear  masks  and  protective 
clothing.  Such  features,  however,  would  not  be  observable  from 
outside  the  plant,  since  they  all  pertain  to  operations  within  closed 
structures. 

10.  Summary -Q\xi  research  indicates  that  the  problem  of 
identification  of  nerve-agent  production  facilities  cannot  be  solved 
by  off-site  observation.  Chemical  process  facilities  are  to  be  found 
in  numerous  locations  throughout  the  world  which  contain  many 
of  the  same  raw  materials,  processes,  operations,  equipment,  and 
support  installations  as  those  required  to  produce  nerve  agents. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Verification  of 

Agreement  on  Chemical  Weapons,  July  16, 19701 

I  declare  open  the  479th  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

2.  As  representative  of  the  United  States,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  following  statement. 

3.  A  subject  of  continuing  interest  to  the  United  States  and  to 
this  Committee  is  that  of  adequate  verification  for  any  eventual 
arms-control  agreement  which  may  be  negotiated  banning  the 
production,  use  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons.  This  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  presentations  and  working  papers  by 
the  United  States  delegation  and  by  other  delegations  around  this 
table.  Verification  of  chemical-weapons  prohibitions  was  also  the 
subject  of  intense  discussion  at  our  informal  meeting  on  22  April, 
at  which  a  number  of  experts  in  the  field  were  present. 

4.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  Government  in  this 
question  is  not  new.  For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  sponsored  research 
regarding  verification  at  the  various  technical  stages  in  the 
production  cycle  of  chemical-weapons  systems.  Some  of  the 
research  has  been  conducted  internally  within  the  United  States 
Government;  much  of  it  has  been  done  on  contract  by  private 
research  organizations.  One  such  private  research  organization,  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute,  or  MRI,  which  is  a  large  firm  of 
engineering  and  economic  consultants  serving  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  United  States  industrial  corporations,  has  recently  completed  a 
study  comparing  the  characteristics  which  can  be  discerned 
through  external  observation  of  plants  producing  chemical  nerve 
agents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  plants  producing  industrial  and 
commercial  products,  on  the  other. 
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5.  The  relevance  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
chemical-weapons  verification  is  very  clear.  Any  serious  discussion 
of  verification  problems  must,  at  an  early  stage,  deal  with  what 
can  or  cannot  be  achieved  by  one  of  the  simplest  verification 
techniques  of  all:  nameiy  vicual  observation.  Without  such  a 
discussion  our  treatment  of  this  subject  would  surely  be  incom¬ 
plete.  Today,  therefore,  the  United  States  delegation  would  like  to 
share  with  members  of  the  Committee  the  results  of  the 
investigation  by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  our  continuing  examination  of  the  inherently 
difficult  obstacles  in  verifying  an  agreement  tnat  would  prohibit 
production  of  chemical  weapons. 

6.  We  are,  first  of  all,  circulating  a  working  paper  which 
summarizes  in  non-technical  terms  the  research  in  question  and  its 
conclusions.2  Next,  we  are  providing  each  delegation  with  copies 
of  the  text  of  the  MRI  report  dated  20  May  1970,  entitled 
“Chemical  Production  Facilities”.  Ihis  report  contains  a  narrative, 
fifteen-page  discussion  of  the  entire  research  project,  including 
diagrams  of  production  facilities.  Lastly,  we  are  circulating  copies 
of  the  appendix  to  the  MRI  report,  which  contains  a  compendium 
of  nineteen  photographs,  some  with  overlays,  of  chemical-pro¬ 
duction  equipment  and  plant  sites  which  are  relevant  to  the 
discussion  in  the  text  of  the  report  itself.  Members  will  note  that 
included  in  the  appendix  are  aerial  photographs  of  the  three 
plants,  including  the  nerve-agent  production  facility,  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  research  project. 

7.  Drawing  from  the  material  contained  in  the  research  report, 
I  should  note  that  the  chemical-processing  industry  encompasses 
the  conversion  of  various  chemical  law  materials  into  a  variety  of 
usable  chemical  products.  Chemical-processing  plants  throughout 
the  world  range  in  production  rate  from  a  few  hundred  to  several 
million  pounds  of  finished  products  a  year.  They  vary  in  area  from 
a  few  thousand  square  feet  to  seveial  thousand  acres.  The 
production  of  chemical  nerve  agents  involves  a  chemical  process  in 
which  the  production  facilities  and  equipment  utilized  are  similar 
io  the  equipment  and  processes  used  by  a  major  segment  of  the 
world  chemical  industry.  With  the  advent  of  highly  complex, 
interrelated  chemical-production  facilities  it  is  also  possible  that  a 
wide  variety  of  chemical  products,  including  nerve  agents,  could 
be  produced  within  a  single  extensive  chemical  complex. 

8.  In  this  particular  project  the  Midwest  Research  Institute 
undertook  to  ascertain  whether,  through  what  might  be  called 
off-site  observation,  either  from  the  air  or  from  the  ground,  it 
would  be  possible  to  determin<:  whether  a  particular  chemical-pro¬ 
cessing  facility  or  complex  was  producing,  or  was  capable  of 
producing,  lethal  nerve  agents.  Three  United  States  chemical-pro- 
cess»"g  plams  that  are  similar  in  size  and  general  appearance  were 
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examined  by  external  inspection.  The  first  of  these  plants  is  a 
low-temperature  natural-gas  processing  plant  which  produces  suck 
fuels  as  propane  and  butane  from  raw  natural  gas.  The  second 
plant  is  a  facility  for  the  production  of  a  high-energy  liquid  fuel. 
And  the  third  is  a  plant  for  production  of  VX  nerve  agent,  one  of 
the  most  modem  war  chemicals  known.  The  three  plants  were 
examined  on  the  basis  of  external  appearance-that  is,  their 
raw-material  input,  storage  facilities,  consumption  of  utilities  and 
waste  disposal-and,  more  specifically,  on  the  basis  of  process 
equipment  and  safety  features.  As  will  be  seen  rrom  the  MR1 
report  we  are  circulating  today,  each  of  those  aspects  of  the 
production  process  of  the  three  plants  was  examined  and  carefully 
compared. 

9.  The  United  States  wishes  to  contribute  in  every  way 
possible  to  the  Committee’s  continuing  efforts  in  the  examination 
of  verification  problems  related  to  a  chemical-weapons  ban.  It  is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  submit  the  above-mentioned  working  and 
research  materials  to  the  Committee  today;  and  in  the  same  spirit  I 
ask  members  to  give  them  their  cap  ful  and  considered  attention. 

Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Portert  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Warfare,  July  16,  1)70' 

First  I  should  like  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  distinguished  representatives 
who  are  leading  their  delegations  ’"or  the  first  time  -Ambassador 
Petrov  of  Bulgaria  and  Ambassador  Tanaka  of  Japan. 

1 1 .  This  morning  1  shall  say  a  few  words  about  cuem  'cal  and 
biological  warfare,  and  in  partici’ar  comment  on  two  lots  of 
amendments  proposed  to  our  draft  invention* -those  submitted 
by  your  delegation,  Mr.  Chairma  i,  on  30  June3  and  those 
suggested  by  the  Netherlands  delegation  on  17  March.4 

12.  I  shall  turn  first  to  the  United  States  proposals.  As  the 
Committee  r.  aware,  we  consider  that  the  prohibitions  of  our 
convention  would  in  effect  extend  to  the  production  o  toxins  as 
weapons  of  *ar;  since  those,  as  the  Secretary-General’s  report 
points  out,  are  “biologically  produced  chemical  substances”.5  But 
v  e  have  also  made  it  clear  that  we  would  consider  favourably  any 
amendment  v  iich  brought  toxins  more  precisely  within  the  scope 
of  our  draft:  conve.t  ion.  On  22  April  the  Swedish  representative, 
Mrs.  Myrdal,  first  raised  the  question  whether  the  convention 
might  be  extended  to  cover  these  dangerous  substances,6  and  on 

1  CCD/PV.479,  pp.  7-10 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament .  1969,  pp.  431  fT. 

* Ante ,  pp.  272-273. 

*Ante,  pp.  97-99. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  278. 

*  Mrs.  Myrdal's  statement  was  made  at  an  informal  CCD  meeting  and  *■  a  not 
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28  April  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  capacity  as  representative  of 
the  United  States,  suggested  specific  language  to  effect  that.7  In 
his  speech  on  30  June  Mr.  Caracciolo  also  endorsed  the  proposal,8 
and  on  the  same  day  you,  sir,  submitted  a  drafting  amendment. 
You  proposed  that  article  I  of  the  draft  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes,  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  already  be 
committed  in  that  respect  under  Treaties  or  other  instruments  in  .'orce  prohibiting  the 
use  of  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  by 
making  use  for  hostile  purposes  of  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  causing 
death,  damage  or  disease  to  man,  other  animals,  or  crops,  to  engage  in  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

13.  You  also  proposed  that  a  similar  change  be  made  in  article 
II  (a)  (i)  bv  inserting  the  words  “or  toxins”  after  the  phrase 
“microbial  or  other  biological  agents”,  so  as  to  include  toxins 
expressly  in  the  convention’s  prohibitions  and  requirements 
concerning  production,  acquisition,  research  and  destruction.  You 
further  proposed  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  “by  infection  or 
infestation”.9  That  would  be  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
inclusion  of  toxins,  which  of  course  do  not  “infest”. 

14.  That  seems  to  us  to  do  what  is  required;  though  some 
further  editorial  changes  may  prove  necessary.  Mr.  Roshchin,  the 
representative  of  the  USSR,  in  his  speech  on  14  July  seemed 
surprised  by  what  he  called  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  toxins,  but  not  other  chemical  weapons,  within  the  scope  of 
the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention.1®  As  the  authors  of  that 
draft,  perhaps  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  could  make  it  clear 
that  by  our  acceptance  of  the  amendment  proposed  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  include  in  the  convention  a  particular  chemical 
substance  as  such,  but  rather  to  recognize  explicitly  what  is 
already  implicit  in  the  convention  as  at  present  drafted:  that  an 
agreement  which  prohibits  the  production  of  biological  means  of 
warfare  would  prevent  the  production  of  chemical  agents  of 
biological  origin. 

15.  Lord  Chalfont  on  30  April  drew  attention  to  some  of  the 
properties  of  toxins  as  they  have  been  described  in  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Director-General  of  the  World  Health  Organization  on  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use.11 
Their  high  toxicity,  together  with  the  relative  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  manufactured,  could  make  them  very  dangerous 
weapons  indeed  if  they  were  ever  allowed  to  reach  the  stage  of 
widespread  development  and  deployment. 


1  Ante,  pp.  189- 1 90. 

* Ante ,  p.  275. 

’Ante,  pp.  276-277. 

I  #  Ante,  pp.  313-314. 

I I  Lord  Chaifont’s  remarks  appear  ante.  pp.  191-193.  The  Secretary-General’s  report 
may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  256-298.  For  the  WHO  report, 
see  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons:  Report  of  a  WHO  Group  of 
Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 
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16.  May  1  turn  now  to  the  amendments  proposed  during  the 
last  session  by  my  Netherlands  colleague,  Mr.  Eschauzier?  On  17 
March  he  suggested  the  following  changes  in  our  text.  He 
tentatively  proposed  a  re-draft  of  article  1  to  read: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  never  in  any  circumstances  to  make 
use  for  hostile  purposes  of  living  organisms,  whatever  their  nature,  or  infective  material 
derived  from  them,  which  are  intended  to  cause  disease  or  death  in  man,  animals  or 
plants,  and  which  depend  for  their  effects  on  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person, 
animal  or  plant  attacked 

It  will  be  clear  to  the  Committee  that  the  inclusion  of  toxins  in 
article  I  make°  it  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the  revised  wording  of 
the  article  proposed  by  Mr.  Eschauzier. 

17.  Mr.  Eschauzier  also  suggested  new  wording  for  article  11  (a) 
(i),  which  at  present  prohibits  “microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  of  types  and  in  quantities  that  have  no  independent 
justification  for  prophylactic  or  other  peaceful  purposes;”.  He 
proposed  that  the  word  “independent”  should  be  deleted  and 
“protective  purposes”  substituted  for  “other  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses”1  2 .  We  feel  that  the  substitution  of  “protective  purposes” 
for  “other  peaceful  purposes”  would  place  too  restrictive  an 
interpretation  on  the  legitimate  peaceful  uses  which  would  be 
exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of  our  draft.  We  agree,  however, 
that  the  word  “independent”  in  this  section  seems  to  be 
unnecessary  and  could  lead  to  confusion;  and  we  propose 
therefore  in  line  with  his  suggestion  to  delete  that  word. 

18.  With  that  excision  and  the  addition  of  the  words  “or 
toxins”,  article  II(a)(i)  wc  1  now  read:  “microbial  or  other 
biological  agents  or  toxins  of  tyoes  and  in  quantities  that  have  no 
justification  for  prophylactic  or  .other  peaceful  purposes*”. 

19.  We  remain,  of  course,  open  to  further  suggestions.  Our 
draft  convention  as  it  stands  deals  comprehensively,  in  its 
definition,  scope  a:  a  provisions,  with  a  self-contained  category  of 
weapons  and  agents,  and  for  that  reason  represents  an  adequate 
basis  for  agreement  on  biological  methods  of  warfare.  We  see  no 
logical  reason  why  our  search  for  an  agreement  on  chemical 
weapons  should  hold  up  the  conclusion  of  a  complete  and 
effective  agreement  on  biological  warfare,  including  toxins,  which 
is  within  our  g.asp  now. 

20.  May  1  take  this  opportunity  to  support  the  tribute  which 
Mr.  Roshchin  and  other  speakers  have  recently  paid  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol,13  whose  forty-fifth  anniversary  fell  on  17  June?  My 
Government  is  convinced  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  and  will 
remain  the  foundation  on  which  all  our  efforts  in  tills  field  must 
be  based.  We  therefore  welcome  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  by  the  Japanese  Government,  announced  by  the  Japanese 
representative  on  18  June,14  and  also  the  announcement  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil  on  9  July,  that  his  Government  intends 


1 1  See  ante,  p.  98. 

1  *  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
l*Ante,  p.  240. 
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to  deposit  an  instrument  of  ratification  shortly.15  We  ourselves 
shall  continue  to  work  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Protocol  in 
two  ways-by  urging  countries  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to 
ratify  or  accede  to  it,  and  by  working  for  the  reinforcement  of  its 
provisions. 

21.  We  remain  convinced  that  our  draft  convention  on  biologi¬ 
cal  warfare,  far  from  weakening  the  Protocol  as  some  have 
suggested,  would  considerably  strengthen  its  effect.  The  1925 
Protocol  covers  the  use  in  war  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons; 
and  a  number  of  signatories,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
their  reservations  to  it  retained  the  right  to  retaliate  with  these 
weapons  against  violators  or  non- parties.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
would  contend  that  these  reservations  strengthen  the  Protocol- 
rather  the  contrary,  because  they  effectively  permit  the  stockpil¬ 
ing  of  these  weapons.  That  is  why  our  convention  is  drafted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  the  production,  possession  and 
stockpiling  not  only  of  the  weapon  itself  but  also  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  weapon,  which  I  believe  can  be  assembled 
without  much  difficulty.  It  would  thus  in  effect  make  impossible 
the  retention  of  any  retaliatory  capability  in  any  form  so  iar  as 
biological  warfare  is  concerned.  1  confess  that  1  cannot  see  how, 
by  strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  respect 
of  biological  weapons  including  toxins,  we  can  be  held  to  weaken 
the  total  effect  of  the  Protocol. 


Mexican  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  July  *  1, 

19701 

A  second  paragraph  should  be  added  to  article  VIII  of  the  drcft 
treaty,  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  treaty  undertake  not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
commission  in  the  zone  referred  to  in  article  I,  of  acis  involving  a  violation  of  such 
obligations. 

OOMKfENTTS 

The  reasons  which  necessitate  the  addition  of  this  paragraph,  as 
proposed  by  Mexico  on  1  December  1°69  in  the  working  paper 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  and  circulated  ts  document 
A/C.  1/995,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  self-evident  that  any  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  end  othei  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof,  that  may  be  concluded  should  not  adversely  affect  the 
progress  it  aa'  been  possible  to  achieve  through  other  International 
instruments  in  force. 

!,«:i)/PV.  477,  p>.  8-9. 

'OCD/294,  July  il,  iS70.Tbc  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  185-188. 
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2.  The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  or  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which  is  at  present  in  force  for 
sixteen  States,  has  created  the  first  zone  including  densely 
populated  territories  to  be  free  from  nuclear  weapons.2  The  zone 
covers  at  present  an  area  of  approximately  six  million  kilometres 
and  has  a  population  of  about  1 00  million  inhabitants. 

3.  The  regime  established  in  article  I  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
is  one  of  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons,  ?  concept  of  the 
greatest  clarity  which  entails  for  the  States  Parties,  inter  alia,  the 
following  double  prohibition: 

(a)  They  may  not  emplant  or  emplace  nuclear  weapons  in  their 
respective  territories,  whether  acting  on  their  own  behalf  or 
through  others,  and 

(b)  They  may  not  allow  other  States  tc  emplant  or  emplace 
nuclear  arms  in  those  territories. 

For  the  purposes  of  those  prohibitio  s  the  term  “territory” 
includes,  inter  alia,  the  territorial  sea,  and  the  bed  and  subsoil 
thereof. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  article  I  of  the  draft  treaty  submitted  to 
the  Disarmament  Committee  by  the  delegations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  contained  in  document 
CCD/269/  Rev.  2,  undoubtedly  implies  a  double  right: 

(a)  The  right  of  any  coastal  State,  whether  acting  on  its  own 
behalf  or  through  others,  to  emplant  or  emplace  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  within  a  belt 
of  sea  twelve  miles  in  breadth  adjacent  to  its  coasts,  and 

(b)  The  right  of  the  nuclear  Powers  to  emplant  or  emplace 
nuclear  weapons  in  that  zone  with  the  consent  of  the  coastal  State 
concerned. 

5.  It  is  obvious  from  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  referred  to 
in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  that  if  it  is  not  to  vitiate  the 
progress  achieved  so  far  in  respect  of  the  zones  free  from  nuclear 
weapons,  the  new  treaty  must  include  an  article  containing  two 
paragraphs  like  those  proposed  in  the  Mexican  working  paper 
A/C.  1/995  mentioned  above,  which  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  obligations  assumed  by 
States  Parties  to  it  under  international  instruments  establishing  rones  free  from  nuclear 
weapons. 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
commission,  in  the  zone  referred  to  in  article  1,  of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  such 
obligations. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  first  of  these  two  paragraphs- which,  as 
is  known,  has  already  been  incorporated  as  article  VIII  in  the 
revised  text  of  the  draft  treaty-is  to  prevent  the  right  referred  to 
in  paragraph  4  (a)  of  this  document  from  being  interpreted  as 
invalidating  the  prohibition  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  (a). 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  69  ff. 
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7.  For  the  same  reason,  the  inclusion  of  the  proposed  second 
paragraph -which  should  be  paragraph  2  of  article  VIII- is 
imperative,  since  this  is  the  only  way  of  ruling  out  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  the  right  referred  to  in  paragraph  4  (b)  tacitly  modifies 
the  prohibition  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  (b). 

8.  The  Mexican  proposal  has  no  purpose  other  than  the  one 
stated  at  the  beginning:  to  prevent  the  new  treaty  from  adversely 
affecting  certain  essential  agreements  already  reached  in  the  field 
of  zones  free  from  nuclear  weapons. 

9.  The  paragraph  2  which  Mexico  is  proposing  for  additions  to 
article  VIII  of  the  revised  draft  treaty  has  this  as  its  sole  and 
exclusive  object.  The  obligation  assumed  under  it  would  be  a 
passive  obligation,  an  obligation  not  to  do  something,  consisting 
merely  in  agreeing  not  to  contribute  to  non-fulfilment  or  violation 
of  any  international  agreements  on  nuclear  disarmament  to  which 
certain  States  are  parties  or  may  be  parties  in  the  future. 

10.  The  basis  of  this  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles 
of  international  law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  particularly 
with  regard  to  respect  for  the  sovereign  equality  of  States. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Weapons,  July  21, 19701 * 

Time  marches  on.  I  feel  the  urge  to  take  up  today  for  closer 
consideration  the  subject  of  chemical  and  biological  means  of 
warfare,  to  which  some,  but  not  sufficient,  attention  has  so  far 
been  given  in  this  session.  But  allow  me  at  the  outset  to  voice 
some  general  concern  about  our  work  schedule. 

3.  Within  the  next  month  we  must  complete  action  on  at  least 
four  important  items  in  order  to  report  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  mandates  given  to  us. 
That  constitutes  a  formidable  workload.  In  the  first  instance  we 
must  obviously  arrive  at  formulating  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  disarmament.  Next,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  final  and 
preferably  unanimously-agreed  draft  sea-bed  treaty.  That  pre¬ 
supposes  that  all  amendments  to  the  present  texr  must  be  in 
within  this  or  next  week;  although  I  take  it  that  most  of  them 
have  been  presented  more  or  less  textually  in  the  statements  by 
delegations;  and  some  of  those  amendments  have  received  very 
broad  support.  Further,  we  have  the  task  of  sub'  nitting  a  special 
report  on  the  comprehensive  test  ban.3  If  that  is  not  done,  or  if 
the  report  is  without  substance,  that  will  constitute  a  particularly 
glaring  failure  on  the  part  of  our  Committee.  And  we  must  carry 

1 CCD/PV.  480,  pp.  5-10. 

Mure.  pp.  185-188. 

3  See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  722. 
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forward  our  work  on  the  banning  of  the  production,  testing  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  at  least  far  enough 
to  be  able  to  make  it  manifest  that  we  have  mastered  the  general 
shape  of  such  a  prohibitive  measure. 

4.  Already  in  my  statement  on  9  April  I  touched  upon  some 
elements  which  my  delegation  considers  should  be  included  in 
such  a  treaty.4  In  the  meantime  we  have  given  further  thought  to 
the  subject;  and  I  should  like  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  more  specific  suggestions.  We  have  taken  as  a  basis  for  our 
considerations  the  draft  convention  put  forward  by  nine  delega¬ 
tions  in  New  York  last  year5  as  amended  here  in  April.6  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  that  it  covers  both  chemical  and  biological  means 
of  warfare.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  neglected 
the  contents  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention  on 
biological  warfare,7  amended  as  suggested  by  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  to  include  also  toxins8 -a  suggestion  which  was 
accepted  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  at  our  last  meeting.9 
It  contains  useful  elements  which  could  also  be  applied  to  the 
broader  ban  including  all  chemical  weapons. 

5.  What  I  shall  do  tentatively  in  the  following  statement 
amounts  to  giving  a  description  of  the  main  features,  as  my 
delegation  would  like  to  see  them  formulated,  of  a  convention 
prohibiting  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  prescribing  the  destruction 
of  such  weapons.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  we  are  proceeding  in 
the  wrong  order,  as  agreement  has  still  not  been  reached  on  the 
basic  issue  of  simultaneous  treatment  of  both  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  We  feel,  however,  that  by  now  such  good 
reasons  have  been  offered  and  such  wide  support  has  been  voiced 
for  a  more  comprehensive  solution  that  we  must  endeavour  to 
follow  that  road. 

6.  The  preambles  to  the  two  draft  conventions  before  the 
Committee  contain  roughly  the  same  elements;  and  it  should  not 
prove  difficult  to  amalgamate  them  into  a  single  text.  When  we  do 
so,  reference  should  be  added,  of  course,  to  the  important 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  after  the  submission  of  those  drafts,  particularly 
resolution  2603  A  (XXIV)  concerning  the  affirmation  of  the 
existing  b;m  on  the  use  of  all  chemical  and  biological  agents  of 
warfare,  described  in  a  modem  definition.1 0 

7.  When  it  comes  to  the  main  prohibitory  provis  on  we  hold 
the  view,  which  I  have  stated  in  earlier  interventions,  that  it  would 
not  suffice,  nor  be  meaningful  from  a  verification  point  of  view,  to 
prohibit  only  the  weapons,  as  end-products.  The  prohibition  must 

*Ante,  pp.  13 2- 1 40. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp.  455-457. 

* Ante ,  p.  140. 

’ Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp.  431  ff. 

* Ante ,  pp  272-273. 

'Ante,  pp.  328-331. 

1  * Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  7 1 6-7 17. 
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be  extended  to  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
the  active  agents  themselves.  Any  chemical  and  biological  agent 
having  no  recognized  application  other  than  for  warfare  purposes 
should  thus  be  unconditionally  prohibited.  For  such  agents  as  have 
recognized  uses  for  peaceful  purposes  the  prohibitory  regulation 
would  refer  to  the  cases  where  they  were  specifically  applied  or 
intended  to  be  applied  for  warfare  purposes.  All  ancillary 
equipment  or  vectors  sped  '"ically  designed  for  using  chemical  or 
biological  agents  as  agents  of  warfare  would  also  have  to  be 
prohibited. 

8.  In  our  opinion  there  would  have  tc  be,  in  connexion  with 
these  prohibitory  rules,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  draft,  a 
clearly-defined  clause  allowing  for  exceptions  for  agents,  equip¬ 
ment  or  vectors  of  types  and  in  quantities  that  are  justified  for 
prophylaxis  and  therapy,  for  research  on  protective  equipment 
and  methods,  or  for  use  for  riot  control  in  accordance  with 
national  and  international  law. 

9.  We  agree  With  the  authors  of  the  two  draft  conventions  on 
the  necessity  of  having  a  provision  in  which  parties  undertake  not 
to  assist,  encourage  or  induce  any  State,  group  of  States  or 
international  organization  to  develop,  produce  cr  otherwise 
acquire  and  stockpile  the  forbidden  agents  and  equipment.  We 
would  also  include  language  in  which  the  parties  undertake  to 
destroy  within  a  certain  period  or  to  divert  to  peaceful  uses  all 
stocks  of  agents  and  equipment  prohibited  under  the  main 
provision.  Those  rules  would  correspond  to  articles  3  and  2 
respectively  of  the  nine-power  draft  and  to  article  II  (b)  and  (c)  of 
the  United  Kingdom  draft. 

10.  Whjn  we  come  to  the  provisions  on  verification,  our 
suggestions  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  proposals  in  the 
draft  conventions  before  the  Committee.  I  eAplained  our  basic 
considerations  on  this  subject  at  some  length  in  my  statement  on  9 
April,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Our  ideas-which  could  be 
put  into  language  better  adapted  for  use  in  a  treaty  text-could  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

11.  All  parties  would  undertake  the  following  series  of  obliga¬ 
tions  in  order  to  prevent  any  diversion  of  chemical  or  biological 
agents  from  peaceful  uses  o  agents  of  warfare  and  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  prohibitions  in  the  treaty. 

12.  The  first  one  would  be  to  facilitate  and  promote  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  of  information  on  pertinent  peaceful,  scientific, 
technical  and  other  activities;  and  to  co-operate  to  that  end. 

13.  The  second  undertaking  would  consist  of  reporting  to  an 
agreed  international  organization -the  World  Health  Organization 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  recipient-and  as  determined  by 
such  organization,  relevant  data  on  these  peaceful  activities. 

14.  The  third  element  would  consist  of  an  undertaking  by  each 
party  not  to  provide,  nor  to  permit  any  juridical  or  physical 
person  within  its  territory  or  under  its  jurisdiction  or  control  to 
provide,  to  any  recipient  chemical  or  biological  agents  that  might 
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be  diverted  from  peaceful  uses  to  agents  of  warfare,  unless 
reported  by  tfte  paity  to  the  responsible  international  organiza¬ 
tion.  That  provision  would  replace  the  contents  of  articles  4  and  5 
of  the  nine-power  draft  convention;  and  it  corresponds  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  artic  le  III,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.1 1 

15.  The  fourth  step  in  the  verification  process,  we  perceive 
it,  would  cons  :t  of  a  provision  whereby  the  parties  would 
undertake  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
responsible  international  organization  in  solving  any  problems 
which  might  arise  in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention,  md  to  facilitate  any  inquiry  or  other  suitable  method 
of  clarification  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  on  the  basis  of  the 
exchange  of  information  or  collection  of  reports  mentioned 
earlier.  That  stage  would  correspond  to  the  by  now  well-known 
idea  of  “verification  by  challenge”,  enabling  a  party  to  free  itself  of 
any  suspicion  of  cheating.  This  provision  can  be  said  to  be  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  proviso  in  the  nine-power  draft,  contained  in  its  article  6. 

16.  Our  text  would,  further,  contain  a  clause  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  safeguards  I  have  just  outlined  would  be  implemented  in  a 
manner  which  would  avoid  hampering  the  scientific,  technical  or 
economic  development  of  the  parties,  or  international  co-operation 
in  peaceful  activities.  That  idea  is  taken  from  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  which  has  a  similar  clause  in  its  article  111,  paragraph  3. 

17.  The  verification  system  could  have  as  a  final  feature  the 
right  of  any  party  which  believed  that  actions  of  any  other  party 
constituted  a  breach  of  the  obligations  in  the  treaty  to  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  Security  Council.  Such  an  idea  is  to  be  found 
in  article  III  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention,  and  in  the 
amendment  to  the  nine-power  draft  convention  put  forward  by 
the  delegations  of  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland  on  14  April  of 
this  year.1 2 

18.  Regarding  the  more  procedural  parts  of  the  nine-power 
draft  convention,  we  have  two  amendments  to  suggest:  the  first 
enabling  parties  to  propose  amendments  to  the  convention,  and 
the  second  allowing  for  a  review  conference  five  years  after  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  convention.  For  both  ideas  we  propose  that 
the  language  be  borrowed  from  the  corresponding  provisions  in 
the  latest  draft  sea-bed  treaty.  We  consider  that  such  provisions 
have  proved  their  value  in  other  connexions  and  that  they  should 
therefore  form  part  of  all  future  arms-control  agreements.  A 
specific  task  of  the  review  conference  should  be  stressed:  namely 
the  necessity  to  take  into  account  any  relevant  scientific  and 
technical  developments  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  changes 
in  the  recognition  of  the  application  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents  for  warfare  or  for  peaceful  purposes,  respectively,  as  that 
recognition  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  categories  of  prohibition 
which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

'  'Ibid..  1968 .  pp.  461-465. 

1  *  For  the  tripartite  amendment,  see  ante.  p.  140. 
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19.  Coming  to  an  end  of  this  description  of  our  suggested 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  draft  conventions,  I  want  just  to 
add  that  1  fully  understand  and  expect  that  other  delegations  may 
have  other  and  better  ideas.  I  have  chiefly  wanted  by  this 
description  to  start  a  process  of  more  detailed  negotiation,  aimed 
at  our  arriving  at  a  more  definite  treaty  text  which  could,  we 
would  hope,  be  rather  generally  acceptable.  We  stand  ready  to 
discuss  our  ideas  further,  formally  or  informally.  What  is  im¬ 
portant,  I  think,  is  an  accelerated  pace  of  negotiations,  enabling  us 
to  see  clearly  what  agreement  has  already  been  achieved,  what  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  now,  and  where  disagreement  persists. 

20.  While  our  Committee  has  been  at  work  on  an  international¬ 
ly-binding  convention  on  the  renunciation  of  chemical  and 
biological  means  of  warfare,  some  important  steps  forward  have 
been  taken  by  different  countries.  I  have  already  had  occasion  in 
an  earlier  statement13  to  comment  on  the  great  merits  of 
President  Nixon’s  unilateral  pledges  for  the  United  States,  inter 
alia  to  confine  its  biological  research  to  defensive  measures,  such 
as  immunization  and  safety,  to  prepare  for  the  disposal  of  existing 
stocks  of  biological  weapons,14  to  renounce  preparations  for  the 
use  of  toxins  as  a  method  of  warfare,  to  confine  its  military 
programme  for  toxins  to  research  for  defensive  purposes  only,  and 
to  direct  the  destruction  of  all  existing  United  States  toxin 
weapons1 5  -and  doing  all  that  without  waiting  for  the  settlement 
of  the  questions  of  reciprocity  or  verification. 

21.  In  statements  to  this  Committee  several  declarations  with  a 
similar  bearing  have  bee:»  made.  The  United  Kingdom  has  said, 
inter  alia,  that  it  has  never  had  any  biological  weapons,  that  it  has 
none  now,  that  it  has  no  intention  of  acquiring  any,  and  that  its 
research  in  the  field  of  biological  warfare  has  always  been  confined 
to  defensive  measures.16  Canada  has  declared,  inter  alia,  that  it 
never  has  had  and  does  not  now  possess  any  biological  weapons- 
or  toxins-and  does  not  intend  to  develop,  produce,  acquire, 
stockpile  or  use  such  weapons  at  any  time  in  the  future;  and-this 
commitment  does  not  cover  tear  gas  and  other  crowd  and  riot 
control  agents— that  it  does  not  possess  any  chemical  weapons  and 
does  not  intend  to  develop,  produce,  acquire,  stockpile  or  use  such 
weapons  at  any  time  in  the  future  unless  those  weapons  should  be 
used  against  die  military  forces  or  the  civilian  population  of 
Canada  or  its  allies.1 7 

22.  The  Netherlands  has  said  that  as  long  ago  as  1930,  when  it 
ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol,  it  was  among  the  first  countries  to 
renounce  unconditionally  the  use  of  bacteriological  or  biological 
weapons.1 8  I  take  it  that  this  means  the  sai.ie  as  not  having  or 

"Ante,  p.  135. 

' 4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  592-593. 

1  *Ante,  pp.  5-6. 

'•CCD/PV.462,p.7. 

"Ante,  p.  U3. 

"Ante,  pp.  94-95. 
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intending  to  acquire  such  biological  weapons.  Otherwise,  quite  a 
number  of  countries,  including  my  own,  have  ratified  without  any 
reservations  the  comprehensive  Geneva  Protocol  against  the  use  in 
war  of  either  biological  or  chemical  weapons.1 9 

23.  In  my  country  we  have  recently  stated  explicitly  that  our 
position  in  regard  to  chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare  is 
definitely  a  negative  one  concerning  both  their  production  and 
their  use.  On  29  April  my  Government  in  a  message  to  Parliament 
on  foreign  policy  declared  the  following: 

...  the  Government  considers  it  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sweden  does 
not  possess,  nor  does  it  intend  to  manufacture,  any  biological  or  chemical  means  of 
warfare.  Research  work  is  being  carried  out  to  develop  protective  methods  in  the  even, 
of  our  country  being  attacked  with  such  weapons.  Such  research  work,  for  example  in 
respect  of  vaccines,  is  of  obvious  importance  also  in  peacetime,  inter  alie  to  develop 
protection  for  the  population  against  various  diseases. 

24.  I  want  to  add  that  the  systems  of  control  which  exist  in 
many  countries,  as  also  in  Sweden,  in  regard  to  the  handling  of 
materials  such  as  drugs,  pesticides,  insecticides  and  poisons  would 
seem  adaptable  to  a  future  international  control  system.  We  also 
set  great  store  by  the  principle  of  openness;  and  we  are  at  present 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  adapting  our  procedures  to  any 
future  international  obligations. 

25.  Some  members  of  our  Committee  have  recently  invited 
nations  to  follow  this  avenue  of  national  renunciation.  I  have 
earlier  welcomed  such  national  decisions;  but  I  have  also  stressed, 
and  I  want  to  stress  again,  that  unilateral  decisions  can  be  no 
substitute  for  internationally-binding  agreements.  I*  is  important 
that  such  voluntary  undertakings  should  not  be  one-s.ded  or  result 
in  an  unbalanced  situation.  And  it  is,  of  course,  preferable  to 
arrive  at  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  we  shall  have  an  international 
treaty  so  that  all  renunciations  will  have  the  same  and,  we  hold, 
maximum  coverage. 

26.  1  wish  to  end  this  statement  by  pointing  out  that  I  have  not 
touched  upon  any  of  the  recently-raised  technical  aspects  of  our 
work  on  treaty  obligations  because  *  hope  we  can  continue  that 
discussion  at  a  new  informal  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  the  near 
future. 


Statement  by  the  Moroccan  Representative  (Khattabi)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons,  July  28,  I9701 

l  also  should  like  to  welcome  to  our  midst  L  ord  Lothian,  the 
new  leader  of  the  United  Kingdom  deleft tion,  who  has  just 


'* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
'CCD/PV.  482,  pp.  15-17. 
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delivered  a  brilliant  maiden  speech  to  the  Conference.  We  wish 
him  the  greatest  success  in  the  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
Government. 

40.  Approaching  the  thorny  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  Mr.  Benhfna 
pointed  out  at  our  meeting  of  2 1  April  that,  even  if  the  technical, 
military  and  other  distinctions  between  the  two  categories  of 
weapons,  biological  and  chemical,  are  recognized, 

...  the  certain  conclusions  of  such  an  analysis  do  not  ^cetn  to  outweigh  the  advantages 
of  a  prohibition  of  the  two  categories  of  weapons  simultaneously  and  the  incorporation 
of  that  prohibition  in  a  single  text.3 

That  comment,  which  summarizes  the  preliminary  point  of  view 
of  the  Moroccan  delegation  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  is 
by  no  means  intended  to  disregard  the  difficult  problem  of 
defining  a  system  of  verification  capable  of  ensuring  that  the 
provisions  of  an  agreement  prohibiting  chemical  ?.nd  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  weapons  shall  be  respected  and  observed. 

41.  In  view  of  the  importance  which  my  delegation  attaches  to 
this  vital  and  urgent  question,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the 
Conference  today  a  working  paper3  based  on  the  outline  given  by 
the  leader  of  my  delegation  on  21  April.4  This  document,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  help  simultaneously  to  reconcile  ideas 
expressed  in  the  Conference  and  to  search  for  a  way  out  of  our 
impasse,  also  takes  into  account  resolution  2603  B  (XXIV)  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which  requests  our  Confer- 
ence- 

...  to  give  uigent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  prohibitions  and  other 
measures  referred  to  in  the  draft  conventions  [submitted  to  the  Conference)  and  other 
relevant  proposals.* 

42.  While  we  recognize  the  important  and  decisive  role  of 
political  will  in  the  total  elimination  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  international  situation  and 
the  relations  between  the  great  Powers  possessing  or  able  to  make 
such  weapons  are  not  often  such  as  to  promote  that  mutual 
confidence  which  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  component  of 
political  good  will.  Furthermore,  the  mutual  fear  generated  by  the 
existence  of  arsenals  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  is  bound 
to  encourage  their  proliferation  and  consequently  increase  the 
danger  of  their  use  for  destructive  ends. 

43.  To  promote  and  strengthen  mutual  confidence  among 
States  it  is  necessary  and  urgent  to  adopt  a  certain  number  of 
international  disarmament  measures.  Thus  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  conclude  an  international  agreement  under  which 
all  States  parties  would  undertake  the  contractual  and  solemn 
obligation  no  longer  to  develop,  manufacture  or  stockpile  chem- 

1  CCD/PV.466.  p.  9. 

5  trfn 

*CX:U/PV.466,  pp.  5-13. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp.  717-719. 
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icai  or  biological  weapons,  and  to  destroy  existing  stocks  of  these. 
The  salutary  effect  of  such  an  undertaking  both  upon  inter¬ 
national  opinion  and  upon  relations  between  States  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

44.  Paragraph  1  of  our  working  paper  proposes  that  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  weapons,  including  toxins,  should  be  jointly  prohibited  by 
one  principal  legal  instrument  which  would  also  provide  for  their 
destruction.  The  draft  convention  submitted  last  year  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  by  nine  socialist  countries5  with 
the  amendment  submitted  by  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland,6 
and  the  draft  convention  of  the  United  Kingdom7  amended  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  delegation,8  appear  to  contain  the 
main  points  of  this  prohibition. 

45.  To  guarantee  that  the  provisions  of  that  agreement  are 
respected  and  observed,  we  consider  that  verification  and  control 
procedures  might  be  dealt  with  separately  f^r  biological  agents  and 
toxins-whose  immediate  elimination  does  not  raise  any  major 
difficulty-and  for  chemical  agents,  whose  complexity  makes  it 
difficult  at  present,  in  the  view  of  certain  delegations,  to  have  a 
control  that  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  observance  of  the 
provisions  prohibiting  these  agents  if  designed  for  military  use. 
Therefore,  according  to  our  working  paper,  we  must  provide  u1  the 
principal  instrument  means  for  the  consideration  of  problems 
concerning  procedures  of  verification  for  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  weapons.  That  instrument  should,  of  course,  set  a 
time-limit  for  the  drafting  of  a  supplementary  document  which 
would  definitively  lay  down  the  verification  procedures  for  this 
category  of  weapons.  The  convening  of  a  meeting  of  experts, 
proposed  last  year  by  the  Japanese  delegation, q  would  in  our  view 
certainly  be  useful  paiticulariy  to  consider  the  technical  aspects  of 
verification  relating  to  chemical  weapons. 

46.  The  relation  between  the  industrial  and  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  chemical  agents  for  civilian  purposes  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemical  weapons  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  should  be  examined  and  settled.  That  problem  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  working  papers  and  of  relevant 
and  constructive  comments. 

47.  In  that  connexion  1  should  like  to  emphasize  that  military 
reasons  should  not  prevent  us  from  dealing  w*th  these  two 
categories  of  weapons  together  and  enacting  their  prohibition  in  a 
single  instrument.  It  should  be  made  clear,  consequently,  that  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  problem  of  verification  of  chemical  agents 
are,  in  our  view,  the  only  ones  that  should  be  considered  to  justify 


S/Wrf.  pp.  455457. 

\Ante.  p.  140. 

'Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  431  fi. 
*Ante  pp.  276-277. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  412. 
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the  preparation  of  a  text  that  could  be  appended,  according  to  our 
working  paper,  to  the  basic  instrument  designed  completely  to 
eliminate  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

48.  Before  concluding,  1  should  like  to  express  my  delegation’s 
gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  helped  our  work  forward  by 
presenting  working  papers  or  suggestions  on  this  question.  In  that 
connexion  we  listened  with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  remarkable 
statement  made  on  21  July  by  Mrs.  Myrdal,  the  Swedish 
representative,  who  clearly  described  the  maLi  feat  ,<res  of  an 
agreement  combining  the  advantages  of  the  two  draft  conventions 
before  us  and  at  the  same  time  providing  valuable  material  for  a 
completer  and  more  broadly  acceptable  agreement.50  We  Consider 
that  the  analysis  she  then  made  deserves  the  closest  consideration 
by  this  Committee.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  this  Committee  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  the 
important  task  entrusted  to  us  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 


Moroccan  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  Such  Weapons, 
July  2?,  19701 

The  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  for 
non-peaceful  purposes  may  inevitably  lead  to  the  greatest  death- 
dealing  catastrophe  and  the  worst  immediate  and  long-range, 
predictable  and  unpredictable,  disasters  that  mankind  has  ever 
experienced  or  imagined.  The  reports  of  experts  at  our  disposal 
and  th'  observations  of  a  large  number  of  delegations  both  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  the  United 
Nations  at  New  York  are  unanimous  in  affirming  that  primary 
fact.  We  strongly  believe  that  we  would  be  failing  in  our  duty  as 
human  beings  and  as  members  of  the  United  Nations  family  if  wc 
ever  stopped  worrying  about  that  fact  even  for  a  moment,  in 
keeping  with  this  attitude,  the  delegation  of  Morocco  is  submitting 
to  the  Committee  this  working  paper,  which  in  four  points 
outlines  a  system  that  permits  the  insertion  of  procedures  for 
prohibiting  the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weap¬ 
ons  and  for  verifying  such  prohibition. 

1.  The  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  should  be  jointly  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  terms  of  one  principal  legal  instrument  which 
would  also  make  provision  for  the  destruction  of  such  weapons. 


' 9  Supra. 

'CCD/ 295,  July  28,  1970. 
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2.  The  procedures  concerning  verification  and  guarantees  ensur¬ 
ing  observance  of  obligations  would  be  dealt  with  separately  for 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  and  for  chemical  agents. 

3.  The  verification  procedures  relating  to  bacteriological  (bio¬ 
logical)  weapons  would  be  laid  down  definitively  in  the  provisions 
of  the  principal  instrument,  and  the  total  elimination  of  such 
weapons  could  be  effective  upon  the  entiy  into  force  of  that 
instrument. 

4.  In  view  of  the  technical  difficulties  connected  with  the 
verification  problem  as  regards  chemical  weapons,  the  principal 
instrument  should  provide  in  quite  precise  terms  for  the  manner  in 
which  a  subsequent  examination  will  be  held  with  the  object  of 
arriving,  within  a  period  of  time  prescribed  by  the  principal 
instrument,  at  the  text  of  a  supplementary  document  which  .vould 
definitively  lay  down  verification  procedures  for  chemical  weap¬ 
ons. 

The  supplementary  document,  whose  legal  form  would  be 
determined  by  the  principal  instrument,  would  put  into  effect  the 
total  and  definitive  implementation  of  the  provisions  prohibiting 
such  weapons. 

British  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Verification  of  a  Comprehensive 

Test-Ban  Treaty,  July  28,  1970 1 

1.  In  August  1969  the  United  Kingdom  tabled  a  working  paper 
entitled  “Further  Notes  on  United  Kingdom  Research  on  Tech¬ 
niques  for  Distinguishing  Between  Earthquakes  and  Underground 
Explosions”.2  This  paper  described  developments  in  seismic 
methods  for  monitoring  underground  explosions,  in  particular  the 
U.K.  studies  made  of  events  in  1966.  The  results  of  these  studies 
formed  the  basis  of  the  SIPR1  Study  Group  Report  in  1968  which 
concluded  that  explosions  with  a  yield  down  to  10  kilotons  in 
hard  rock  could  be  identified,  given  the  deployment  of  an 
improved  seismic  system.3  The  conclusion  reached  in  ENDC/258 
was  that  the  next  step  might  be  a  detailed  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  deploying  an  operational  system  based  on  the  new 
techniques,  in  order  to  achieve  die  identification  capability 
predicted  by  the  S1PR1  Report. 

2.  There  is  increasing  interest  in  the  international  exchange  of 
seismic  data  as  an  aid  to  verification  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  Replies  to  the  Secretary-General’s  enquiry  called  for  in 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2604A(XX1V)4  will  enable  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  to  be  made  of  the  present  status  of  seismic 

'CCD/ 296,  July  28, 1970. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  405-408. 

)tbid  ,  1968,  pp.  455-45S. 

*Ibid,  1969,  pp.  719-722. 
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monitoring  ci  underground  nuclear  events.  In  the  meantime  the 
United  Kingdom  Atomic  Energy  Authority,  as  a  contribution  to 
such  a  review,  has  carried  out  a  study  aimed  at  determining  what 
detection/identification  capability  could  now  be  achieved  in 
support  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  at  what  cost  and  on 
what  time  scale.  The  study  presupposed  that  maximum  use  would 
be  made  of  existing  stations  known  to  have  the  required 
sensitivity.  It  was  assumed  that  the  estimated  capability  must  not 
only  take  into  consideration  hard  rock  conditions,  but  also 
decoupling  and  other  possible  evasion  methods.  The  study  was 
world-wide,  but  it  was  recognised  that  the  main  interest  would  be 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  has  not,  of  course,  attempted  to 
take  into  account  the  replies  to  the  Secretary  General’s  enquiry. 

3.  This  working  paper  takes  into  account  only  those  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  SIPRI  Study  Group  considered  to  be  sufficiently 
proven  for  the  effects  of  incorporating  them  in  a  postulated 
network  to  be  predicted  with  some  accuracy.  Other  improvements 
are,  of  course,  under  research  and  development  study,  such  as  the 
application  of  very  long  wave  techniques,  but  this  paper  has  not 
attempted  to  benefit  from  these  since  they  remain  to  be 
investigated  more  thoroughly  before  they  could  be  deployed. 

4.  To  the  existing  four  U.K.  type  (21  element  short  period) 
arrays  and  the  three  large  arrays  ALPA,  LAS  A  and  NORSAR  there 
are  assumed  to  be  added  19  more  U.K.  type  stations  making  a 
total  of  26  world-wide.  Stations  can  be  moved  up  to  1000  km 
without  significantly  changing  the  detection  threshold  as  shown 
by  map  A.:  The  printed  mj,  values  have  been  contoured.  A 
minimum  of  four  stations  must  detect  the  P  signal  in  order  to 
locate  the  event  with  a  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  2.  (A  similar  study, 
presented  at  the  S1PR1  sponsored  conference  on  this  subject, 
adopted  a  ratio  of  1 .5  which  we  believe  to  be  too  small.) 

5.  Each  station  would  also  be  equipped  with  a  16  element  long 
period  array  using  American  instruments.  Map  B6  displays  the 
detection  threshold  for  Rayleigh  waves  in  terms  of  earthquake  m^ 
values;  add  one  order  of  magnitude  to  each  value  to  obtain  the 
detection  threshold  for  explosion  R  waves  after  optimum  proces¬ 
sing  of  the  array  sum.  A  minimum  number  of  three  stations  must 
detect  the  R  signal  to  allow  for  accidental  masking  by  other  events 
and  for  the  radiation  pattern  of  earthquakes.  The  signal  to  noise 
ratio  of  2  follows  the  SIPR1  study  but  the  minimum  number  of 
detecting  stations  (four)  required  by  the  S1PR1  study  is  reduced 
by  one. 

6.  Should  it  not  prove  possible  to  install  all  the  stations,  the 
overall  capability  of  the  system  would  of  course  be  reduced. 
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DETECTION  AND  IDENTIFICATION  THRESHOLD 

7.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  90%  of  all  earthquakes  down 
to  a  magnitude  of  at  least  m^  4  (1-2  kilotons  in  hard  rock)  will  be 
detected  and  identified  by  a  minimum  of  four  stations  (location) 
and  three  stations  (identification).  These  figures  assume  optimum 
processing,  especially  of  the  surface  wave  recordings  where  gains 
of  Vi  mK  after  processing  have  been  confirmed.  The  term 
“threshold”  refers  to  a  probability  of  90%.  No  station  is  said  to 
detect  at  signal  to  noise  ratios  of  less  than  2,  and  noise  levels  are 
assumed  to  be  the  mean  annual  root  mean  square  values. 

8.  These  figures  for  detection  and  location  apply  also  to 
explosions.  However,  explosion  generated  surface  waves  are  nearly 
an  order  of  magnitude  lower  in  amplitude  for  a  given  m^  value,  so 
the  identification  threshold  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  for  these 
events  would  be  about  m^  4Vi  (3-6  kilotons  in  hard  rock).  The 
explosion  identification  threshold  in  parts  of  Central  Asia  would 
rise  to  about  m-D  4%  (6-12  kilotons  in  hard  rock)  if  the  four 
stations  located  in  the  USSR  were  not  in  fact  installed. 

9.  In  principle  it  would  be  possible  to  improve  detection  of 
surface  waves  by  1  /4  of  a  magnitude  unit  by  including  36  elements 
in  the  long  period  arrays.  Each  station  would  then  occupy  an  area 
of  15000  km2  compared  with  the  7500  km2  which  would  be 
occupied  by  each  of  the  assumed  stations,  and  there  would  be  a 
proportionate  increase  in  costs.  This  possibility  was  not  consid¬ 
ered: 

(a)  Because  more  Research  and  Development  is  required  to 
confirm  whether  or  not  the  discrimination  criteria  apply 
with  equally  high  probabilities  to  events  in  the  magnitude 
range  m^  4-mjj  4 V4. 

(b)  Because  dry  alluvium  of  sufficient  thickness  (about  1000  ft) 
to  contain  an  explosion  up  to  10  kilotons  is  thought  to  be 
of  fairly  common  occurrence  in  the  interiors  of  large 
continents,  so  the  network,  external  to  the  countiy 
concerned,  could  not  detect  the  P  signal. 

CRITERIA 

10.  Four  parameters  have  established  themselves  as  reliable 
criteria  for  discriminating  between  earthquakes  and  explosions: 

(a)  P  wave:  R  wave  ratios.  Amplitude  (mb:ms),  area  under  the 
wave  train  (AR)  or  spectral  ratio  distributions  for  earth¬ 
quakes  and  explosions  from  the  same  regions  are  separated 
such  that  decisions  with  95%  probability  can  be  made. 

(b)  Depth  of  source:  separates  all  located  events  into  shallow 
(less  than  50  km  deep)  and  deep. 

(c)  First  motion. 

(d)  Complexity  of  P  wave. 

11.  Using  these  criteria,  the  great  majority  of  earthquakes 
would  be  identified  at  individual  stations  after  relatively  simple 
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analysis  techniques.  A  small  computer  would  be  installed  at  each 
itation  to  assist  with  data  handling  and  processing. 

DATA  PROCESSING  AND  COLLATION 

12.  A  Data  Collection  and  Collation  Centre  would  appear  from 
this  study  to  be  a  desirable  part  of  the  network  described.  Without 
it,  the  network  would  not  maintain  common  standards  of 
operating,  quality  control  and  reporting.  The  detection/discrimina¬ 
tion  capacity  predicted  would  not  be  achieved  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

13.  Amplitude,  period,  and  character  of  P  and  R  waves  of 
unidentified  earthquakes,  and  any  explosions,  would  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Data  Collection  and  Collation  Centre  by  the  best 
available  communication  channels,  together  with  P  onset  times  of 
all  events.  All  epicentres  would  be  determined  by  the  Data  Centre. 
Records  of  events  still  unidentified  would  be  sent  by  air  mail  on 
request  by  the  Data  Centre. 

14.  The  Data  Centre  would  collate  and  store  data  which  it 
would  provide  to  any  contributing  country  on  request. 

15.  If  it  were  thought  advisable,  the  Data  Centre  could  also 
present  analyses  and  the  results  of  applying  the  criteria  to  a 
decision  making  (technical)  body. 

16.  Experience  with  Research  and  Development  programmes 
indicates  that  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  data  from  the 
proposed  world-wide  network  of  stations  should  further  the 
physical  understanding  of  the  seismic  phenomena  and  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  discrimination,  and  may  thereby  lower  the  identifica¬ 
tion  threshold  for  explosions. 

17.  The  criteria  given  above  refer  to  the  probabilities  of 
identifying  nuclear  events  which  have  in  fact  occurred,  but  there  is 
a  further  uncertainty  which  must  be  recognised.  Seismic  records 
show  that  one  or  two  earthquakes  with  magnitudes  between  mb 
4V4  and  mb5  occur  annually  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  which, 
because  of  their  so  far  unexplained  low  surface  wave  amplitudes, 
may  be  wrongly  identified  as  nuclear  events. 

COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

18.  A  very  approximate  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
installing  and  operating  such  a  system,  based  on  experience  with 
UK  arrays.  Excluding  any  installation  costs  for  the  seven  existing 
stations,  the  cost  of  installing  short  and  long  period  arrays  at  each 
station,  together  with  a  data  analysis  system  for  each  station,  and 
including  the  cost  of  a  Data  Centre,  would  not  be  less  than  £15m. 
These  costs  would  include  site  surveys  and  engineering,  drilling, 
transport  of  equipment,  and  would  also  include  a  terminal  at  the 
Data  Centre  for  NORSAR,  LASA  and  ALPA  long  period  channels, 
and  for  the  best  short  period  beam  from  these  arrays.  It  however 
assumes  that  the  Data  Centre  would  be  so  situated  that  it  could 
draw  on  computing  facilities  without  capital  costs. 
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19.  The  total  cost  of  operating  the  system  would  not  be  less 
than  about  £5m  a  year.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  costs  of 
housing  and  of  staff  would  be  borne  by  the  host  country  for  each 
particular  station,  and  excluding  these,  the  central  costs  of 
operating  the  network  would  amount  to  something  like  £2m  a 
year.  This  would  include  station  technical  maintenance  replace¬ 
ments  and  modification  at  stations  other  than  ALPA,  NORSAR 
and  LAS  A;  data  and  message  communications  (existing  telegram 
or  telex  civil  facilities,  postage  of  records-we  assume  delays  of 
several  days  to  confirm  a  given  event);  the  costs  of  staffing  and 
running  the  Data  Centre;  and  the  costs  of  buying  computer  time 
for  use  by  the  Data  Centre. 

HOUSING  AND  STAFF 

20.  The  basic  concept  of  the  network  is  that  each  country 
would  house  and  staff  its  own  station,  and  would  have  the  right  to 
ask  the  Data  Centre  for  data  from  other  suctions  to  supplement 
data  from  its  own. 

TIME  SCALE 

21.  It  would  be  technically  possible  to  install  the  network  in 
about  five  years  following  approval  to  enter  the  sites  chosen.  It 
would  then  take  a  year  or  so  for  the  network  to  settle  down  and 
operate  as  a  unit. 

22.  The  question  of  location  of  the  Data  Centre  would  need  to 
be  discussed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  we  have  assumed  a 
location  in  the  UK,  centred  on  the  existing  research  centre  at 
Blacknest.  The  Data  Centre  could  be  engineered  and  installed  on 
the  same  time  scale  as  the  rest  of  the  system. 

EVASION 

23.  Apart  from  “soft  rock”  decoupling,  theoretically  it  is 
possible  to  decouple  by  a  factor  of  300  relative  to  hard  rock 
containment  by  firing  in  a  cavity  excavated  in  hard  rock  or  salt. 
Experimentally  facto  •:  of  50  to  100  have  been  observed  using 
chemical  charges  and  one  nuclear  explosion  of  0.35  kiloton.  A 
cavity  to  decouple  10  kilotons  would  be  about  450  ft  in  diameter, 
the  volume  of  its  spoil  being  something  like  that  of  a  coal  mine’s 
spoil  heap.  The  extra  cost  and  inconvenience  to  weapon  trials 
would  be  considerable.  For  example,  an  oil  storage  reservoir  of 
suitable  dimensions  has  been  dissolved  out  of  a  salt  dome  over  a 
period  of  4  years  at  a  cost  of  $14m.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
such  cavities  could  be  used  repeatedly,  though  refrigeration  of  the 
cavity  may  be  necessary  for  repeats  at  less  than  two-year  intervals. 
It  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  fully  decoupled  yield  in  cavities 
by  factors  of  2,  and  the  use  of  heat  s*nks  in  the  cavity  may  result 
in  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  required  to  decouple  a  given 
yield,  but  no  experimental  data  are  available  to  date. 

24.  Yields  of  up  to  100  kilotons  could  be  tested,  without  being 
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seismically  detected,  by  correctly  timing  the  firing  sequence  in 
relation  to  suitably  located  larger  earthquakes,  thereby  deliber¬ 
ately  masking  the  explosion  signals  by  those  of  the  earthquakes. 
Earthquakes  of  magnitudes  which  are  required  to  success¬ 
fully  blanket  signals  generated  by  explosions  of  1 00  kilotons  occur 
sporadically  at  intervals  of  about  once  a  year  on  average.  Like  the 
“big  hole”,  this  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  and  speed  of  development. 

25.  Simulation  of  an  earthquake  is  possible  by  firing  a  series  of 
weapons  of  different  yield  up  to  several  tons  of  kilotons.  This 
method  of  evasion  may  fail  however  because,  unlike  decoupling 
and  signal  masking,  the  signals  would  be  detected  and  analysed; 
the  surface  wave  spectra  for  example  could  be  characteristic  of 
explosions.  This  uncertainty  constitutes  a  considerable  deterrent. 

26.  Other  than  soft  rock  decoupling,  none  of  these  evasion 
techniques  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally  for  yields 
greater  than  0.35  kiloton. 

CONCLUSION 

27.  This  working  paper  defines  the  capability  and  costs  of  a 
practical  monitoring  network  given  the  present  state  of  the  art  in 
seismology  and  evasion.  There  seems  to  be  little  point  in  defining  a 
more  elaborate  and  costly  system  at  this  stage  because  discrimina¬ 
tion  criteria  for  low  magnitude  events  (mb4  -  mb4Vi)  are  not  yet 
proven,  and  because  in  die  larger  countries  signals  from  explosions 
of  about  10  kilotons  (mb4  3/4  -  mb5)  and  less,  fired  in  dry 
alluvium,  may  not  be  detected  by  the  external  portion  of  the 
network. 

28.  More  detailed  studies  of  siting,  communication  and  system 
problems  could  be  made  available,  and  work  on  these  in  the  UK  is 
continuing. 
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APPENDIX  A 

A  Test  Ban  Glossary 

Recognisable  P  Signal  at  one  station. 

Recognizable  P  signal  at  four  stations. 

Earthquake  or  explosion  source  diagnosed  with  90%  proba¬ 
bility  of  being  correct  by  ratio  of  P:R  wave  recordings  at 
three  stations. 

Evidence  for  one  or  other  with  less  than  90%  probability. 

Elastic  body  wave  in  which  particle  motion  is  in  the  direction 
of  propagation.  Optimum  signal/noise  in  the  (short  period) 
I  -2  Hz  band  at  tong  distances. 

A  type  of  wave  propagated  along  a  free  surface  of  an  elastic 
body,  e.g.  the  earth.  Particle  motion  is  elliptical  and 
retrograde  to  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  direction  of 
propagation.  Velocity  of  wave  propagation  increases  with 
depth,  so  the  wave  is  trequency  dispersive.  At  long  distance 
the  optimum  signal^  noise  ties  fat  the  (long  period)  band 
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First  motion 


Depth  of  focus 

Complexity 

Seismic  area 

A  seismic  area 

Signal  to  Noise  Ratio 
(SNR) 

Background  Noise 


Magnitude 

mi,  derived  from 
observed  P  wave 
amplitude 

ms  derived  from 
observed  R  wave 
amplitude 


Decoupling 


Evasion 


12-40  s  period  for  relatively  small  events.  (Relatively  small 
source  volumes.) 

Initial  displacement  of  ground  under  seismometer.  Caused  by 
compressional  (upward)  or  dilational  (downward)  P  wave. 
Indicates  motion  away  from  or  towards  source  respectively. 
Only  earthquakes  have  mechanism  which  can  cause  down¬ 
ward  motion  towards  the  source. 

Depth  below  ground  zero  (epicentre)  of  weapon  or  earth¬ 
quake. 

Ratio  of  first  5  s  to  next  25  s  of  seismic  energy  arriving  at 
recording  station. 

Linear  zones  in  which  earthquakes  frequently  occur-usually 
areas  of  new  or  very  recent  mountain  building. 

Area  in  which  earthquakes  rarely  occur-usually  low  lying 
areas  of  very  ancient  rocks  (=  shield  areas). 

The  amplitude,  or  energy,  ratio  of  the  detected  signal  with 
respect  to  background  noise. 

Seismic  noise  which  peaks  sharply  in  amplitude  at  6  s  period, 
i.  e.  between  the  optimum  (SNR)  bands  of  the  P  and  R 
waves,  with  minor  peak  at  18  s.  Characteristic  periods  are 
determined  by  crustal  structure.  For  oceanic  crust  this  period 
is  6  s,  for  the  continental  crust  18  s. 

An  arbitrary  (logarithmic)  scale  devised  to  measure  the 
relative  sizes  of  earthquakes.  Magnitude  zero  is  defined  with 
respect  to  a  trace  amplitude  of  1  mm  recorded  by  a  specified 
instrument  at  a  distance  of  100  km.  Empirical  amplitude- 
distance  curves  are  used  to  normalize  observed  amplitudes. 
Scatter  of  ±  Vi  magnitude  due  to  deviations  from  a  homogen¬ 
eous  condition  at  source  and  receiver,  to  interference  of  P 
wave  by  surface  reflected  echo,  and  to  lobe  pattern  of 
radiation  by  earthquakes.  Magnitude-yield  relation  varies 
with  rock  type  and  regional  structure;  for  “hard”  rock, 
observed  to  be  1-3  ktons  at  myl,  and  10-30  ktons  at  mb5. 

Reduction  of  magnitude  for  a  given  yield  with  respect  to  a 
“hard”  rock  source  by  firing: 

(a)  in  “soft”  rocks.  Dry  alluvium,  the  most  common  of 
the  high  porosity  ("soft”)  rocks,  reduces  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  P  signal  by  an  order  of  magnitude  relative 
to  that  radiated  from  a  granite  (“hard”)  source  rock. 

(b)  in  a  cavity  large  enough  to  deform  elastically  when  the 
pressure  pulse  reaches  the  cavity  walls.  The  radhis 
required  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  elastic  “cavity” 
round  a  fully  coupled  explosion  and  the  radiated 
seismic  energy  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  104,  corre¬ 
sponding  amplitudes  by  10*  relative  to  hard  rock 
source,  (b)  is  the  extreme  case  of  (a). 

Any  method  by  which  a  country  cen  carry  out  a  nuclear  test 
and  not  be  found  out  by  seismic  observation.  Methods  of 
evasion  include:  (assuming  a  monitoring  system  outside  the 
country  making  the  test),  firing  an  explosion  that  is  too  small 
to  be  identified;  decoupling  larger  explosions  to  reduce 
seismic  signals  to  txdow  the  identification  threshold;  firing  an 
explosion  toon  after  an  earthquake  so  that  the  explosion 
signal  gets  confused  with  the  earthquake  signal;  attempting  to 
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“Hard”  rocks 

(Igneous:  crystallized 
from  a  melt) 

(Sedimentary:  eroded 
and  redeposited  by 
water  or  wind,  consoll 
dated,  “cemented”) 

“Soft”  rocks 
(Unconsolidated  or 
partly  consolidated 
sedimentary  rocks) 


LASA,  ALPA,  NORSAR 


simulate  an  earthquake  by  firing  a  series  of  explosions  at 
carefully  chosen  intervals.  The  technical  capability  of  the 
monitoring  network  must  be  estimated  beforehand. 

Low  porosity  rocks.  Granitic  rocks  are  characterized  by  SiQ, 
(quartz)  and  alkali  silicate  minerals  (feldspars).  The  giassy 
(rapidly  cooled)  rock  of  this  composition  is  called  rhyolite. 
Basaltic  rocks  are  characterized  by  die  absence  of  free  silica 
and  the  presence  of  ferro-magnesium  silicates  (olivines). 
LONGSHOT  was  fired  in  this  kind  of  material.  Among  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  some  limestones  and  shales  have  low 
porosities. 

Medium  to  highly  porous  rocks.  Tuff  is  an  example  of 
moderately  porous,  friable  rock  formed  from  volcanic  dust. 
Water  saturated  tuff  couples  almost  as  well  as  does  hard 
rocks.  Alluvium  is  a  highly  porous,  unconsolidated,  wind 
blown  (loess)  or  waterborne  material,  mainly  con. posed  of 
silica  and  clay  minerals.  Usually  water  saturated  at  depths  of 
a  few  hundred  feet,  but  in  arid  or  semi  arid  upland  plains 
(e.g.  Nevada)  thicknesses  of  several  hundred  feet  of  dry 
alluvium  may  be  found.  The  thick  deposits  of  loess  in  China 
are  fully  documented  in  school  texts  as  giving  the  Yangtse 
Kiang  its  name.  Decoupling  factors  drop  from  between  10/20 
to  between  2  and  4  in  water  saturated  alluvium. 

One  rock  type  grades  into  the  next.  The  above  types  are  all 
found  in  Nevada,  and  probably  represent  the  extremes  in  the 
context  of  magnitude/yield.  Plowshare  experiments  which 
are  planned  in  other  varieties  can  be  used  to  test  this 
statement. 

Large  arrays  sponsored  by  ARPA  for  Vela  Uniform  pro¬ 
gramme.  Sited  in  Montana,  Alaska  and  Norway  respectively. 
The  latter  two  are  still  under  construction. 


Nine-Nation  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  She  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty, 

July  30,  19701 

1.  In  Article  III,  para  2,  the  words  “shall  be  notified  of,  and” 
should  be  deleted  and  the  following  added:  ‘The  State  Party 
initiating  the  verification  procedure  shall  notify  all  other  Parties  of 
the  beginning  of  such  a  procedure,  as  well  as  of  the  results  of  the 
verification,  directly  or  through  the  United  Nations.” 

2.  To  Article  III,  para  5,  should  be  added  the  words  “or 
through  appropriate  international  procedures  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  Charter.” 

3.  A  new  article  should  be  added  to  the  present  text,  preferably 
after  the  present  Article  !V.  This  new  article,  which  would  thus 
become  Article  V,  would  read:  “Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 


1  CCD/297,  July  30,  19'0.  The  ptpet  was  submitted  by  Bums,  Ethiopia,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  UAR,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  draft  treaty  appears 
ante,  pp.  185-188. 
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undertakes  to  continue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  further 
measures  relating  to  a  more  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  use 
for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,” 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  the 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  [Extracts],  July  30, 19701 

Q.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  the  Russian  naval  commander 
engaged  in  a  bit  of  saber  rattling  directed  at  us.  And  1  recall  that 
Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  and  General  Thomas  Power  of  SAC  in 
the  last  year  warned  that  we  are  falling  behind  in  the  armaments 
race  and  they  warned  of  nuclear  blackmail  if  the  Russians  get 
ahead.  Now  with  that  in  mind,  do  you  think  we  can  afford  to 
disarm  at  this  point  or  what  is  your  feeling  in  that  rega  1? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  certainly  no  intention  of 
disarming.  What  we  are  talking  about  in  the  SALT  negotiations  is 
not  disarmament  but  a  limitation  of  arms  where  we  limit  what  we 
do  and  they  limit  what  they  do.  The  very  thing  that  you  refer  to 
makes  it  very  important  for  us  to  pursue  those  negotiations, 
because  the  Soviet  Union,  since  1967,  for  example,  when  we 
stopped  any  deployment  of  land-based  missiles,  since  that  time, 
has  deployed  724  ICBM’s.  either  SS-9’s  or  SS-13’s. 

Since  that  time  when  we  launched  our  last  nuclear  submarine 
with  missile-carrying  capabilities,  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
13  more.  And  by  1975,  assuming  they  continue  their  present 
building  pace,  they  will  catch  up  with  us  in  nuclear  submarines. 

We  can  either  continue  this  race  in  which  they  continue  their 
offensive  missiles  and  we  go  forward  with  our  defensive  missiles, 
or  we  can  reach  an  agreement.  That  is  why  at  this  point  we  have 
hopes  of  attempting  to  find,  either  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  and 
lacking  a  comprehensive  basis,  a  selective  basis,  the  first  steps 
toward  which  the  superpowers  will  limit  the  development  of  and 
particularly  the  deployment  of  more  instruments  of  destruction 
when  both  have  enough  to  destroy  each  other  many  times  over. 

Q.  To  pursue  the  question  of  our  military  preparedness  a  bit 
further,  twice  within  the  past  week  statements  have  been  made  by 
high  ranking  naval  officers,  Admiral  Rickover  and  Admiral  U.S. 
Grant  Sharp,  to  the  effect  that  our  military  preparedness  is 
suspect.  And  they  went  further.  Each  gentleman  said  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  doubtful  that  we  could  win  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Given  the  eminence  of  these  gentlemen,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  how  do  you  regard  the  validity  of  those  statements? 


1  Weekly  Compilation  of  PresitknM  Documents,  Aug.  3,  1970,  p.  1000.  The  newt 
conference  was  held  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 
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The  President.  Well,  1  would  first  react  by  saying  that  if  there 
is  a  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  there 
will  be  no  winners;  there  will  be  only  losers.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  and  we  know  that. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  vitally  important  that  in  areas  like 
the  Mideast  we  attempt  to  avoid  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
being  dragged  into  a  confrontation  by  smaller  powers,  even  though 
our  interests  in  the  area  are  very,  very  great.  That  is  why  it  is  v«*>ry 
much  in  our  interests  in  the  SALT  talks  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  if  we  can,  one  which  will  provide  for  the  interests  of 
both  and  yet  not  be  in  derogation  of  the  necessity  of  our  having 
sufficiency  and  their  having  sufficiency. 

One  other  point  1  would  make  briefly  is  this:  What  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  in  terms  of  military  preparedness  js  different  from 
what  we  need.  They  are  a  land  power  primarily,  with  a  great 
potential  enemy  on  the  east  We  are  primarily,  of  course,  a  sea 
power  and  our  needs,  therefore,  are  different.  But  what  is 
important  now  is  to  find  a  way  to  stop  this  escalation  of  arms  on 
both  sides,  and  that  is  why  we  have  hopes  in  the  SALT  talks 
which,  1  emphasize  again,  do  not  involve  disarmament  for  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  but  do  involve  a  limitation  and 
then  eventually  a  mutual  reduction. 


United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Seismic  Data  From  Project  Ruli- 
son,  August  4, 1970 1 

On  September  10,  1969,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
detonated  an  underground  nuclear  device  in  northwestern  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  experiment,  designated  Project  RUL1SON,  was  carried 
out  under  the  AEC’s  Plowshare  programme  to  develop  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  RUL1S0N,  which  was  designed  to 
stimulate  natural  gas  recovery  from  a  formation  of  low  perme¬ 
ability,  had  the  following  source  parameters: 


Date: 

Origin  time: 

Geographic  Co-ordinates: 

Surface  Elevation: 

Shot  depth: 

Yield: 

Medium : 


September  10, 1969 
21:00:00.1  G.M.T. 

39.406°  N 
107.948° 

8,154  feu  (above  sea  level) 
8,425  feet  (beneath  the  surface) 
40  kik  tons  (planned) 
Cretaceous  sandstone  and  shale 


'  CCD/ 298,  Aug.  4.  1970. 
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In  addition,  RULISON  was  utilized  as  a  seismic  experiment  by 
fielding  temporary  measurement  stations  and  by  collecting  data 
from  permanent  seismic  stations.  RULISON  thereby  served  as  the 
initial  implementation  of  the  U.S.  Seismic  Investigation  Proposal 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  Genei  J  Assembly  on  December 
5,  1968. 2  To  foster  the  exchange  of  seismic  data  and  to  assure 
that  studies  concerning  the  seismic  character  of  explosions  could 
be  conducted,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sent  pre-  and 
post-shot  advisories  to  the  international  seismological  community. 
Those  notified  included  seismograph  station  directors  and  scienti¬ 
fic  organizations  throughout  the  world.  After  the  explosion,  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  collected  seismograms  covering  the 
event  and  arranged  to  make  copies  of  the  records  available  upon 
request  from  the  Seismological  Data  Center  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  above  information  that  the  report  being 
circulated  to  the  CCD  today,  entitled  “Seismic  Data  from 
RULISON,”  was  prepared  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  present  a 
comprehensive  resume  of  seismic  data  from  RULISON,  including 
travel  times  and  amplitudes  of  the  principal  phases  and  the 
associated  body-  and  surface-wave  magnitudes.  A  representative 
collection  of  RULISON  seismic  signals,  arranged  in  order  of 
increasing  distance,  has  also  been  included. 

In  summary,  teleseismic  data  from  RULISON  indicated  an 
average  body-wave  magnitude  of  4.9.  Teleseismic  surface  waves 
with  periods  primarily  in  the  10-  to  12-sec  range  indicated  an 
associated  surface-wave  magnitude  of  4.5.  The  amplitudes  of 
principal  phases  from  RULISON  indicate  more  efficient  wave 
propagation  in  Eastern  North  America  than  in  Western  North 
America. 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  and  Seismological  Research,  August  4, 19701 

First  may  I  join  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  welcoming  back 
Ambassador  Garcfa  Robles,  the  head  of  the  Mexican  delegation? 

4.  i  should  like  to  refer  this  morning  to  the  continuing  efforts 
of  this  Committee  to  achieve  an  effective  bass  for  an  adequately- 
verified  comprehensive  test  ban,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  General 
Assembly,  in  resolution  2604  B  (XXIV),  requested  us  to  pursue 
this  goal  as  a  matter  of  urgency  and  to  pay  special  heed  to  the 
question  in  our  reporting  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 


* Documents  on  Dimrmtment,  1968,  pp.  769-770. 
‘CCD/PV.484,  pp.  S-a. 
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General  Assembly.2  One  year  ago  President  Nixon  expressed  his 
pleasure  that  verification  problems  had  been  seriously  explored  at 
the  preceding,  spring  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  In  his  message  to  the  members  at  the  opening  of  the 
summer  session  of  this  Conference  in  1969,  President  Nixon 
re-emphasized  that- 

The  United  States  delegation  will  be  prepared  to  continue  to  participate  in  efforts 
towards  greater  understanding  of  this  key  issue.  It  is  only  by  means  of  careful  study, 
with  due  regard  for  all  of  the  relevant  technical  and  political  considerations,  that 
progress  can  be  made.3 

1  should  like  today  to  reaffirm  our  strong  interest  in  examining 
means  by  which  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  might  be  verified 
so  that  it  would  represent  a  stable  arrangement  which  could 
enhance  the  security  of  all. 

5.  My  Government  lias  recently  taken  a  step  to  advance  the 
vital  exchange  of  information  in  the  field  of  seismic  technology. 
As  this  Committee  is  aware,  the  United  States  has  invited  other 
States  to  submit  data  on  the  seismic  effects  of  Project  Rulison,  a 
nuclear  test  in  the  United  States  Plowshare  programme,  in  order 
tnat  the  findings  may  be  compiled  and  analysed.4  In  proposing 
this  method  of  seismic  investigation  we  had  in  mind  the  potential 
usefulness  of  comparing  the  data  from  as  many  widely-dispeised 
seismic  stations  as  possible  cn  one  given  event  with  known 
parameters.  Through  such  a  procedure  the  effects  of  seismic  data 
of  regional  characteristics  and  distance  from  the  location  of  the 
event  could  be  aiudied,  as  could  the  variations  between  different 
types  of  seismic  instrumentation.  We  expected  the  experiments,  ii. 
addition  to  making  practical  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
seismic  information  available  on  a  worldwide  basis,  to  serve  as  a 
medium  for  developing  future  patterns  of  seismic  exchange. 

6.  After  the  Rulison  event,  which  took  place  on  10  September 
1969.  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  received  useful 
seismic  data  from  seventeen  countries,  ir.  all  of  which  the  stations 
recorded  the  event.  Analysis  of  the  data  is  continuing.  A  most 
interesting  report  on  this  experiment  has  already  been  prepared 
separately  by  Mr.  P.W.  Basham  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Halliday  of  the 
Canadian  Seismologieal  Service.  As  is  suggested  in  our  preliminary 
working  paper  on  Project  Rulison,  analytical  reports  of  this  nature 
could  be  discussed  in  appropriate  scientific  and  technical  forums.5 

7.  Meanwhile,  we  have  compiled  and  tabulated  the  data  on 
which  the  analyses  will  be  based.  My  delegation  is  making  available 
today  a  report  entitled  “Seismic  Data  from  Rulison”,  which 
contains  a  comprehensive  resume  of  seismic  data  from  Rulison, 
including  travel  times  and  amplitudes  of  the  principal  phases  and 
the  associated  body  and  surface  wave  magnitudes.  Representative 


1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  722. 
5 Ibid  ,  pp.  300-301. 

•Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  769-770. 
lIbid,,  1969,  pp.  246-247. 
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seismic  signals  from  Rulison  have  also  been  included,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  instrumentation  used  to  record  the  event. 
Representatives  will  note  that  We  have  also  circulated  for  their 
convenience  a  working  paper  which  briefly  introduces  and 
summarizes  the  Rulison  report.6 

8.  Regardless  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be  reached  on  the 
basis  of  this  single  experiment,  its  value  could  be  enhanced  if 
additional  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  were  conducted.  The 
United  States  for  its  part  will  make  known  in  advance  to  the 
members  of  this  Committee  when  and  if  future  United  States 
experiments  are  scheduled  that  could  lend  themselves  to  seismic 
investigation.  We  should  be  pleased  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  others  who  might  choose  to  carry  out  similar  projects. 

9.  As  another  step  in  the  same  direction,  my  Government  has 
submitted  a  list  of  seismic  stations  from  which  the  United  States, 
in  accordance  with  resolution  2604  A  (XXIV)  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  would  undertake  to  provide  records  as 
part  of  an  effective  world-wide  exchange  of  seismdogical  informa¬ 
tion.7  Since,  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  by  the  representative 
of  Canada,8  we  shall  hold  an  informal  meeting  on  1 2  August  to 
discuss  such  an  exchange,  the  United  States  delegation  will  have 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  at  that  time. 

10.  1  should  like  to  mention,  in  addition,  some  other  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  has  moved  to  advance  the  science  of 
seismology,  and  to  improve  the  seismic  techniques  that  might 
complement  on-site  inspections  so  as  to  provide  adequate  verifica¬ 
tion  for  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  A  substantial  part  of 
recent  seismological  progress  has  in  fact  resulted  from  research 
performed  and  published  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
private  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

11.  We  have  mentioned  previously  the  role  of  United  States 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  Norwegian  Seismic  Array 
(NORSAR)  in  Southern  Norway.9  This  installation  is  approaching 
full  operational  status;  and  it  is  expected  that  very  useful  data  will 
be  obtained  there.  To  further  the  study  of  phased  arrays,  the 
United  States  is  also  nearing  completion  of  the  Alaskan  Long 
Period  Seismic  Array  (ALPA)  north  of  Fairbanks.  That  array  will 
consist  of  nineteen  unattended  instalment  sites  arranged  in  a 
hexagonal  pattern  at  twenty-kilometre  intervals,  and  is  capable  of 
being  expanded  to  a  thirty -seven-site  hexagonal  array  with  a  total 
aperture  of  120  kilometres.  Each  instrument  site  includes  a 
long-period  three-component  seismometer. 

12.  By  the  end  of  1970  data  from  ALPA  and  NORSAR  will  be 
transmitted  in  real  time-that  is  to  say,  as  the  event  is  happen- 
ing-to  the  Seismic  Array  Analysis  Centre  in  Washington  for 


*  Supra. 

1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  719-722. 
•CCD/PV.480,  p.  24. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969.  pp.  402-405. 
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recording  and  processing,  as  is  already  the  case  with  data  from  our 
Large  Aperture  Seismic  Array  (LASA)  in  Montana.  The  data  will 
be  stored  on  magnetic  tapes  and  will  be  available  tc  all  at  nominal 
cost. 

13.  Concurrently  with  those  developments  the  United  States  is 
maintaining  an  active  programme  of  research  into  the  effects  of 
the  geological  characteristics  of  different  regions  on  seismic 
motion.  That  problem  needs  considerable  further  study,  however, 
before  reliable  correlation  of  the  data  obtained  in  different  regions 
of  the  world  can  be  assured.  As  pointed  out  in  the  interesting 
“Progress  Report  of  the  Seismic  Study  Group”  prepared  in 
February  1970  by  Dr.  David  Davies  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI),  in  the 
last  two  years  we  have  gained  new  understanding  of  the  tectonic 
processes  of  earthquakes;  but  much  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
examining  how  that  new  knowledge  might  simplify  the  problem  of 
identifying  seismic  events. 

14.  I  have  sketched  only  briefly  the  general  scope  of  current 
research  and  development  under  way  in  the  United  States  in  the 
seismic  field.  In  many  respects  we  are  still  on  the  frontier  of  an 
understanding  of  the  complex  processes  that  result  from  natural 
and  man-made  disturbances  beneath  the  earth’s  surface.  Greater 
understanding  and  useful  means  for  applying  it  will  inevitably 
come  in  the  years  ahead.  We  hope  others  will  join  us  in  a  diligent 
effort  to  pool  this  knowledge  as  we  continue  to  consider  the 
problems  connected  with  verification  which  have  in  the  past 
prevented  the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Remarks  on  Biological  Warfare  by  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  August  5, 19701 

This  is  the  first  occasion  at  which  I  have  been  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  a  twenty -fourth  anniversary  of 
another  occasion  when  1  was  a  young  medical  student  attending 
my  first  scientific  conference.  This  was  an  international  meeting  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  near  New  York,  and  it  could  be  truly  labelled 
as  the  birthdate  of  a  new  scientific  field,  the  genetics  of  bacteria 
and  of  viruses.  My  first  published  work  was  presented  at  that 
meeting  and  it  concerned  the  discovery,  contrary  to  decades  of 
previous  supposition  to  the  contrary,  that  bacteria  were  indeed 
possessed  of  a  mechanism  like  sexual  reproduction  which  made  it 
possible  to  crossbreed  different  bacterial  strains.  These  observa¬ 
tions,  together  with  related  ones  by  many  other  colleagues  have 
gone  into  the  emergence  of  the  most  powerful  of  new  methods 
and  insights  in  experimental  biology,  going  generally  under  the 
name  of  molecular  biology. 

1  CCD/312,  Aur.  27, 1970.  The  remarks  were  made  at  an  informal  CCD  meeting. 
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From  the  very  beginning  it  was  inescapable  to  me  that  these 
new  approaches  for  the  understanding  and  manipulation  of  living 
organisms  had  potential  implications  for  human  progress  of  very 
great  significance.  On  the  one  hand  molecular  biology  could 
increase  man’s  knowledge  about  himself  and  lead  to  revolutionary 
changes  in  medicine  in  such  fields  as  cancer,  aging,  congenital 
disease,  and  virus  infections.  It  might  also  play  a  vital  role  in 
industry  and  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  side  it  might  be  exploited 
for  military  purposes  and  eventuate  in  a  biological  weapons  race 
whose  aim  could  well  become  the  most  eificient  means  for 
removing  man  from  the  planet.  As  a  student  of  evolution,  and 
having  studied  it  in  the  microcosmos  with  bacterial  cultures,  1 
knew  that  man  had  no  guaranteed  place  on  our  earth.  He  has  faced 
and  continues  to  face  natural  disasters  like  the  infestations  that 
have  wiped  out  the  American  chestnut  and  the  European 
grapevine.  To  these  long-standing  threats  would  now  be  added  new 
ones,  potentially  of  our  own  invention. 

These  past  twenty-five  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  world 
community  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
problems  of  nuclear  power,  and  has  undertaken  some  of  the  steps 
needed  to  contain  it  as  a  servant  for  rather  than  against  human 
aims,  have  seen  a  sustained,  remarkable  development  of  molecular 
biology.  For  example,  Professor  Gobind  Khorana  recently  re¬ 
ported  the  synthetic  assembly  of  a  small  gene  through  chemical 
operations  on  DNA  components.  It  will  be  a  step  of  another  order 
of  magnitude  to  extend  this  technical  capability  to  the  synthesis 
of  small  viruses,  but  this  surely  will  be  accomplished  within  the 
next  decade.  This  procedure  will  allow  an  unlimited  range  of 
experimental  variations  of  the  genetic  structure  of  different 
viruses,  a  process  which  has  many  important  potential  applications 
for  human  health.  It  also  offers  us  the  prospect  of  engineering  the 
design  of  viruses  to  exquisite  detail.  Accomplishments  like 
Khorana’s  have  been  possible  in  a  small  laboratory  on  an  annual 
research  budget  which  is  miniscule  compared  to  weapons  hard¬ 
ware.  A  serious  military  investment  in  this  area  could  be  expected 
to  outstrip  this  already  breathtaking  pace  of  advance  by  many 
fold. 

I  could  mention  many  other  intriguing  scientific  advances  from 
my  own  work  and  that  of  others,  and  fear  only  that  my 
enthusiasm  in  discussing  these  details  might  outrun  your  patience 
in  hearing  about  them.  I  will  be  glad  to  engage  later  in  informal 
discussions  on  any  aspect  of  molecular  biology  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  will  just  mention  the  discoveries  of  three 
methods  of  modifying  the  genetic  structure  of  microbes:  (1) 
cross-breeding  them  through  what  is,  essentially,  sexual  repro¬ 
duction;  (2)  inserting  new  genes  carried  by  a  virus,  a  process  called 
“transduction”,  and  (3)  direct  manipulation  of  DNA  as  a  chemical 
substance,  and  reintroducing  this  into  microbial  cells. 

1  deeply  appreciate  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  work  of 
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this  Committee.  Its  principal  significance  is,  of  course,  for  the 
security  of  all  the  people  of  the  world;  and  to  that  it  is  only  a 
small  addition  to  mention  my  own  moral  pre-occupation  with 
whether  my  own  career  will  have  been  labelled  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  humanity  from  which  1  spring.  This  comment  may 
have  more  force  if  I  offer  it  as  not  only  a  personal  testimony  but 
as  typical  of  the  dilemma  that  faces  my  entire  generation  of 
biological  research  scientists  and  our  younger  students  at  this  very 
moment.  1  am  therefore  many  times  indebted  to  you  not  only  for 
your  present  labours  but  also  for  having  offered  me  the  privilege 
of  °  more  personal  participation  in  a  process  that  may  yet  result  in 
“civilizing”  this  branch  of  science. 

For  many  years  BW  has  been  given  only  incidental  attention  as 
a  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion;  for  it  seemed  to  have  little 
bearing  on  the  adjustments  of  power  that  were  the  main  work  of 
specialists  in  foreign  affairs.  However,  BW  does  have  something  to 
do  with  efforts  to  reduce  the  barbarity  of  warfare.  BW  stands 
apart  from  all  other  devices  in  the  actual  threat  that  it  poses  to  the 
health  and  life-expectancy  of  every  human  being  whether  or  not 
he  is  politically  involved  in  belligerent  actions.  In  a  word,  the 
intentional  release  of  an  infectious  particle,  be  it  a  virus  or 
bacterium,  from  the  confines  of  the  laboratory  or  of  medical 
practice  must  be  condemned  as  an  irresponsible  threat  against  the 
whole  human  community. 

The  Black  Death,  the  great  bubonic  plague  that  ravaged  Europe 
in  the  mid-14th  century  is  in  fact  a  well  documented  historic 
example  of  just  this  process.  The  plague  first  entered  Europe  in 
1346  via  the  sailors,  rats,  and  fleas  on  the  ships  that  returned  to 
Genoa  after  having  been  expelled  from  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea 
where  the  attacking  Tartars  had  catapulted  some  of  their  corpses 
into  the  Genoese  fortifications.  This  plague  which  reduced  the 
population  of  Europe  by  at  least  one-third,  would  of  course, 
almost  surely  have  made  its  way  West  sooner  or  later,  the  nature 
of  the  disease  being  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
medical  science  of  that  era. 

The  Black  D^ath  in  Europe  was  only  one  of  many  visitations  of 
the  plague  suffered  by  Europe  during  the  last  2000  years.  We  do 
not  know  why  this  one  should  have  been  so  much  more  disastrous 
than  many  others.  The  progress  of  a  disease  in  any  given  individual 
is  subject  to  many  factors  of  which  only  a  few  are  well 
understood.  A  large  epidemic,  involving  millions  of  people  spread 
over  time  and  space,  is  an  immensely  more  complicated  phenom¬ 
enon  about  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  accurate  scientific 
predictions.  This  combination  of  very  grave  potential  hazard  with 
a  high  degree  of  unpredictability  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
biological  weaponry  at  its  present  stage  of  development.  This  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  rational  doctrine  that  so  far  has  placed  a 
relatively  low  value  on  its  military  utility. 
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The  present  situation  thus  might  provide  Vie  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  international  action  to  regulate  the  further 
development  and  proliferation  of  BW.  I  am  convinced  we  know 
enough  about  it  to  have  legitimate  concern  about  its  future 
prospects.  Until  now  no  nation  appears  to  have  staked  its  security 
to  any  significant  degree  on  BW  armaments.  I  would  therefore  hope 
this  provides  a  basis  for  accord.  If  we  wait  until  BW  has  been 
developed  into  a  reliable  armament  for  use  under  a  range  of 
military  doctrine,  we  must  all  fear  that  it  could  then  be  too  late  to 
disengage  important  powers  from  their  commitment  to  it. 

If  I  may  return  to  the  Black  Death,  the  main  barriers  that  may 
today  keep  bubonic  plague  from  being  a  great  threat  in  civilized 
countries  are:  (1)  understanding  of  and  the  use  of  quarantine,  (2) 
the  suppression  of  rats  and  fleas  by  general  urban  hygiene,  and  (3) 
the  use  of  modem  therapy,  especially  antibiotics,  to  control  the 
disease.  Each  one  of  these  barriers  could  be  breached  by  further 
technical  developments  if  a  substantial  effort  were  to  be  applied 
during  the  next  decade  to  making  the  plague  bacillus  into  a 
weapon. 

Other  infectious  agents  might  be  even  more  adaptable.  Some  of 
man’s  deadliest  enemies  are  viruses  which,  like  yellow  fever,  are 
transmitted  by  mosquitos  or  other  arthropods.  These  have  the 
advantage,  from  a  military  standpoint,  that  they  may  not  start  a 
potentially  retroactive  epidemic  in  areas  where  the  vector  insect 
does  not  normally  abound,  it  is  already  evident  that  such 
insect-borne  viruses  could  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  by  direct 
aerial  dissemination,  with  little  or  no  further  spread  from  the  first 
wave  of  infected  targets.  Recent  reports  of  airborne  or  pneumonic 
rabies,  a  terrible  disease,  which  as  you  know  is  normally  spread  by 
the  bite  of  an  infected  dog  or  other  animal,  illustrate  this 
possibility.  There  is  then  the  danger  that,  if  a  large  nucleus  of 
people  is  attacked  in  this  way,  further  evolution  of  the  virus  will 
occur  to  give  rise  to  a  new  form  of  the  disease  that  does  spread 
from  person  to  person,  contrary  to  the  calculations  of  the 
attacker.  The  Black  Death  itself  underwent  a  similar  evolution 
from  the  original  bubonic  flea-borne  plague  to  outbreaks  of  the  far 
more  contagious  pneumonic  variety. 

We  have  learned  in  recent  years  that  viruses  undergo  constant 
evolution  in  their  own  natural  history,  not  only  by  mutations 
within  a  given  strain,  but  also  by  the  natural  cross-hybridization  of 
viruses  that  superficially  appear  to  be  only  remotely  related  to  one 
another.  Furthermore,  many  of  us  already  cany  viruses  in  our 
body  cells  of  which  we  are  unaware  for  years,  and  which  may  be 
harmless- though  they  may  eventually  cause  the  formation  of  a 
tumor,  or  of  brain  degeneration,  or  of  other  diseases.  At  least  in 
the  laboratory,  however,  we  can  show  that  such  latent  viruses  can 
still  cross-breed  with  other  viruses  to  give  rise  to  many  new  forms. 

My  gravest  concern  is  that  similar  scientific  breakthroughs  of  a 
rather  predictable  kind  will  be  made  and  their  potential  military 
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significance  exploited,  so  as  to  result  in  a  transformation  of 
current  doctrine  about  “unreliable”  biological  weapons.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  process  of  mutual  escalation  in  which  the 
defensive  efforts  of  one  side  inevitably  contribute  to  further 
technical  developments  on  the  other  and  vice  versa.  The  mere 
existence  of  such  a  contest  produces  a  mutual  stimulation  of 
effort;  moreover,  there  is  no  practical  system  of  counter¬ 
intelligence  that  will  protect  secret  work  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  from  becoming  known  to  others.  And  the  potential 
undoubtedly  exists  for  the  design  and  development  of  infective 
agents  against  which  no  credible  defence  is  possible,  through  the 
genetic  and  chemical  manipulation  of  these  agents.  It  is  thus  clear 
to  me  that  if  we  do  not  do  something  about  this  possibility,  work 
will  go  forward  and  my  fears  will  become  realities. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  ask  a  rhetorical  question:  Can  we  establish  a 
world  order  that  will,  in  effect,  protect  “you”,  as  representatives 
of  the  global  community,  from  the  subversion  of  the  scientific 
advances  to  which  my  own  peers  and  myself  have  dedicated  their 
careers? 

I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  such  a  remark  would  always  be 
received  with  an  understanding  of  the  ironic  spirit  with  which  it  is 
uttered.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  the  worldwide  attack  on 
science,  the  flight  from  reason  that  has  tempted  so  many  young 
people  and  makes  so  many  dilemmas  for  those  of  us  in  university 
life.  This  generational  revolt  has  probably  had  its  worst  impact  in 
countries  which  have  already  achieved  a  degree  of  affluence,  but  it 
is  eroding  the  morale  of  the  young  even  in  those  countries  whose 
economic  future  most  depends  on  their  development  of  a  high 
level  of  technical  and  scientific  skill.  What  the  youth  see  as  the 
perversion  of  knowledge  is,  I  believe,  an  important  aspect  of  their 
repudiation  of  us.  Among  the  undergraduates  at  my  own 
university,  there  is  no  prospect  more  disheartening  than  the  idea 
that  even  health  research  is  subject  to  exploitation  in  the  most 
inhumane  direction  imaginable. 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated  that  the  control  of  biological 
warfare  be  given  a  special  place  in  international  and  national 
initiatives  for  reasons  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  deeply  gratified  that 
President  Nixon’s  announcement  (last  November  25)  which 
disavowed  offensive  biological  warfare  development2  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  address  these  issues  in  terms  fully  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  government  of  my  own  country. 

As  you  know,  soon  after  President  Nixon’s  announcement  it 
became  apparent  that  the  problem  of  toxins  had  been  left 
ambiguous.  “Toxins”,  as  the  term  is  understood  by  biologists,  are 
chemical  substances,  usually  (but  not  always)  proteins  of  modest 
molecular  size  which  are  by-products  of  bacterial  growth  and 


'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  592-593. 
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which  may  play  a  lesser  or  greater  role  in  the  disease  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  a  bacterial  infection. 

For  present  purposes  we  might  think  of  a  toxin  as  a  chemical 
substance  which  would  be  unknown  to  science  except  for  its 
association  with  microbial  growth  and  one  which  has  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  high  lethality  per  unit  weight.  Many  toxins  are  nerve 
poisons,  resembling  the  nerve  gases  in  their  effect  on  the  body,  but 
far  more  potent.  For  example,  the  lethal  dose  of  botulinus  toxin  is 
about  one  millionth  of  a  gram.  This  means  that  one  could  easily 
carry  in  a  despatch  case  a  quantity  of  toxin  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
the  human  population,  although  the  image  would  imply  that  the 
human  herd  would  line  up  for  the  slaughter.  The  very  high 
potency  of  such  toxins  is  certainly  a  factor  in  their  military 
potential  but  may  even  be  outweighed  by  other  considerations, 
like  the  possibility  of  specific  immunization  of  an  aggressor  force 
or  population. 

***** 

Even  after  agreement  to  eliminate  biological  weapons,  we  will 
still  remain  very  vulnerable  to  a  form  of  biological  warfare  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  covenant  that  we  can  make.  This  is  the 
warfare  practised  upon  us  by  nature,  the  unremitting  barrage  of 
infection  by  old  and  by  new  agents  that  still  constitute  a  very  large 
part  of  the  perils  to  normal  and  healthy  life. 

We  have  all  had  vexing,  perhaps  even  tragic,  personal  experi¬ 
ences  with  virus  infections.  You  will  all  recall  the  global  epidemic 
of  influenza  that  was  first  identified  in  Hong  Kong  about  three 
years  ago.  This  was  not  a  particularly  severe  form  of  the  virus  and 
its  eventual  mortality  was  probably  only  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 
It  is  wrong,  however,  to  believe  that  there  is  any  assurance  that  the 
next  epidemic  of  this  kind  will  oe  as  mild;  and  we  have  still 
developed  only  the  most  feeble  and  precarious  protection  against 
this  threat  whose  impact  is  shared  by  all  the  nations,  but  against 
which  very  little  common  defence  has  been  erected. 

You  will  also  recal*  having  read  from  time  to  time  about  small 
outbreaks  of  mysterious  new  diseases  like  “Lassa  fever’*  and  the 
“Marbug  virus”.  These  were  both  extremely  dangerous  threats; 
and  while  much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  diligence  of  the 
medical  people  who  dealt  with  the  outbreaks,  a  large  element  of 
pure  luck  was  involved  in  localizing  these  incidents.  We  must 
expect  that  there  are  many  additional  viruses  already  indigenous 
to  primate  and  human  populations  in  primitive  areas  and  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  advanced  countries  are  extremely  vulnerable. 

Yellow  fever  is  a  historically  important  disease  which  now 
belongs  in  the  same  category.  It  is  now  maintained  on  earth 
mainly  through  on  animal  reservoir  of  infection,  in  the  monkeys  in 
tropical  jungles.  Urban  populations  are  now  protected  from  yellow 
fever  by  campaigns  to  abolish  the  fever-carrying  species  of 
mosquitos  in  South  America  and  by  the  availability  of  excellent 
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vaccines  in  advanced  countries.  Mosquito  species  very  well  capable 
of  transmitting  yellow  fever  are,  however,  abundant  in  South  Asia 
and  the  accidental  introduction  of  yellow  fever,  for  example,  into 
India  would  be  a  human  tragedy  of  catastrophic  dimensions. 
Specialists  in  epidemiology  are  quite  puzzled  that  this  accident  has 
not  already  eventuated  and  we  have  no  good  explanation  for  this 
good  fortune.  I  would  not  mention  facts  like  these  which  might 
stimulate  psychotic  imaginations  if  they  were  not  already  well 
known.  My  purpose  is  not  to  suggest  the  vulnerability  of  the  Asian 
continent  to  biological  military  attack  but  rather  to  point  out 
immense  gaps  in  the  pattern  of  international  co-operative  defences 
that  should  be  mounted  but  which  have  a  relatively  feeble 
standing  in  the  present-day  world.  This  is  in  no  way  a  derogation 
of  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  World  Health  Organization  which  is 
centred  here  in  Geneva  but  an  indication  of  the  limitations  of  its 
budget  and  a  suggestion  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and 
could  be  done  with  resources  that  might  be  given  over  to 
biological  work  in  the  future. 

Countries  which  are  undergoing  a  transition  in  the  development 
of  their  agriculture  are  vulnerable  to  analogous  threats  ir. 
biological  warfare  directed  against  crops  as  distinguished  from 
human  targets.  The  introduction  of  new  crop  varieties,  that  has 
had  all  of  the  human  benefits  attached  to  the  expression  “the 
green  revolution”,  also  means  that  the  food  supplies  of  vast 
territories  are  now  committed  to  specialized  strains  of  wheat,  rice, 
and  so  forth.  These  are  now  newly  vulnerable  to  destruction  by 
plant  pests  of  either  natural  or  artificial  origin.  A  potentially  tragic 
outbreak  of  “coffee  rust”  is  at  this  moment  a  serious  threat  to  the 
agriculture  and  economy  of  Brazil. 

The  promulgation  of  an  international  agreement  to  control 
biological  warfare  in  a  negative  sense  should,  therefore,  be 
accompanied  by  steps  urgently  needed  to  build  positive  efforts  at 
international  co-operation,  a  kind  of  defensive  biological  research 
against  natural  enemies  of  the  human  species. 

One  of  the  best  assurances  that  any  country  might  have  that  the 
microbiological  research  of  its  neighbours  was  directed  towards 
human  purposes  would  be  constantly  expanding  participation  in 
international  health  programmes.  Any  country  that  publicly  and 
avowedly  subscribed  to  the  total  renunciation  of  secret  BW 
research  might  conceivably  be  able  to  continue  clandestine  efforts 
without  revealing  their  substantial  content.  It  would,  however, 
have  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  such  an  effort,  at  any 
substantial  level  or  quality  of  operation,  while  still  keeping  its  very 
existence  secret.  This  applied  especially  to  those  among  its  own 
citizens  who  are  specialists  in  health-oriented  research  and  who  are 
deeply  involved  in  furthering  health  research  activities  within  the 
framework  of  the  international  community.  Therefore,  besides  the 
obvious  direct  health  benefits  of  expanded  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  we  would  also  be  rewarded  by  a  higher  level  of  mutual 
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assurance  that  every  party  was  indeed  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  its 
obligations  under  a  BW  convention. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  some  of  the  speculations  I  have 
mentioned  are  ones  which  all  of  us  must  fervently  hope  will  never 
materialize.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  both  foolish  and  arrogant  to 
assume  that  our  good  will  alone,  without  concrete  arrangements, 
will  serve  to  forestall  the  further  development,  proliferation  and 
possible  eventual  recourse  to  what  surely  is  one  of  the  most 
ghastly  methods  of  warfare  imaginable. 

As  a  scientist  whose  research  career  has  centred  on  the  genetics 
of  bacteria,  I  have  a  profound  personal  interest  in  efforts  being 
made  in  this  forum  to  minimize  the  risk  that  infectious  disease  will 
become  a  routine  weapon  in  future  conflicts,  civil  or  international. 
You  have  heard  reasons,  that  I  believe  are  compelling,  for 
promptly  reaching  a  ban  on  the  development,  production, 
proliferation  or  use  of  biological  weapons.  I  will  be  indebted  to 
you  for  this  opportunity  if  I  can  return  to  my  laboratory  with  the 
hope  of  having  made  the  most  modest  contribution  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  urgent  task  before  you. 

Good  luck. 


Report  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the 
Secretary-General:  Recommendations  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  August  6,  1970' 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  1969  the  Agency  submitted  a  report  to  the  Secretary- 
General  regarding  the  action  it  had  taken  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  (CNNWS).2 

2  In  Resolution  2605  A  (XXIV)  the  General  Assembly  invited 
the  Agency  to  report  to  the  Secretary-General  on  further  action 
taken  by  it  on  these  recommendations.3  The  present  report  is 
designed  to  meet  that  request.  It  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  main  part  of  this  year’s  comprehensive  annual  report  of 
the  Agency  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  covers  the  same 
period  an  1  the  same  subjects  in  considerably  greater  detail. 

3.  Because  of  this  identity  of  period  ami  topic,  and  since  most 
of  the  relevant  recommendations  of  CNNWS  are  similar  to  the 


1  GC(XIV)/INF/120,  Aug.  6,  1970.  The  report  wu  approved  by  the  IAEA  Board  of 
Governors  in  June  1970  and  distributed  to  the  General  Conference  on  Aug.  6, 1970.  It 
was  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  on  Aug.  31, 1970. 

’The  IAEA  report  appears  in  Documents  or.  Dtornmment,  1969.  pp.  350-373.  For 
the  CNNWS  resolutions,  see  ibid.,  1968.  pp.  688  ff. 
i!bkL,  1969,  pp.  723-725. 
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Agency’s  own  programme  objectives  (e.g.  simplification  of  safe¬ 
guards,  full  exchange  of  nuclear  information,  promotion  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes),  the  present  report 
inevitably  repeats,  in  somewhat  different  presentation,  the  infor¬ 
mation  already  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
annual  report.  The  Agency  wishes  to  draw  the  General  Assembly’s 
attention  to  this  extensive  duplication  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  will  be  borne  in  mind  should  proposals  be  considered  for 
further  special  reports. 

4.  The  most  significant  development  for  the  Agency  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report  was  the  entry  into  force  on  5  March 
1970  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT).4  The  Agency  is  not  only  directly  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  III  of  NPT  which  require  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Parties  to  conclude  safeguards  agreements  with  the  Agency, 
but  also  by  Articles  IV  and  V  which  contain  important  commit¬ 
ments  regarding  the  increased  international  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion,  equipment  and  materials  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  as  well  as  to  ensure  that  non-nuclear-weapon  States  have 
access  to  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosives.  The  initial  work  that  the  Agency  has  done  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  assumption  of  safeguards  responsibilities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  NPT  was  described  in  paragraphs  18-41  of  the  first 
report.  In  February  1970  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Agency 
discussed  the  steps  it  should  take  so  as  to  enable  the  Agency  to 
carry  out  its  safeguards  responsibilities  in  the  light  of  NPT.  In 
April  1970  the  Board  decided  to  establish  a  Safeguards  Committee 
(1970)  on  which  any  Member  State  may  be  represented  if  it  so 
desires.  The  Committee  will  advise  the  Board  on  the  Agency’s 
safeguards  responsibilities  in  relation  to  NPT,  and  in  particular  on 
the  content  of  the  agreements  that  will  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  Treaty. 

5.  With  regard  to  Articles  IV  and  V  of  NPT,  it  may  be  noted 
that: 

(a)  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  has  been  a  sizable 
increase  in  the  resources  available  to  the  Agency  to  meet  requests 
for  technical  assistance  under  the  regular  programme.  The  number 
of  projects  that  the  Agency  is  executing  for  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme  (Special  Fund  and  Technical  Assistance 
components)  (UNDP(SF)  and  UNDP(TA))  is  also  slowly  increasing 
as  Governments  of  developing  countries  give  a  higher  priority  to 
nuclear  energy  projects;  and 

(b)  The  first  international  meeting  on  the  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosives  was  held  at  the  Agency’s  Headquarters  in 
March  I97u.  It  attracted  wide  interest  and  inaugurated  a  signifi¬ 
cant  worlu-v  ide  exchange  of  information  which  will  be  taken 
further  in  a  series  of  more  specialized  meetings. 


*lbid..  1968 .  pp.  441-465 
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6.  The  present  report  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Agency’s  General  Conference  at  its  fourteenth  (1970)  regular 
session  at  the  same  time  as  the  draft  of  the  Agency’s  annual  report 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Relevant  action  taken  by  the  General 
Conference  will  again  be  described  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Agency’s  annual  report.  The  General  Assembly’s  attention  is  also 
drawn  t^  a  separate  special  report  that  the  Agency  is  submitting 
pursuant  to  General  Assembly  Resolution  7605  B  (XXIV)  on  the 
progress  of  the  Agency’s  further  studies  and  activities  connected 
with  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate 
international  control.5 

AGENCY  SAFEGUARDS 

7.  During  the  year  further  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
and  simplifying  the  Agency’s  safeguards  procedures  to  be  applied, 
thus  meeting  the  objectives  recommended  by  CNNWS  and  set  out 
in  NPT. 

8.  The  Safeguards  Committee  ( 1970)  began  to  meet  on  12  June 
with  the  participation  of  some  50  Member  States.  Its  most  urgent 
task  is  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  the  Board  during  the 
month  of  July  with  an  initial  report  containing  advice  on 
agreements,  the  negotiation  of  which  is  required  to  begin  within 
180  days  of  the  original  entry  into  force  of  NPT.  The  Committee 
was  also  requested  to  discuss  the  problem  of  safeguards  financing 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  it  had  commenced  its  work. 

9.  A  safeguards  system  analysis  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Secretariat  which  is  intended  to  clarify  the  relationships  between 
the  efficacy  of  safeguards,  manpower  requirements,  costs,  fre¬ 
quency  and  intensity  of  inspections,  and  to  identify  and  avoid 
redundancies  in  the  safeguards  operations;  in  other  words,  to  show 
quantitatively  how  and  when  the  safeguards  effort  of  the  Agency 
should  be  deployed  with  maximum  effectiveness  in  deterring 
diversion  at  minimum  cost.  The  analysis  is  therefore  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  the  long-term  planning  of  safeguards 
activities.  An  integral  test  programme  on  safeguards  procedures 
has  been  designed  to  collect  information  and  experience  necessary 
for  the  further  elaboration  of  detailed  procedures.  “Integral 
testing’’  is  the  full-scale  application  of  safeguards  to  materials  in  a 
facility  during  a  significant  period  of  time,  for  testing  purposes. 

10.  The  groups  cf  consultants  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report 
have  completed  their  studies  of  the  impact  of  NPT  on  the 
Agency’s  safeguards  work  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Agency 
should  apply  safeguards  to  the  entire  range  of  nuclear  activities  of 
a  country,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  safeguards  are  effective, 
economical  and  widely  acceptable.  The  consultants’  reports,  as 
well  as  the  recommendations  of  two  important  international  panel 
meetings,  have  enabled  the  Agency  to  finalize  uie  programme  for 

*The  resolution  appears  ibid.,  1969,  pp.  725-727.  For  the  IAEA  report,  see  post,  pp. 
446  ff. 
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its  systems  analysis  referred  to  above,  and  have  provided  overall 
guidance  for  the  safeguards  programme. 

11.  With  valuable  help  from  institutes  in  Member  States, 
considerable  work  has  been  done  on  developing  instruments  and 
devices  to  facilitate  and  reduce  the  cost  of  safeguards  and  increase 
their  credibility.  The  Agency  and  the  institutes  concerned  are 
testing  prototypes  under  plant  conditions.  Safeguards  equipment 
should,  if  possible,  be  portable  or  at  least  movable,  and  to  develop 
it  the  Agency  is  investigating  means  of  identifying  and  measuring 
special  nuclear  materials  at  various  stages  of  their  use  in  the  fuel 
cycle. 

Co-operation  with  regional  bodies 

12.  The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Agency  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  which  met  in 
Mexico  City  from  2-9  September  1969,  recommended  that  the 
parties  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty6  should  start  negotiations  with  the 
Agency  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  application  of  safeguards 
pursuant  to  Article  13  of  that  Treaty  and  asked  the  Agency  to 
elaborate  a  model  agreement.  In  doing  so  account  will  have  to  be 
taken  of  the  broad  international  responsibilities  that  the  Agency 
w«ll  have  under  NPT  and  the  fact  that  many  States  Parties  to  the 
Tlatelolco  Treaty  are  also  Parties  to  NPT;  hence  this  task  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  parallel  with  the  preparations  under  NPT. 

NUCLEAP  INFORMATION 

13.  CNNWS  called  upon  the  Agency  “to  continue  its  utmost 
efforts  for  compilation  and  dissemination  of  public  information 
concerning  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy”.  Last  year’s  report 
gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  task  was  being  carried 
out.  The  Agency’s  expanding  library  services  and  <ts  scientific 
conference  and  publications  programmes  were  described.  Refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  fact  that  in  1970  a  computer-based 
International  Nuclear  Information  System  (INIS)  would  be 
brought  into  operation.  INIS  began  operation  in  April-May  1970. 

14.  By  30  June,  35  countries,  including  18  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  four  international  and  regional  organizations  had 
committed  themselves  to  participate  by  providing  “input”  to 
INIS.  This  input  consists  of  descriptions,  abstracts  and  in  some 
cases  full  texts  of  all  new  publications  on  nuclear7  subjects,  issued 
in  the  country  or  region  or  by  the  organization  concerned.  Each 
month  the  Agency  merges  the  input  received  and  distributes  to 
participants  a  master  file  of  descriptions  both  on  magnetic  tape 
and  in  an  announcement  bulletin.  Abstracts  and  full  texts  are  also 
merged  into  a  master  file  and  distributed  on  microfiches.  In  ihe 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  !  96  7.  pp.  6V  IT. 

’The  serin  “nuclear”  has  been  given  a  limited  meaning  indially  so  as  to  keep  the 
subject  scope  small,  at  least  during  the  early  stages  of  INIS  (footnote  in  original) . 


*S1  -90  O  •  ?!  -  2j 
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first  three  months,  a  total  of  926  nuclear  publications  were 
described. 

15.  CNNWS  also  asked  the  Agency  “.  . .  .  to  study  appropriate 
international  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  which  has  commercial  or  industrial 
vaiue  and  is  not  publicly  available  ....  ”8  In  last  year’s  report  the 
Agency  stated  that  it  intended  to  consult  various  Member  States 
and  international  bodies  to  see  whether  new  mechanisms  might  be 
created  for  the  transfer  of  such  information. 

16.  The  Director  General  subsequently  consulted  those  Mem¬ 
ber  States  and  the  regional  organizations  that  were  most  likely  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  particularly  Member  States  in  which 
large  nuclear  programmes  may  have  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
industrial  information  under  commercial  protection.  In  certain 
cases  the  Member  States  in  tum  consulted  representatives  of 
piivate  corporations.  The  problem  of  access  to  non-patented,  but 
commercially  valuable  technical  information  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  nuclear  industry.  The  information  in  question  is 
often  of  great  economic  value.  The  Agency’s  consultations  have 
shown  that  no  workable  and  acceptable  scheme  for  dealing  with 
this  matter  by  intergovernmental  action  is  likely  to  emerge.  It  can 
probably  best  be  tackled  either  bilaterally  or  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  close  regional  arrangements. 

17.  The  nuclear-weapon  States  were  also  invited  by  CNNWS  to 
advise  the  Agency  “as  to  the  possibility  of  their  declassifying 
scientific  and  technical  information  ....  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  for  its  classification  on  national  security 
grounds”/  While  no  specific  advice  on  this  matter  has  been 
received,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  separate  report  on  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  that  the  Agency’s  programme  of  meetings  in 
relation  to  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives  appears  to  have 
encouraged  the  dissemination  of  information  on  an  important  new 
subject.  Moreover,  tl:**  Fourth  International  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Useb  of  Atomic  Energy  to  be  held  by  the  United  Nations 
in  Geneva  in  September  1971,  and  for  which  the  Agency  will  bear 
scientific  responsibility,  will  provide  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
process  of  declassification  and  an  important  opportunity  for 
exchanging  such  information. 

THE  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES  FOR  PEACEFUL  PURPOSES 

18.  Pursuant  to  General  Assembly  Resolution  2605  B  (XXIV)  a 
separate  repoit  on  this  subject  is  being  submitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  by  the  Agency.1 0 


'  Document *  on  Dissrntsmsr.t, 
v Ibid 

' 0  See  post,  pp.  466  ff. 
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FINANCE  FOR  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  ACTIVITIES 
Financing  of  major  nuclear  projects 

19.  In  Resolution  GC(XIlI)/RES/256  the  Agency’s  General 
Conference  requested  the  Director  General  to  make  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  the  likely  capital  and  foreign  exchange  requirements 
for  nuclear  energy  projects  in  developing  countries  during  the  next 
decade  and  of  ways  and  means  to  secure  financing  for  them. 

20.  In  June  the  Board  approved  the  first  part  of  this  study  for 
submission  to  the  General  Conference  and  urged  Governments  to 
make  additional  information  available  to  the  Director  General  to 
enable  him  to  complete  it.  As  this  document  is  also  being 
submitted  to  the  Secretary-General,  a  detailed  report  is  not 
included  here.  It  may  briefly  be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  basis 
of  information  so  far  available,  developing  countries  expect  to 
install  20  000  to  25  000  MW(e)  of  nuclear  capacity  between  1970 
and  1980  requiring  foreign  exchange  resources  of  three  to  four 
billion  dollars.  Between  1980  and  1985  an  additional  25  000  to 
35  000  MW(e)  is  expected  to  be  commissioned  with  probable 
foreign  currency  requirements  of  from  four  to  six  billion  dollars. 

The  Agency ’s  regular  programme  of  technical  assistance 

21.  Since  the  Agency’s  first  report  to  the  Secretary-General, 
two  significant  trends  have  developed  in  this  programme,  which  is 
financed  from  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  to  the  Agency’s 
Ge^eial  Fund.11  The  first  development  is  that  in  1970  more 
Mei  iber  States  than  ever  before  are  expected  to  pledge  such 
voluntary  contributions,  and  that  more  of  these  pledges  will  be 
equal  to  or  larger  than  the  percentage  share  that  the  States 
concerned  pay  to  the  Agency’s  assessed  Regular  Budget.  In 
particular,  the  United  States  will  raise  its  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  percentage  level  of  its  assessed  contribution,  i.e.  by 
approximately  $150  000.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1969  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  the  General  Fund  was  increased  from  100  000  to  150  000 
roubles,  and  there  were  also  significant  increases  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Belgium,  Brazil,  Hungary,  Japan,  Poland,  Spain, 
Thailand  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

22.  The  net  effect  of  thv.se  developments  is  that  voluntary 
contributions  are  expected  in  1970  to  reach  83.4%  of  the  $2 
million  target,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  than  ever  before. 
The  trend  is  analysed  in  Table  A  Mow. 


1  'The  Agency's  Statute  provides  that  ail  voluntary  contributions  of  cash  should  be 
paid  into  a  General  f  und,  which  is  then  used  to  finance  the  Operational  Programn.e 
(footnote  in  original] . 
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TABLE  A 

Voluntary  contributions 


Cash  contributions  pledged  to  the  General  Fund 


Year 

target  (in 
millions 
of  dollars) 

Amount 

$ 

Percentage 

of 

target 

Shortfall 

$ 

Number  of 
Members 
pledging 

Percentage  < 
Members 
pledging 

1959 

1.5 

1  183  044 

78.9 

316  956 

41  of  70 

58.6 

1960 

1.5 

996  103 

66.4 

503  897 

36  of  74 

48.6 

1961 

1.8 

1  261  200 

70.1 

538  800 

37  of  77 

48.1 

1962 

2.0 

1  380  470 

69.0 

619  530 

44  of  80 

55.0 

1963 

2.0 

1  437  394 

71.9 

562  606 

40  of  85 

47.1 

1964 

2.0 

1  374  447 

68.7 

625  533 

42  of  89 

47.2 

1965 

2.0 

1  330  589 

66.5 

669  411 

55  of  94 

58.5 

1966 

2.0 

1  277  416 

63.9 

722  584 

61  of  96 

63.5 

1967 

2.0 

1  431  823 

71.6 

568  177 

62  of  98 

63.3 

1968 

2.0 

1  368  680 

68  4 

631  320 

63  of  99 

63.6 

1969 

2.0 

1  492  819 

74.o 

507  181 

67  of  102 

65.7 

1970' J 

2.0 

1  623  033 

81.1 

376  976 

70  of  103 

67.9 

1970'* 

2.0 

1  672  933 

83.6 

330  Qt7 

74  of  103 

71.8 

23.  As  a  result  of  this  encouraging  development  it  is  expected 
that  the  General  Conference  will  raise  the  target  from  $2  million, 
at  which  level  it  stood  from  1962-70,  to  $2.5  million  in  1971. 

24.  The  United  States  has  also  pledged  to  increase  its  contribu¬ 
tions  in  kind  (equipment  grants,  “cost-free”  fellowships  and 
experts,  financial  assistance  to  training  courses  and  study  tours)  to 
the  technical  assistance  programme  to  an  estimated  value  of  $750 
000  in  1970  compared  with  $400  000  in  1969.  There  have  also 
been  significant  increases  in  contributions  in  kind  by  Denmark, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain  and  Sweden. 

25.  A  further  encouraging  development  has  been  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  an  agreement  in  January  1970  with  the  Government  of 
Sweden  for  co-operation  in  providing  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  It  is  expected  that  funds  for  selected  nuclear  projects 
will  be  made  available  by  the  Swedish  International  Development 
Authority  from  1970  onwards,  thereby  significantly  augmenting 
the  resources  available  for  aid  to  a  number  of  countries.  The 
Agency  is  exploring  the  possibility  of  similar  arrangements  with 
other  technically  advanced  countries. 

26.  The  second  development,  reflected  in  Table  B  and  the  chart 
below,  has  been  a  change  in  the  balance  of  the  regular  technical 
assistance  programme,  which  has  enabled  the  Agency  to  meet  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  requests  it  receives  for  experts  and 
equipment.  This  change  was  made  possible  by  reducing  the  share 
of  available  funds  allocated  to  the  training  part  of  the  programme, 
which,  in  turn,  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  value  of  the 
fellowships  made  available  to  the  Agency  cost-free  by  Member 
States. 


11  As  at  30  June  1970. 

1  ’Expected  total  as  at  31  December  1970. 
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TABLE  B 


Technical  assistance  (experts and  equipment) approved  compared  with  requests 


Year 

Value  of  requests 
received 
$ 

Value  of  assistance 
approved 
$ 

Percentage  of 
requests 
met 

1959 

690  000 

619  400 

89.6 

i960 

1  150  000 

599  200 

52.1 

1961 

1  277  600 

513  100 

40.4 

1962 

1  530  000 

757  600 

49.5 

1963 

l  750  000 

857  800 

48.9 

1964 

2  400  000 

804  600 

33.3 

1965 

2  500  000 

874  000 

35.0 

1966 

3  000  000 

901  600 

30.0 

1967 

2  600  000 

975  000 

37.5 

1968 

3  600  000 

977  000 

27.1 

1969 

3  700  000 

977  000 

26.4 

197C 

3  400  000 

1  250  000 

36.8 

The  Agency’s  regular  programme  of  technical  assistance:  1959-1970 


$1000  %1 00 


Value  of  assistance  approved  (in  thousands  of  dollars). 


Percentage  of  expert/equipmen!  requests  met. 


27.  Despite  this  improvement  it  seems  likely  that  in  1970 
about  one  third  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Agency  will  still 
not  pledge  any  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  five  Member 
States  that  pay  relatively  large  shares  of  the  Regular  Budget  will 
pledge  an  aggregate  amount  that  will  be  about  $270  000  below  the 
amount  they  would  have  pledged  if  they  had  been  prepared  to  pay 
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the  same  share  to  the  General  Fund.  The  position  as  forecast  at 
the  end  of  1970  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

TABLE C 


Estimated  pledges  of  voluntary  contributions  for  1970 
(actual  as  of  30  June  1970,  plus  four  Member  States 
which  normally  pledge  during  the  year) 


Number 

of 

Member 

States 

Rate  at  which  pledge  for 
1970  has  been  made 

Assess¬ 

ment 

ratio 

% 

Required  by 
assessment 
ratio 
$ 

Amount 

pledged 

$ 

Shortfall 

or 

(surplus) 

$ 

23 

In  excess  of  assessment 
ratio 

15.50 

310  000 

342  649 

(32  649) 

42 

At  assessment  ratio 

52.44 

1  048  800 

1  048  800 

— 

4 

Below  assessment  ratio 
by  $7500  or  less 
($400  to  $7500) 

1.43 

28  600 

18  600 

10  000 

5 

Below  assessment  ratio 
by  $13  000  or  more 
($13  000  to  $98  333) 

26.59 

531  800 

262  884 

268  916 

74 

Sub-total 

95.96 

1  919  200 

1  672  933 

246  267 

29 

No  pledges  anticipated 
for  1970 

4.19 

83  800 

— 

83  800 

103 

100.15' 4 

2  003  000 

1  672  933 

330  067 

It  will  be  seen  that  65  Member  States  (63.1%  of  the  membership) 
are  expected  to  make  voluntary  contributions  that  will  be  at  least 
as  large  as  their  proportionate  share  of  the  Agency’s  Regular 
Budget.  This  compares  with  47  States  (46.1%  of  the  membership) 
in  1969. 

UNDP(SF)  projects 

28.  The  situation  at  30  June  1970  as  compared  with  that  at  30 
June  1969  is  shown  below: 


30  June  1970  30  June  1969 

Number  of  UNDP(SF)  projects  being 

executed  by  the  Agency  (including  4  2 

projects  approved  but  not  yet  started) 


Total  cost  of  such  projects: 
UNDP  contribution 
Government  contribution 


$3  188  360  $2  379  160 

$4  361  080  $3  653  280 


1 4  Percentage  exceeds  100%  because  one  State  became  a  Member  of  the  Agency  after 
the  assessment  ratio  had  been  established. 
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FUND  OF  SPECIAL  FISSIONABLE  MATERIALS 

29.  In  its  report  the  Agency  informed  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  status  of  the  Agency’s  existing  fund  of  special  fissionable 
materials,  and  reported  that  additional  supplies  of  such  materials 
can  be  expected  to  be  available  to  Member  States,  through  the 
Agency,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  they  are  available  on 
a  bilateral  basis.15  The  Agency  also  informed  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Agency’s  General  Conference 
in  September  1969  on  this  subject.1 6 

30.  It  may  be  added  that  during  the  thirteenth  (1969)  regular 
session  of  the  General  Conference  the  delegation  of  Mexico 
indican  t  ttyat  if  a  decision  were  taken  in  favour  of  a,  nuclear 
power  station  to  be  installed  in  Mexico  the  Government  intended 
to  conclude  a  contract  with  the  Agency  for  the  supply  of  nuclear 
fuel  for  a  600-MW(e)  power  reactor;  this  would  be  the  first  supply 
through  the  Agency  of  fuel  for  a  nuclear  power  station. 
Preliminary  consultations  are  proceeding  with  the  Mexican  author¬ 
ities  in  this  connection.  On  27  November  1969  the  Agency 
concluded  an  agreement  with  Finland  and  the  United  States  of 
America  covering  the  supply  of  special  fissionable  materials  over  a 
five-year  period  -  the  longest  period  so  far  covered  by  an  Agency 
supply  agreement  -  for  a  250-kW  research  reactor. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

31.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  end  of  September  1968  the 
Agency’s  General  Conference  requested  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
review  those  provisions  of  the  Statute  which  lay  down  how  the 
Board  is  to  be  constituted  and  to  function.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
CNNWS  recommended  that  representation  on  the  Board  be 
broadened.  The  General  Assembly  has  already  been  apprised  of 
the  various  steps  that  the  Board  consequently  took  in  the  ensuing 
years,  leading  up  to  a  further  request  by  the  General  Conference 
that  the  Board  should  make  every  effort  to  present  a  draft 
amendment  of  the  relevant  statutory  provisions— that  is,  those 
contained  in  Article  VI  -  in  time  for  consideration  by  the 
Conference  in  September  1970.17 

32.  The  Board's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Whole  which  is 
dealing  with  the  matter  held  a  further  meeting  early  in  December 
1969,  two  meetings  in  February  1970  and  another  meeting  early 
in  June  1970.  Over  this  period  it  had  before  it  a  total  of  eight 
suggestions  for  changing  the  Board's  composition,  several  of  which 
were  modified  versions  of  sug*  stions  first  made  last  year. 

33.  Subsequently,  three  formal  proposals  for  amendment  of 
the  Statute  were  communicated  to  the  Director  General  under 
Article  XVIII.  A  thereof.  The  Board  began  their  consideration  at 


"  A/7677/Add.  2. 

14  A/767  7/ Add. 1. 

1 7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  372;  A/7677/Ad<U.  I  and  2. 
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its  meetings  in  June  this  year,  deciding  to  meet  again  on  7  July 
with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  observations  upon  each  of  them, 
as  required  under  Article  XVIII.C.(i).  Before  the  end  of  June  two 
more  such  proposals  were  received  by  the  Director  General,  and  it 
is  foreseen  that  in  July  the  Board  will  give  its  attention  to  them 
also. 

Czechoslovak  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  Such  Weapons, 
August  6,  19701 

The  resolution  of  the  XXIV  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  2603  (XXIV)  has  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
“prospects  for  peace  throughout  the  world  would  brighten 
significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  intended  for 
purposes  of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all 
military  arsenals’’  and  therefore  requested  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  “to  submit  a  report  on  progress  on  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
twenty-fifth  session”. 

The  Czechoslovak  delegation  considers  it  necessary  to  point  out 
the  following  aspects  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons: 

1.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  form  one  whole. 
Prohibition  of  one  type  of  these  weapons  could  incite  the 
equipment  of  armies  with  the  other  type  of  weapons.  Both 
categories  of  these  warfare  means  as  a  whole  create  the  possibility 
of  a  special  warfare-the  so-called  “toxic  war”  in  the  terminology 
of  some  military  experts  (cf.  for  example,  Rothschild,  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Weapons).  The  basic  characteristics  of  the  two  categories  of 
agents  is  their  non-selectiveness,  small  foreseeability  of  their 
effect,  impossibility  of  an  effective  protection  of  population,  etc. 
These  properties  evoke  a  general  moral  opposition  to  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  as  a  whole. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  form  a  special  group  of 
means  of  warfare  aimed  at: 

-temporary  disablement  of  men, 

-or  their  liquidation  without  affecting  other  (material)  values, 
-or  selective  extermination  of  farm  animals  or  plants. 


ia,D/?99,  Aug.  6,  1970. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  717-719. 
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Should  individual  agents  (biological  as  well  as  chemical  ones)  be 
effectively  used  for  military  purposes,  they  would  have  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  “weapon  system”  (cf.  Secretary-General’s  report 
A/7575/Rev.  1,  page  9). 

The  “weapon  system”  is  the  same  for  both  categories  of 
weapons:  analogical  ways  of  spreading,  means  of  delivery  to  the 
target,  verification  of  their  effectiveness  in  the  field,  appropriate 
storing,  personnel  training,  principles  of  protection,  etc.  Therefore 
both  types  of  weapons  are  usually  concentrated  in  one  branch  of 
army. 

Separate  prohibition  of  one  type  would  therefore  permit  the 
existence  and  development  of  the  whole  system  which  could  be 
completed  with  the  other  type  of  weapons  at  any  time  and 
without  any  greater  difficulty. 

The  tendency  to  separate  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
motivated  by  allegations  that  they  are  completely  different,  can 
therefore  be  explained  only  by  political  and  military  considera¬ 
tions  of  some  countries  and  is  incompatible  with  the  approach 
that  has  been  applied  in  all  international  negotiations  on  this 
question,  namely  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 4  in  the  Paris 
Treaty  of  1954,5  in  the  Austria  Treaty  of  1955,6  in  both  draft 
treaties  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  submitted  by  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  of  America  respectively,7  and  in 
military  manuals  and  considerations  of  all  countries. 

2.  Bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  represent  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  means  of  warfare  which  can  be  defined  by  their  origin, 
way  of  interaction  with  oiganism  and  by  other  characteristic 
properties.  Classification  of  some  substances  is  uncertain:  for 
example  bacterial  toxins  (biological  substances  by  their  origin, 
chemical  by  the  character  of  their  effect  on  organisms)  are  the 
best-known  representatives  of  this  group  today,  but  the  number  of 
such  substances  may  increase  as  the  time  goes  on.  Better 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  agents  we  know  today  may  lead  to 
changes  in  their  classification,  or  ne«  substances  with  uncertain 
(mixed)  characteristics  may  be  synthetized,  etc.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  nucleic  acids,  which  are  carriers  of  virus  activity  and 
can  cause  disease  themselves,  can  be  isolated  from  pathogenic 
viruses.  Detailed  enumeration  of  agents  of  both  categories,  having 
a  lasting  or  sufficiently  long  validity,  is  impossible  due  to  the 
permanent  progress  of  knowledge  and  to  the  expansion  of  both 
categories. 

The  determining  principle  for  classifying  biological  agents  or 
chemical  substances  as  bacteriological  or  chemical  weapons  is, 
however,  their  military  use  against  men,  farm  animals  or  plants. 


*  Ibid.  p.  275. 

*lbid.,  pp.  764-765. 

*  American  Foreign  Poticv.  1950-1955:  Basic  Documentt.  vol.  I,  pp.  979  ff 
*lbuL,  pp.  643-675. 

1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965.  pp.  1 !  1-140. 
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3.  Bacterial  toxins  are  by  the  way  of  their  production  and  by  the 
character  of  their  effect  closely  related  to  other  poisons  and  are 
normally-despite  their  biological  origin-listed  under  chemical 
weapons  (cf.  Secretary-General’s  report  A/75  75/Rev.  I).8  Toxins 
do  not  differ  from  other  poisons  used  as  a  chemical  weapon.  If 
their  effect  and  military  use  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
poisonous  substances,  this  proves  that  a  dividing  line  cannot  be 
drawn  between  biological  and  chemical  weapons.  Separation  of 
toxins  could  be  an  attempt  to  a  new  treatment  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  that  is,  to  their  division  into  deadly  and 
temporary  disabling  ones  (defoliants,  herbicides,  etc.). 

Separation  of  toxins  has  political  aspects  connected  with  new 
concepts  of  military  strategy  of  some  countries.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  would  not  lead  to  any  solution-on  the  contrary,  it  would 
make  the  whole  question  even  more  complicated. 

4.  All  studies  dealing  with  the  possible  way  of  verification  as 
regards  the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
show  that  this  question  is  very  complicated,  that  it  cannot  be 
solved  by  purely  technical  methods  on  international  scale. 
Difficulties  connected  with  the  verification  problem,  however, 
must  not  become  a  determining  factor  for  the  possibility  of  an 
agreement  which  would  require,  above  all,  a  political  decision. 
This  idea  is  also  contained  in  the  report  of  SIPRI,  1970,  where  in 
its  Part  IV  it  is  stated  that  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  true  to  say  that  the  real  obstacles  to  disarmament  are 
the  momentum  of  the  arms  race  and  the  political  problems  of 
stopping  it,  not  the  technical  problems  of  verification. 

If  the  question  of  verification  is  not  to  become  an  artificial 
brake  of  the  treaty  by  bringing  in  complicated  technical  problems, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  should  agree  upon  such 
a  procedure  which  would  be  based  on  a  certain  degree  of  trust. 

National  self-inspection  and  supervision  seem  to  be  the  most 
suitable  fundamental  methods  of  verification.  Each  State  would 
adopt,  in  conformity  with  its  constitutional  procedure,  the 
necessary  legislative  and  administrative  measures  concerning  the 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons.  National  self-supervision  could  be  carried  out  by 
national  bodies  having  an  international  reputation  (for  example, 
Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.)  or  in  other  forms. 

Problems  arising  in  connexion  with  the  verification  would  be 
clarified  at  consultations  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 
Complaints  on  the  violation  of  the  treaty  would  be  considered  by 
the  Security  Council  which  would  adopt  the  most  suitable 
procedure  for  this  purpose. 


*lbtd..  1969.  p.  278. 

’Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute,  The  Problem  of  Chemical  and 
Biological  Warfare  (prov.  ed.).  pt.  IV,  p.  1. 
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Canadian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Verification  of  Prohibitions  of  the 

Development,  Production,  Stockpiling,  and  Use  of  Chemical 

and  Biological  Weapons,  August  6,  1970' 

1.  The  central  problem  area  in  the  negotiations  to  strengthen 
and  to  supplement  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  I9252  by  prohibiting 
the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  is  verification.  Clearly,  the  technical  and 
political  considerations  related  to  the  negotiation  of  verification 
procedures  are  intrinsically  interdependent.  Although  science  may 
provide  assistance  in  devising  methods  of  detection,  surveillance 
and  data  analysis,  the  political  intentions  of  all  countries  con¬ 
cerned  will  be  the  decisive  factor  in  resolving  the  verification 
problem. 

2.  Every  international  agreement  involves  the  acceptance,  by 
parties  to  the  agreement,  of  an  element  of  risk  of  evasion  or 
violation  of  the  agreement.  In  arms  control  agreements  this  risk  is 
directly  related  to  vital  security  interests.  Any  country  contem¬ 
plating  a  violation  of  an  arms  control  agreement  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  estimate  the  probability  of  detection  or  of  successful  evasion 
of  any  agreed  prohibitions,  and  the  adverse  consequences  resulting 
from  verification  of  such  a  violation.  The  verification  regime 
should  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  any  violation.  The  risk  that  some 
party  might  successfully  evade  or  violate  an  agreement  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  level  through  verification  proced¬ 
ures  that  are  adequate  and  politically  acceptable. 

3.  Verification  procedures  which  are  adequate  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  will  have  to  be  complex, 
sophisticated  and  as  reliable  as  can  be  conceived  by  utilizing 
modem  data-processing  methods.  The  relative  ease  with  which 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  can  be  acquired  through  clandes¬ 
tine  development,  production  and  stockpiling  renders  detection  of 
contravention  of  a  ban  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
particularly  difficult. 

4.  The  verification  of  a  prohibition  of  chemical  warfare 
involves  difficulties  of  a  different  dimension  from  those  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  prohibition  of  biological  warfare  because  of  the 
widespread  use  in  commercial  industry  of  many  chemicals  which 
can  also  be  used  in  the  production  of  chemical  agents  of  warfare. 
Although  there  are  some  common  integers,  many  more  are  unique 
to  each  type  of  warfare. 

5.  Verification  by  complaint  procedure  as  proposed  in  the 
British  draft  convention’  is,  at  present,  probably  the  only  feasible 
approach  to  supplementary  prohibitions  of  biological  warfare. 

~ CCD/  300,  Aug.  6.  1970. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

'Ibid,  pp  431  ff. 
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This  type  of  warfare  is  at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  development; 
moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  biological  agents  have  ever 
been  used  as  modem  military  weapons,  and  their  utility  as  a  weapon 
is  open  to  question.  Efforts  to  devise  verification  mechanisms 
other  than  those  involved  in  the  investigation  of  complaints 
concerning  use,  development,  production  or  stockpiling  of  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  seem  technically  futile  because  of  the  high  risk  of 
undetected  evasion  of  any  other  procedures  that  might  be 
promulgated.  In  the  light  of  all  these  factors  a  political  decision  by 
governments  accepting  the  risks  inherent  in  verification  through  a 
complaint  procedure  for  biological  warfare  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  logical  solution. 

6.  Different  criteria  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  chemical 
warfare  which  has  been  used  extensively  during  this  century  and 
has  attained  a  relatively  sophisticated  degree  of  development 
Chemical  weapons  or  components  of  them  are  known  to  be 
stockpiled  in  the  arsenals  of  a  number  of  countries  and  their 
potential  uses  in  warfare  are  not  in  question. 

7.  Virtually  all  of  the  working  papers  submitted  to  the 
Committee  to  date  concentrate  on  efforts  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  verification  for  chemical  weapons;  they  are  postu¬ 
lated  on  the  apparent  consensus  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  cannot  be  verified  by  national  means  alone  and  that 
there  is  a  requirement  for  some  “international”  procedures. 

8.  Within  and  beyond  the  broadly  accepted  point  of  view  that 
verification  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  and  that  international 
procedures  for  this  purpose  are  required,  there  is  a  wide  array  of 
opinions  and  suggestions,  some  procedural  and  seme  substantive, 
ranging  from  proposals  for  verification  by  challenge  to  arguments 
for  on-site  inspection.  Without  attempting  to  interpret  these  views, 
the  following  represents  a  summary  of  the  various  proposals  put 
forward  to  date  as  an  indication  of  the  types  of  approach  which 
have  been  suggested. 

(a)  The  draft  convention  on  biological  warfare  proposed  by 
Britain  specifies  verification  procedures  that  call  for  any  complaint 
concerning  use  of  biological  warfare  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  any  other  complaint 
concerning  breach  of  the  convention  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Security  Council.  Complaints  of  all  kinds  would  be  investigated 
immediately  and  a  report  would  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council. 

(b)  The  draft  convention  proposed  by  the  USSR  and  its  allies 
envisages  an  "obligation  to  consult  and  co-operate  in  solving 
questions  which  may  arise  in  connexion  with  the  observation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  convention”.  A  separate  article  notes 
that  “each  State  party  to  the  convention  shall  be  internationally 
responsible  for  compliance  with  its  provisions  by  legal  and 
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physical  persons  exercising  their  activities  in  its  territory  and  also 
by  its  legal  and  physical  persons  outside  its  territory”.4 5 

(c)  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Soviet-sponsored  draft  convention  providing  for  complaints 
of  alleged  violation  of  the  convention  to  be  lodged  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  which  would  undertake  any 
necessary  measures  to  investigate  complaints.s 

(d)  Sweden  has  presented  suggestions  based  on  the  concepts  of 
“open  information  and  internationalization”  and  has  outlined  a 
system  of  verification  by  challenge  and  of  the  obligations  on 
parties  with  respect  to  verification  which  would  be  incorporated  in 
a  comprehensive  convention.6 

(e)  Yugoslavia  has  suggested  a  systematic  elaboration  ot  legal 
measures  for  national  renunciations  and  controls,  declarations  and 
analysis  of  open  information  as  a  basis  for  further  controls  and 
international  measures  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  suspicion  or  of 
actual  violations.7 * 

(f)  Mongolia  has  suggested  that  special  government  agencies 
might  be  established  to  enforce  compliance  with  prohibitions  on 
chemical  and  biologiz'd  warfare  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the 
1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.2 

(g)  Japan  has  proposed  that  a  group  of  experts  study  various 
technical  aspects  of  verifying  a  ban  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.9  It  has  also  elaborated  a  complaints  procedure  through  a 
roster  of  experts  on  call  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary -General 
and  proposed  Other  procedures  based  on  possible  checkpoints  in 
the  weapons  production  cycle.1 0 

(h)  A  USA  working  paper  on  the  relationship  between  chemical 
weapons  and  peaceful  chemical  production  deals  with  one  of  the 
specific  problems  to  be  overcome  in  the  establishment  of 
satisfactory  verification  procedures  and  concludes  that  off-site 
observation  is  inadequate.  1 

(i)  An  Italian  worki""  paper  outlired  a  negotiating  process  for 
further  detailed  explo.  >ns  of  the  problem  of  verification  of  any 
convention  or  conventions.1 2 

(j)  Morocco  has  proposed  a  comprehensive  agreement  prohibit¬ 
ing  chemical  and  biological  warfare  with  separate  verification 
procedures  for  biological  and  chemical  weapons.  Verification 
procedures  for  biological  weapons  would  be  included  in  the  treaty; 
verification  procedures  for  chemical  weapons  would  be  negotiated 

4 Ibid.  pp.  455457 

5 .4  Me.  p  140. 

4 Ante,  pp.  1 32-140. 

HX’D/PV465,  pp.  14- 19. 

*The  Mongolia,!  statement  appears  in  CCD/PV.464,  pp.  16-21.  For  the  narcotic 
convention,  see  18  UST  407. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  p  412. 

1  °(XD/PV.456.  pp  26-29. 

"Ant?,  pp  323-326. 

'Mn/c.  pp  270-272. 
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in  a  prescribed  period  of  time  and  then  attached  to  the 
Convention  as  a  supplementary  document.1 3 

9.  Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  these  proposals,  which  merit  the 
most  careful  consideration,  reveals  that  in  the  establishment  of 
any  adequate  verification  system,  a  combination  of  national  and 
international  procedures  will  be  required.  Various  proposals 
relating  to  verification  of  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons  urge  the 
development  of  some  monitoring  system  based  on  economic 
information.  Others  suggest  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of  all 
available  data-both  that  which  has  been  published  or  is  freely 
available,  and  that  which  governments  would  be  prepared  to  make 
available.  Compilation  and  collation  of  this  information  in  a 
coherent  form  would  serve  as  a  useful  first  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  negotiation  of  agreed  verification  procedures.  For  these 
purposes  various  relevant  questions  might  serve  to  differentiate 
between  aspects  on  which  adequate  information  may  be  already 
available  and  other  areas  where  special  procedures  may  have  to  be 
devised. 

10.  It  is  evident  that  additional  information  is  needed  to 
facilitate  the  examination  of  the  complex  political  and  technical 
problems  involved  in  verifying  a  ban  on  the  development, 
production,  stockpiling  and  use  of  chemical  and  biological  agents 
of  warfare,  if  such  information  could  be  made  available,  it  would 
assist  in  developing  a  consensus  concerning  which  measures  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  the  Geneva  Protocol  could  be  negoti¬ 
ated.  With  this  view  in  mind,  member  governments  might  consider 
the  following  questions: 

A  National  Policy  and  Controls 

(1)  Some  governments  have  made  declarations  concerning  their 
present  policies  on  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  or  agents  of  warfare  and  their 
views  concerning  the  right  of  retaliation  retained  through  reserva¬ 
tions  they  may  attach  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Would 
other  governments  be  willing  to  state  or  present  their  policies  or 
views  on  these  issues? 

(2)  What  national  controls  are  already  in  force  governing  the 
development,  production,  stockpiling  or  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  agents  that  are  capable  of  being  used  or  converted  to  use 
in  the  development  or  production  of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons? 

B  Chemical  Warfare 

1.  Production 

(1)  Are  annual  production  figures  for  the  years  1968  and  19o9 
published  or  readily  available  for  the  following  chemicals:  phos- 

1 3 Ante.  pp.  341-342 
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phorus,  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
phosphorus  trichloride,  phosphorus  oxychloride,  dimethylphos- 
phite,  methylphosphonic  dichloride,  diethylamino  ethyl  alcohol, 
pinacolyl  alcohol,  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene),  hydrogen  cya¬ 
nide,  cyanogen  chloride,  thiodiglycol,  sulphur  dichloride,  ethy¬ 
lene,  all  organosphosphorus  compounds  with  a  toxicity  less  than 
200  micrograms  per  Kg  intravenously? 

(2)  Is  information  concerning  end-products  of  these  chemicals 
available  and  are  governments  prepared  to  collect  and  provide  such 
data? 

(3)  Is  governmental  approval  or  licensing  required  for  the 
production  of  any  of  the  above  chemicals  or  for  products  using 
these  chemicals  in  their  production? 

(4)  Is  it  feasible  to  obtain  information  concerning  all  govern¬ 
mental  and  non-governmental  facilities  producing  or  using  any  of 
the  above  chemicals? 

II.  Stockpiling  of  Chemicals 


(1)  Are  figures  available  for  1968  and  1969  on  quantities  of  the 
above  chemicals  or  end-products  that  are  stockpiled  in  the 
countries  concerned? 

(2)  Would  governments  be  prepared  to  provide  a  list  of 
locations  where  any  of  the  above  chemicals  or  end-products 
derived  from  them  are  stockpiled? 

(3)  Are  export  or  import  permits  or  declarations  required  and 
if  so  are  any  of  the  above  chemicals  or  end-products  derived  from 
them  imported  or  exported  from  the  country? 

(4)  Is  it  possible  to  identify  the  importer  or  exporter? 

(5)  What  safety  regulations  are  applicable  to  the  production, 
stockpiling  and  transportation  of  any  of  the  above  chemicals? 

III.  Research  and  Development 


(1)  Arc  the  locations  and  descriptions  of  government  con¬ 
trolled  facilities  for  research  and  development  of  chemical  agents 
and  similar  information  concerning  all  non-governmental  research 
and  development  facilities  available  or  can  tbeoe  be  provided? 

(2)  Under  what  conditions  would  governments  be  willing  to 
consider  the  cessation  of  all  training  of  troops  for  offensive  action 
related  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare? 

Japanese  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Question  of  the  Prohibition  of 
Chemical  Weapons,  August  6,  19701 

1.  Report  of  statistics 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  verification  of  compliance  with  the 
prohibition  of  the  production  of  chemical  agents,  we  shall  have  to 

' CCD/301 ,  Aug.  6.  1970. 
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be  content  with  recourse  toad  hoc  inspections  based  on  complaint 
procedures.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a 
reporting  system  on  the  statistics  of  certain  chemical  substances 
concerning  the  amount  of  their  production,  preferably  on  a 
factory  basis,  exportation  and  importation  as  well  as  consumption 
for  different  purposes,  so  that  those  statistics  might  be  used  as 
part  of  the  data  forming  the  evidence  for  a  possible  complaint. 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  report  the  statistics  of  all  chemical 
substances,  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  items  to 
be  reported  on.  We  feel  that  a  certain  level  of  lethal  dose  by 
hypodermic  injection  could  be  employed  as  a  criterion  for  this 
purpose.  In  suggesting  this,  we  have  taken  into  account  the  ''act 
that  the  information  we  have  on  the  lethal  dose  of  various 
chemicals  has  been  obtained  more  from  experiments  on  animals 
by  hypodermic  injection  than  from  those  by  intraperitoneal  or 
intravenous  injection  or  by  dosing  through  their  mouths. 

As  the  level  of  lethal  dose  (LD  50)  to  be  employed  as  the 
criterion,  we  suggest  0.5  milligrams  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 
That  suggestion  is  based  on  the  consideration  that  among 
organophosphorus  compounds,  which  have  the  most  poisonous 
effects  of  all  chemically  synthesized  substances  today,  none,  having 
a  poisonous  effect  net  less  than  the  level  mentioned  above,  is  used 
for  peaceful  purposes.  A  dose  of  0.5  milligrams  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight  by  hypodermic  injection  has  a  lethal  effect  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  dose  of  about  1.0  milligram  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  administered  through  the  mouth. 

(2)  The  following  are  thp  categories  which  the  chemical 
substances  mentioned  above  come  under. 

(a)  Nerve  agents  (e.g.) 

VX 

Sarin 

Soman 

Tabun 

Diethoxyphosphorylthiocholine 
Diethyl-S-(2-triethylarnmoniurn-ethyl)-  thiophosphate 
Dimethyl-S-[2-(S'-ethyi-S'-ethylthioethyl- 
sulfonium)-ethyl }  -thiophosphate 

(b)  Toxins  (e.g.) 

Botulinus  toxin 

Tetrcdotoxin 

Ricin 

Shikkimotoxin 

(c)  Alkaloids 

Aconitine 

Gelsemicine 

(d)  Plant  heart  poisons  (Cardiac-active  glycoside) 

Scillaren 
Digi  toxin 
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The  substances  listed  in  (a)  are  nerve  agents  of  the  organo- 
phosphorus  family.  Although  they  do  have  the  same  effects  as 
ordinary  insecticides  and  bacteriocides,  they  are  unsuitable  for 
such  peaceful  purposes  because  their  toxic  effects  are  much  too 
powerful.  Toxins,  alkaloids  and  plant  heart  poisons  are  chemical 
substances  derived  from  animals,  plants  or  microbes.  While  toxins 
are  high  molecular  substances  consisting  mainly  of  protein  and 
have  an  antigenous  effect,  alkaloids  are  low  molecular  substances 
and  have  no  antigenous  effects.  Alkaloids  and  plant  heart  poisons 
are  used  for  medical  purposes  in  very  small  doses.  Although  some 
of  the  alkaloids  and  plant  heart  poisons  may  be  chemically 
synthesized  for  academic  purposes,  it  is  through  the  extraction 
from  plants  that  those  substances  are  produced  in  any  significant 
quantity. 

(3)  On  the  basis  of  the  above  considerations,  relevant  items  to 
be  reported  on  would  be  nerve  agents  of  the  organophos- 
phorus  f?*why  and  the  intermediates  in  their  production.  Since 
nerve  agents  themselves  cannot  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
should  be  unconditionally  prohibited,  it  would  not  make  sense  to 
require  statistics  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  items  to  be  reported 
on  could  be  limited  to  the  following  seven  kinds  of  substances: 
yellow  phosphorus,  phosphorus  trichloride,  phosphorus  oxy¬ 
chloride,  phosphorus  pentachloride,  phosphorus  pentasulfide,  di- 
methylphosphite  and  methylphosphonic  dichloride.  They  are  inter¬ 
mediates  not  only  in  the  production  of  nerve  agents  but  also  in 
industry  for  peaceful  purposes. 

If  new  chemical  substances  were  discovered  whose  poisonous 
effect  equals  or  exceeds  the  level  mentioned  earlier,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  addition  of  such  substances  and  their 
intermediates  to  the  list  of  items  to  t.  reported  on.  In  order  to  do 
this,  those  chemicals  whose  poisonous  effects  are  reported  in 
academic  periodicals  or  meetings  to  be  the  same  or  more  than  the 
level  suggested  above  and  new  chemicals  which  have  been  made 
public  without  any  reference  to  their  toxic  effects  and  which 
experts  picked  out  as  those  which  might  have  considerable  toxic 
effects  must  be  tested  by  an  appropriate  international  research 
institute. 

2.  Technical  method  of  on-site  inspection 

As  a  possible  technical  method  of  on-site  inspection  of  the 
production  of  chemical  agents,  the  following  one  might  be 
considered. 

In  recent  years  techniques  of  microanalysis  have  been  developed 
to  check  quantitatively  the  contamination  of  rivers  oi  living  things 
by  agricultural  chemicals.  Those  techniques  could  also  be  applied 
in  on-site  inspections.  For  instance,  we  should  be  able  to  apply 
improved  gaschromatography  to  microanalyze  substances  from  the 
chemical  plant  concerned  existing  in  very  small  quantities  in  liquid 
wastes,  the  soil  and  dust  in  and  around  the  premises,  on  the 
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production  devices  or  on  the  workers’  clothes.  If  an  emission 
electrode  for  a  flame  thermionic  detector  is  attached  to  the  nozzle 
of  a  flame  ionization  detector  in  gaschromatography,  a  high 
sensitivity  will  be  shown  by  phosphorus  compounds  and  the 
minimum  amount  detectable  will  be  1  x  10_1 3g/sec.  Therefore,  by 
using  this  method  of  gaschromatography,  it  would  be  possible  to 
identify  an  unknown  substance  contained  in  a  sample  by 
comparing  its  retention  time  with  that  of  authentic  substances, 
such  as  VX. 

Even  when  the  substance  itself  cannot  be  identified  through  the 
method  described  above,  we  could  obtain  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  by  detecting  the  phosphorus,  halogens  and  sulphur  possibly 
contained  in  the  substance.  If  we  use  a  coulometry  detector,  the 
minimum  amount  required  for  detecting  sulphur  and  halogen 
compounds  will  be  1  x  10"*  g.  Employing  that  method  in 
combination  with  other  analytical  methods,  it  might  be  possible 
even  to  determine  the  chemical  structure  of  the  unknown 
substance. 

VX,  Sarin  and  Soman  have  in  their  structures  phosphorus- 
methyl  (alkyl)  bonds  which  do  not  cleave  in  mild  decomposition. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  useful  for  the  detection  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  production  and  stockpiling  of  nerve  agents  of  the  organo- 
phosphorus  family  to  check  whether  chemicals  with  phosphorus- 
methyl  (alkyl)  bonds  might  be  found  in  liquid  wastes,  etc. 

Yugoslav  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Elements  for  a  System  of  Control 

of  the  Complete  Prohibition  of  Chemical  and  Biological 

Weapons,  August  6,  I9701 

Consideration  of  the  complex  problem  of  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  clearly  indicates,  that  in  the  assessment  of  most 
countries  it  is  indispensable  and  possible  to  reach  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  biological  agents 
for  war  purposes  and  on  their  elimination  from  existing  arsenals. 

Consideration  of  this  question  has  also  demonstrated  that  one 
of  the  key  problems  of  its  solution  is  the  question  of  control  or 
verification  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  under  a  treaty  on 
the  total  prohibition  of  these  weapons. 

A  study  of  the  question  of  control  leads  to  certain  conclusions 
which  could  provide  a  basis  for  further  efforts: 

First,  there  is  a  need  to  control  the  fulfilment  of  the  complete 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  under  the  treaty. 

Second,  it  appears  that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  a  type 
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of  control  that  would  be  appropriate,  adequate  and  politically 
acceptable  even  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  world 
today. 

Third,  the  success  of  the  control  will  largely  depend  on  the 
degree  of  political  readiness  on  the  part  of  governments  to  accept 
control.  Technical  problems  do  exist,  but  their  solution  seems  to 
be  possible  if  a  positive  political  decision  is  taken 

Control  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  in  order  to  be  purposeful  and  at  the  same  time  politically 
acceptable,  should  above  all  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  should  be  effective  to  the  point  of  leaving  no  possibility 
for  secret  violation  of  the  treaty  of  major  significance. 

2.  It  should  not  inflict  commercial  or  other  damage  through 
the  disclosure  of  industrial,  scientific  oi  other  secrets. 

3.  Its  functioning  should  be  relatively  easy  and  simple,  at  both 
the  national  and  international  level. 

4.  The  cost  of  control  system  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  one  hundred  per 
cent  control  over  all  institutions  and  installations  which  could  be 
utilized  for  research,  development  and  production  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  However,  such  control  is  not  necessary  to 
achieve  the  desired  objective. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  not  be  possible  by  any  reasonable 
kind  of  control  to  prevent  the  clandestine  production  of  limited 
quantities  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  which  would  have 
no  real  military  significance. 

In  devising  such  a  control  system  the  overall  operation  of  which 
would  provide  sufficient  guarantees  for  each  party  to  a  treaty,  two 
categories  of  measures  may  be  required: 


1  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  MEASURES  OF  RENUNCIATION  AND 
SELF-CONTROL  BY  EACH  COUNTRY 

(a)  The  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  research  for  weapons 
purposes  and  of  the  development,  production  or  stockpiling  of 
agents  for  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

(b)  The  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  compulsory  publication  ot 
certain  data  from  this  sphere,  which  would  facilitate  international 
control,  as  for  instance,  the  names  of  institutions  and  facilities 
engaged  in  or  which,  by  their  nature,  could  engage  in  the  activities 
prohibited  under  th  treaty.  Certain  data  concerning  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  materials  or  agents  which  could  be  used  for  the 
production  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons  would  be  regularly 
submitted  to  an  international  organ.  The  general  list  of  such  data 
would  be  established  by  the  treaty  itself,  in  an  annex. 

(c)  The  taking  and  promulgation  of  a  decision  to  eliminate 
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existing  stockpiles  and  to  abolish  proving  grounds  for  the  testing 
of  these  weapons,  and  all  installations  related  exclusively  to  such 
weapons. 

(d)  The  cessation  of  training  of  troops  in  the  use  of  cnemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  the  deletion  from  army  manuals  of  all 
such  instructions  with  the  exception  of  those  sections  dealing  with 
protection  against  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  treaty  on  the  Complete  Prohibition  of 
All  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  will  also  preserve  the  rights 
of  countries  to  continue  research,  development  and  production  of 
means  of  protection. 

Some  of  the  present  military  institutions  in  this  field  could  be 
re-adapted  for  research  work  for  peaceful  purposes  or  for 
protection,  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  die  treaty  regulating 
these  matters. 

In  enacting  such  laws,  an  exception  could  be  made,  in  line  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  Complete  Prohibition  of 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons,  for  types  and  quantities  of 
agents  used  for  riot  control  purposes  within  the  country. 

The  enforcement  of  these  laws  would  be  left  up  to  each 
individual  state. 

National  legislative  measures  of  renunciation  and  self-control 
should  represent  the  most  important  group  of  measures  and  the 
main  deterrent  to  possible  violation  of  the  treaty  on  the  complete 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

All  national  legislative  measures  of  renunciation  and  self-control 
by  each  country  should  be  preceded  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
placing  under  civilian  administration  or  control-the  Ministry  of 
Health,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  or  a  similar  organ-all  institutions 
now  engaged  in  the  research,  development  or  production  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Such  a  measure  would  signif¬ 
icantly  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  and  reduce  the 
possibilities  for  illegal  production  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

2  MEASURES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL 

(a)  The  collection  of  certain  data  which  States  would  publish 
and  report  in  line  with  their  internal  legislation  (Item  (b)  from  the 
first  group  of  measures),  and  other  relevant  information  which 
could  indicate  whether  any  prohibited  activity  was  being  under¬ 
taken. 

The  collection,  receipt  of  reports  and  analysis  of  these  data 
would  be  carried  out  by  an  international  organ,  one  of  those 
already  in  existence  or  one  that  would  be  especially  set  up  for  this 
purpose,  which  might  also  discharge  other  functions  in  connexion 
with  the  control  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

(b)  Governments  should,  at  their  own  initiative,  and  within  the 
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framework  of  consultations  and  co-operation  in  good  faith,  if  the 
need  arises,  make  it  possible  through  an  appropriately  regulated 
procedure,  in  accordance  with  the  concept  of  verification  by 
challenge,  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  activity  on  their  territory 
prohibited  by  the  treaty. 

(c)  The  complaints  procedure  to  the  Security  Council. 

PROCEDURE  IN  CASE  OF  SUSPICION  OF  VIOLATION 

In  case  any  party  to  the  treaty  harbours  any  doubts  about  the 
implementation  of  provisions  of  the  treaty  by  any  other  party,  it 
should  enter  into  discussions  and  consultations  with  such  other 
party  with  a  view  to  clarifying  the  situation  and  removing  such 
doubts. 

In  case  of  suspicion  that  the  treaty  on  the  complete  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  has  been  violated,  a  State 
harbouring  the  suspicion  should  inform  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
and  also  apply  to  the  international  organ,  submitting  the  necessary 
information  for  the  purpose  of  preliminary  investigation,  which 
should  be  provided  for. 

On  this  basis,  the  international  oigan  would  contact  the  state 
under  suspicion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  relevant  enquiries  or 
conducting  a  preliminary  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  the 
suspicion  is  founded. 

If  the  procedure  undertaken  does  not  yield  a  satisfactory 
solution,  the  country  under  suspicion  may  offer  verification  under 
the  “verification  by  challenge”  procedure. 

If  the  State  harbouring  the  suspicion  considers  it  has  not 
received  a  satisfactory  reply  after  this  procedure,  it  may  address 
itself  to  the  Security  Council  which  would  endeavour  urgently  to 
find  a  solution. 

The  right  of  countries  to  address  themselves  to  the  Security 
Council  remains  unaffected  and  they  may  resort  to  it  at  any  stage 
of  the  above  procedure. 

Soviet  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Complete  Prohibition  of  Chemical 

and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  August  6,  1970* 

1.  The  main  problem  as  regards  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  is  to  achieve  their  complete  prohibition,  namely  the 
prohibition  of  their  use,  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
and  the  destruction  of  stocks  of  such  weapons. 

The  problem  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons  is  solved  by  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 2  This 
Protocol,  to  which  about  seventy  States  are  parties,  embodies  an 


' CC'I)/ 303.  Aug.  6.  1970. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  19 69.  pp.  764-765 
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important  and  generally  recognized  rule  of  international  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare 
methods.  It  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Protocol  has 
recently  been  ratified  by  Japan  and  Brazil.  However,  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  a  very  highly  developed  chemical 
industry  and  produces  and  uses  chemical  means  of  warfare,  is  as 
y2t  not  a  party  to  it.  In  the  present  situation,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  general  renunciation  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  thereby  make  the  Geneva  Protocol 
more  effective,  all  States  of  military  importance,  and  in  particular 
the  United  States  of  America,  must  by  acceding  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  undertake  not  to  use  chemical  or  bacteriological  means 
for  military  purposes. 

The  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
States  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  such 
weapons  and  by  their  undertaking  to  destroy  such  weapons.  It  is 
this  solution  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  which  is  envisaged  in  the  draft  convention  of  the  nine 
socialist  countries.3 

2.  The  conclusion  of  a  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weap¬ 
ons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such  weapons,  widely  acceded  to  by 
Stages  throughout  the  world,  is  aimed  to  lead  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  such  weapons.  This  would  complete  the  process 
which  was  initiated  by  the  conclusion  of  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.  It  would  also  solve  the  question  of  the  reservations  to 
the  Protocol  entered  by  a  number  of  States.  Those  reservations, 
which  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Protocol  are  binding  only  with  respect  to  Std^s  which  are  Parties 
and  that  they  cease  to  be  binding  with  respect  to  any  State  whose 
armed  forces  do  not  observe  the  restrictions  laid  down  in  the 
Protocol,  have  played  their  part  in  preventing  the  unleashing  of  a 
war  involving  the  widespread  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
methods.  The  reservations  served  as  the  basis  for  the  warning 
issued  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  Government  of  Hitler  Germany 
concerning  the  possible  use  of  chemical  weapons  by  the  latter 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

The  conclusion  of  a  convention  aimed  at  the  complete 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  from  the 
military  arsenals  of  States  will  make  the  question  of  reservations 
to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  superfluous. 

3.  The  proposal  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  conclude  a 
convention  solely  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons4  not 
only  fails  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  but  in  essence  means  the 


’Ibid  ,  pp  455-4<7 
4 1 bid.  pp.  431  ft. 
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expansion  and  legalization  of  chemical  means  of  warfare.  Given 
the  present  rapid  progress  of  science  and  technology,  it  is  precisely 
the  chemical  weapons  which  present  the  greatest  danger,  since 
they  have  assumed  an  important  place  in  the  armed  forces  of  a 
number  of  States.  Such  weapons  have  already  been  widely  used  in 
the  past  and  are  being  used  at  the  present  time.  It  is  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  the  use  of  biological  weapons  involves 
tremendous  risks,  even  to  the  country  that  might  use  them  as  a 
means  of  warfare. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  have  consistently  been 
considered  together  in  view  of  the  common  characteristics  of  these 
types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  is  provided  for  in  a  single 
international  instrument- the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Attempts 
to  adopt  a  different  approach  to  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  and  biological  weapons  and  proposals  to  provide  for  their 
prohibition  in  separate  agreements  will  mean  undermining  the 
existing  generally  recognized  rules  of  international  law  embodied 
in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  which  adopts  a  unified  approach  to 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  alike.  In  these 
conditions,  the  implementation  of  the  United  Kingdom  proposal, 
which  is  based  on  a  separate  approach  to  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons  and  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  the  latter 
alone,  constitutes  a  direct  danger  in  that  it  will  promote  the 
build-up  by  States  of  arsenals  of  chemical  weapons  and  increase 
the  risk  of  the  use  of  such  weapons  in  international  conflicts. 

4.  The  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weap¬ 
ons  and  on  their  destruction,  proposed  by  the  nine  socialist 
countries,  contains  provisions  ensuring  the  strict  observance  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  by  the  parties  to  the  convention.  Those 
provisions  have  been  arrived  at  on  the  assumption  that  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  international  verification  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  are  or  are  not 
being  produced  in  a  given  country  is  an  exceptionally  complex  and 
practically  impossible  task,  since  the  process  of  manufacturing 
chemical  and  bacteriological  substances  for  peaceful  purposes  is 
essentially  no  different  from  that  of  their  production  for  military 
purposes  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most  reasonable  method 
is  control  exercised  by  national  Governments,  each  of  which  will 
thus  be  internationally  responsible  for  ensuring  that  not  a  single 
industrial  undertaking  or  citizen  in  its  country  engages  in  the 
development  or  production  of  chemical  or  bacteriological  w  eapons 
and  that  no  such  weapons  are  being  stockpiled  in  the  country’s 
military  arsenals.  The  relevant  provisions  are  contained  in  articles  4 
and  5  of  the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the  socialist  countries. 
They  are  supplemented  by  article  6,  whereby  the  parties  to  the 
convention  undertake  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  one  another  in 
solving  problems  connected  with  the  application  of  the  convention. 
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Of  great  importar.ee  also  are  the  additions  to  the  draft 
convention  of  the  socialist  countries,  sponsored  by  Hungary, 
Mongolia  and  Poland,  concerning  the  involvement  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  in  the  investigation  of  cases  of  violation 
of  the  convention.5 

The  measures  embodied  in  the  draft  convention  of  the  nine 
socialist  States  for  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the  convention 
are  sufficiently  strict  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  flexible, 
and  they  enable  the  Governments  themselves  to  choose  such 
methods  of  control  as,  in  their  view,  will  most  effectively 
guarantee  implementation  of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  Those 
measures  do  not  limit  the  right  of  States,  if  they  so  wish  and  if 
they  reach  agreement  on  the  matter,  to  have  recourse  to  methods 
of  an  international  character.  That  possibility  is  covered  by  tne 
provisions  of  article  6. 

5.  A  number  of  proposals  put  forward  by  members  of  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Committee,  including  Sweden, 6  Morocco7  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,8  with  a  view  to  developing  the  system  of  control  envisaged  in 
the  draft  convention  of  the  nine  Socialist  countries,  are  interesting 
and  merit  careful  consideration  and  further  elaboration 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  obviously  necessary  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  considering  the  political  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  control  over  such  prohibition.  The  attempts  being 
made  to  base  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  just  the  study  of  the 
technical  features  of  the  problem  of  control  may  hinder  or  in  any 
case  considerably  delay  the  adoption  of  a  political  decision,  which 
is  necessarily  the  priority  task  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Past  experi¬ 
ence,  and  in  particular  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
shows  that  channelling  disarmament  discussions  along  the  lines  of 
technical  expertise  and  deferment  of  political  decisions  resulted  in 
failure  to  reach  nn  agreement.  This  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
during  consider  :t»on  of  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 


Additional  Italian  Working  Paper  on  the  Problem  of  Controls 
Over  Chemical  Weapons,  August  6,  1V701 

( 1 )  In  the  working  paper  tabled  by  the  Italian  delegation  on  June 
30,  19705  the  following  concepts  were,  in  particular,  stressed:  (a) 


* Ante ,  P  140. 

4 Ante ,  pp,  132-140. 

"Ante,  pp  341-342. 

*  Supra. 

' CCD/304  .»ug.  6,  1970.  The  paper  was  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament. 

'Ante.  pp.  270-272 
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the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  cf  conlr.I::  llS  ?till  the 
major  problem  among  those  that  the  Committee  wii*  have  to  solve 
with  a  view  to  achieving  an  agreement  for  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  weapons;  (b)  the  problem  of  controls  presents  some 
aspects  that  are  predominantly  scientific  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  essential  before  the  various  delegations  can  profitably 
embark  on  the  discussion  of  a  draft  treaty;  (c)  for  the  purposes  of 
such  discussion,  the  technical  studies  which  are  already  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  should  be  appropriately  supplemented 
by  a  specific  study  on  the  problem  of  controls  of  chemical 
weapons  to  be  undertaken  by  a  special  group  of  experts;  (d)  the 
Committee  should  itself  guide  the  group  on  its  labours  deciding 
beforehand  the  lines  on  which  it  should  work  and  the  specific 
subjects  with  which  it  should  deal. 

(2)  During  the  informal  meeting  held  on  August  5,  1970  and 
on  other  previous  occasions,  many  delegations  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  discussions  of  the  Committee  by  presenting 
their  views  and  asking  technical  questions  on  the  problem  of 
controls  over  chemical  weapons. 

The  Italian  delegation  wishes,  on  its  part,  to  formulate  a 
number  of  questions  of  technical  nature,  in  the  hope  that  this  may 
help  the  work  of  the  Committee: 

(a)  Assuming  that,  for  the  substances  listed  in  the  Japanese  and 
Canadian  papers3  a  control  problem  arises  only  when  considerable 
quantities  are  involved,  is  it  possible  to  establish,  by  mutual 
consent,  a  listing  of  the  large  chemical  industries  which  produce 
and  practically  control  the  products  concerned9 

(b)  Taking  for  granted  that  such  a  possibility  exists,  does  the 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  these  substances  are  mainly  used  by 
big  industries  involved  in  peaceful  proauction  make  it  easier  to 
control  any  leak  of  such  products  towards  non-peaceful  uses? 

(c)  Granted  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  possible  to  exercise  an 
overall  control  of  the  production  and  the  flow  of  these  substances, 
what  is  then  the  minimum  percentage  variation  which,  if  not 
justified  on  economic  grounds,  could  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  final  destination  is  not  meant  for  peaceful  uses? 

(d)  If  a  percentage  variation  of  a  specific  factor  in  itself  is  not 
suitable  as  an  indicator  as  to  the  destination  of  the  product  for 
warfare  puiposes,  could  this  same  factor  acquire  a  de  ;sive 
importance  when  combined  with  the  percentage  variation  of 
another  factor  related  to  the  former? 

(e)  Does  an  international  organization  exist  which  could 
contribute  effectively  to  verifying  the  production  and  the  flow  of 
the  substances  concerned  and,  if  it  exists,  could  it  include  this  task 
in  its  present  structure  or  could  it  do  so  through  minor  structural 
and  organizational  changes? 


*  CCD/ 288  tndanre,  pp.  375-379. 
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(f)  Taking  for  granted  that  such  an  organization  exists,  could 
its  contribution  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  founded  suspicion  that 
a  violation  has  been  committed  and  thus  justify  a  complaint? 

(g)  Could  the  present  trend  which  aims  at  eliminating  phos¬ 
phates  organic  compounds  as  insecticides  help  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  controls? 

(3)  In  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  delegation  technical  docu¬ 
ments  such  as  the  ones  mentioned  above  represent  examples  of  the 
very  contributions  which,  in  woricing  paper  CCD/289,  we  sug¬ 
gested  should  be  tabled  by  the  various  delegations  to  the  C.C.D. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  paragraph  5  (c)  of  die  same  working 
paper  it  was  proposed  that  “each  delegation  should  instruct  the 
appropriate  body  in  its  own  country  to  suggest  a  list  of  specific 
technical  themes  to  be  developed  and  studied  in  more  detail”. 

We  believe,  however,  that  tabling  such  technical  documents 
cannot  be  considered  sufficient  in  itself.  In  our  opinion,  more 
appropriate  methods  should  be  envisaged  so  that  contributions  by 
individual  countries  could  be  fully  utilized  by  the  C.C.D. 

To  this  end,  we  supported  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  group  of 
experts  with  a  view  to  organizing  the  work  that  each  competent 
national  body  would  carry  oi  t.  Moreover,  in  order  to  enable  the 
group  of  experts  to  produce,  within  a  relatively  short  time,  a 
usefUl  document  for  the  specific  purposes  of  the  Committee,  we 
also  suggested  under  paragraph  5  b,  c,  d,  e,  of  our  working  paper,  a 
particular  procedure  according  to  which  the  group  should  be  given 
appropriate  guidance  by  the  Committee  itself. 


Canadian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Seisraological  Capabilities  in 
Detecting  and  Identifying  Underground  Nuclear  Explosions, 
August  10,  19701 


! .  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution 

At  the  XXIVth  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Canada 
proposed  a  resolution,  2604 A,  which  was  adopted  at  the  1836th 
plenary  meeting  on  December  16,  1969. 3  In  summary  form,  the 
resolution  requested  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  to 
circulate  to  governments  a  request  that  they  supply  by  May  1, 
1970,  information  concerning  seismological  Ltations  from  which 
they  would  be  prepared  to  supply  records  on  the  base  of 
guaranteeu  availability  and  to  provide  certain  information  about 
each  of  such  stations. 


1  CCL'/305,  Aug.  10,  1970. 

1  Document!  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp.  719-722. 
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This  resolution,  which  had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  tne 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD)  in  Gpr :  i 
in  1969,  was  designed  to  assist  in  clarifying  what  resources  would 
be  available  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  an  effective 
world- wide  exchange  of  seismological  information  which  would 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.3 

The  proposal  in  Resolution  26Q4A  was  exploratory  in  nature 
and  designed  to  elicit  information  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  data  records  that  could  be  made  available,  and  not  to  prejudge 
the  form  tha<  might  eventually  be  decided  for  any  exchange 
system.  The  Canadian  Delegation  believes  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  any  eventual  seismic  exchange  system  would  involve  the 
circulation  of  data  on  a  continuous,  as  tiisiinci  from,  an  ad-hoc 
basis,  or  that  the  seismic  data  exchange  concept,  if  proven  viable 
on  technical  examination,  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
any  sort  of  international  control  agency  or  data  centre. 

The  aim  of  the  resolution  was  to  achieve  a  iimited  step  of 
clarification.  This  modest  proposal  is  a  first  step  in  any  process 
whereby  seismology  could  assist  in  clarifying  for  national  states 
the  implications  of  the  essentially  political  decision  involved  in  the 
prohibition  of  underground  testing. 

2.  Response  to  Request  for  Information 

Pursuant  to  Resolution  2604A,  the  Secretary-General  circulated 
on  muary  30,  1970,  a  note  (PO 134/61 1)  soliciting  responses  to 
the  questionnaire  appended  to  the  resolution,  which  specified  the 
details  concerning  conventional  seismograph  stations  and  array 
stations  that  governments  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  Secretary- 
General. 

At  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  Canadian  assessment  or  he 
significance  of  the  returns,  54  returns  were  available:  33  counuies 
reporting  information  for  seismograph  stations  on  their  territory, 
15  countries  reporting  no  operational  seismograph  stations  on 
their  territory,  and  6  countries  indicating  that  in  their  view  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution  were  unnecessary  or  preferring  to 
maintain  a  voluntary  form  of  seismological  data  exchange  and 
including  no  data  on  seismograph  stations  in  their  returns. 

3 .  A  csessm  ent  of  Re  turns 

A  preliminary  Canadian  assessment  has  been  circulated  which 
represents  an  analysis  of  the  UN  seismological  returns  up  to  and 
including  Document  A/7967/Add.  3.  Canada  has  studied  the 
heterogeneous  network  of  stations  and  arrays  described  in  the 
returns,  and  attempted  to  find  a  way  to  define  and  describe  the 
intrinsic  potential  application  of  this  world-wide  network  to  the 


* Ibid ,  pp.  418-420. 
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detection,  location  and  identification  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  at  any  location  throughout  the  world. 

Briefly,  this  ensemble  of  stations  can  detect  P  waves  (body 
waves)  of  both  earthquakes  and  underground  explosions  down  to 
body  wave  magnitudes,  m4.0  to  m4.2  occurring  anywhere  in  the 
northern  hemisphere:  the  definition  used  involves  greater  than,  or 
equal  to,  50  per  cent  interval  probability  at  a  minimum  of  5 
stations,  and  with  a  corresponding  location  capability  between  20 
and  45  km.  When  conversion  is  made  to  90  per  cent  probability  of 
detection  of  an  event  by  at  least  five  stations,  the  lower  limit  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  betv/een  m4.5  and  m4.7.  As  the 
definitions  are  relaxed  by  reducing  the  minimum  number  of 
detecting  stations,  there  is  some  improvement  at  the  expense  of 
location  accuracy. 

Identification  is  a  much  more  severe  problem:  the  earthquake 
Rayleigh  wave  (surface  wave)  detection  capability  is  generally 
between  m4.6  and  m5.0  in  the  northern  hemisphere  with  an 
analogous  50  per  cent  probability  definition  (we  have  converted  in 
this  statement  to  body  wave  magnitudes).  An  improvement  of  0.4 
magnitude  units  is  possible  for  some  test  sites  and  station  paths 
and  matched  filtering  capability  at  certain  stations  can  produce  a 
further  improvement  of  between  0.2  and  0.3  magnitude  units. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  potential  for  a  range  m4.0  to  m4.4  for 
earthquake  Rayleigh  surface  wave  detection  at  the  50  per  cent 
probability  level,  although  this  requires  some  relaxation  of  the 
definition  used.  Again,  conversion  to  90  per  cent  probabilities 
increases  this  estimate  to  m4.5  tc  m4.9.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  detection  of  explosion  Rayleigh  waves  and  thus  for 
positive  identification  of  explosions  are  1  magnitude  higher, 
namely,  between  m5.0  and  m5.4  at  the  5G  per  cent  level  and  0.5 
magnitude  units  higher  at  the  90  per  cent  level.  Extensive  research 
could  allow  the  application  of  negative  long-period  criteria  capable 
of  producing  a  decrease  estimated  at  0.6  magnitude  units  in  these 
figures  provided  some  further  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  the 
definitions  used  is  accepted:  this  is  probably  only  satisfactory  with 
the  application  of  a  suite  of  nor:-perfect  criteria  to  the  analysis  of 
any  doubtful  event.  The  magnitude  yield  relation  varies  with  rock 
type  and  regional  effects:  m4.75  can  be  equated  with  a  yield 
between  8  and  20  ktons  in  hard  rock. 

On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary  assessment,  the  Canadian 
Delegation  recommends  extensive  studies  of  other  discriminants 
and  particularly  of  short-period  ones  for  which  signal  detection 
capability  is  more  simple  to  achieve.  The  assessment  made 
demonstrates  useful  positive  discrimination  fi>r  certain  test  sites 
down  to  m4.5  at  the  50  per  cent  probability  level  of  application. 

For  the  first  time,  as  a  result  of  the  UN  questionnaire,  a  station 
ensemble  exists  with  a  form  of  government  assurances,  or 
potential  assurances,  which  can  be  used  by  any  state  to  make  its 
own  study  of  the  problems  of  seism ological  verification.  Hiis  is  a 
fundamental  first  step,  and  the  response  on  the  whole  has  been 
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very  satisfactory.  States  should  conduct  their  own  examination  of 
this  situation,  so  that,  at  the  very  least,  a  consensus  might  emerge 
of  the  present  state-of-the-art  and  capability. 

Typical  questions  which  might  usefully  be  examined  in  assessing 
the  significance  of  the  UN  questionnaire  results  with  respect  to 
progress  towards  a  CTB  would,  in  ii».  view  of  the  Canadian 
Delegation,  include  the  following: 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  the  replies  to  the  q  lestionnaire, 
supplement  or  modify  existing  scientific  information  concerning 
seismic  facilities  for  detecting  and  identifying  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests? 

(2)  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  from  the  information  provided 
about  national  seismic  facilities,  the  extent  to  which  the  identifica¬ 
tion  capabilities  for  underground  nuclear  explosions  may  be 
improved  through  guaranteed  international  access  to  additional 
seism ological  data? 

(3)  Have  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  identified  any  sectors 
of  the  globe  or  geographic  areas  for  which  the  levels  of  nuclear 
explosion  identification  are  perceptibly  higher  or  lower  than 
average?  Would  these  areas  be  of  vital  significance  in  the 
enforcement  of  any  Comprehensive  Test  Ban? 

(4)  Could  the  response  of  governments  to  the  Secretary-Gener¬ 
al’s  questionnaire  help  such  governments  identify  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  seismic  detection  techniques, 
or  would  any  further  information  be  required  for  this  purpose? 

(5)  Is  further  examination  warranted  into  the  concept  of  the 
international  exchange  of  seismic  data,  as  well  as  into  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  data  that  may  be  made  available  from  national 
means  of  identification? 

(6)  Do  the  results  of  this  survey  warrant  further  consultation  in 
the  near  future  among  nations  ready  to  contribute  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facilities  for  identification  of  nuclear  explosions  by  seis- 
mological  means,  and  to  an  examination  of  the  most  effective  attain¬ 
able  measures  to  supplement  the  Partial  Test  Ban  of  1963?4 

(7)  Is  it  possible  yet  to  establish  the  degree  to  which  national 
verification  procedures  may  be  adequate,  with  or  without  an 
international  exchange  of  seismic  data,  and  the  degree  to  which  a 
prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests  could  be  effective  on 
either  basis? 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  General  nnd 

Complete  Disarmament,  August  II,  1970* 

The  Soviet  delegation  intends  today  to  present  some  considera¬ 
tions  concerning  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment. 

7  H. 1963.  pp.  291-293. 
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20.  Speaking  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  favour  of  the 
renewal  in  the  Committee  of  the  discussion  of  that  problem,2  we 
had  in  mind  that  such  a  discussion  might  help  to  find  the  most 
rational  and  mutually  acceptable  ways  of  approaching  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of,  and  agreement  on,  a  programme  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  problem  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  has  been  referred  to  by  all 
members  of  the  Committee  in  their  statements  during  the  spring 
and  summer  session  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
concrete  considerations  nave  been  advanced  and  suggestions  made 
which  deserve  detailed  study  and  analysis.  In  cur  statement  today 
we  intend  to  comment  on  some  of  the  matters  which  have  been 
touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

21.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  in  favour  of  the 
elaboration  of  a  disarmament  programme.  In  the  past  we 
submitted  a  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.3  It 
was  based  on  a  number  of  principles  which  in  our  opinion  have 
lost  none  of  their  significance.  We  are  referring  to  the  1961  Joint 
Statement  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarm .merit  Negotiations,4  which  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  sixteenth 
session  (resolution  1660  (XVI))  and  which  recommended  our 
Committee  to  base  its  discussion  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  upon  those  principles.5  We  share  the  view  of 
delegations  which  believe  that  the  disarmament  programme  must 
be  realistic  and  flexible,  and  that  it  must  be  based  on  the  aims  and 
principles  previously  defined  and  on  the  results  which  have  so  far 
been  achieved  by  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  We  also 
agree  with  the  view  of  the  representative  of  Yugoslavia  that  the 
preparation  of  such  a  programme 

.  . .  should  not  degenerate  into  an  end  in  iiself,  nor  should  the  debate  on  the  programme 
be  permitted  to  drag  on  ad  infinitum  or  to  overshadow  efforts  dealing  with  individual 
urgent  issues  in  this  field* 

22.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  delegation  believes  thai  the 
disarmament  programme  should  not  be  linked  chronologically  to 
any  “decade”  or  even  two  decades.  It  would  hardly  be  very 
appropriate  to  fix  a  timetable  for  reaching  agreement.  Our  task  is 
to  achieve  the  earliest  possible  agreement  on,  and  implementation 
of,  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  especially  as  many  of 
them  do  not  allow  of  postponement  and  call  for  urgent  decisicn. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Mr.  Khallaf,  the 
representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  said-and  we  agree 
with  him-  the  criteria  for  establishing  a  programme  for  disarma- 


1Ar,X,  pp.  13*20. 

5  Document!  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  77-102. 
*lbid,  1961,  pp.  439-442. 

%rbid,  pp.  677-678. 
v  CD/PV.478,  p.  26. 
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ment  must  be  the  practical  possibilities,  th<.  maturity  o  1;  the 
various  questions,  and  of  course,  the  international  cbm  ate.7 

23.  As  regards  this  last  point-namely,  t'  e  ’inking  of  the 
problem  of  disarmament  with  that  of  international  security  — 
which  has  received  considerable  attention  r  the  statements  of 
many  delegations,  we  would  say  that  in  our  view  this  interrelation¬ 
ship  constitutes  an  important  element,  which  must  always  be  kept 
within  our  field  of  vision.  The  two  problems  interact  constantly.  It 
is  an  unquestionably  correct  thesis  that  a  deterioration  in  the 
international  climate  contributes  to  the  arms  race  and  that  the 
arms  race,  in  turn,  exacerbates  relations  between  States,  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  and  leads  the  world  to  the  brink  of  war’s 
crlastrop^e.  Progress  i.  disarmament  is  not  an  isolated  process;  it 
is  connected  with  the  problems  of  peace  and  security,  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  establishment  of  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence.  It  is  this  interrelationship  which  explains  why  efforts 
to  strengthen  international  security  and  achieve  disarmament 
constantly  engage  the  attention  of  all  peoples. 

24.  Basing  themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  security 
and  disarmament  are  closely  connected  some  delegations  in  the 
Committee  have  expressed  the  view  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
on  one  of  these  problems  if  the  other  is  not  solved  concurrently.  It 
seems  to  us  that  such  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  and  especially  of  the  problem  of  disarmament,  might 
result  in  further  and  sometimes  unjustified  delays  and  complica¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  tempting  to  work  out 
procedures  for  solving  both  of  these  problems  simultaneously,  but 
that  seems  hardly  feasible.  The  search  for  such  procedures  to  solve 
these  important  international  problems  might  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  solution  of  urgent  questions  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
would  be  put  off  until  progress  had  been  made  on  ensuring 
international  security.  Such  an  approach  would  result  in  the 
Committee's  having  either  to  concern  itself  with  the  elaboration  of 
subject-matter  outside  its  competence  or  to  hold  up  agreement  on 
disarmament  measures  pending  the  favourable  development  of 
international  events  and  positive  results  from  the  work  of 
international  bodies  seeking  ways  of  ensuring  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  security.  In  our  opinion,  such  an  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  disarmament  problem  would  not  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  those  positive  results. 

25.  In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  say  that  we  do  not 
share  the  view  expressed  by  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs. 
Myrdal,  that: 

...  we  should  from  now  on  specifically  seek  to  introduce  in  a  comprehensive  programme 
for  disarmament  (and  l  stress  “to  introduce  in  a  omprehensive  programme  for 
disarmament”)  direct  correlation  with  other  United  Nations  activities.  Pari  passu  with 
disarmament,  a  strengthening  must  take  pi®**  of  the  United  Nations  macnu.ety  for 
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establishing  friendly  relations;  for  settling  disputes;  for  keeping  a  watch  on  conflicts 
brewing  . . . 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  about  the  task  of  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  However,  it  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  tie 
directly  together,  in  a  single  package,  the  attainment  of  a 
disarm  ament  programme  and  an  extensive  range  of  measures  of  a 
different  kind  enumerated  in  the  statement  of  the  Swedish 
delegation.  By  acting  in  that  way  we  would  further  complicate  the 
already  d  fficult  negotiations  on  disarmament.  We  should,  rather, 
try  and  achieve  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  progress  in  our 
talks  seeking  agreement  on  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament, 
with  a  view  to  the  fact  that  success  in  these  talks  would  contribute 
to  ensuring  international  peace  and  security  and  to  the  success  of 
United  Nations  activities  in  the  latter  sphere. 

26.  In  not  sharing  the  view  that  these  two  most  important 
international  problems-disarm  ament  and  security-should  be  tied 
together  in  a  single  package,  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  minimize 
the  role  of  efforts  to  strengthen  international  security.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  always  attributed  great  significance  to  that  problem.  As 
is  known,  it  was  on  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  item 
on  the  strengthening  of  international  security  was  considered  last 
year  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  One  of  the  main 
tasks  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  will  be  the  elaboration  of  a  concrete  solution  of  that 
problem.  There  has  also  been  wide  support  for  the  proposal  of  the 
socialist  countries  concerning  the  convening  of  a  general  European 
conference  to  work  out  measures  to  ensure  security  and  the 
development  of  collaboration  in  Europe.9 

27.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  more  appropriate,  in  practical 
terms,  that  questions  of  ensuring  international  security  which  are 
not  an  integral  part  of  a  programme  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  should  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  category  of 
general  tasks  of  strengthening  international  peace  and  security, 
both  at  the  world-wide  and  at  the  regional  level.  Attempts 
between  the  two  world  wars  to  make  the  solution  of  the  above 
problems  conditional  on  one  another  did  not  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  progress  in  the  matter  of  disarmament. 

28.  Many  delegations  which  have  spoken  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Committee  have  referred  to  the  relationship 
between  general  and  complete  disarmanent  and  partial  measures 
in  this  field.  On  that  question  the  Soviet  delegation  bases  itself  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia¬ 
tions,  paragraph  8  of  which  says  that  States  participating  in  the 
negotiations  should  achieve  agreement  upon  the  total  programme 
and  that 

•tX.D/PV.478,  pp.  12-13. 

*  Documents  un  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  106-109. 
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. . .  efforts  to  ensure  early  agreement  on  and  imf  fomentation  of  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment  should  he  undertaken  without  prejudicing  progress  on  agreement  on  the  total 
programme  and  in  such  a  way  that  thase  measures  would  facilitate  and  form  part  of  that 
programme.10 

29.  Following  that  principle,  we  do  not  place  partial  measures 
of  disarmament  in  opposition  to  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment.  The  Sov;et  delegation  considers  that  the  positive  solution  of 
partial  disarmament  measures  creates  favourable  conditions  for  the 
elaboration  of  a  programme,  and  the  adoption  of  positive 
solutions,  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  On  the  other  hand,  success  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
programme  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  would  in  turn 
contribute  to  the  arrangement  and  implementation  of  partial 
measures.  Thus  the  two  problem s-partial  measures  and  general 
and  complete  disarm  ament -are  closely  interdependent;  they 
condition  one  another  and  can  be  solved  on  parallel  lines.  That  has 
already  been  bon.c  out  by  the  practice  that  has  been  follov  ed  in 
the  solution  of  disarmament  problems  so  far.  Thus,  in  the  past  few 
years  it  has  proved  possible  within  the  framework  of  the 
Committee  to  agree  upon  a  number  of  partial  measures  which  are 
integral  parts  of  the  USSR  proposal  of  1962  concerning  general 
and  complete  disarmament.*1  The  fact  that  the  difficulties  we 
encounter  in  trying  to  harmonize  the  positions  of  parties  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  seem  to  us  greater  than  those 
in  harmonizing  positions  on  partial  measures,  cannot  b?  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  we  should  concentrate  all  onr  attention  on 
partial  measures  at  the  expense  of  efforts  to  solve  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

30.  In  connexion  with  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the 
various  aspects  of  disarmament,  we  should  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  also  on  the  question  of  “equilibrium”  m  carrying  out 
measures  of  disarmament,  or  the  principle  of  balance,  which  has 
been  referred  to  here  by  many  delegations  and  in  particular  by  the 
representative  of  Sweden.  We  share  her  view  that  “balance  . . . 
cannot  mean  scrapping  gun  fo:  gun,  or  reducing  armies  soldier  for 
soldier  . .  .  ”* 2  Today  there  are  States  which  have  nuclear  ?.nd 
other  powerful  weapons,  while  most  States  do  not  possess  such 
weapons.  That  means  that  the  process  of  disarmament,  by  its  very 
nature,  cannot  be  purely  mechanical  in  the  sense  indicated  above. 

31.  This  consideration  was  taken  into  account  in  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles,  paragraph  5  of 
which  reads: 

All  measure*  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  should  be  balanced  so  that  at  no 
stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  could  any  State  or  group  of  States  gain 
military  advantage  and  that  security  is  ensured  cquaOy  for  all.1 0 


■•/»**.  1961.  pp.  441-442. 

"!bkL.  1962.  pp.  103-127;  1965.  pp.  77-102. 
•*Cv.D'PV.478,p.  17. 
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Such  a  definition  of  the  principle  of  balance  corresponds  to  the 
interests  of  all  States.  It  was  a  basic  element  of  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  For  instance,  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  first 
stage  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  1 ,900,000  men,  while  for 
other  States  it  was  recomme.ided  that  the  level  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  features  and  military 
capacity  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  country  in  question. 

32.  In  that  provision,  which  relates  to  the  principle  of  balance, 
there  is  a  general  approach:  there  is  the  idea  of  solving  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  while  the  more  detailed  figures  that  flow  from 
this  principle  for  die  armed  forces  of  particular  States  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  contracting  parties  when  elaborating  any  given 
disarmament  measure.  This  applies  both  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  to  the 
implementation  of  partial  disarmament  measures. 

33.  Speaking  of  the  principle  of  balance  in  the  process  of 
disarmament  we  should  like  to  recall  the  thesis  we  have  advanced 
that  in  the  implementation  of  important  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  including  nuclear  disarmament  and,  especially  ,  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  all  the  militarily  most  significant  States 
must  participate,  and  absolutely  all  the  nuclear  Powers.  The 
implementation  of  key  disarmament  measures  by  only  some  States 
would  create  a  situation  in  which  the  security  of  the  States 
carrying  out  the  disarmament  measures  would  be  jeopardized. 
Such  a  course  of  events  would  in  all  likelihood  lead  to  a 
deterioration  of  the  international  climate. 

34.  Delegations  in  their  statements  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  problem  of  verification  of  the  implementation  of 
disarmament  agreements.  Verification  of  disarmament  constitutes 
an  important  and  at  the  same  time  coil. /lex  problem,  inasmuch  as 
its  purpose  is  to  ensure  strict  core: pi 'ar.ee  by  all  parties  to  the 
treaty  with  their  disarmament  obligations.  Disarmament  is  feasible 
only  as  a  supervised  process.  There  must  be  adequate  guarantees 
that  no  States  are  evading  the  carrying  out  of  disarmament 
measures  and  have  no  possibility  of  stockpiling  armaments 
secretly,  thereby  creating  a  threat  to  the  security  of  other  States. 

35.  This  is  precisely  the  basis  for  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia¬ 
tions  which  says: 

All  disarmament  measures  should  e  implemented  from  beginning  to  end  under  such 
strict  and  effective  international  control  as  would  provide  firm  assurance  that  an  parties 
are  honouring  their  obligations.1 4 

It  is  our  convi,  don,  however,  that  the  implementation  of  control 
should  not  peimit  unjustified  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
States.  This  control  should  ensure  observation  of  the  fulfilment  of 
disarmament  obligations  but  should  not  serve  as  a  means  for 


1  *  Ibid. 
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observation  of,  or  spying  upon,  existing  armaments  and  should  not 
create  a  threat  to  the  national  security  of  States. 

36.  An  international  control  fystem  for  the  implementation  of 
measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  was  duly  provided 
for  in  the  1962  Soviet  draft  treaty  on  the  subject.  In  that  draft  the 
range  of  powers  of  the  international  control  bodies  is  linked  to  the 
nature  of  the  disarmament  measures  that  are  being  carried  out. 
For  instance,  for  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  armed  forces  and  of 
armaments  on-site  control  is  proposed  at  the  places  where  the 
troops  are  disbanded  and  the  armaments  destroyed,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  rockets  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  on-site 
control  would  be  carried  out  at  the  places  where  they  are  destroyed. 

3  7.  In  the  implementation  of  partial  disarmament  measures, 
too,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  considerations  of  national 
security  and  not  allow  the  verification  of  specific  partial  measures 
to  over-expand  into  unjustified  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  States  or  into  a  means  of  military  or  political  espionage. 

38.  We  believe  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  readiness  on  the 
part  of  States  to  reach  agreement  on  measures  of  disarmament, 
concrete  forms  and  methods  of  verifying  the  implementation  of 
such  measures  should  and  can  be  found  although-and  we  stress 
this  -elaborating  and  agreeing  on  forms  and  methods  of  control  is 
a  complex,  involved  process  in  which  numerous  political  and 
military-technical  factors  play  a  part.  Experience  with  disarma¬ 
ment  shows  that  where  there  was  a  will  to  adopt  appropriate 
political  solutions,  we  found  it  possible  to  work  out  mutually 
acceptable  positions  on  questions  of  verification. 

39.  The  elaboration  of  a  programme  of  disarmament  will  raise 
the  question  of  priorities  with  regard  to  the  various  disarmament 
measures.  Many  delegations  in  this  Committee  have  spoken  in 
favour  of  giving  priority  to  questions  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
Soviet  delegation  shares  that  view.  As  is  known,  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  Soviet  Union  called  for  the 
immediate  and  unconditional  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Since  then  this  question  has  been  raised  on  numerous  occasions  by 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  various  international 
forums.  Questions  of  nuclear  disarmament  are  given  pride  of  place 
in  our  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament,  where  it  is 
proposed  in  the  very  first  stage  to  eliminate  simultaneously  all  means 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  -strategic,  operational  and  tactical. 

40.  In  the  Soviet  Government’s  Memoiandum  of  l  July  1968 
on  Some  Urgent  Measures  for  Stopping  the  Arms  Race  and  for 
Disarmament  it  was  proposed  that  negotiations  should  be  started 
forthwith  on  stopping  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
reduction  of  stockpiles  of  those  weapons  and  the  subsequent  total 
prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate 
international  control.1 5 


'*Ihid.  1968 ,  pp.  466470. 
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41.  In  addition,  we  would  point  out  that  so  far  as  th®  actual 
content  of  a  disarmament  programme  is  concerned,  the  bases  for 
such  a  programme  have  already,  as  we  see  it,  been  delineated  in 
documents  available  to  members  of  the  Committee:  the  Soviet 
draft  Treaty  of  1962  on  General  and  Complete  Disarm  ament,  the 
Soviet  Governments  Memorandum  of  1968  on  Some  Urgent 
Measures  for  Stopping  the  Arms  Race  and  for  Disarmament,  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  Committee  adopted  by  the  Committee 
in  1968,1 6  and  other  documents.  These  documents  contain 
proposals  on  questions  relating  both  to  the  limitation  and 
elimination  of  armaments  and  to  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment.  They  deal  also  with  problems  of  nuclear  disarmament,  the 
reduction  of  conventional  weapons  and  armed  forces,  the  freezing 
and  reduction  of  military  budgets,  and  all  other  measures  leading 
to  the  dismantling  of  the  military  apparatus  and  the  disbanding  of 
all  armed  forces.  Finally,  those  documents  also  envisage  the 
implementation  of  partial  or  collateral  disarmament  measures. 

42.  We  realize  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  priorities  in 
the  matter  of  disarmament  presents  numerous  complications, 
inasmuch  as  the  problem  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
ensuring  the  security  of  States.  The  determination  and  approval  of 
priorities  in  the  disarmament  programme  call  for  considerable 
efforts,  which  can  yield  posh ‘re  results  only  if  there  is  goodwill 
and  a  readiness  on  the  .art  if  States  to  find  agreement  on 
measures  for  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

43.  Those  are  some  of  our  views  on  the  problems  that  have  been 
put  forward  by  delegations  during  consideration  of  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  extensive  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Committee  on  this  question  will 
doubtless  contribute  to  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
genera:  and  complete  disarmament.  We  believe  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  and  in  the  light  of  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  and  the  proposals  that  have  been  made, 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  our  future  procedure  for  agreeing 
on  the  programme,  and  subsequent  implementation,  of  measures 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament. 


Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  President  Nixon:  Geneva 
Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous,  or  Other  Gases,  August  1 1,  1970 1 


THE  PRESIDENT, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
Washington,  August  i I,  1970 


The  White  House: 

1  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 


'*Ibid,  pp.  583-584. 

1 S.  Ex.  J,  91st  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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ratification,  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925.2  The  United 
States  proposed  the  Protocol  in  1925  and  submitted  it  to  the 
Senate  in  1926.  Although  the  Senale  never  voted  on  the  question 
of  ratifying  the  Protocol,  which  was  returned  to  the  President  in 
1947,  the  United  States  has  always  supported  its  principles  and 
objectives  and  has  pledged  itself  internationally  to  observe  these 
principles.  At  present  there  are  85  parties  to  the  Protocol,  the 
most  recent  of  which,  Japan,  became  a  party  on  May  21,  1970. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major  military  power  which  is  not  a 
party. 

Recent  support  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol 
was  given  by  the  United  States  in  1966,  1968  and  1969  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States  has  voted  in  the  General 
Assembly  for  resolutions  which  called  for  “strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol”  and  invited 
“all  States  to  accede  to”  the  Protocol.3 

The  Protocol  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poison¬ 
ous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or 
devices  and  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.  The  Protocol  is 
the  basic  international  agreement  in  this  field,  and  its  principles 
have  been  observed  in  almost  all  armed  conflicts  since  1925  by 
parties  and  non-parties  alike. 

While  the  Protocol  itself  speaks  in  terms  of  flat  prohibitions  on 
the  use  of  chemical  aid  bacteriological  agents  in  war,  thirty -nine 
States  (including  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  the  United  Kingdom)  have  ratified  or  acceded  with  reserva¬ 
tions.  The  reservations  of  most  of  the  reserving  states  assert  that 
the  Protocol  is  binding  on  them  only  with  respect  to  other  parlies 
to  the  Protocol  and  limit  the  prohibitions  to  no  fimt  use. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  give  its  ad^ce  and  consent  to 
ratification  subject  to  a  reservation  as  follows: 

“That  the  said  Protocol  shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gase*,  anu  of  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials,  or  devices,  in  reg*jd  to  an  enemy  State  if  such 
State  or  any  of  its  allies  fails  to  respect  the  prohibitions  laid  down 
in  the  Protocol.” 

This  reservation  would  permit  ihe  retaliatory  use  by  the  United 
States  of  chemical  weapons  and  agents,  but  would  not  limit  in  any 
way  the  Protocol’s  prohibition  with  respect  to  biological  weapons. 

Ratification  of  the  Protocol  as  qualified  by  the  proposed 
reservation  would  put  the  United  States  in  the  following  position: 

Unlike  France,  the  Union  of  Sovie:  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  most  ether  reserving  States  the  Unite'* 


*  Document!  on  Oitcrmament,  I960,  PP-  764-765. 

*/66£,  1966,  ?p.  798-799; ibid..  1968,  pp.  793-795 .ibid.,  1969 .  pp.  717-719. 
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States  would  not  assert  by  reservation  a  limitation  of  its 
obligations  under  the  Protocol  to  the  Parties  thereto. 

Like  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  reserving  States,  the  United  States  would 
reserve  the  right  to  use  the  prohibited  chemical  agents  in 
retaliation  against  any  enemy  State  if  such  State  or  any  of  its  allies 
fails  to  respect  the  prohibitions  laid  down  in  the  Protocol. 

Unlike  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  all  but  one  other  reserving  State,  the  United 
States  would  not  assert  by  reservation  the  right  to  use  bacterio¬ 
logical  methods  of  warfare  in  retaliation. 

The  United  States  considers  that  the  term  “bacteriological 
methods  of  warfare”  as  used  in  the  Protocol  encompasses  all 
biological  methods  of  warfare  and  the  use  in  warfare  of  toxins 
however  produced. 

It  is  die  United  States  understanding  of  the  Protocol  that  it 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  in  war  of  riot-control  agents  and 
chemical  herbicides.  Smoke,  flame,  and  napalm  are  also  not 
covered  by  the  Protocol. 

The  subject  of  arms  control  as  it  relates  to  chemical  warfare  and 
biological  warfare  is  of  continuing  and  increasing  importance  in 
the  international  field.  At  the  1969  summer  session  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  the  United 
Kingdom  presented  a  draft  convention  establishing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  ban  on  the  development,  production,  stockpiling,  and  use 
of  biological  methods  of  warfare.4  In  accordance  with  your 
announcement  of  November  25,  1969  that  the  United  States 
would  associate  itself  with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  that 
draft  convention, s  we  have  taken  an  active  role  in  its  negotiation. 
Other  proposals  on  the  subject  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
have  also  been  introduced  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  other 
Governments. 

Members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  D.sarmament 
have  indicated  the  need  for  universal  adherence  to  'he  Piotocol  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  agreement  and  more  comprehensive 
measures. 

The  United  States  should  become  a  party  to  the  Wctocol  »o 
strengthen  the  general  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  chern.c'l  warfare 
and  biological  warfare  and  to  facilitate  our  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  new  arms  control  provisions  in  this  area. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS 


'Ibid. .  pp.  431  ff. 

1 Ibid .  pp.  592-593. 
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Treaty  Between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  August  12,  1970* 

The  high  contracting  parties, 

in  the  endeavor  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  and 
security  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world, 
in  the  conviction  that  peaceful  cooperation  between  states  on 
the  basis  of  the  aims  a  id  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  corresponds  it  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  and  the 
broad  interests  of  international  peace, 
in  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  previously  realized  agreed 
measures,  in  particular  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
13,  1955,  concerning  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations,2 
have  created  favorable  conditions  for  new  important  pteps  for  the 
further  development  and  strengthening  of  their  mutual  relations, 
in  die  desire  to  give  expression  in  contractual  form  to  their 
determination  to  improve  and  expand  cooperation  between  them, 
including  economic  relations  as  well  as  scientific,  technical  and 
cultural  contacts,  and  in  the  interests  of  both  states, 
have  agreed  on  the  following: 

Art.  7. -The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  regard  the  maintenance  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  the  attainment  of  an  easing  of  tensions  as  an 
important  goal  of  their  policy. 

They  affirm  their  desire  to  promote  the  normalization  of  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  the  development  of  peaceful  relations 
between  all  European  states,  and  in  doing  so  proceed  from  the 
existing  real  situation  in  this  region. 

Art.  2. -The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  be  guided  in  tueir  mutual 
relations,  as  well  as  in  questions  of  guaranteeing  European  and 
international  security,  by  the  aims  and  principles  that  are  laid 
down  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  conformity  with 
this,  they  will  solve  their  disputes  exclusively  by  peaceful  means 
and  assume  the  obligation  to  refrain,  pursuant  to  Art.  2  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  from  the  threat  of  force  or  the  use 
of  force  in  questions  that  affect  security  in  Europe  and  interna¬ 
tional  security,  as  well  as  in  their  mutual  relations. 

Art.  3. -In  conformity  with  the  aforementioned  aims  and 
principles,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Federal 
Republ*:  J  Germany  are  agreed  in  the  recognition  that  peace  in 
Eure;-,  can  be  maintained  only  if  no  one  infringes  on  the  present 
boundaries. 


'Pravde,  Aug.  13,  1970.  p.  1;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vd.  22,  oo.  33 
(Sept.  15. 1970),  pp.  2*3.  The  treaty  has  not  entered  Into  force. 

’Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Documents  on  Cenmny,  J 944-1 96 1  (Com. 
print,  87thCong.,  1st  sms.),  pp.  135-187. 
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They  undertake  the  obligation  to  respect  unreservedly  the 
territorial  integrity  of  all  states  in  Europe  in  their  present 
boundaries; 

they  declare  that  they  have  no  territorial  claims  whatever 
against  anyone,  nor  will  they  advance  such  claims  in  the  future; 

today  and  in  the  future  they  regard  the  boundaries  of  all  the 
states  in  Europe  as  inviolable,  as  they  stand  on  the  day  of  the 
signing  of  the  present  treaty,  including  the  Oder-Neisse  line,  which 
forms  the  western  frontier  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  and  the 
boundary  between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic. 

Art.  4.- The  present  treaty  between  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  does  not 
affect  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  and  agreements  previously 
concluded  by  them. 

Art.  5.  -The  present  treaty  is  subject  to  ratification  and  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  city  of  Bonn. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Moscow  on  Aug.  12,  1970,  in  two  copies, 
one  each  in  the  Russian  and  German  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  binding. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  For  the  Federal  Republic 

Socialist  Republics  of  Germany 


A.  KOSYGIN 
A.  GROMYKO 


W.  BRANDT 
W.  SCHEEL 


Swedish  Technical  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Comparison  of  Two  Systems 
for  Verification  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban,  August  12, 
19701 


1.  On  August  4,  1970,  the  delegation  of  Canada  distributed  a 
technical  paper  entitled  “a  preliminary  assessment  of  world-wide 
seismological  capabilities  in  detecting  and  identifying  underground 
nuclear  explosions  based  oh  information  submitted  by  co-opera¬ 
ting  countries  in  accordance  with  the  United  Marions  General 
Assembly  resolution  2604  A  (XXIV)”,3  see  also  Working  paptr 
CCD/3QS,  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Canada.3  These  docu¬ 
ments  describe  the  verification  capabilities,  in  terms  of  seismology 
cal  body  wave  magnitudes,  ol  those  parts  of  the  present 
seism ographic  resources  which  are  explicitly  available  for  a  global 
data  exchange.  On  July  28,  1970,  the  delegation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  tabled  the  ‘'Working  paper  on  Verification  of  r 


1 CCD/306,  Aug.  12,  1970. 

1  Document!  on  Dbenmment,  1969,  pp.  719*722. 
•Ante,  pp.  390-393. 
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Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty”,  CCD/296,  describing,  in  terms 
of  explosion  yields  and  body  wave  magnitudes,  the  verification 
capabilities  of  a  hypothetical  global  system  of  26  array  stations,  of 
which  19  remain  to  be  installed.4 

2.  The  present  paper  compares  the  identification  capabilities  of 
the  two  systems  in  terms  of  the  yield  of  underground;  nuclear 
explosions  in  hard  rock.  This  is  done  by  interpretation  of  the  body 
wave  magnitude  limits  given  ;  \c  two  above  mentioned  papers. 

3.  The  body  wave  magnitude  limits  given  in  tne  Canadian  paper 
for  the  present  data  exchange  resources  and  in  the  British  paper 
for  a  system  of  26  arrays  were  interpreted  according  to  one 
common  relationship  between  yield  W  in  kilo  tons  and  body  wave 
magnitude  mb: 


mb=3.49  +  0.93  logW  +/-  0.50 

obtained  as  a  mean  from  US  explosion  yields  and  Canadian 
magnitudes.  The  material  used  covered  yields  from  70  to  1200 
kilotons  and  its  use  here  therefore  involves  some  extrapolation. 
The  +/-  term  above  gives  the  body  wave  standard  deviation  for  a 
single  measurement  at  a  randomly  selected  station.  In  a  system  of 
stations  it  would  be  roughly  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  stations  involved.  If  tne  stations  in  the 
system  were  individually  calibrated  for  explosioa  yields,  the  +/- 
term  would  decrease  from  0.50  to  0.30.  The  relationship  above  is 
different  from  the  one  used  in  the  British  document  CCD/296, 
making  the  magnitudes  there  lower  by  about  0.4  units. 

4.  As  a  result,  the  following  yield  limits  for  detection  and 
identification  of  nuclear  explosions  in  hard  rock  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  were  obtained: 

data  exchange  todey  26  arrays 

Detection  g  kilotons  3  kilotons 

Identification  90  "  12 1  ■' 

5.  In  view  of  the  considerable  uncertainties  involved  the  two 
identification  limits  given  above  should  be  quoted  as  a  100  kiloton 
and  a  10  kiloton  system  respectively.  The  difference  between 
them  is  mainly  due  to  th~  large  number  of  long-period  arrays 
considered  in  the  26-array  system  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
interpreted  magnitudes  were  differently  calculated  in  the  two 
documents  studied.  The  British  analysis  of  the  array  system  has 
considered  the  parallel  use  of  several  identification  methods, 
whereas  the  Canadian  analysis  of  die  data  exchange  capabilities 
considered  one  identification  method  only,  by  body  and  surface 
wave  magnitudes. 

6.  The  data  exchange  system  would  improve  if  identification  by 
complexity  were  included  and  both  systems  would  improve  if 
identification  by  short  period  spectral  ratio  and  negative  identifi- 


*Ante,  pp.  342-349. 
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ca  ion  by  not  seeing  surface  waves  were  included.  The  limits 
would  also  decrease  if  the  possibilities  for  effective  compounding 
of  identification  by  different  methods  and  from  different  stations 
were  further  explored. 

7.  The  90  kiloton  limit  for  the  data  exchange  system  men 
tioried  under  paragraph  4  above  was  obtained  as  a  conservative 
compromise  between  the  40  and  150  kiloton  limits  corresponding 
to  the  alternative  body  wave  limits  5.0  and  5.5  given  on  page 
10-10  in  the  Canadian  technical  document. 

8.  The  12  k;loton  identification  limit  for  the  26-array  system 
corresponds  to  the  body  wave  magnitude  limit  4.5  referred  to  on 
page  2  of  the  British  documen  t. 

9.  Four  arrays  of  the  26  arrays  were  taken  to  be  located  in  the 
USSR.  If  they  were  left  out,  the  identification  limit  in  Central 
Asia  would  rise  to  about  20  kilotons. 

10.  The  yield  and  magnitude  material  referred  to  in  paragraph 
3  above  also  provided  the  formula 

M*-2.67  +  1.19  logW+/-  0.3 

for  the  mean  vertical  Airy  phase  magnitude  of  continental 
Rayleigh  waves.  The  two  formulae  given  above,  or  other  similar 
ones,  can  be  used  for  an  assessment  of  explosion  identification 
capability  directly  in  terms  of  hard  rock  explosion  yields  and 
continental  Rayleigh  wave  magnitudes,  thus  circumventing  the 
precarious  use  of  various  relationships  between  body  and  surface 
wave  magnitudes.  The  use  of  earthquake  body  and  surface  wave 
data  would  then  be  confined  to  the  assessment  of  the  false  alarm 
rate. 


United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Regional  Arms  Agreements,  Au¬ 
gust  12, 19701 

On  19th  April,  1966,  the  US  representative  to  the  ENDC, 
Ambassadci  William  C.  Foster,  described  in  the  ENDC  certain 
principles  for  regional  conventional  arms  limitation  agreements.2 
The  US  continues  to  believe  that  these  principles  could  provide 
the  basis  for  regional  conventional  arms  agreements  that  would 
prove  universally  beneficial  by  reducing  the  likelihood  and  the 
potential  levels  of  regional  conflict.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
agreements  based  on  these  principles  would  promote  rather  than 
undermine  the  vital  interests  of  all  the  nations  with  direct  interest 
in  the  security  of  the  region  concerned.  The  principles,  as  set  forth 
in  1966,  were  as  follows: 


'  CCD/307 .  Aug.  12,  1970. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  226-230. 
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Fint,  the  arrangement  should  contain  an  under  j  by  the  affected  countries  not  to 
acquire  from  any  source,  whether  indigenous  production  or  importation,  those  types  of 
military  equipment  which  they  agree  to  regulate.  These  would  include  the  types  of 
equipment  that  the  participants  decided  were  not  required  to  meet  their  security  needs, 
after  taking  into  account  die  effect  of  die  arrangements  on  other  nations  in  the  region. 
Restrictions  would  have  to  be  placed  on  production  as  well  as  importation.  It  would 
serve  little  purpose  if  a  country  agreed  to  forego  importation  of  certain  mlitary 
equipment  while  at  the  same  time  it  undertook  to  manufacture  such  equipment  No; 
would  a  regional  arms  race  be  averted  if  a  country  within  the  region  agreed  to  forego 
production  of  certain  cosdy  military  equipment  but  then  imported  it  from  supplier 
nations. 

Second,  die  initiative  for  an  arrangement  should  come  from  within  die  region 
concerned.  We  have  already  seen  that  constructive  initiatives  in  regional  arms  control  are 
possible.  This  Committee  cannot  itself  work  out  measures  for  particular  regions.  It  can, 
however,  provide  encouragement  and  support.  Such  support  might  be  furnished  by 
discussing  principles  such  as  die  ones  I  am  suggesting  today. 

A  third  guiding  principle  is  that  die  arrangements  should  include  all  States  in  die 
region  whose  participation  is  deemed  important  by  die  odier  participants.  An 
arrangement  could  apply,  as  agreed  by  die  participants,  to  either  an  entire  region,  a 
sub-region,  or  any  two  or  more  countries  in  the  region. 

Fourth,  potential  supplier  should  undertake  to  respect  the  regional  arrangement  by 
not  supplying  the  proscribed  types  of  equipment  to  the  affected  countries.  Suppliers 
would,  of  course,  be  free  to  continue  to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
affected  countries.  They  could  supply  equipment  of  types  not  proscribed  and  render 
other  types  of  support  and  assistance  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  defense  and  internal 
security  arrangements  of  the  affected  countries. 

Fifth,  the  arrangement  should  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  States  concerned  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  military  balance.  This  principle  should  assist  in  guarding 
against  any  possible  attempts  to  use  regional  arrangements  to  undermine  existing 
serunty  arrangements,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  States  concerned.  In  addition,  the 
arrangement  should  contain  enough  flexibility  to  permit  adjustment  to  major  changes  in 
the  political-military  environment. 

Sixth,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  satisfying  all  interested  parties  that  the 
arrangement  is  being  respected. 

We  again  commend  these  principles  to  the  Committee.  We  note, 
however,  that  they  relate  principally  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
undertaking  rather  than  to  its  arms  control  content.  We  note  also 
that  they  do  not  attempt  to  suggest  means  of  approaching  the  goal 
of  regional  armament  limitation  in  situations,  perhaps  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception,  in  which  achievement  of  a  foimal 
multilateral  arrangement  in  one  step,  and  as  a  first  step,  is 
extremely  difficult.  We  therefore  propose  three  more  guidelines 
which  touch  on  these  aspeers: 

1.  One  or  more  countries  in  a  region  might  unilaterally 
undertake  not  to  acquire  certain  types  of  expensive,  technologic¬ 
ally  advanced  combat  equipment.  Countries  ne3d  from  time  to 
time  to  replace  obsolete  and  worn  out  equipment  and  to 
modernize  their  forcer.  It  should  be  possible,  however,  to 
distinguish  the  kinds  of  equipment  suitable  for  replacing  out¬ 
moded  items  in  existing  inventories  from  the  types  of  highly 
sophisticated  equipment  whose  acquisition  would  alter  the  balance 
of  military  capabilities  within  a  region.  The  types  of  equipment 
that  countries  might  undertake  not  to  acquire  would  vary 
depending  on  the  region  in  -question,  and  it  should  be  recognized 
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that  requirements  for  weapons  systems  for  a  region  and  within  a 
region  will  change  over  time.  The  cumulative  effect  of  unilateral 
decisions  by  a  number  of  countries  not  to  acquire  certain 
categories  of  arms  might  well  lead  to  the  de  facto  exclusion  from 
Hie  region  of  major  items  of  military  equipment  The  resulting 
stabilization  of  the  arms  situation  in  the  region  could  then  serve  as 
the  basis  for  formal  agreement  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the 
principles  described  by  Ambassador  Foster. 

2.  Responding  to  the  initiatives  of  countries  in  a  region  that 
had  taken  the  unilateral  steps  described  above,  states  outside  the 
region  capable  of  supplying  the  equipment  in  question  might 
similarly  undertake,  after  consultation  with  the  countries  having 
taken  the  initiative,  not  to  turn  over  the  specified  types  of 
equipment  to  the  countries  involved.  If  other  major  suppliers  were 
to  undertake  similar  unilateral  commitments,  the  effect  would  be 
to  create  a  dual  guarantee  against  the  acquisition  of  the  specified 
types  of  equipment  by  countries  in  file  region.  This  double 
guarantee  could  be  incorporated  in  an  appropriate  agreement. 

3.  Countr  ies  might  unilaterally  undertake  to  make  available  to 
others  in  the  region  information  regarding  national  policies  as  to 
production,  purchase  or  supply  of  arms.  While  they  might  not 
wish  to  divulge  order  of  battle  or  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment,  they  might  find  no  prejudice  to  their  security  interests 
in  making  known  to  others  m^jor  policy  decisions  affecting 
acquisitions  of  armaments.  Where  appropriate,  this  information 
could  perhaps  be  disseminated  trough  existing  regional  organiza¬ 
tions.  If  the  example  set  by  one  or  more  nations  in  a  region  were 
to  stimulate  others  to  adopt  similar  practices,  the  result  might  be 
greater  mutual  understanding.  The  countries  within  a  region  that 
were  exchanging  information  on  their  arms  procurement  polici  s 
might  agree,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  to  discuss  among  themselves 
policies  regarding  specified  types  of  equipment  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  cause  new  tensions  and  imbalances  in  the  area.  In 
the  end,  some  degree  of  uniformity  of  policy  might  thus  be 
achieved  within  the  region. 

Message  From  President  Nixon  to  the  Senate*.  Additional  Protocol  0 

to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi*;on  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 

America,  August  13, 1970* 


The  White  House.  August  13, 1970. 
To  the  Senate  of .  he  United  States: 

i  transmit  herewith  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  with  a  view  to 
receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

'S.  Ex.  H,  91st  Cocg.,  ?d  mss.  Hie  tn^ty  appears  in  DocmuMtt  on  DtmHmment, 
1967,  pp.  69  fT.  Additional  Protocol  D  m.«>  !  e  found  $>it* ,  p.  83. 
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The  Additional  Protocol  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
on  April  1,  1968. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  transmit  also  the  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol  and  a  copy  oi 
the  Treaty  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  done  at  Mexico  City  February  14,  1967,  is  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  create  a  nuclear  free  zone  m  a  populated 
region  of  the  world.  The  Treaty  iz  limited  to  states  located  in  the 
Latin  American  region  and  is  already  in  force  among  16  Latin 
American  nations. 

Additional  Protocol  II  is  designed  for  nuclear-weapon  states, 
which  are  not  eligible  to  sign  the  Treaty  itself.  It  calls  upon  them 
to  respect  the  denuclearized  status  of  Latin  America,  not  to 
contribute  to  violation  of  the  Treaty,  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Treaty  parties. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  assume  these 
obligations  toward  the  Latin  American  countries  bound  by  the 
Treaty.  By  creating  this  nuclear-free  zone  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  Additional  Protocol  II  would  not  only  indicate  our 
support  for  the  Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone  but  would 
reinforce  our  other  arms  control  efforts  such  as  the  Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  to  Additional  Protocol  II  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  subject  to  the  statement  which  accompanies  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.2  That  statement,  which  is  similar 
to  the  one  made  by  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  signature,3 
expresses  our  understanding  concerning  territories  and  territorial 
claims,  transit  and  transport  privileges,  non-use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  and  the  definition  of  “nuclear  weapon”  The  statement  also 
reaffirms  our  willingness  to  make  available  nuclear  explosion 
services  for  peaceful  purposes  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  under 
appropriate  international  arrangements. 

RICHARD  NIXON. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdai)  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  die  Committee  on  Dbarmamenl,  August  13, 19701 

In  my  statement  today  I  wish  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
comprehensive  test  ban.  The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 


2 Ante.  pp.  318-322. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  204-205. 
'  CCD/PV.  487.  pp.  5-15 
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Disarmament  has  been  requested  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

...  to  continue,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  its  deliberations  on  a  treaty  banning 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests,  taking  into  account  the  proposals  already  made  in 
the  Conference  as  to  the  contents  of  such  a  treaty,  as  well  as  the  views  expressed  at  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  submit  a  special  report  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  results  of  its  deliberations.3 

3.  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  in  my  last  statement,  on  21  July, 
that  if  the  special  report  thus  requested  by  the  General  Assembly 
was  not  submitted,  or  if  the  report  was  without  substance,  “that 
will  constitute  a  particularly  glaring  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
Committee”.3  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  note  that  since  I  made  that 
statement  some  development  has  taken  place:  valuable  documen¬ 
tation  has  been  presented  and,  not  least,  we  have  had  an 
interesting  informal  meeting  on  the  subject. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that,  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  partial  test-ban  Treaty4 -seven  years  ago-  the  United  Nations 
has  been  urging  this  body  to  complete  it  and  arrive  at  a  treaty 
banning  also  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.  And  each  year  the 
Committee  has  failed  to  achieve  such  a  measure  and  has  beer  able 
to  state  in  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly  only  that  it  has 
devoted  attention  to  the  matter. 

5.  As  things  look  now,  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  justified  in 
saying  more  than  that  in  the  special  report  that  we  have  been 
asked  to  submit  this  year.  No  attempt  at  real  negotiations  on  the 
subject  has  been  made  so  far,  at  least  not  multilateral  negotiations. 
There  is  thus  no  sign  of  a  movement  forward.  Only  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  matter,  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
verification,  has  the  Committee  expended  some  effort  during  these 
very  last  weeks.  In  particular,  die  Canadian  delegation  merits 
praise  for  having  been  so  active  in  this  regard. 

6.  In  the  special  report  to  the  General  Assembly  we  should 
describe  objectively  the  state  of  the  negotiations  on  the  compre¬ 
hensive  test  ban  as  a  whole.  I  suggest  that  in  the  report  we  indicate 
the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  progress,  for  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
genuine  willingness  to  negotiate. 

7.  What  are  those  reasons?  It  would  be  stating  less  than  the 
obvious  if  we  did  not  say,  I  think,  that  we  are  waiting  for  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT)  to  give  the  green  light. 
Some  optimistic  reports  have  been  circulating  in  the  Press  recently 
indicating  that  the  prospects  are  rather  bright  for  some  sort  of 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  as  a 
result,  if  not  of  the  present  round  of  talks  in  Vienna,  perhaps  of 
the  next  round,  in  the  late  autumn  in  Helsinki.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  test-ban  issue  is  closely  tied  with  the  subject 


1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  722. 

*  Ante,  p.  333. 

'  Documents  on  Disarmanur'  >96J,  pp.  291-293. 
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matter  of  SALT-that  is,  the  freeze  and  eventual  cut  back  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapon  systems.  If  such  a  freeze  is  obtained  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  followed  more  or  less  immediately  by  a 
ban  on  further  testing. 

8.  This  link  with  SALT  ought  also  to  be  a  reason,  I  think  why 
our  Committee  should  be  active  now  and  proceed  to  prepare  the 
ground  more  thoroughly  for  the  comprehensive  test  ban  to  come. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  in  the  special  report  that  at  the 
moment  when  SALT  achieves  its  expected  results  the  preparatory 
work  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  will  be  so  well  advanced  as  to 
enable  governments  to  conclude  within  a  very  short  time  a  treaty 
banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

9.  That  leads  me  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the  initiative 
which  my  delegation  took  in  submitting  on  1  April  1969  a 
working  paper  with  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  provisions  of 
such  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.5  Perhaps 
1  may  be  allowed  to  spell  out  once  again  the  main  provisions  of 
our  proposal.  They  are  to  be  found  in  articles  I  and  II  of  our 
suggested  treaty  text. 

10.  Article  I,  paragraph  1  contains  the  prohibition  cf  all 
underground  nuclear  explosions.  Paragraph  2  of  the  same  article 
ensures  the  prohibition  of  collaboration  with  any  third  party  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  explosions.  The  content  of  both  those 
provisions  is  identical  with  that  of  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
partial  test-ban  treaty.  Paragraph  3  of  article  I  is  new,  however.  It 
provides  for  exceptions  from  the  general  prohibitory  rule  for 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  on  the  condition  that  they  are  to 
take  place  “in  conformity  with  an  international  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  separately”.  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
agreement  concerning  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  later  in  this 
statement. 

11.  To  continue  the  expose  of  the  Swedish  draft  treaty  of  last 
year  I  shall  turn  now  to  article  II,  v/hich  deals  with  the  vital  issue 
of  safeguards.  It  follows  the  pattern  of  other  S’vjdish  proposals  on 
verification  by  constituting  a  gradual  process  of  measures  of 
increasing  severity  leading,  if  necessary,  to  the  ultimate  step  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  the  fact  that  a  party  is  deemed  to  have  failed  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  clarification  of  a  particular 
event.  That  provision  is  contained  in  paragraph  4  of  article  II.  The 
preceding  paragraphs  contain  the  less  drastic  and,  so  to  speak, 
more  normal  steps  in  the  verification  process.  Thus,  paragraph  1 
contains  a  solemn  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  co-operate  in  good 
faith  to  clarify  events.  Paragraph  2  comprises  an  undertaking  by  *U 
parties  to  collaborate  in  an  effective  international  exchange  of 
seismotogicai  data  in  order  to  facilitate  the  detection,  identifica¬ 
tion  and  location  cf  underground  events.  Paragraph  3  sets  out  in 
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more  specific  terms  the  formula  by  now  well  known  as  “verifica¬ 
tion  by  challenge”.  It  gives  a  party  that  is  wrongly  suspected  of 
having  violated  the  treaty  ways  of  freeing  itself  speedily  from 
suspicion.  That  can  be  done  by  a  series  of  steps,  indicated  in  the 
paragraph,  among  which  the  suspected  party  can  choose  freely. 
According  to  paragraph  3  (a)  the  step  can  take  the  form  of 
explanations.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  3  (b)  the  party  can  make  use 
of  the  possibility  of  inviting  the  suspecting  party  and/or  any  other 
State  or  some  international  organ  to  an  inspection  of  the 
suspected  violation,  such  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  the  inviting  State  should  prescribe.  Finally,  under  paragraph 
3  (c)  the  parties  are  entitled  to  make  any  additional  proposals  as 
to  suitable  methods  of  clarification.  Under  this  rule  a  demand 
could  be  made,  for  instance,  for  an  ad  hoc  inspection  on  the 
territory  of  a  suspected  party . 

12.  In  a  statement  before  the  Committee  on  23  May  1969  I 
tried  to  deal  with  the  critics  cf  our  suggested  verification  clauses, 
because  they  had  claimed  that  the  machinery  we  had  envisaged 
was  too  weak.  I  then  tried  to  show  I  hope  in  convincing  detail, 
that  it  is  far  from  clear  that  machinery  incorpor^'iug  the 
unequivocal  right  to  obligatory  inspections  would  give  added 
assurance  against  cheating.6 

13.  Since  that  debate  took  place  here  over  a  year  ago  there  has 
been  further  progress  on  the  technical  aspects  of  verification.  I 
should  like,  therefore,  to  dwell  somewhat  on  that  subject  and  in  so 
doing  to  try  to  apply  the  method  for  the  analysis  of  verification 
problems  which  was  sketched  by  the- representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  informal  meeting  of  this  Committee 
on  5  August.  A  decision  on  verification  according  to  that  method 
would  fall  into  three  stages.  The  first  would  be  to  decide  which  of 
the  primarily  technical  proposals  were  practicable.  The  second 
would  be  to  test  the  acceptability  of  these  proposals  on  broad 
political,  social  and  ideological  grounds.  In  the  third  stage  each 
government  would  take  die  political  decision  whether  die  risk 
inherent  n  the  verification  proposal  which  remained  after  the  two 
preliminary  considerations  or  assessments  was  more  i- -cep  table 
than  being  without  any  agreement. 

14.  Consequendy,  I  shall  deal  first  with  the  developments  in 
the  iast  year  concerning  the  technical  possibilities  and  then  with 
developments,  if  any,  in  the  political  field.  These  technical  aspects 
were  treated  more  fully  at  the  informal  meeting  yesterday  but  I 
should  like  to  put  on  record  here  certain  general  lines. 

15  As  we  see  it,  the  resources  for  test-ban  monitoring  have 
much  improved  during  the  last  ye«r  and  further  improvements  are 
in  sight.  The  seism ographic  resources  of  many  countries  and  the 
data  available  from  them  are  now  compiled  in  the  weighty 
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document  present  d  by  the  Secretariat  in  accordance  with  General 
Assembly  resolution  2604  A  (XXIV).7  Important  resources  are 
thus  seen  to  be  available  for  the  implementation  of  the  idea,  which 
has  been  discussed  for  a  long  time,  of  an  organized  international 
data  exchange  to  facilitate  the  detection  and  idei>hfication  of 
underground  events.  I  can  only  regret  that  not  all  countries  have 
so  far  seen  fit  to  supply  the  Secretary-General  with  information 
for  this  listing. 

16.  We  have  already  learnt  in  the  past  that  effective  identifica¬ 
tion  without  on-site  inspection  has  generally  been  considered 
possible  for  explosions  in  hard  rock  above  some  twenty  to  sixty 
kilotons.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  remaining  has  appeared 
to  be  the  gathering  of  knowledge  about  the  behaviour  of  various 
identification  methods  at  lower  explosion  strengths.  In  terms  of 
seismic  magnitudes  one  might  say  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
magnitude  gap  to  close,  a  gap  from  magnitude  4.75  to  4.0. 
Reports  now  clearly  indicate  that  the  gap  is  being  narrowed  by 
various  technical  improvements.  One  such  development  under 
way,  which  may  help  to  close  the  gap  altogether,  is  the  application 
of  the  identification  method  which  uses  body  and  surface  wave 
magnitudes  in  regional  measurements,  and  especially  the  promising 
teleseismic  short-period  spectral  ratio  measurements.  There  have 
also  been  encouraging  reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  positive  developments  concerning  the  way  to 
explain  the  big  differences  between  the  views  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East  respectively  on  earthquake  magnitudes  and  earthquake 
statistics.  That  problem  is  clearly  very  important  for  an  assessment 
in  unison  of  identification  capabilities. 

17.  Another  positive  development  has  been  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  and  understanding  of  the  large  gains  in  identification 
capability  that  can  be  made  when  an  event  is  analysed  simultan¬ 
eously  with  data  from  several  seismographic  stations  and  according 
to  several  identification  criteria.  In  discussing  the  parallel  use  of 
several  seismographic  stations  I  am  closing  in  on  the  topic  of  the 
very  important  documents  before  us  about  the  efficiency  of  global 
networks.  Canada  has  prepared  a  working  paper  on  existing 
seismological  capabilities  in  detecting  and  identifying  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  based  on  the  information  submitted  by 
co-operating  countries  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
resolution  2604  A  (XXIV).8  The  United  Kingdom  working  paper 
deals  with  verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  through  a 
suggested,  more  comprehensive  global  network**  The  Canadian 
document  has  not  only  provided  us  with  a  timely  and  much 
needed  inventory  of  the  seismic  data  exchange  capabilities  at 
present  available  according  to  the  original  data  contained  in 

’The  resolution  appears  ibid.,  pp.  719-722.  For  the  Secretariat  report,  tee  A/7967. 

'Ante.  pp.  390-393. 

'Able.  pp.  342-349. 
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document  A/7967,  but,  what  is  more,  our  Canadian  colleagues 
have  also  reduced  this  large  material  and  have  given  us  an 
assessment  of  its  detection  and  identification  capabilities.  In 
addition,  they  have  provided  us  with  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  identification  and  with  a  number  of  important 
proposals  for  further  research  in  the  area.  We  are  certainly  grateful 
to  our  Canadian  colleagues  for  this  work. 

18.  We  have  tried  to  interpret  the  Canadian  analysis  in  the 
working  paper  which  has  just  been  circulated  in  die  official 
languages  and  which  was  presented  by  my  delegation  at  the 
informal  meeting  yesterday.10  We  found  that  the  present  data 
exchange  system  will  have  its  lower  identiLcation  limit  at  about 
100  kilotons.  That  limit  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  high  but  it  must 
be  regarded  as  provisional,  as  it  should  become  lower  after  further 
analysis  of  the  material.  That  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  Canadian 
document. 

19.  The  United  Kingdom  paper  in  turn  contains  a  study  of 
what  would  be  verified  by  a  global  network  of  twenty-six 
arrays— nineteen  of  them  remaining  to  be  installed -and  a  special 
data  processing  centre.  This  idea  would,  according  to  our  analysis 
in  our  working  paper,  provide  us  with  verification  down  to 
explosion  yields  near  ten  kilotons,  just  down  to  where  evasion 
possibilities  seem  to  emerge. 

20.  Comparing  the  United  Kingdom  twenty-six-array  idea  and 
the  Canadian  analysis  of  a  potential  data  exchange  system  based 
on  a  certain  number  of  existing  stations,  one  finds  that  the 
difference  between  the  calculated  identification  limits,  ten  and 
100  kilotons  respectively,  is  due  mainly  to  the  large  number  of 
long-period  arrays  in  the  United  Kingdom  system  and  to  the  fact 
that  die  Canadian  data  exchange  system  analysis  takes  into 
consideration  one  identification  method  only,  whereas  the  United 
Kingdom  analysis  is  based  on  a  combination  of  such  methods.  By 
the  way,  for  detection  by  short-period  waves  the  difference  is 
much  smaller-about  ten  kilotons  for  the  data  exchange  system 
and  about  three  kilotons  for  the  twenty -six-array  network. 

2 1 .  The  main  thing  is  that  both  the  Canadian  and  the  United 
Kingdom  assessments  of  capabilities  confront  us  with  a  political 
challenge:  What  is  acceptable  to  us  all  on  political,  social  and 
ideological  grounds?  Are  the  risks  connected  with  these  systems, 
which  are  certainly  not  1 00-per-cent  perfect;  acceptable  to  us  all? 
Furthermore,  are  we  ready  to  accept  the  verification  possibilities 
at  present  available  by  data  exchange  as  a  sufficient  basis  for 
banning  underground  tests?  Or  are  the  prospects  better  with  the 
United  Kingdom  proposal? 

22.  Those  questions  should  be  raised  immediately  a  follow¬ 
up  to  the  technical  considerations,  thus  moving  us  into  the  second 
and  third  stages  in  the  sequence  of  analysis  which  I  mentioned  as 
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being  necessary  for  proper  decisions.  I  think  we  may  guess  that  the 
political  acceptability  of  the  system  as  presented  in  the  Canadian 
pap  3r  is  higher  than  that  of  the  twenty-six-array  network  as 
described  by  the  United  Kingdom;  but  we  should  also  conclude 
that  the  risks  involved  would  be  higher.  Even  if  our  answers  are 
not  ready  today,  they  should  be  based  on  assessments  such  as 
those  presented  to  us  in  the  two  papers. 

23.  So  much  for  the  developments  in  regard  to  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  test-ban  verification  issue.  Now  it  remains  to  be 
asked,  have  the  politic  u  chances  ,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  advanced  during  the  last  year?  Here  I  find 
that  two  developments  outside  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  seem  to  signal  a  more  propitious  future.  Thus,  I 
think  we  can  all  note  some  growth  in  mutual  understanding 
between  the  major  political  Powers.  We  also  all  entertain  the  hope, 
which  I  expressed  earlier  today,  that  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
negotiations  which  are  now  proceeding  will  create  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  advisability  of  underpinning  the  expected 
aims  limitation  measures  by  a  ban  on  underground  testing 
also -indeed,  will  underscore  the  high  degree  of  urgency  of  such  a 
ban  as  a  barrier  against  a  continuing  arms  race. 

24.  I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  another  issue,  namely,  how  to 
deal  with  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  That  subject  is 
already,  under  present  treaty  obligations,  commanding  active 
attention.  When  the  test  ban  has  been  made  comprehensive  it  will 
become  the  paramount  problem,  with  practical  ramifications.  In 
my  first  statement  to  the  Committee  this  year,  on  18  February,  1 
suggested  that  consideration  of  the  nature  and  content  of  the 
special  international  agreement  or  agreements  to  be  concluded 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty11  should  be  initiated  during  this  session.12  I  referred  in 
that  connexion  to  the  resolution  relating  to  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  which  was  adopted  at  last  year's  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  (resolution  2605  B  (XXIV),CCD/275).13  That 
suggestion  of  mine  was  later  supported  by  other  delegations. 
However,  no  actual  work  on  the  subject  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  done.  It  may  now  be  too  late  for  it  to  be  done  during  this 
session.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be  tackled 
soon. 

25.  The  text  of  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  is 
quite  clear.  It  states  that  “Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall 
commence  as  soor.  as  possible  after  the  Treaty  enters  into  force.” 
We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  technical  aspects  are  being  dealt  with 
within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  bilaterally  in  talks  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  However, 

1 1  Documents on  Dbarmament,  1968,  pp.  46 1465. 

1  *CCD/PV.  450,  p.  1 5. 

*  * Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  725-727. 
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the  form  and  content  of  an  international  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  to  fulfil  the  pledge  in 
article  V  of  that  Treaty  is  in  the  main  a  political  matter  and  should 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be  prepared  in  this  Commfttee-which 
negotiated  the  “mother”  agreement,  die  non-proliferation 
Treaty— for  submission  later  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  As  the  other  outstanding  part  of  the  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  agreements  connected  with  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  - 
tlie  bilateral  agreements  on  safeguards  between  the  IAEA  and  the 
parties-emerges  from  the  IAEA-as  we  hope  it  will  during  the 
coming  months— work  should  also,  I*  suggest,  be  initiated  and  soon 
concluded  on  the  over-all  agreement  or  agreements  on  peaceful 
explosions. 

26.  I  may  say  in  parentheses  that  the  kind  of  international 
agreement  foreseen  to  regulate  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  is 
called  “special”  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  but  as  there  is 
need  for  specific  project  agreements,  that  should  really  be 
construed  as  meaning  an  over-all  or  “cover”  agreement.  I  have  had 
occasion  earlier,  both  in  this  Committee  and  in  the  United 
Nations,  to  outline  the  thoughts  of  my  delegation  concerning  the 
main  lines  of  such  an  agreement.  I  wish  to  elaborate  those 
thoughts  somewhat  further  today.  My  delegation  intends  to 
pursue  this  matter  during  the  interval  between  the  end  of  this 
session  and  the  Committee’s  1971  session  and  to  revert  to  it  then 
in  greater  detail. 

27.  The  Swedish  delegation  would  now  suggest  that  a  set  of 
basic  considerations  be  reflected  in  the  agreement,  including,  first, 
four  considerations  which  relate  to  the  treaty  situation  as  it  is 
today,  when  we  have  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty  and  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty  in  force,  while  it  is  proposed  that  two 
additional  considerations  should  be  incorporated,  or  at  least 
negotiated  simultaneously,  so  as  to  allow  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  agreement  also  under  the  conditions  to  be  established  by  a 
ban  on  underground  tests.  The  points  are  as  follows. 

28.  First,  the  disarmament  interests  must  be  securely  protected 
in  the  agreement,  which  mean®  more  specifically,  that  no 
conditions  should  be  set  which  might  prejudice  the  need~which  I 
have  stressed  throughout  my  statement  today-for  a  ban  on 
underground  nuclear  weapons  also,  through  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,  while  allowing  for  exceptions  for  desirable  peaceful  explo¬ 
sions. 

29.  Second,  the  provision  in  article  V  of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty  that  the  potential  benefits  of  peaceful  explosions  should  be 
made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  Stater  on  a  non-discrimina* 
tory  basis  is  particularly  important  and  will  have  to  be  laid  down 
as  an  absolute  rule  in  the  over-all  agreement,  to  govern  the  specific 
bilateral  project  agreements  also  foreseen  in  article  V.  At  the  time 
when  we  were  negotiating  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  I  referred 
to  this  matter  as  “the  rights  of  equitable  use”  of  nuclear  explosive 
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devices  for  those  countries  also  that  forgo  the  production  of  those 
devices.14 

30.  Third,  the  decision-taking  as  to  the  propriety  and  priority 
of  a  particular  project  involving  a  nuclear  explosion  for  a  peaceful 
purpose  should  be  an  international,  not  bilateral  or  unilateral, 
responsibility.  The  need  for  a  decision-taking  international  body 
with  balanced  representation,  geographically  and  politically, 
should  be  above  dispute. 

31.  Fourth,  the  interests  of  less-developed  countries  must  be 
particularly  protected.  That  could  best  be  achieved  by  a  system  of 
obligatory  licensing  of  each  project,  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
international  body  foreseen  under  the  previous  point. 

32.  Fifth,  any  obstacles  to  efficient  application  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions,  such  as  cratering  projects  as  well  as  some  other 
underground  explosions,  which  might  lead  to  violations  of  the 
prescription  in  the  partial  test-ban  treaty  against  over-border 
leakages  of  radioactivity,  may  have  to  be  removed  by  amend¬ 
ments.  Such  amendments  can,  however,  be  negotiated  only 
simultaneously  with,  or  after,  the  agreement  on  a  ban  against 
underground  testing.  A  formula  for  providing  such  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  Swedish  suggested  draft  of  an  underground 
test-ban  treaty. 

33.  Sixth,  provision  should  be  made  so  that  when  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban  has  been  achieved,  national  projects  also  within  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  will  be  added  to  those  which  have  to  be 
licensed  oy  international  decisions-that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
last  two  points. 

34.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  IAEA  will  have  a  very  important 
role  to  play  in  connexion  with  the  execution  of  nuclear  explosion 
projects.  Thus,  the  IAEA  must  be  equipped  to  observe  and  control 
the  execution  of  a  project  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  existing  international  rules.  The 
Agency  should  also  be  able  to  help  finance  such  projects  as  are 
envisaged  to  take  place  in  less-developed  countries,  covering  not 
only  the  prospecting  and  feasibility  studies  and  the  cost  of  the 
nuclear  devices  themselves  but  also  at  least  part  of  the  presumably 
vast  and  expensive  civil  engineering  work  necessary  for  the 
successful  realization  of  such  projects. 

35.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  political  task  of  finally 
deciding  if  a  certain  project  is  sound  and  therefore  eligible  for 
international  licensing  and  whether  it  is,  so  to  speak,  “standing  in 
turn”  to  obtain  the  necessary  nuclear  services  without  any  risk  of 
discrimination.  That  is  a  task  which  must  be  allotted  to  a  separate 
international  body  outside  the  formal  framework  of  the  IAEA  but 
inside  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance 
with  its  Charter.  Let  me  give  an  example:  The  IAEA  should  of 


'  4 Ibid..  1967,  p.  249. 
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course  judge  the  technical  feasibility  and  also  the  financial 
implications  of  a  nuclear  project,  say,  for  oil  drilling.  But  another 
international  body  would  be  competent  to  judge  the  over-all 
implications,  for  instance  to  the  worid  balance  in  regard  to  certain 
resources,  as  well  as  the  priorities  between  different  countries  for 
this  kind  of  push  to  their  development. 

36.  On  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  organ,  our  delegation 
has  not  yet  formed  any  definite  opinion  and  we  shall  therefore  be 
particularly  interested  to  hear  the  views  of  other  delegations  on 
that  question.  It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that  the  whole 
scheme  for  promoting  and  governing  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  which  1  have  outlined  needs  to  be  discussed  in 
more  detail.  I  wish  in  this  connexion  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
during  the  negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  the 
delegation  of  Canada  presented  a  blueprint  of  some  main  features 
of  the  special  agreement.1 5  What  1  have  wanted  to  do  today  is  to 
reintroduce  the  subject  in  our  debate  and  raise  certain  questions  of 
principle  in  order  to  ensure  some  further  discussion,  to  be 
followed  by  action  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

37.  Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  use  this  opportunity  to  add  a 
few  words  on  the  two  new  subjects  which  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  last  session  entrusted  to  the  Committee  for  consideration.  I  am 
referring  to  resolutions  2602  C  and  D  (XXIV)  on  radiological 
warfare  and  military  applications  of  laser  technology, 
respectively.1 6  The  Swedish  National  Defence  Research  Institute 
has  devoted  some  energy  to  exploring  these  subjects.  At  the  outset 
1  should  say  that  its  conclusions  fit  in  with  those  presented  by  the 
representative  of  the  Netherlands  in  its  working  papers.17 
Therefore,  those  papers  seem  to  us  to  provide  the  Committee  v/ith 
an  adequate  basis  for  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

38.  Operative  paragraph  1  of  resolution  2602  C  deals  with 
“radiological  methods  of  warfare  conducted  independently  of 
nuclear  explosions”.  As  concluded  in  the  Netherlands  paper 
CCD/29 1 ,  such  a  means  of  warfare  does  not  belong  in  the  category 
of  plausible  development.  Large  quantities  of  radioactive  sub¬ 
stances  would  be  needed,  such  as  waste  of  reactors,  or  isotopes 
produced  in  reactors,  for  instance  cobalt-60.  A  theoretical 
example  may  indicate  the  magnitude.  In  order  to  produce  such 
radioactive  waste  of  reactors  needed  to  block  temporarily  a  terrain 
area  of  ten  to  twenty  square  kilometers,  the  total  reactor  effect 
available  at  present  in  the  world  would  be  required,  if  transporta¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  problems  are  added  to  those  of  production, 
it  seems  obvious  that  such  a  method  of  warfare  would  be  militarily 
unattractive. 

39.  In  operative  paragraph  2,  the  same  resolution  refers  to 

1 1 ENDC/PV.  329,  pp.  9-10. 

'*  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  712-713. 

Ante,  pp.  308-309,  309-312. 
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“nuclear  weapons  that  maximize  radioactive  effects”.  Although 
the  trend  in  nuclear  weaponry  h  tidier  towards  minimizing  such 
effects,  one  must  assume  that  there  are  still  a  number  of 
old-fashioned,  so-called  dirty,  bombs  with  laige  fission  fraction, 
and  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  producing  weapons  with 
increased  fission  fraction.  However,  military  and  other  arguments, 
as  presented  in  the  Netherlands  paper,  seem  to  speak  convincingly 
against  any  development  leading  to  a  maximization  of  radioactive 
fall-out. 

40.  Turning  now  to  the  arms  regulation  aspects  of  radiological 
warfare,  the  Swedish  delegation  agrees  with  the  view  of  the 
Netherlands  delegation  that  there  is  at  present  no  need  to  discuss 
particular  measures  in  our  Committee.  We  should  like  to  add, 
however,  that  the  relevant  problems  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
IAEA  as  regards  safeguards  concerning  the  waste  and  other 
radioactive  products  of  reactors,  and  by  the  nuclear-weapon 
Powers  as  regards  the  desirability  of  eliminating  in  the  first 
instance  dirty  bombs.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
proposal  on  this  last  issue  which  I  made  in  a  statement  on  14 
July.19 

41.  The  other  resolution,  2602  D  (XXIV),  recommends  the 
Committee  to  consider  “the  implications  of  the  possible  military 
applications  of  laser  technology”.  As  rightly  pointed  out  in  the 
Netherlands  paper  CCD/292,  such  applications  can  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  first,  the  use  of  lasers  as  technical  means  of 
information- that  is,  for  communication,  measuring,  surveillance 
and  reconnaissance,  missile  guiding  and  target  designation,  and 
similar  purpose;  second,  the  direct  use  of  lasers  as  weapons, 
sometimes  called  death-rays;  and,  third,  the  use  of  lasers  for 
initiating  nuclear  fusion— that  is,  to  replace  the  fission  trigger  of  a 
thermonuclear  weapon.'  We  agree  with  the  analysis  in  the 
Netherlands  paper  of  those  three  categories  of  use  and  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  repeat  details. 

42.  Accordingly,  the  following  may  suffice  on  the  arms  control 
aspects  of  laser  technology.  To  try  to  restrict  the  first  category, 
the  use  cf  lasers  as  means  of  information,  would  be  useless  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  also  out  of  keeping  with  the  premises  on  which  we 
try  to  work  on  disarmament-that  is,  to  reduce  the  use  of  force  by 
regulations  as  to  armies  and  arms  wiuiout  interfering  with 
techniques  which  are  ancillary  in  the  military  field  but  have 
importance  in  civilian  fields. 

43.  The  third  category  of  use  relating  to  thermonuclear 
weapons  should  not  be  treated  outside  the  framework  of  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty  but  ought,  of  course,  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  everybody  concerned-tor  instance  at  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty  review  conferences  and  constantly  within  the  IAEA.  Then 


"CCD/PV.  478,  pp  W-ll. 
"Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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there  remains  the  second  category,  the  use  of  lasers  as  weapons 
proper,  which  certainly  would  belong  to  the  agenda  of  this 
Committee.  However,  the  stage  of  development  in  this  field  seems 
not  to  justify  priority  for  that  item  at  present.  Even  lasers  several 
orders  of  magnitude  more  powerful  than  those  available  today 
could  not  be  termed  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  but  rather 
would  remain  within  the  category  of  conventional  arms.  We  might 
indicate  in  our  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  however,  that  the 
latter  subject  will  be  kept  on  our  agenda. 

Statement  by  tike  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarm  ament:  Conventional 

Arms  Control,  August  13,  1970' 

As  we  shall  observe  early  next  month  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  end  of  the  most  destructive  war  in  history,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of 
conventional  anus  control,  which,  understandably,  has  been 
overshadowed  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body  by  the  more  urgent 
nuclear  weapons  control  measures.  It  is  entirely  fitting,  of  course, 
that  the  Conference  bf  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has 
assigned  the  higher  priority  to  the  consideration  of  nuclear  arms 
and  how  their  awesome  destructive  power  might  be  mastered  by 
mankind.  However,  if  we  are  to  meet  fully  toe  challenge  implicit 
in  toe  General  Assembly’s  naming  this  decade,  the  1970s,  toe 
Disarmament  Decade  we  cannot  ignore  Jie  pressing  problem  of 
the  control  of  conventional  arms. 

45.  No  international  body  is  more  competent  to  address  itself 
to  the  issue  of  conventional  arms  control  than  is  toe  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament.'  Over  a  period  bf  almost  ten  years 
it  has  familiarized  itself  with  the  complex  of  political,  strategic 
and  economic  factors  involved  in  disarmament  arid  arms  control 
prob!ems.  It  has  created  an  atmosphere  in  which,  we  hope,  these 
issuee  can  be  threshed  out  with  an  absence  of  polemics  and  a 
maximum  of  careful  weighing  of  rational  alternatives.  Most 
important  of  all,  this  Committee  has  the  responsibility -even  the 
solemn  duty -to  explore  every  avenue  of  approach  to  the  problem 
of  conventional  arms  control. 

46.  From  time  to  time  various  countries  have  spoken  m  this 
forum  on  the  issue  of  conventional  arms  control.  Over  four  yean 
have  gone  by  since  the  United  States  dealt  at  any  length  with  this 
subject.  During  that  period  various  important  first  steps  have  been 
taken  in  hairing  and  perhaps  reversing  toe  nuclear  arms  race.  The 
non-proliferation  Treaty  is  now  m  effect,2  and  toe  parties  are 
working  out  toe  means  for  its  implementation.  The  strategic  arms 
limitations  talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet  Government  me  under 
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way  and  we  are  hopeful  of  success  in  them,  as  in  other  arms 
control  measures  now  being  studied  elsewhere.  I  believe  it  fair  to 
say,  therefore,  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  other  bodies  have  begun  to  come  to  grips  with  what 
have  been  generally  recognized  as  top  priority  problems  in  the 
disarmament  field  which  offer  some  chance  of  success. 

47.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  began  in  earnest  our  search  for 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  threat  posed  to  all  of  us  by  the 
eve  r-inc*  easing  spread  and  sophistication  of  conventional  weapons. 
As  Mr.  Smith  said  to  this  Committee  on  17  February  of  this  year: 

. . .  our  focus  on  nuclear  arms  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  important  as  they 
are,  should  not  cause  us  to  neglect  die  problems  of  conventional  arms.  Since  1945  diete 
has  been  no  nuclear  conflict.  There  have  been  many  conflicts,  often  of  great  intensity, 
involving  conventional  arms.1 

48.  We  have  been  encouraged  to  note  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Urited  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Romania,  Morocco  and  the 
Netherlands  have  expressed  similar  concern  about  non-nuclear 
arms  in  their  remarks  before  this  Committee.  A  sense  of 
heightened  concern  is  fully  merited.  Our  small  and  vulnerable 
planet  is  the  scene  of  a  vast  increase  in  the  availability  of  arms. 
Since  1964  world  arms  expenditures  have  increased  an  average  of 
about  4  per  cent  per  year  in  constant  dollar  terms,  as  the  total  in 
current  dollars  rose  from  $139,000,000,000  to  approximately 
$200,000,000,000  in  1969.  That  is  a  disturbingly  large  outlay  of 
scarce  resources  and  manpower.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
funds  has  been  devoted  to  conventional  armaments.  The  record  of 
the  past  six  years  shows  that  while  the  use  of  resources  for 
military  purposes  has  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  world 
production,  military  expenditures  have  grown  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  per  capita  gross  national  product.  In  other  words,  the 
burden  of  military  spending  for  the  individual  has  increased 
substantially.  That  trend  has  been  particularly  pronounced  in  the 
less-developed  countries  of  the  world. 

49.  Another  way  of  looking  at  the  staggering  expenditure  of 
$  1 ,000,000,000,000  for  military  purposes  during  the  period  1964 
to  1969  is  to  note  that  this  sum  represents  more  than  was  spent  in 
the  same  period  on  all  forms  of  public  education  and  health  care. 
One  may  question  whether  that  reflects  a  reasonable  and  judicious 
choice  for  mankind. 

50.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  First,  there  should  be  increasing 
recognition  that  time  is  not  on  our  side.  The  rapid  advances  of 
technology  and  the  diffusion  of  production  know-how  in  the 
military  armaments  field  arc  bound  to  increase  the  problems  of 
establishing  any  kind  of  regime  for  conventional  armaments.  The 
greater  availability  of  armaments  does  not  lead  to  a  greater  sense 
of  security  for  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  political  constraints  that 
have  inhibited  some  developed  countries  from  exporting  arms  may 
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recede.  Increasing  competition  for  arms  markets  may  well  create 
new  imbalances  and  may  fuel  tensions,  to  the  detriment  of  world 
peace  and  security.  But  a  limitation  on  conventional  arms  could 
provide  a  source  of  funds  to  the  civilian  budgets  of  all  countries 
concerned.  Health,  education,  public  services  could  all  be  im¬ 
proved  without  an  increase  in  a  nation’s  tax  revenues.  Let  us, 
therefore,  not  put  off  the  search  for  ways  to  limit  conventional 
armaments,  which  should  also  improve  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world.  The  longer  we  wait  to 
address  ourselves  to  a  serious  search  for  measures  to  control 
conventional  arms  build-ups,  the  more  difficult  v  ill  it  be  to 
develop  some  reasonable  avenues  aid  approaches  promising 
success. 

51.  Second,  we  shall  have  to  recognize  that  in  this  area  all 
countries  bear  some  responsibility.  Conversely,  all  countries  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  a  solution  of  this  universal  problem.  In 
our  increasingly  interdependent  world,  local  or  regional  arms  races 
not  only  can  affect  the  stability  of  a  limited  area  but  are  capable 
of  escalation  into  world-wide  conflict.  Therefore,  all  nations- arms 
suppliers,  recipients  of  arms,  and  international  organizations  such 
as  this  Committee-have  a  genuine  stake  in  participating  in  the 
search  for  viable  approaches.  Quite  a  number  of  nations  have 
responsibilities  under  several  categories  since  they  not  only 
produce  and  export  arms  but  are  recipients  of  armaments  as  well. 

52.  Aims  suppliers  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to  exercise 
restraint  to  ensure  that  their  aims  exports  do  not  stimulate  arms 
races  or  increase  the  danger  of  regional  conflict  Former  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  Richardson,  earlier  this  year,  addressing  a 
symposium  of  Soviet  and  American  experts  devoted  to  finding 
new  ways  to  peace,  stated  that: 

...  the  development  of  'spheres  of  restraint’  will  require  that  both  mqjor 
powers  recognize  that  their  long-term  interests  are  not  furthered  by  attempts  to  gain 
short-term -and  often  fleeting-advantage.* 

53.  For  arms  importers,  as  for  arms  producers,  the  maintenance 
of  national  security  is  imperative.  Governments  universally  are 
obliged  to  protect  the  public  order  against  threats  from  within  and 
without.  It  is  primarily  this  objective  of  preserving  national 
security  that  has  prompted  the  rapid  world  increase  in  armament 
expenditure  in  recent  years.  However,  security  cannot  be  achieved 
by  the  accumulation  of  modem  armaments  alone;  security 
involves  movement  toward  a  politically  stable,  economically 
prosperous  society.  Hence,  the  allocation  of  national  resources 
must  be  carefully  balanced  to  ensure  that  only  the  minimum 
needed  to  meet  legitimate  security  requirements  is  devoted  to 
arms. 

54.  Finally,  all  international  organizations  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  including  of  course  this  Committee,  have  the  duty  to 
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participate  in  genuine  exchanges  of  views  which  might  result 
ultimately  in  effective  and  mutually  advantageous  controls  in  the 
conventional  arms  fieldi  Greater  attention  should  be  focused  on 
this  area  to  elicit  more  ideas  and  proposals,  and  no  concept  should 
be  rejected  out  of  hand.  Only  if  many  interested  Governments  are 
actively  engaged  in  serious  discussions  can  we  look  forward  to 
developments  holding'  some  promise  of  success.  A  number  of 
specific  proposals  in  the  conventional  arms  field  have  already  been 
debated  in  the  United  Nations  and  other  forums.  Although  we 
must  frankly  admit  that  none  of  them  has  so  far  found  widespread 
favour,  they  have  been  helpful  as  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to 
the  need  to  move  forward  in  this  area. 

55.  A  recurring  theme  has  been  that  of  limiting  armaments  on  a 
regional  basis.  Four  years  ago,  the  United  States  representative  in 
our  Committee,  Mr.  Foster,  outlined  a  number  of  principles  which 
could  serve  as  a  guide  to  regional  co-operative  undertakings, 
emphasizing  that  the  initiatives  for  an  arrangement  should  come 
from  within  the  region  concerned.  As  Mr.  Foster  pointed  out, 
“regional  initiatives  present  an  opportunity  for  these  countries  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  attainment  of  basic  arms  control 
objectives’",5  while  contributing  to  the  security  of  the  region  and 
of  the  world.  My  delegation  continues  to  believe  that  the  regional 
approach  is  one  of  the  more  promising  avenues  to  be  explored.  As 
Mr.  Smith  said  to  this  body  on  17  February,  the  United  States 


stands  ready  to  co-operate  io  the  fullest  extent  in  implementing 
regional  arms  control  arrangements  that  might  come  into  being. 


56.  We  realize  that  regional  arms  limitation  arrangements  are 


difficult  to  achieve  because  they  invariably  touch  on  sensitive 
issues  of  national  security.  They  share  this  characteristic  with 
other  forms  of  arms  control.  Despite  the  difficulties,  it  is 


important  that  opportunities  be  explored  and  initiatives  taken.  It 
is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  on  27 


May  called  for  discussions  about  the  possibility  of  achieving  a 
greater  degree  of  security  through  reductions  of  forces  in  that  area 
of  the  world  which  for  decades  past  has  seen  great  concentrations 
of  conventional  military  forces.7  The  Foreign  Ministers,  who 
invited  interested  States  to  hold  exploratory  talks  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe,  agreed  that  any  reductions 
should  be  compatible  with  the  vital  security  interests  of  the 
alliance,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  any  arms  control 
arrangement  must  take  due  account  of  the  vital  national  interests 
of  all  countries  concerned  The  initiative  demonstrated  in  Europe 
shows  that  there  is  a  deep  interest  in  starching  for  ways  to  control 
conventional  arms,  and  it  suggests  that  there  may  be  opportunities 
worth  exploring  in  other  areas  as  well  for  discussing  regional  arms 
control  measures. 


5  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966 ,  p.  230. 
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57.  The  Committee  might  also  wish  to  study  arms  control 
policies  which  have  been  adopted  individually  by  various  countries 
with  a  view  to  examining  whether  they  might  have  wider 
applicability.  For  example,  the  arms  export  policy  of  the  Japanese 
Government  includes  a  prohibition  against  exportation  of  arms  to 
countries  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  another  country  or 
where  the  threat  of  such  hostilities  exists.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  has  on  many  occasions  instituted  arms  embargoes  directed 
at  minimizing  the  effect  of  regional  hostilities.  Such  an  embargo 
was  imposed  with  considerable  success  Iasi  year  in  Central 
America.  We  have  attempted,  but  often  without  success,  to  get 
other  major  arms  suppliers  to  deal  with  regional  crisis  situations  by 
working  out  multilateral  arms  control  restraints. 

58.  The  seriousness  of  United  States  concern  in  this  regard  was 
underlined  by  President  Nixon  in  h's  report  to  the  Congress  on 
“United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s”,  in  which  he 
highlighted  “Limiting  the  Flow  of  Weapons  to  Regions  in 
Conflict”  as  the  second  of  four  key  arms  control  issues.  The 
President  stated: 

When  peace  is  in  everyone’s  interest,  we  must  find  a  way  to  control  conflicts  everywhere. 
We  must  not  be  drawn  into  conflicts  by  local  rivalries.  The  great  Powers  should  try  to 
damp  down  rather  than  far.  'ocal  passions  by  showing  restraint  in  their  sale  of  arms  to 
regions  in  conflict.  We  stand  ready  to  discuss  practical  arrangements  to  this  end.* 

59.  I  have  noted  that  the  responsibility  to  work  towards  some 
form  of  conventional  arms  control  measures  devolves  equally  on 
arms  suppliers  and  arms  recipients,  categories  which  include 
almost  all  countries  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  every  country 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  world 
peace  through  engaging  in  conventional  arms  control.  The  nuclear 
members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
have  demonstrated  their  serious  purpose  in  efforts  to  limit  and 
control  strategic  nuclear  arms.  It  would  be  fitting  if  a 
complementary  effort  were  now  made  in  the  area  of  conventional 
armaments,  which  affect  all  States  and  with  which  all  are  properly 
concerned. 

60.  I  hope  that  members  of  the  Committee  will  accept  these 
remarks  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
any  discussion  of  possible  limitations  on  conventional  armaments 
touches  on  the  most  delicate  and  most  sensitive  security  interests 
of  members  of  this  Committee.  I  am  aware  also  that  many 
governments,  because  of  regional  security  concerns  or  very  specific 
concerns  about  their  neighbours,  approach  this  general  topic 
hesitantly,  with  great  reservation  and  perhaps  even  some 
misgivings.  Those  concerns,  may  1  emphasize,  are  recognized  by 
the  United  States.  We  and  our  allies  fully  appreciate  the  important 
role  that  conventional  armaments  have  played,  and  continue  to 
play,  in  deterring  armed  aggression,  in  defeating  aggression  when  it 
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has  occurred  and  in  helping  to  maintain  domestic  order.  But, 
equally,  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  still.  We  must  strive  to  find  a 
higher  order  of  security  than  is  currently  possible  in  a  world  where 
multilateral  conventional  arms  agreements  are  virtually  absent. 

61.  I  hope  that  these  brief  remarks  on  conventional  arms 
control  will  contribute  to  a  general  discussion,  in  which  many 
viewpoints  can  be  heard  and  debated.  We  would  particularly  wish 
to  hear  about  any  new  aspects  or  perspectives  regarding  the 
general  problem. 

62.  In  addition,  in  order  to  provide  a  focus  for  our  future 
discussions  we  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  make  available  to  the 
Committee,  in  the  form  of  a  working  paper,  Mr.  Foster’s  list  of 
guiding  principles  for  a  regional  arms  limitation  agreement.9  The 
same  working  paper,  which  members  of  the  Committee  now  have 
before  them,  includes  some  ideas  on  steps  that  might  be  taken  by 
one  or  more  countries  unilaterally— steps  which  in  their  cumulative 
effect,  even  without  formal,  binding  agreements,  could  constitute 
reliable  arms  limitations  on  a  regional  basis  Among  the  steps  listed 
are,  first,  that  countries  could  unilaterally  make  available  to  other 
countries  in  a  region  information  on  their  current  military 
armaments  and  future  major  procurement,  in  order  to  allay 
suspicions;  and,  second,  that  countries  could  unilaterally 
undertake  to  limit  the  introduction  of  sophisticated  conventional 
armaments  into  the  region.  We  recognize,  of  course;  that  the 
direct,  multilateral  approach  to  regional  arms  control  is  preferable, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  realize  that  where  that  is  not  feasible  the 
product  of  many  countries  acting  individually  along  the  same  or 
similar  policy  lines  might  have  most  beneficial  results  for  arms 
limitation. 

63.  On  23  June,  I  outlined  in  this  Committee  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  general  and  complete  disarmament  would,  we  believe,  be 
possible,  noting  that  it  would  be  a  peaceful  world  in  which  the 
rule  of  lav/,  rather  than  the  use  ol  force,  prevailed  in  relations 
between  sovereign  nations.10  Control  of  conventional  armaments 
could  be  a  most  important,  and  possibly  an  essential,  waystation 
on  the  road  to  that  kind  of  world.  It  would  contribute  in  a 
significant  ’"ay  to  a  lessening  of  hostilities  and  violence  in  the 
international  arena.  The  measures  we  might  devise  to  work 
towards  conventional  arms  agr  aments,  together  with  our 
achievements  in  the  field  of  nuclear  armaments,  would  thus  bring 
us  closer  to  the  time  when  we  could  begin  to  think  in  concrete 
terms  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

64.  If  we  could  now  make  a  major  concerted  attack  on  the 
problem  of  controlling  conventional  as  well  is  nuclear  weapons, 
the  decade  of  the  1970s  would  hold  high  promise  of  being  a 
disarmament  decade.  We  could  look  forward  to  a  world  in  which 
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the  threats  posed  by  nuclear  and  conventional  arms  races  and 
conflicts  would  diminish  and  the  security  of  all  would  be 
enhanced.  We  could  look  forward  to  a  decade  in  which  more  and 
more  resources  would  be  released  within  individual  States  for  the 
satisfaction  of  basic  human  needs  for  economic  and  social 
progress. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  at  the  Strategic  Arms 

Limitation  Talks,  August  14, 19701 

Foreign  Minister  Kirchschlaeger,  Minister  Semenov,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  Today  we  conclude  the  second  phase  of  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting  strategic  arms. 
For  the  past  4  months  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  continued  their  efforts  toward  achieving  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement  which  would  benefit  both  countries  and 
the  entire  world.  1  believe  that  both  sides  can  agree  that  important 
progress  has  been  made.  The  work  we  have  done  here  in  Vienna 
should  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  next  pha^e  of  our  talks 
starting  November  2  in  Helsinki. 

In  his  message  which  I  read  at  our  opening  session  last  April, 
President  Nixon  emphasized  his  firm  commitment  to  the  search 
for  an  early,  equitable,  and  verifiable  agreement  on  the  limitation 
and  eventual  reduction  of  the  strategic  arsenals  of  the  two 
countries.2  Such  an  agreement  would  enhance  international 
security  by  maintaining  a  stable  strategic  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Limiting  strategic  arms  should 
assist  in  reducing  the  tensions  and  uncertainties  which  exist  in  the 
world  today. 

Minister  Semenov,  I  should  like  once  again  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  and  your  delegation  for  the  courtesies  you 
have  offered  me  and  my  delegation  during  our  negotiations  here. 

Minister  Kirchschlaeger,  on  behalf  cf  the  entire  United  States 
delegation,  I  should  like  to  express  through  you  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  Austrian  people  and  their  Government  for  the 
gracious  hospitality  shown  us  here  and  for  the  many  ways  in 
which  our  negotiations  have  been  facilitated.  I  hope  that  you  will 
ei\joy  your  visit  to  the  United  States  in  September  half  as  much  as 
we  have  enjoyed  our  stay  here.  Your  country’s  neutrality,  its 
beautiful  scenery  and  outstanding  cultural  facilities,  and  its 
warmhearted,  friendly  people  have  made  your  capital  city  a 
favorite  site  for  international  conferences.  In  common  with  aU 
others  who  have  engaged  in  such  international  conferences  here  in 
Vienna,  we  have  greatly  eryoyed  our  stay  in  your  uniquely 
attractive  and  warmly  hospitable  capital,  Vienna. 

1  Department  of  Stale  Buietin,  Aug.  31,  1970,  p.  745. 
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Statement  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Semenov  at  the  Strategic 

Arms  Limitation  Talks,  August  14,  19703 

Minister  Kirchschlaeger,  Ambassador  Smith,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
express  its  gratitude  to  the  President  of  the  Austrian  Republic,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Austrian  authorities  for  creating 
favorable  conditions  for  our  work  here  and  for  their  generous 
hospitality.  We  feel  gratified  by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  public 
displayed  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  negotiations.  We  take  this 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  desire  of  the  Austrian  people  for 
strengthening  peace  and  international  security  and  for  the 
implementation  of  a  policy  of  permanent  neutrality  of  their 
country. 

The  negotiations  between  the  delegations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.A.  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  limiting  strategic 
armaments  of  the  sides.  The  Soviet  Government  attaches  great 
importance  to  an  appropriate  solution  of  this  problem,  which 
would  have  an  impact  not  only  on  the  development  of  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  but  also  on 
strengthening  peace  and  international  security.  It  is  from  this 
premise  that  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  proceeded  in  its  work  here. 

1  can  say  that  the  negotiations  proceeded  in  a  businesslike, 
calm,  and  frank  atmosphere.  Substantial  and  useful  worfc  was 
accomplished  during  the  4  months  in  Vienna.  Naturally,  it  would 
be  erroneous  to  underestimate  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
under  discussion  and  the  difficulties  which  continue  to  exist  here. 
Despite  their  difficulty,  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  continue  the 
negotiations  and  seek  the  necessary  results.  This,  of  course, 
requires  efforts  on  both  sides. 

The  two  sides  hr/e  agreed  to  resume  ih?  talks  on  November  2, 
1970,  in  the  capital  of  Fmland,  the  city  of  Helsinki. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States,  its  head,  Mr.  Smith,  to  the 
members  of  the  delegation,  and  to  the  advisers  and  experts  for  the 
joint  work  accomplished  here. 


American-Soviet  Communique  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 

Talks,  August  r.4,  1970 1 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  negotiations 
took  place  in  Vienna  from  April  16  to  August  14,  1970,  on  the 
question  of  limiting  strategic  armaments. 

The  U  S.  Delegation  was  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Arms 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Aug.  31,  1970,  pp.  245-246. 
'Ibid. 
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Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Gerard  Smith.  Members  of  the 
delegation  included  J.  <  ham  Parsons,  Paul  Nitze,  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  Harold  Brown  a  Royal  Allison. 

The  USSR  Delegation  was  headed  by  the  Depi  :y  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR,  V.  S.  Semenov.  Members  of  the 
delegation  included  N.  V.  Ogarkov,  P.  S.  PI  shakov,  A.  N. 
Shchukin,  and  N.  N.  Alekseev. 

The  delegations  were  accompanied  by  advisors  and  experts. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  a  wide  range  of  questions 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  limiting  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  armaments  was  thoroughly  considered.  The  exchange 
was  useful  for  both  sides  and  made  it  possible  to  increase  the 
degree  of  mutual  understanding  on  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
matters  discussed. 

Both  delegations  expressed  their  determination  to  pursue  the 
negotiations  with  the  aim  of  limiting  strategic  armaments.  Agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  that  negotiations  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR  Delegations  will  be  resumed  on  November  2,  1970,  in 
Helsinki,  Finland. 

The  two  delegations  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Austria  for  creating  favorable  conditions  for  holding  the 
negotiations.  They  are  grateful  for  the  traditional  Austrian 
hospitality  which  was  extended  to  them. 


British  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 

on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft  Convention  for  the  Prohibition 

of  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare,  August  18, 19701 

The  States  concluding  this  Convention,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  “Parties  to  the  Convention”. 

Recalling  that  many  States  have  become  Parties  to  the  Protocol 
for  .he  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed 
at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925, 1 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  the  said  Protocol  has  already 
made,  and  continues  to  make,  to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

Recalling  further  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu¬ 
tions  2  i  62  B  (XXI)  of  5  December  1 966, 3  and  2454  A  (XXIII)  of 
20  December  1968,4  which  called  for  strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
invited  all  States  to  accede  to  it, 

Believing  that  chemical  and  biological  discoveries  should  be 
used  only  for  the  betterment  of  human  life, 

'<XD/255/Rev.2,  Aug.  18,  1970.  For  previous  drafts,  see  Documents  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  1969,  pp.  324-326,  431-433. 

i  Documents  on  Disarmament,  pp.  764-765. 

*  Ibid..  1 966,  pp.  798-799. 

*  Ibid  .  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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Recognizing  nevertheless  that  the  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  throughout  the  world  will  increase  the  risk  of  eventual 
use  of  biological  methods  of  warfare, 

Convinced  that  such  use  would  be  repugnant  to  die  conscience 
of  mankind  and  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  minimise  this 
risk,  o 

Desirir°  therefore  to  reinforce  the  Geneva  Protocol  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  Convention  making  special  provision  in  this  field, 

Declaring  their  belief  that,  in  particular,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  prohibition  of  recourse  to  biological  methods  of 
warfare  in  any  circumstances. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes,  insofar  as  it 
may  not  already  be  committed  in  that  respect  under  Treaties  of 
other  instruments  in  force  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  methods  of  warfare,  never  in  any  circumstances,  by 
making  use  for  hostile  purposes  of  microbial  or  other  biological 
agents  or  toxins  causing  death,  damage  or  disease  to  man,  other 
animals,  or  crops,  to  engage  in  biological  methods  of  warfare. 

i  Article  II 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  produce  or  otherwise  acquire,  or  assist  in  or  permit 
the  production  or  acquisition  of: 

(i)  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  of  types  and  in 
quantities  that  have  no.  justification  for  prophylactic  or 
other  peaceful  purposes; 

(ii)  ancillary  equipment  or  vectors  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  such  agents  or  toxins  for  hostile 
purposes; 

(b)  not  to  conduct,  assist  or  permit  research  aimed  at  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  prohibited  in  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article; 
and 

(c)  to  destroy,  or  divert  to  peaceful  purposes,  within  three 
months  after  the  Convention  comes  into  force  for  that  Party,  any 
stocks  in  its  possession  of  such  agents  or  toxins  or  ancillary 
equipment  or  vectors  as  have  been  produced  or  otherwise  acquired 
for  hostile  purposes. 

Article  III 

1  Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  biological 
methods  of  warfare  have  been  used  against  it  may  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
submitting  all  evidence  at  its  disposal  in  support  of  the  complaint, 
and  request  that  the  complaint  be  investigated  and  that  a  report 
on  the  result  of  the  investigation  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council. 


4)1  -M3  O  -  T1  -  1» 
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2.  Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  another 
Party  is  in  breach  of  any  of  its  undertakings  under  Articles  1  and  II 
of  the  Convention,  but  which  is  not  entitled  to  lodge  a  complaint 
under  Paragraph  I  of  this  Article,  may  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
Security  Council,  submitting  ail  evidence  at  its  disposal,  and 
request  that  the  complaint  be  investigated. 

3.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to 
co-operate  fully  with  the  Secretary-General  and  his  authorized 
representatives  in  any  investigation  he  may  carry  out,  as  a  result  of 
a  complaint,  in  accordance  with  Security  Council  Resolution 
No.  . 

Article  IV 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  affirms  its  intention  to 
provide  or  support  appropriate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  to  any  Party  to  the  Convention,  if  the 
Security  Council  concludes  that  biological  methods  of  warfare 
have  been  used  against  that  Party. 

Article  V 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the 
existing  constraints  on  chemical  methods  of  warfare. 

Article  VI 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  in  any  way  limiting  or  derogating  from  obligations  assumed  by 
any  State  under  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925. 

Article  VII 

[Provisions  for  amendments.] 

Article  VII ! 

[Provisions  for  Signature,  Ratification,  Entry  into  Force,  etc.] 

Article  IX 

} .  This  Convention  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Convention,  if  it  decides  that 
extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Convention,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country. 
It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Convention  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  three 
months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeopardized  it?  supreme 
interests. 
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Article  X 

{Provisions  on  languages  of  texts,  etc.] 


British  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 

on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft  Security  Council  Resolution 

on  Biological  Warfare,  August  18,  19701 

The  Security  Council, 

Welcoming  the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of 
Warfare,2  and  thereby  undertake  never  to  engage  in  such  methods 
of  warfare;  to  prohibit  the  production  and  research  aimed  at  the 
production  of  biological  weapons;  and  to  destroy,  or  divert  to 
peaceful  purposes,  such  weapons  as  may  already  be  in  their 
possession, 

Noting  that  under  Article  III  of  the  Convention,  Parties  will 
have  the  right  to  lodge  complaints  and  to  request  that  the 
complaints  be  investigated, 

Recognizing  the' need,  if  confidence  in  the  Convention  is  to  be 
established,  for  appropriate  arrangements  to  be  made  in  advance 
for  the  investigation  of  any  such  complaints,  and  the  particular 
need  for  urgency  in  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  the  use  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare, 

Noting  further  the  declared  intention  of  Parties  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  to  provide  or  support  appropriate  assistance,  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  to  any  other  Party  to  the  Convention,  if  the 
Security  Council  concludes  that  biological  methods  of  warfare 
have  been  used  against  that  Party, 

Reaffirming  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  recognized  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self-defence 
if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

1 .  Requests  the  Secretary -Gent ’■a! 

(a)  to  take  such  measures  as  will  enable  him 

(i)  to  investigate  without  delay  any  complaints  jodged  with  him 
in  accordance  with  Article  111.1  of  the  Convention; 

(ii)  if  so  requested  by  the  Security  Council,  to  investigate  any 
complaint  made  in  accordance  wi:n  Article  111.2  of  the 
Convention;  and 

(b)  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  result  of  any  such 

investigation.  > 

1  CCD/25S/Rev,2,  Au*.  18,  1970.  For  previou*  drain,  *oe  Documents  on  Disurma- 
ment,  1969,  pp.  327,433-434. 

1 Supra . 
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2.  Declares  its  readiness  to  give  urgent  consideration 

(a)  to  any  complaint  that  may  be  lodged  with  it  under  Article 
III.2  of  the  Convention;  and 

(b)  to  any  report  that  the  Secretary-General  may  submit  in 
accordance  with  operative  paragraph  1  of  this  Resolution  on  the 
result  of  his  investigation  of  a  complaint;  and  if  it  concludes  that 
the  complaint  is  well-founded,  to  consider  urgently  what  action  it 
should  take  or  recommend  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

3.  Calls  upon  Member  States  and  upon  Specialized  Agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  to  co-operate  as  appropriate  with  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  fulfilment  of  die  purposes  of  this 
Resolution. 


British  Wo.  king  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Verification  of  Chemical  Weap¬ 
ons  Arms  Control  Measures,  August  18, 197Q1 

1.  Any  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  verifying  an  arms 
control  agreement  in  the  field  of  C  and  BW  must  take  account  of 
all  possibilities,  both  political  and  technical,  by  examining  the 
feasibility  of  available  technical  methods  in  the  light  of  existing 
political  constraints. 

2.  The  verification  requirements  can  be  simply  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  question:  “What  technically  feasible,  and  politically 
acceptable,  measures  would  be  adequate  to  guarantee  any  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  for  chemical  and  biological  arms  control  at  the 
present  time?”  This  paper  sets  out  to  examine  in  this  light  and  in  a 
preliminary  way  a  number  of  suggested  techniques  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  informal  discussion  of  the  subject. 

3.  In  the  case  of  BW  which  is  not  yet  established  as  a  military 
weapon,  we  have  made  it  clear  that  we  consider  that  no 
verification  of  production,  testing  and  stockpiling  is  possible,  but 
that  the  complaints  procedures  associated  with  the  UK  draft 
Con  ention  on  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare,2  and  designed  to 
deter  any  would-be  violators,  would  reduce  the  risk  of  accepting 
an  unverified  Convention  to  a  level  which  would  be  acceptable  at 
the  present  time. 

4.  Chemical  weapons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  used  extensively 
in  the  First  World  War,  and  stockpiles  of  vastly  more  lethal  CW 
agents  exist  today  and  military  doctrine  openly  envisages  their  use 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  war.  The  fear  of  this  is  enough  to  lead  a 
number  of  states  to  develop  and  deploy  expensive  defensive 
equipment.  Verification  of  a  CW  agreement  covering  the  produo* 


1  CCD/308,  Aug.  18,  1970. 
1  Ante,  pp.  428-431. 
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tion,  testing  and  stockpiling*  as  well  as  use,  of  CW  would  therefore 
need  to  be  extremely  reliable  before  the  risk  of  entering  into  such 
an  agreement  could  he  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level.  This  is  the 
problem  we  must  try  to  solve. 

Requirements: 

5.  To  ensure  compliance  with  any  CW  agreement*  one  might 
need  to  verify,  to  an  acceptable  level  of  risk,  all  or  any  of  the 
following; 

(a)  that  existing  weapons  or  their  component  parts  have  been 
destroyed  and/or  that  no  such  weapons  or  component  parts  are 
held; 

(b)  absence  (or  cessation)  of  production  of  CW  agents  at 
declared  facilities; 

(c)  absence  of  any  undeclared  production,  testing  and  storage 
facilities.  Verification  measures  involving  even  a  modest  degree  of 
intrusiveness  appear  to  be  unacceptable  to  a  number  of  states. 
Direct  confirmation  that  international  agreements  were  not  being 
broken  might  thus  have  to  depend  entirely  on  information 
Obtained  by  external  means,  and  the  only  such  means  so  far 
suggested  are  observation  satellites  and  remote  sensors. 

Observation  Satellites: 

6.  This  possibility  has  been  carefully  studied.  In  our  view 
detection  of  CW  field  tests  by  this  technique  presents  serious 
difficulties.  First  the  possible  test  site  itself  must  be  detected  (and 
it  may  not  require  fixed  installations).  Then  the  tests  themselves 
must  be  detected,  and  differentiated  from  other  possible  types  of 
field  tests,  including  tests  of  CW  defensive  equipment.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  one  must  assume  that  a  state  wishing  to  test  in 
contravention  of  an  agreement  will  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact-as,  for  example,  by  testing  at  night  or  in  conditions  of  cloud 
cover.  Altogether  it  would  seem  that  the  likelihood  of  detecting 
field  tests  by  satellite  observation  would  be  very  low.  Identifica¬ 
tion  by  satellite  photo-reconnaissance  of  a  chemical  agent  plant 
(which  might  be  part  of  a  large  industrial  complex)  would  be  even 
more  difficult. 

Atmospheric  Sensors: 

7.  We  have  also  looked  into  the  possibipv  of  identifying  the 
minute  atmospheric  concentrations  in  which  chemical  agents 
resulting  from  field  tests  might  reach  extra-teiritorial  detectors. 
Here  we  are  faced  with  the  problems  of  discriminating  such 
concentrations  from  a  background  of  normal  industrial  ah 
pollution.  Au  ndication  of  the  atmospheric  concentrations  in 
which  agents  might  occur  at  various  distances  truro  a  field  test 
may  be  obtained  by  extrapolation  of  data  published  by  the 
Swedish  Defence  Research  Institute.  This  gives  the  concentration 
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at  various  distances  downwind  of  an  initial  airborne  source  of  10 
kg  of  an  involatile  agent;  by  about  7  km  the  concentration  is  only 
0.05  mg/cu.  metre,  and  simple  extrapolation  gives  a  concentration 
at  50  km  of  the  order  of  10_1 2  mg/cu.m  (a  million  millionth  of  a 
milligramme).  This  rough  estimate  is  given  to  indicate  the  order  of 
magnitude  r»f  the  problem  of  remote  detection-the  exact  values 
are  not  important. 

8.  At  the  far  greater  distances  at  which  sensors  would  probably 
have  to  operate,  the  concentration  would  not  only  be  mudh  lower 
by  reason  of  simple  dilution,  but  important  additional  factors 
could  reduce  it  still  further:  for  example,  wash-out  by  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  horizontal  separation  of  air  masses,  with  subsequent 
differing  wind  directions  at  different  levels.  The  effect  of  dilution 
could,  in  theory  at  least,  be  offset  by  the  sampling  and 
concentration  of  very  large  volumes  of  air,  but  even  if  tlds  were 
practicable  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  could  compensate  for  extreme 
dilutions. 

9.  Because  of  the  mass  of  other  chemical  and  biological 
pollutants  in  concentrated  air  samples,  highly  specific  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  analytical  techniques  would  have  to  be  developed.  The  only 
technique  which  currently  appears  feasible  is  the  use  of  gas-liquid 
chromatography  incorporating  a  phosphorus  detector,  followed  by 
the  examination  of  appropriate  fractions  by  mass  spectrometry  to 
identify  the  actual  nature  of  the  phosphorus-containing  material 
by  comparison  with  the  spectra  of  known  compounds.  However,  it 
is  not  known  whether  the  sensitivity  of  even  such  an  advanced 
technique  would  be  sufficient,  and  its  practical  application  would 
pose  many  problems.  For  example,  if  the  sensitivity  of  a  technique 
were  of  the  order  of  1CT9  mg  (i.e.  not  less  than  a  millionth  of  a 
milligramme  could  be  detected)  then  in  order  to  detect  the  field 
test  quoted  earlier,  at  only  50  km  from  the  source  a  million  cubic 
metres  of  air  would  have  to  be  concentrated  to  give  a  detectable 
sample.  This  also  assumes  that  the  large  quantities  of  other 
pollutants  which  would  thereby  be  concentrated  would  not 
interfere  with  the  detection  process. 

10.  Positive  results,  assuming  that  sufficiently  sensitive  tech¬ 
niques  were  developed  in  the  future,  would  also  demand  an 
assessment  of  the  source  of  the  material  detected.  This  would 
certainly  require  the  provision  of  extensive  meteorological  data 
(from  within  the  suspected  neighbouring  country)  and  even  then 
might  prove  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

Effluent  Sensors: 

11.  The  possibility  of  establishing  the  existence  of  a  chemical 
agent  production  plant  by  the  detection  of  unique  indicators  (if 
they  exist)  in  rivers  downstream  of  an  effluent  discharge  has  also 
been  suggested,  though  this  technique  has  yet  to  be  fully 
evaluated. 
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1 2.  Large  scale  production  of  nerve  gases  might  be  possible  at 
only  a  relatively  few  riverside  sites  in  any  particular  country. 
However,  a  factory  in  which  these  agents  were  made  might  also 
manufacture  unobjectionable  phosphorus  compounds,  resulting  in 
an  effluent  discharge  analogous  to  that  from  nerve  gas  manufac- 
tuie.  Thus,  as  well  as  having  a  high  dilution  in  the  effluent  of  nerve 
gas  products  or  their  intermediaries,  there  is  also  the  likelihood  of 
other  waste  products  having  similar  chemical  properties.  Such  a 
complication  would  be  further  exacerbated  if  the  plant  were 
situated  in  an  industrial  complex  such  as  those  found  on  m^jor 
rivers.  Similar  considerations  would  apply  to  the  detection  of 
effluent  discharged  in  the  sea. 

13.  Should  particular  agents  be  made  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
effluent  might  be  run  to  a  sewage  disposal  system  where  its 
dilution  would  become  enormous.  Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
US  Newport  Chemical  Plant  described  in  the  US  Working  Paper 
CCD/293,3  a  nerve  gas  plant  could  dispose  of  waste  products  into 
deep  wells  rather  than  by  discharge  into  a  river  or  the  sea. 

Defensive  Measures: 

14.  If  all  the  techniques  discussed  above  were  developed  and 
applied,  the  almost  insoluble  problem  would  remain  of  attempting 
to  prove  a  negative,  especially  from  limited  and  uncertain 
indicators. 

15.  Where  access  to  deployed  military  forces  was  not  possible, 
confirmation  of  the  absence  of  chemical  weapons  or  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  stocks  could  not  be  guaranteed.  A  consequence  of  this 
might  well  be  the  continued  developmei:*  and  issue  of  defensive 
equipment,  and  its  use  in  training  exercises.  Evidence  of  such 
defensive  training  alone  provides  no  proof  of  the  possession,  or 
lack,  of  offensive  C  weapons,  the  use  of  chemical  weapon 
simulants,  for  example,  couid  either  be  a  means  of  reinforcing 
defensive  measures,  or  of  providing  practical  training  in  the 
employment  of  actual  chemical  weapons. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continued  absence  of  chemical 
defensive  equipment  and  associated  training  from  the  military 
forces  of  a  state  might  well  contribute,  in  conjunction  with  other 
factors,  to  confidence  in  the  absence  of  a  chemical  weapon 
capability.  However,  the  collection  of  such  information  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  the  level  of  the  political  constraints 
implied  in  the  preceding  discussion,  and  one  must  accept  that  a 
CW  agreement  would  need  to  take  account  of  the  degrees  of  access 
which  ditlering  political  systems  allow. 

The  Problem  of  Access : 

17.  Many  of  the  verification  suggestions  already  made  in  the 
Committee,  for  example  the  control  of  phosphorus  production 

*  Am.t,  pp.  323-326. 
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(suggested  by  the  Delegation  of  Japan),  a  system  of  openness  and 
reporting  (outlined  by  the  Swedish  Delegation),  and  a  variety  of 
on-site  inspection  procedures  (discussed  by  the  USA,  and  included 
in  the  SIPRI  Report  Part  IV),  would  either  require  a  high  degree 
of  intrusiveness  or  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
availability  of  detailed  published  information.  This  might  involve, 
for  example: 

U)  budgetary  and  fiscal  information  on  defence  research, 
development  and  production; 

(b)  identification  of  likely  targets  for  on-site  inspection; 

(c)  examination  of  statistics  of  chemical  industry  production 
and  distribution; 

(d)  access  to,  and  monitoring  of,  national  transportation 
networks; 

(e)  examination  and  sampling  of  effluent  disposal  systems  at 
suspected  sites; 

(f)  direct  inspection  of  plant  and  equipment  at  suspected  sites; 

(g)  examination  and  identification  of  raw  materials  entering 
suspected  sites. 

18.  A  number  of  these  factors  have  already  been  examined, 
both  in  interventions  and  in  working  papers  laid  before  the 
Committee.  But  to  take  the  single  example  of  (d),  that  of  national 
transport  networks,  the  size  of  the  task  invohred-quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  political  conditions  in  which  close  observation 
of  trains  and  roads  would  be  possible-can  readily  be  illustrated. 
There  were  for  example  in  the  UK  at  the  end  of  1969,  12,098 
miles  of  major  rail  routes,  and  19,000  rail  bulk  liquid  carriers 
(tank  cars).  On  the  roads,  there  were  estimated  to  be  upwards  of 
20,000  licensed  road  tankers. 

19.  \  nation  intending  to  contravene  a  ban  on  the  production 
of  Chemical  Weapons  need  not,  of  course,  move  the  necessary  raw 
materials  of  finished  agents  by  means  of  such  obvious  verification 
targets  as  tank  cars  or  road  tankers.  Almost  any  road  or  rail 
vehicle,  and  many  aircraft,  could  carry  containers  or  such 
materials  or  agents. 

20.  Clearly  some  of  the  techniques  listed  above  might  have 
considerable  relevance  in  certain  circumstances,  for  example  where 
a  state  wished  to  invite  inspection  of  a  particular  facility  in  order 
to  disprove  allegations  by  others;  but  not  all  of  them  would  be 
practicable.  Equally,  by  no  means  all  states  would  seem  likely  to 
accept  the  application  of  such  techniques  where  they  themselves 
are  concerned. 

21.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  considerable  problems  still  lie 
ahead  if  the  verification  requirements  for  an  acceptable  CW 
agreement  are  to  be  met.  U  is,  however,  the  intention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  consider  every  approach,  both  technical  and 
political,  which  might  help  to  achieve  the  goal  of  an  effective 
abolition  of  the  possibility  of  chemical  as  of  biological  warfare. 
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Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Porter)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Biological  and 

Chemical  Weapons,  August  18, 19701 

I  should  like  this  morning  to  introduce  a  revised  text  of  the 
United  Kingdom  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare2;  and  also  to  submit  formally  our 
working  paper  on  certain  political  and  technical  aspects  of 
chemical  weapons  Verification.3 

1 1 .  We  felt  that  it  would  be  helpful  at  this  stage  to  ask  the 
Secretariat  to  issue  a  second  revised  text  of  our  biological  warfare 
convention,  taking  into  account  the  amendments  which  we 
accepted  on  16  July.4  These,  the  Committee  will  recall,  were 
proposed  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  United  States  proposed  to  bring  toxins  within 
the  scope  of  the  convention’s  prohibition  by  adding  the  words  “or 
toxins”  to  articles  1  and  II  (a)  (i)  and  consequentially  dropping 
the  phrase  “by  infection  or  infestation”  from  article  I  s  The 
Netherlands  delegation  proposed  the  deletion  of  the  word 
“independent”  from  article  II  (a)  (i).6 

12.  I  said  on  16  July  that  some  further  editorial  changes  might 
prove  necessary,  and  we  have  in  fact  thought  it  advisable,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  confusion,  to  add  the  words  “or 
toxins”  after  the  word  “agents”  throughout  article  II-that  is,  in 
paragraphs  (a)  (ii)  and  (c)  in  addition  to  paragraph  (a)  (i), 

13.  We  have  also  taken  the  opportunity  to  alter  very  slightly 
the  wording  of  article  III,  paragraph  2,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
could  have  been  an  ambiguity.  That  paragraph  now  begins: 

“Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  another 
Party  is  in  breach  of  any  of  its  undertakings  under  articles  I  and  II 
of  the  Convention  . . .” 

instead  of,  as  before: 

“Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  another 
Party  has  acted  in  breach  of  its  undertakings  under  articles  I  and  11 
of  the  Convention  . .  .”7 

14.  I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  verification. 
What  we  call  for  the  sake  of  bievity  “verification”  may  take 
different  forms,  depending,  for  instance,  on  the  weapon  concerned 
and  the  general  political  circumstances  in  which  a  treaty  is  being 
concluded.  But  the  aim,  as  we  see  it,  is  always  the  same— that  is,  to 
build  into  any  treaty  realistic  proposals  which  will  be  sufficient  to 

'OCD/PV.488,  pp.  7-11. 

'Ante,  pp.  428-431. 

1  Supra. 

*Ante,  p.  329. 

'Ante.  pp.  276-277. 

'Ante,  p.  98. 

' Documents  on  Disarmament,  /96V.  p.  432. 
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deter  would-be  violators,  and  so  help  to  reassure  all  parties  that 
their  confidence  in  the  treaty  is  well-founded  and  that  it  is 
contributing  to  national  and  international  security. 

15.  In  the  case  of  chemical  weapons  we  are  in  full  agreement 
with  the  view  expressed  in  the  working  paper  submitted  by  the 
representative  of  Italy  on  6  August  to  the  effect  that- 

“. . .  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  controls  is  still 
the  major  problem  among  those  that  the  Committee  will  have  to 
solve  with  a  view  to  achieving  an  agreement  for  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  weapons”.8 

In  presenting  to  the  Committee  this  morning  our  own  working 
paper  on  certain  technical  and  political  aspects  of  chemical 
weapons  verification  I  should  like  it  set  out  briefly  our  ideas  for  a 
three-stage  process  which  might  he^p  us  to  assess  and  reduce  the 
now  great  number  of  verification  proposals  which  are  before  us 
relating  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Some  are  verification 
proposals  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word:  some,  like  the  complaints 
procedure  in  our  own  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare,  fall  short  of  that.  Some  are 
primarily  procedural,  others  primarily  technical.  I  outlined  this 
process  at  our  informal  meeting  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  on  5  August,  and  was  happy  to  see  that  the  representative 
of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  applied  it  also  to  the  comprehensive  test 
ban  in  her  statement  on  13  August.9 

16.  The  first  step,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  decide  which  of  the 
primarily  technical  proposals  before  us  are  in  fact  practicable  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  in  existing  conditions.  In  that  we  are 
greatly  helped  by  our  experts,  and  I  am  disappointed  that  a 
number  of  delegations  which  could  make  a  valuable  contribution 
still  seem  to  shy  away  from  joining  in  our  examination  of  those 
technical  proposals,  arguing  that  we  are  merely  postponing  a 
political  decision.  As  we  see  it,  the  procedure  we  are  following  is 
the  only  sure  way  of  preparing  for  such  a  political  decision.  We 
would,  !  feel,  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  imagined  that  the 
technical  problems  would  just  vanish  if  a  political  decision  was 
taken.  If  that  were  the  case,  our  work  in  the  Conference  oi  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  would  be  much  simpler.  Those  of  us 
who  are  examining,  with  the  help  of  our  experts,  the  proposals 
which  have  been  put  before  us  are  not,  as  some  delegations  have 
suggested,  adopting  a  negative  attitude  towards  the  problem.  I 
think  members  of  the  Committee  would  agree  that  we  would  not 
bring  an  agreement  any  nearer,  any  more  quickly,  by  continuing 
to  discuss  technical  proposals  for  verification  which  our  scientists 
had  already  told  us  were  not  technically  feasible. 

17.  Equally,  it  would  be  no  use  elaborating  a  verification 
procedure  which  would  satisfy  one’s  own  requirements  if  that 

* Ante .  pp.  388-389. 

*Ante,  pp.  4G9-420. 
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procedure  would  be  unacceptable  to  other  parties.  When  we  have 
eliminated  by  the  first  stage  those  proposals  which  are  not 
practicable  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  the  second  stage  in 
the  process  I  am  suggesting  would  be  to  apply  to  those  which 
remain  the  test  of  political,  social  and  ideological  acceptability.  We 
should  not  overlook  the  caveat  in  the  report  of  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute  (S1PRI)  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  that: 

“It  is  impossible  to  say  flatly  that  verification  is  or  is  not 
feasible . . .  that  depends  on  the  political  conditions  you 
postulate:  it  is  necessary  to  assess  the  balance  between  technical 
means  and  political  obstacles.”1 0 

18.  We  should  not  underestimate  those  obstacles,  which  are 
rooted  in  the  political,  social  and  ideological  character  of  States. 
Just  as  the  political  decision  to  deploy  certain  verification 
methods  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  technical  practicability  of 
those  methods,  so  their  acceptability  depends  in  turn  upon 
pre  existing  conditions  in  the  societies  of  potential  parties  to  the 
agreement.  Such  conditions  evolve  slowly  at  the  best  of  times  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  changed  overnight  as  the  result  of  a  simple 
decision  to  conform  to  the  verification  procedures  of  an  arms 
control  agreement.  One  cannot,  for  instance,  just  write  openness 
of  information  into  a  treaty  if  the  preconditions  for  it  do  not 
exist.  There  is  no  point  in  writing  on-site  inspection  or  verification 
primarily  by  rational  means  into  a  treaty  unless  the  principal 
potential  parties  are  ready  to  accept  it.  Some  countries  would 
make  the  Security  Council  a  primary  part  of  the  verification 
procedure;  others  would  be  1»  .«  inclined  to  do  so.  One  cannot 
discount  the  hard  political  facts  from  which  those  attitudes  stem 
and  which  must  necessarily  have  their  effect  on  our  work  here. 

19.  We  come  now  to  the  third  stage.  We  would  start  that  final 
stage  with  measures  which  would  be  both  practicable  and  available 
rather  than,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  with  a  list  of 
measures  which  would  be  ideally  desirable  or  which  would  meet 
the  particular  requirements  of  only  one  State  or  group  of  States. 
At  that  third  and  final  stage  it  would  be  for  each  government  to 
decide  whether  it  could  take  the  risk  involved  in  accepting 
whatever  verification  procedure  might  be  constituted  from  some 
or  all  of  those  remaining  measures.  For  no  verification  procedure 
is  perfect,  of  course.  And,  as  Mrs.  Myrdal  mentioned  in  her 
statement  on  1 3  August,  each  government  will  have  to  take  the 
political  decision  whether  the  risk  inherent  in  the  verification 
proposals  remaining  after  the  first  two  stages  is  more  acceptable 
than  being  without  any  agreement. 

20.  The  decision  will  be  a  political  one  but  it  will  be  a  decision, 
not  an  act  of  faith,  and  it  will  therefore  have  to  take  into  account 


1 0  The  Problem  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  (ptov.  ed.),  pt.  IV,  p.  55. 
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a  number  of  factors.  There  are  political  considerations,  for 
instance,  including  the  degree  of  confidence  existing  between  the 
potential  parties  to  the  agreement.  There  are  military 
considerations,  including  the  nature  of  the  weapon  in  question, 
and,  most  important  perhaps,  there  are  considerations  of 
international  security.  Each  government  must  ask  itself  whether 
such-and-such  a  treaty,  incorporating  such-and-such  a  verification 
procedure,  will  improve  international  security,  stability  and 
confidence:  whether  it  will  be  a  stabilizing  or  a  de-stabilizing 
influence  in  world  affairs. 

2 1 .  In  our  working  paper  presented  this  morning  we  have  set 
out  to  examine  in  the  light  of  the  first  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
second  phase  of  this  three-stage  approach  one  or  two  primarily 
technical  proposals  made  by  others  in  the  chemical  weapons 
context.  We  have  based  ourselves  on  what  seems  technically  and 
politically  possible  now  or  in  the  near  future.  The  proposals  we 
have  examined  involve  the  monitoring  of  chemical  weapons 
production  and  field  testing  by  the  use  of  observation  satellites 
and  atmospheric  or  effluent  sensors.  We  have  tried  to  evaluate  the 
likely  technical  feasibility  of  those  methods  and  have  then  gone  on 
to  consider  some  of  the  political  considerations  which  would 
affect,  or  even  determine,  their  availability. 

22.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  can  agree  to  continue  this 
process  of  evaluation.  It  would,  I  believe,  provide  us  with  a  better 
idea  of  the  verification  methods  available  to  us  in  support  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  covering  chemical  weapons. 

Italian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  or  Disarmament:  Comprehensive  Program  of 

Disarmament,  August  19,  19701 

The  Italian  delegation  considers  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  should  increase  its  efforts  to  give 
effect  to  resolution  2602  E  concerning  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session.2 

The  part  of  that  resolution  which  seems  to  us  most  faithfully  to 
reflect  the  arguments  presented  in  the  United  Nations  by  a  large 
number  of  countries  wishing  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
disarmament  negotiations  is  to  be  found  in  paragraph  4  of  the 
operative  part. 

The  instructions  given  in  that  paragraph  are  closely  related  to 
the  proposals  for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  disarmament  submitted  by  Italy  at  Geneva  at  the  two  preceding 


'  CCD/309,  Aug.  19,  1970. 

2  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 
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sessions  of  the  Conference  (see  Working  Papers  ENDC/245  of  21 
April  1969  and  ENDC/263  of  23  August  1969).3 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  opening  of  a  highly  desirable 
discussion  on  this  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament,  the 
Italian  delegation,  as  members  of  the  Conference  are  aware,  has  at 
the  present  session  taken  the  initiative  of  organizing  contacts  with 
a  number  of  other  interested  delegations  with  the  idea  of  engaging 
in  exchanges  of  view  such  as  may  give  rise  to  a  basic  plan  for 
possible  subsequent  discussion  by  the  Conference. 

The  Italian  delegation  has  already  described,  in  its  statement  of 
2  July  1970, 4  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  outline  which 
was  jointly  prepared,  and  which  is  reproduced  below. 

Preliminary  considerations  representing,  in  general  terms,  the  views  of  a  number  of 
delegations  with  which  the  delegation  of  Italy  has  been  in  consultation. 

A.  Goal,  prncples  and  mandates 

United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  1378  (XIV)  of  20  November  1959  and 
the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  of  20  September  1961  (ENDC/5),  endorsed  by 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  1722  (XVI),  represent  the  basis  for 
disarmament  negotiations  and  for  new  efforts  towards  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control.  Draft  treaties  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  were  presented  in  1962  by  the  Soviet  Union 
(ENDC/2/Rev. I)5 and  the  United  States  (ENDC/30  and  Add. l-3).‘  Several  countries 
ruggested  that  these  draft  treaties  could  be  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

United  Nations  General  {  Assembly]  resolution  2602  E(XXIV)  of  16  December  1969 
requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  \ .  .  to  work  out  ...  a 
comprehensive  programme,  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of 
the  arms  race  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control,  which  would  provide  the  Conference  with  a  guideline  to  chart  the  course  of  its 
further  work  and  its  negotiations .  . .  .’ 

Both  in  the  Agreed  Principles  and  in  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  it  is  recognized  that 
negotiations  should  continue  with  a  view  to  reaching  agreements  on  partial  or  collateral 
measures,  facilitating  and  forming  part  of  a  programme  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control. 

B.  Main  elements  of  the  programme 

Progress  in  disarmament  is  not  an  isolated  matter  but  is  intimately  connected  with  and 
influenced  by  problems  of  international  peace  and  security  and  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes. 

In  order  to  establish  the  international  climate  of  confidence  and  good  will  necessary 
for  progress,  specific  measures  to  build  up  confidence  should  urgently  be  agreed  upon, 
including  special  studies  on  certain  subjects. 

While  progress  is  being  made  to  build  up  confidence,  the  States  members  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  should  engage  themselves  to  negotiate 
meaningful  measures  to  prevent  and  limit  armament  as  well  as  measures  of  disarmament, 
taking  into  account,  inter  alia,  the  special  studies  mentioned  above. 

hi  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  through  measures  to  prevent  and  limit  armament  as  well  as  through  measures  of 
disarmament,  there  should  be  a  balance  among  these  categories  of  measures. 

C.  Phases  of  the  programme 

The  need  for  flexibility  has  been  generally  ccognized.  The  highest  priority  should  be 

4  Ibid..  pp.  189-191,426-430. 

4  Ante,  pp.  777-282. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  77-102. 

4 Ibid.,  pp  111-140. 
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accorded  to  measures  for  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  for  nuclear 
disarmament.  Taking  into  account  the  Agreed  Principles  and  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolutions  mentioned  above,  and  further  taking  into  account  agreements 
already  achieved  on  collateral  metres,  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  should  envisage  dealing  in  successive  phases  with  the  main  dements 
mentioned  under  the  second  paragraph.  An  attempt  should  be  made  tc  decide  upon 
these  various  phases  and  to  outline  the  possible  content  of  each  phase. 

A  review  of  the  programme  of  disarmament  could  take  place  each  year  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

D.  General  considerations 

Various  problems  closely  related  to  disarmament  negotiations  would  have  to  be 
examined.  The  following  points  were  tentatively  singled  out  for  further  discussion  and 
elaboration:  priorities,  balance,  verification,  regional  arrangements,  universal  partic¬ 
ipation,  public  opinion  and  methods  of  work. 

The  Italian  delegation  considers  that  this  document  should  be 
exhaustively  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and  it  wishes  that  all 
delegations  would  contribute  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem 
dealt  with.  For  its  part,  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the 
ideas  summarily  expressed  in  the  text,  we  should  like  to  present 
our  observations  on  some  main  points  and,  in  particular,  on 
Section  B,  entitled  “Main  elements  of  the  programme”: 

In  our  opinion,  the  Conference  should  adopt  a  programme  to 
guide  its  work  and  future  negotiations,  as  recommended  by  the 
above-mentioned  General  Assembly  resolution.  The  programme,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  all  governments  members  of  the 
Conference  should  participate,  might  include  the  items  indicated 
in  the  text  prepared  by  the  interested  delegations.  These  items 
come  under  Section  B  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

-measures  for  increasing  international  confidence; 

-studies  on  particular  points; 

-measures  to  prevent  and  limit  armament; 

-disarmament  measures; 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Each  of  the  items  in  this  list  might  provide  the  basis  for  the 
subsequent  more  thorough  consideration  which  is  necessary  for 
establishing  the  programme. 

( 1 )  Measures  for  increasing  international  confidence 

The  development  of  the  international  situation  and  the 
improvement  of  confidence  among  States  will  obviously  have  a 
direct  and  favourable  effect  on  the  work  of  the  Conference.  The 
Conference  should  and  can,  however,  contribute  to  the  increase  in 
international  confidence  by  adopting  a  programme  of  work 
defining  its  undertakings  and  aims. 

(2)  Studies 

The  1  alian  delegation  believes  that,  with  a  view  to  helping  to 
create  favourable  conditions  for  negotiations,  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  might  now  initiate  programmes  of 
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studies  relating  to  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  conventional  armaments.  Negotiations  might  also  benefit  from 
a  preliminary  work  which  would  provide  necessary  clarification  of 
certain  important  aspects  of  that  question. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  programmes,  the  Conference 
might  in  particular  examine  the  following  points  in  depth: 

(a)  Relationship  between  nuclear  disarmament  and  the 
beginning  of  reductions  in  conventional  means  of  warfare; 

(b)  Determination  of  the  geographical  areas  within  which  the 
first  reductions  in  conventional  means  of  warfare  would  take 
place.  In  other  words,  the  Conference  should  address  itself  to  the 
question  whether  the  first  “round”  of  reductions  affecting  armed 
forces  and  conventional  armaments  should  be  global  in  scope  and 
apply  to  all  States  without  distinction  or  whether  it  should 
initially  apply  only  to  some  States.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  study  the  criteria  to  be  used  for  determining  the 
States  to  which  this  first  “round”  of  reductions  would  apply.  Such 
States  might  be  the  principal  world  military  Powers,  or  they  might 
be  States  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  criterion  that  provides  for 
the  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  conventional  armaments  in  a 
particular  regional  context.  Before  negotiations  began,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  clarify  this  important  question  of  principle,  for  it  is 
on  the  answer  to  this  question  that  the  political  dimensions  of  the 
problem  will  depend.  The  nature  of  the  negotiations  would  vary  in 
more  than  one  respect  depending  on  whether  the  reductions  to  be 
negotiated  applied  to  more  or  less  numerous  States  and  whether 
those  reductions  would  be  partial  or  global.  (It  should  be  noted, 
by  the  way,  that  die  United  States  draft  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  provided  that  the  first  phase  of  the 
reductions  would  be  applicable  only  to  some  of  the  States  parties 
to  the  treaty); 

(c)  Elaboration  of  technical  criteria  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  reductions  (categories  of  armaments  to  be 
reduced,  levels,  initial  declarations,  unit  of  measurement  to  be 
used  in  reductions,  extent  of  reductions,  creation  of  a 
disarmament  organization,  verifications,  etc.); 

(d)  Relationship  between  armament  reductions  and  controls. 

(3)  Measures  to  prevent  and  limit  armament 

This  concerns  mainly  the  “collateral”  measures  to  which  the 
Conference  has  devoted  most  of  its  efforts  since  the  start  of  the 
discussions  concerning  the  two  draft  treaties  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  of  1962.  Negotiations  on  these  collateral 
measures  were  moreover  envisaged  in  paragraph  8  of  the 
USSR-United  States  Joint  Statement  of  1961.7  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  procedure  of  negotiating  collateral  measures  has  caused 


’ Ibid .,  !96l.  pp.  439-442 
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certain  imbalances  which  are  not  insignificant,  it  has  had  positive 
results,  as  is  shown  by  the  conclusion  of  some  important 
international  agreements.  These  collateral  measures  have,  in 
addition,  made  another  positive  contribution:  that  of  reviving 
hope  for  the  resumption  of  discussions  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  Nevertheless,  the  Italian  delegation  feels  that  the 
Conference  should  make  a  maximum  effort  to  pursue  negotiations 
on  measures  designed  to  prevent  and  limit  armament.  Among  such 
measures,  and  apart  from  those  which  are  now  the  subject  of 
active  negotiations  (denuclearization  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor,  and  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons),  the 
most  important  and  most  urgent  are  the  following:  cessation  of 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  military  purposes,  and 
agreement  on  the  total  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Italian  delegation,  the  Conference,  in  adopting  its 
programme  of  work,  should  expressly  confirm  the  fact  that  it  is 
giving  priority  to  negotiations  relating  to  these  two  measures  so 
necessary  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

(4)  Disarmament  measures 

The  Italian  delegation  would  like  to  reaffirm  that  the  mison 
d'etre  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  to 
negotiate  disarmament  measures,  i.e.  effective  reductions  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments.  Such  negotiations  must  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  could  obviously  be  facilitated  by  the  creation  of  an 
international  climate  of  increased  confidence  and  by  the 
completion  of  the  studies  referred  to  above,  Although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  a  precise  time-limit  for  the  start  of  these 
negotiations,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  extremely  useful  if  a  specific 
commitment  on  the  subject  were  assumed  now.  This  would  have 
the  important  result  of  reassuring  public  opinion,  which  is 
demanding  more  effective  action  by  the  CCD  on  disarmament. 
Such  a  commitment  would  be  an  incentive  to  Governments  to 
take  the  necessary  decisions,  an  incentive  that  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  commitment  were  assumed  collectively  by  the 
States  members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  is  the 
competent  body  for  disarmament  negotiations. 

Accordingly,  at  the  time  it  adopts  its  own  programme,  the  CCD 
should-in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  delegation-give  expression  to 
the  commitment  of  its  States  members  to  open  negotiations  on  a 
first  “round”  of  reductions  of  armed  forces  and  armaments.  This 
would  better  ensure  a  balance  among  the  various  categories:  pre 
ventive,  limitative  and  effective  measures  of  disarmament. 

(5)  General  and  complete  disarmament 

General  and  complete  disarmament  is  the  final  goal  of  all  CCD 
negotiations;  and  that  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  General 
Assembly  resolution  2602  E.  Consequently,  a  re-examination  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  plans  by  the  CCD,  as  suggested 
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by  some  delegations,  should  reflect  the  will  of  the  States  members 
of  the  CCD  to  pursue  that  objective.  So  far  as  the  Italian 
delegation  is  concerned,  it  believes  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
CCD  to  bear  in  mind  past  experience  so  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
the  discussion  on  new  bases.  With  .hat  in  view,  and  taking  as  its 
point  of  departure  the  USSR-United  States  General  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  of  20  September  1961,  the  CCD  might  adopt  a 
more  articulated  directive  for  the  elaboration  of  a  “programme’’  in 
line  with  that  joint  statement.  A  single  treaty  could  hardly  govern 
the  implementation  of  the  process  of  disarmament  in  all  its  phases. 
The  “programme”  should  therefore  serve  as  an  overall  agreement 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  lay  down  in  broad  outline  the 
approach  to  general  and  complete  disarmament:  it  might  envisage 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  treaties  or  agreements  relating  to  the 
various  phases  of  effective  implementation  of  disarmament.  This 
would  avoid  the  rigidity  inherent  in  a  single  treaty  and  the 
difficulty  of  discussing  problems  which  are  not  ready  for 
negotiation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  maintain  the  concept  of  a 
prior  commitment  with  respect  to  the  evolution  of  the  whole 
process,  in  its  successive  phases. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  programme  which  the  CCD  should 
adopt,  the  Italian  delegation  feels  that  it  should  be  both  a 
programme  of  work  and  a  commitment:  a  programme  of  work 
with  respect  to  negotiations  on  the  categories  of  measures  being 
examined  and  to  the  suggested  studies  on  international  disarma¬ 
ment,  and  a  commitment  to  open  negotiations  on  a  first  rounu  of 
reductions  of  armed  force  and  armaments. 

Finally,  as  to  the  form  of  the  programme,  we  might  consider, 
among  other  solutions,  a  joint  statement  of  the  Governments 
members  of  the  CCD  or,  more  simply,  the  adoption  by  the  CCD  of 
its  own  programme  of  v/ork. 


Message  From  President  Nixon  to  the  Senate:  Geneva  Protocol  for 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous, 
or  Other  Gases,  August  19,  I9701 

The  White  House,  August  19,  1970. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
o *  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and 
of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  June  17, 
1 92 5 .2  I  transmit  also  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  which 


1  S.  Ex.  J,  91st  Cong..  2d  sexs. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
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sets  forth  the  understandings  and  the  proposed  reservation  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 

In  submitting  this  Protocol  for  approval,  I  consider  it  desirable 
and  appropriate  to  make  the  following  statements: 

The  United  States  has  renounced  the  first-use  of  lethal  and 
incapacitating  chemical  weapons. 

The  United  States  has  renounced  any  use  of  biological  and 
toxin  weapons. 

Our  biological  and  toxin  programs  will  be  confined  to  research 
for  defensive  purposes,  strictly  defined.  By  the  example  we  set,  we 
hope  to  contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  understanding  and 
confidence  between  nations  and  among  men.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  support  international  efforts  to 
limit  biological  and  toxin  research  programs  to  defensive  purposes. 

The  United  States  will  seek  further  agreement  on  effective 
arms-control  measures  in  the  field  of  biological  and  chemical 
warfare. 

Today,  there  are  85  parties,  including  all  other  major  powers,  to 
this  basic  international  agreement  which  the  United  States 
proposed  and  signed  in  1925.  The  United  States  always  has 
observed  the  principles  and  objectives  of  this  Protocol. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  the  United  States  now  become  a 
party  to  this  Protocol,  and  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  with  the  reservation  set  forth  in  the 
Secretary’s  report. 

RICHARD  NIXON. 


Report  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  Secretary- 
General  Thant:  Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes, 
August  25,  1970 1 

Introduction 

1.  In  1969,  the  Agency  submitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  a  report  entitled  “The  Agency’s  responsibility 
to  provide  ser,  ces  in  connection  with  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes”.2 

2.  In  Resolution  2605  B  (XXIV)  the  General  Assembly  invited 
the  Agency  to  submit  to  the  Secretary-General,  not  later  than  1 
October  1970,  a  special  report  on  the  progress  of  its  further 
studies  and  activities  in  this  field,  to  be  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session.3 


1  Ante,  pp.  400-402. 

1  GC(XIV)/INF/121,  Aug.  25,  1970.  The  Secretary -General  transmitted  the  report  to 
the  G.A.  on  Oct.  1,  1970  (A/8080). 

*GC(XIII)/410. 

*  Document j  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  725-727. 
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3.  The  present  report  is  designed  to  meet  that  request,  it 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  main  part  of  this  year’s 
comprehensive  annual  report  of  the  Agency  to  the  General 
Assembly4  and  with  its  report  on  further  action  taken  on  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States.5 

The  Agency’s  review  of  the  technology  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  (PNE) 

4.  A  Working  Group  on  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  was 
convened  by  the  Agency  from  1 5  <o  1 7  December  1 969,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  an  agenda  for  a  panel  on  this  subject,  which 
was  held  in  March  1970,  and  of  making  recommendations 
concerning  the  Agency’s  role  in  connection  with  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions.  The  Working  G^oup  recommended  that  the  Agency 
should: 

(a)  Undertake  a  detailed  scientific  and  technical  review  of  the 
technology  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  through  convening  a 
series  of  panels; 

(b)  Publish  an  introductory  review  of  the  current  state  of  the 
art  of  using  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(c)  Publish  a  bib^ography  on  PNE; 

(d)  Consider  the  usefulness,  scope  ana  timing  of  i  handbook  of 
technical  and  scientific  data  on  PNE; 

(e)  Tonsider  making  plans  for  the  arrangement,  in  due  time,  of 
education  and  instruction  on  PNE; 

(0  Consider  developing  a  plan  for  international  co-cperation 
for  using  PNE  m  scientific  research; 

(g)  Consider  wl  u  written  material  on  PNE  could  be  made 
available  to  interested  Member  States;  and 

(h)  Review  in  due  time  its  staffing  requirements  to  cope  with 
its  role  in  PNE. 

5.  The  agenda  prepared  by  the  Working  Group  for  the  panel 
was  divided  essentially  into  the  following  three  sections: 

(a)  Summary  stat  nts  on  national  activities  concerned  wirh 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions; 

(b)  Survey  of  peaceful  nuclc.r  explosion-  by  an  Agency 
consultant;  and 

(c)  Phenomenology  of  contained  and  cratering  explosions. 

6.  The  agenda  had  been  forwarded  to  15  Member  States  for  use 
as  a  guide  in  preparing  papers  for  the  panel.  Australia,  France, 
India,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America  were  invited  to  send 
participants  to  the  panel.  Invitations  were  also  sent  to  Brazil, 

4GC(XlV)/430. 

* Ante ,  pp  362-372. 
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Canada,  die  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Norway,  South  Africa 
and  Switzerland,  who  had  expressed  strong  interest  in,  or  have 
experience  with,  explosion  technology.  The  latter  group  of 
countries  was  invited  to  present  papers  through  panel  observers 
who  would  attend  without  cost  to  the  Agency.  The  agenda  was 
also  sent  to  other  observers  from  Member  States  and  international 
agencies  as  their  nominations  were  received. 

7.  The  Panel  on  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  was  held  in 
Vienna  at  the  Agency’s  Headquarters  from  2  to  6  March  1970.  In 
view  of  the  wide  interest  in  the  subject,  arrangements  were  made 
to  permit  the  attendance  of  observers  from  any  Member  State 
wishing  to  follow  its  work.  There  were  eight  panel  members  and 
49  other  representatives  or  observers  from  29  Member  States,  the 
United  Nations  and  tne  World  Health  Organization.  The  Agency 
had  engaged  two  consultants— one  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  from  the  United  States-to  prepare  the  technical  summary 
of  the  Panel. 

8.  A  total  of  eight  papers  was  presented  at  the  session  on 
summary  statements  and  17  at  the  two  technical  sessions.  The 
Agency  submitted  a  paper  entitled  “Technical  Status  Summary  of 
Peaceful  Uses  for  Nuclear  Explosives”.  The  paper  reviewed  the 
progress  so  far  made  in  using  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful 
purposes.  It  described  the  present  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions,  reviewed  some  of  the  suggested  applications, 
and  outlined  the  nature  of  the  safety  problems  associated  with 
these  applications.  It  discussed  the  industrial  applications  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  contained,  cratering  and  excavation  pur¬ 
poses  and  dealt  briefly  with  scientific  applications,  data  obtained 
from  experiments  performed  to  date  and  possible  future  experi¬ 
ments.  Brief  summaries  of  the  other  papers  submitted  are  given  in 
paragraphs  9-17  below. 

9.  South  Africa  in  its  paper  stressed  the  need  for  considerably 
more  information  on  PNE  before  assessing  possible  specific 
applications.  It  foresaw  the  role  of  the  Agency  in  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  of 
Member  States  with  PNE  programmes. 

10.  The  possible  application  of  nuclear  explosives  to  mining  of 
non-ferrous  metal  deposits  was  a  point  of  particular  interest  in  the 
paper  presented  by  India.  It  expressed  the  desire  for  information 
on  recent  developments  in  pressure  leaching,  extraction  of  primary 
sulphide  ores  and  possible  product  contamination  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  this  technology. 

1 1.  The  paper  from  Japan  stressed  the  need  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  disseminated  by  the  Agency  through  the  medium  of 
further  panel  meetings. 

12.  The  Swedish  paper  reviewed  Sweden’s  activities  in  pro¬ 
grammes  related  to  PNE,  such  as  calculations  on  rock  blasting, 
studies  on  the  mechanical  effects  of  sub-surface  and  near-surface 
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nuclear  explosions  and  environmental  analysis  of  radioactivity 
arising  from  PNE. 

13.  The  United  Kingdom  in  its  paper  offered  the  services  of  its 
experts  in  the  assessment  of  radiological  hazards  and  the  use  of 
seismic  techniques.  The  United  Kingdom  also  foresaw  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Agency  as  including  the  familiarization  of  industry 
and  the  engineering  profession  with  the  potentialities  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  explosives  engineering. 

14.  The  summary  statement  of  the  United  States  was  a  broad 
review  of  governmental  and  industrial  programmes  in  the  domestic 
economy.  It  is  evident  that  significant  progress  has  been  achieved, 
particularly  as  far  as  contained  explosions  are  concerned.  How¬ 
ever,  as  was  emphasized  in  the  paper,  the  nature  of  the  current 
programme  is  still  in  the  research  and  development  stage,  and 
many  technical  problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  PNE  can 
become  truly  practical. 

15.  The  Australian  statement,  while  pointing  out  that  no 
national  programme  on  research  and  development  in  PNE  exists, 
reviewed  its  continuing  interest  in  the  possible  application  of 
nuclear  explosives  to  major  engineering,  construction  and  mineral 
resources  development.  Close  liaison  is  being  maintained  with  the 
Plowshare  programme  of  the  United  States  in  the  foim  of 
development  reviews  and  the  provision  by  the  United  States  of 
available  information  on  specific  applications. 

16.  The  statement  of  the  Soviet  Union  presented  an  extensive 
review  of  the  various  uses  to  which  contained  and  cratering 
nuclear  explosions  have  so  far  been  put  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
applications  haye  included  an  oil  stimulation  experiment,  gas  and 
oil  underground  storage,  a  mining  experiment,  excavation  of  dams 
and  mining  by  using  nuclear  explosives  for  directional  overburden 
removal. 

17  The  paper  from  France  gave  detailed  information  on 
experiments  with  PNE  performed  to  date,  in  particular  the 
contained  explosions  executed  in  the  granite  of  the  Hoggar  Massif 
of  the  Sahara.  These  have  auded  to  the  knowledge  on  cavity 
shapes  and  growth  rates,  geological,  thermal,  mechanical,  seismic 
and  chemical  effects  and  the  activation  of  the  containment  rock. 
Significant  differences  in  cavity  volumes  between  the  French  and 
comparable  United  States  experiments  were  pointed  out.  Con¬ 
tained  nuclear  explosions  for  the  stimulation  and  underground 
storage  of  oil  and  gas  and  the  extraction  of  mineral  deposits  were 
of  particular  interest. 

18.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  future  activities 
of  the  Agency  connected  with  PNE.  The  Panel  studied  the 
recommendations  of  the  Working  Group  and  added  its  own 
recommendations,  particularly  on: 

(a)  The  role  of  the  Agency  in  the  exchange  of  information  and 
in  publication,  including  the  usefulness,  scope  and  timing  of  a 
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handbook  of  technical  and  scientific  data  on  PNE;  the  preparation 
of  bibliographies  and  other  relevant  documents; 

(b)  Education,  training  and  scientific  research;  and 

(c)  Future  Agency  meetings  or*  PNE  and  the  formulation  of 
their  scope  and  agenda. 

19.  As  a  first  step  in  the  Agency’s  fulfilment  of  its  role  in  the 
exchange  of  information  and  in  publication  the  Panel  recom¬ 
mended  the  early  preparation  of  an  introductory  review  of  PNE 
technology.  The  primary  function  of  such  a  review  will  be  to  serve 
as  a  reference  source  to  individuals  and  countries  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  technology;  the  necessity  of  including  in  it 
the  most  recent  advances  in  this  field  was  stressed.  Preparations 
for  the  compilation  of  such  a  review  are  under  way. 

20.  In  addition  the  Panel  recommended  that  the  Agency 
sponsor  the  publication  of  a  multilingual  glossary  of  PNE  terms. 
This  would  be  of  help  to  specialists  engaged  in  the  exchange  of 
information,  at  meetings  and  in  publications  at  national  or 
international  levels.  Since  the  inception  of  the  various  national 
PNE  programmes  the  experts  in  this  developing  technology  have 
inherited  or  borrowed  terms  from  other  engineering  and  scientific 
disciplines  (e.g.  nuclear,  mining,  geological  and  drilling  terms) 
and/or  used  those  which  have  been  generated  in  the  course  of 
their  work  (e.g.  an  inversed  crater  called  a  “retare”,  overburden, 
explosive  yield).  Precise  definitions  of  these  terms  with  their 
translations  into  the  four  official  languages  of  the  Agency  will  be 
invaluable  for  international  meetings  and  other  information  media. 
The  Agency  is  initiating  the  compilation  of  such  a  glossary  by 
asking  for  input  from  countries  with  national  PNE  programmes 
and  related  activities. 

21.  As  far  as  education,  training  and  scientific  research  are 
concerned,  the  Panel  recommended  that  the  Agency  consider 
arranging  for  travelling  lecturers  on  PNE,  the  setting  up  of 
academic  programmes,  and  encourage  scientific  research  in  related 
fields.  Whir  such  recommendations  would  have  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Agency,  interested  Member  States  would  have  to 
initiate  action. 

22.  Furthermore  the  Agency  was  asked  what  it  can  do  to 
facilitate  the  assignment  of  scientists  from  interested  Member 
States  to  projects  in  countries  with  PNE  programmes.  In  this 
connection  informal  approaches  are  being  made  to  Governments 
of  countries  which  have  such  programmes. 

23.  On  the  subject  of  future  Agency  meetings  on  PNE  it  was 
recommended  that  the  next  panel  meeting  should  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  contained  nuclear  explosions  for  industrial 
purposes  including  safety  matters,  such  as  seismic  motion  and 
product  contamination,  and  that  it  should  be  convened  towards 
the  end  of  1970  or  as  early  as  possible  in  1971.  The  Agency  now 
plans  to  hold  this  panel  in  January  1971,  and  the  agenda  for  it  was 
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prepared  by  the  two  technical  consultants  mentioned  in  paragraph 
7  above. 

24.  The  timing  and  scope  for  a  third  panel  were  not  yet  defined 
pending  the  progress  of  the  second  panel.  It  was  felt  that  it  should 
be  held  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  which  will  be 
held  in  Geneva  in  September  1971. 

The  Agency’s  activities  relating  to  the  exchange  of  information  on 
PNE 

25.  In  addition  to  the  report  entitled  “Status  of  Plowshare 
Technology”  by  the  United  States  Government,  the  Agency 
circulated  in  January  1970  three  technological  papers  submitted 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  papers  review  the 
possible  economic  applications  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful 
purposes  in  tae  Soviet  Union,  and  consider  methods  of  predicting 
environmental  contamination  due  to  nuclear  explosions. 

26.  In  May  1970  the  Agency  published  a  bibliography  on  PNE 
containing  1759  references  to  literature  published  up  to  June 
1969.  The  main  bibliographic  sources  used  were  Nuclear  Science 
Abstracts,  primary  journals  and  reports  submitted  by  Member 
States. 

27.  Within  the  framework  of  the  Agency’s  International  Nuc¬ 
lear  Information  System  (INIS),  operating  since  April  1970, 
provision  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  information  on  PNE.  From 
the  beginning  of  INIS’  operation,  all  geological,  geophysical  and 
seismological  aspects  as  well  as  the  actual  or  potential  uses  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  were  included.  The 
monthly  Atomindex  will  provide  Member  States  with  a  regular 
world-wide  survey  of  all  publications  dealing  with  PNE.  Moreover, 
INIS’  output  tape  service  will  make  it  possible  for  Member  States 
to  run  selective  dissemination  of  information  services  according  to 
their  needs. 

The  Agency’s  views  on  the  appropriate  international  observation 
of  PNE 

28.  Plans  are  being  made  with  the  object  of  formu  iting  the 
Agency’s  views  as  to  the  role  it  may  in  due  course  assui  e  in  the 
appropriate  international  observation  of  PNE.  It  is  foreseen  that  as 
a  first  step  the  Director  General  would  assemble  a  panel  of 
experts  who,  ir.  collaboration  with  the  Secretariat,  would  prepare 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  character  of  such  observation.  Member 
States  would  be  invited  to  comment  on  this  study,  and  from  the 
material  thus  assembled  a  formulation  of  the  Agency’s  views  could 
be  elaborated. 

Views  of  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  within  the  framework  of  the  Agency  of  an  international 
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service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appro¬ 
priate  international  control 

29.  In  paragraph  2  of  Resolution  2605  B  (XXIV)  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  urged  all  its  members  to 
communicate  to  the  Agency  any  further  views  they  might  have  on 
the  establishment  within  its  framework  of  an  international  service 
for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate 
international  control.  Six  such  communications  had  been  received 
by  3 1  July  1970  and  are  reproduced  in  the  Annex. 


ANNEX 

Communications  from  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations 
in  response  to  the  General  Assembly’s  invitation  in 
Resolution  2605  B  (XXIV),  paragraph  2 


A.  Spain  3  April  1970 

....  Spain  is  greatly  interested  in  the  constitution  of  such  an  international  service  for 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  the  control ....  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  Spanish  Government  views  with  favour  studies  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  service.  The  Agency  provides  an  appropriate  framework  for  this  activity  and,  in 
accordance  with  its  Statute,  the  service  should  be  available  to  all  States  Members  of  the 
Agency  without  any  form  of  discrimination. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  my  Government  that  this  future  service  for  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate  international  control,  which  is  to  be 
established  within  the  framework  of  the  Agency,  carnot  be  associated  with  the  signing 
of  any  treaty  or  agreement  outs^.e  the  agreements  governing  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  .... 

B.  Mexico  6  April  1970 

. . .  .the  views  of  the  Mexican  Government  on  this  matter  are  st»U  the  same  as 
those  expressed  in  the  two  memoranda  of  28  April  and  24  July  1969,  reproduced  in 
document  GC(XIII)/41 1  of  25  August  1969. 

C.  New  Zealand  7  April  1970 

.  .  .  .while  New  Zealand  appreciates  the  studies  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  it  does  not  at  this  stage 
have  any  further  comments  to  make  on  the  subject. 

I).  Ethiopia  29  May  1970 

Ethiopia  recognizes  that  nuclear  explosions  might  be  potentially  useful  in  very  large 
civil  engineering  works,  and  might  therefore  come  under  the  IAEA  objective  of 
promoting  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  ...  .  prosperity.  However,  we  wish  to 
express  a  deep  concern  based  on  ecological  considerations  and  on  recurrent  conti  iversies 
in  the  more  advanced  countries,  that  the  side-effects  and  after-effects  of  nuclear 
explosions  within  the  ccosphcre  are  often  impossible  to  predict,  let  alone  control.  In 
particular,  we  note  that  radioactive  contamination  of  the  environment  is  probably  such 
an  overwhelming  danger  to  long-term  health  as  to  completely  outweigh  any  economic 
advantage  which  might  be  gained.  Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  give  tentative  support 
only  to  feasibility  studies  in  the  area  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Part  A  of  this  resolution  is  also  relevant.  As  the  General  Assembly  has  rightly  noted, 
the  IAEA  has  been  extremely  active  and  useful  m  promoting  applications  of  atomic 
science  for  genuinely  peaceful  development  of  the  health  and  prosperity  of  its  member 
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states.  In  a  world  of  limited  sources,  and  in  particular  when  concerned  with  international 
agencies  with  resource  limitations,  Ethiopia  feels  that  the  old  maxim  ‘If  it  is  possible,  we 
must  do  it’  must  rapidly  be  replaced  by  ‘Among  the  many  possible  things,  which  ought 
we  to  do?’  Applied  to  the  IAEA,  we  feel  that  a  minimum  of  money  and  effort  (possibly 
none  at  all)  should  be  spent  on  nuclear  explosions  for  any  purposes  whatsoever,  and  a 
maximum  on  those  many  projects  for  which  the  calculated  benefit/hazard  ratio  is  nearly 
infinite.  Let  the  advanced-technology  countries  individually  take  the  risk  of  polluting  the 
biosphere-but  not  an  Agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

E.  Iran  22  July  1970 

....  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  the  operative  part  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly’s  Resolution  2605  B  (XXIV)  and  the  communication  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretary -General  PO/ 134/7  of  9  February,  1970  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Iran  is  in  favour  of  establishment  within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  of  an  International  Service  for  Peaceful  Applications  of  Nuc*oar 
Explosions. 

F.  Canada  29  July  1970 

. . .  .Canada  stated  its  views  on  the  procedures  the  Agency  might  employ  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  in  a  letter .... 
dated  29  May,  1969  ....  At  that  time,  it  was  stated  that  Canada  was  of  the  view  that 
the  Agency’s  initial  activities  in  this  field  should  be  concentrated  on  the  exchange  and 
dissemination  of  information.  Canada  regards  the  convocation  in  Vienna  of  a  panel  on 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  during  1970  and  the  proposal  for  another  panel  in  1971  and 
the  planned  publications  related  to  the  technology  cf  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  as 
important  steps  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Agency’s  role  in  this  field. 

....  {The)  letter  of  29  May,  1969  said  that  it  should  be  possible  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  role  which  the  Agency  could  play  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions.  The  views  of  the  Canadian  authorities  have  not  changed.  One  aspect  of  the 
question  of  the  role  the  Agency  should  assume  is  in  regard  to  providing  appropriate 
international  observation  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  The  Canadian  Government 
authorities  agree  that  the  question  of  observation  is  an  appropriate  matter  for  discussion 
in  the  continuing  efforts  to  define  the  Agency’s  role  in  the  provision  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  services  and  Canada,  therefore,  would  support  any  intention  of  the  Agency  to 
assemble  a  panel  of  experts  to  discuss  this  question.  Finally,  the  Canadian  authorities 
still  believe  that  greater  clarification  is  required  of  the  Agency’s  role  in  the  provision  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  with  respect  to  the  question  of  devices  remaining  in 
the  custody  and  under  the  control  of  the  nuclear-weapon  State  performing  the  service. 


Twelve-Nation  Memorandum  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 

(Biological)  Methods  of  Warfare,  August  25,  19701 

1.  The  international  community  has,  during  recent  years,  been 
increasingly  concerned  by  developments  in  the  field  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  by  the  grave  dangers 
posed  by  such  weapons  to  humanity  and  the  ecological  balance  of 
nature. 

2.  It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  prospects  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security,  as  well  as  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 

'  CCD/310,  Aug.  25.  1970.  The  document  was  submitted  by  the  following  non-aligned 
CCD  members:  Argentina.  Brazil,  Burma.  Ethic  pia,  India,  Mexico.  Morocco,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  CAR,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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control,  would  be  enhanced  if  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were 
eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals. 

3.  The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  all 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.2  The  Gener  1 
Assembly  has,  by  resolution  2162  B  (XXI),  called  for  the  strict 
observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  condemned  all  actions  contrary  to  those 
objectives  and  invited  all  States,  which  had  not  already  done  so,  to 
accede  to  the  Protocol.3  The  General  Assembly  has,  by  resolution 
2603  A(XXIV),  also  made  a  clear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition 
embodied  in  that  Protocol  was  comprehensive  and  covered  the  use 
in  international  armed  conflicts  of  all  biological  and  chemical 
methods  of  warfare,  regardless  of  any  technical  developments.4 

4.  In  addition  to  the  existing  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  there  are  other  States  which  are  considering  accession  to  or 
ratification  of  the  Protocol.  There  are  some  who  have  unilaterally 
and  unconditionally  renounced  one  or  both  types  of  weapons. 
These  are  welcome  developments. 

5.  The  Report  prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General,  in  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  2454 
A  (XXIII)  with  the  assistance  of  consultant  experts,  on  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their 
possible  use,5  and  the  Report  of  the  World  Health  Organization’s 
group  of  consultants  on  health  aspects  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,6  and  other  studies  on  the  subject,  underline  the 
immense  importance  and  urgency  universally  felt  in  regard  to 
reaching  agreement  to  halt  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
for  purposes  of  war  and  to  achieve  their  effective  elimination  from 
the  arsenals  of  weapons. 

6.  It  is  essential  that  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi¬ 
cal)  weapons  should  continue  to  be  dealt  with  together  in  taking 
steps  towards  the  prohibition  of  their  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  and  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of 
all  States.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Group  of  Twelve  that  an 
effective  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  sought  on  this  basis. 

7.  The  issue  of  verification  is  important  in  the  field  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  as  indeed  adequate 
verification  is  also  essential  in  regard  to  the  success  of  any  measure 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  Reasonable  guarantees  and  safeguards 
should,  therefore,  be  devised  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

5 Ibid.,  1966.  pp.  798-799. 

Vbid..  1969.  pp.  716-717. 

5 l  or  the  Secretary-General’s  report,  sec  ibid.,  pp.  264-298.  The  G.A.  res.  appears 
ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

*  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons:  Report  of  a  WHO  Group  of 
Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 
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implementation  of  any  agreement  in  the  field  of  C  and  B  weapons. 
Verification  should  be  based  on  a  combination  of  appropriate 
national  and  international  measures,  which  would  complement 
and  supplement  each  other,  thereby  providing  an  acceptable 
system  which  would  ensure  effective  implementation  of  the 
prohibition. 

8.  The  Group  expresses  the  hope  that  the  basic  approach,  as 
outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  concerning  the  task  before 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  would  receive 
general  acceptance  so  that  an  early  solution  could  be  found  in 
regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  production,  development  and 
stockpiling  of  such  weapons  and  their  effective  elimination  from 
the  arsenals  of  all  States. 

United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament-  Economic  Data  Monitoring  as  a 

Means  of  Verifying  Compliance  With  a  Ban  on  Chemical 

Weapons,  August  25,  1970 1 

This  paper  discusses  the  contribution  which  might  be  made  by 
economic  data  monitoring  to  the  verification  of  compliance  with  a 
treaty  banning  the  production,  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons.  Over  the  past  six  years,  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  investigated  the  potential  of  eco¬ 
nomic  monitoring  as  applied  to  chemical  weapons.  The  material  in 
this  paper  is  drawn  very  largely  from  the  results  of  this  research.  In 
the  interests  of  economy  of  presentation  and  because  of  their 
importance,  the  discussion  will  be  restricted  to  organophosphor- 
us  nerve  agents  only.  Most  of  the  research  was  performed  within 
the  context  of  the  US  economy.  Generalizations  based  largely  on 
experience  in  one  country  only  should  be  treated  with  reserve. 

Operation  of  an  Economic  Monitoring  System 

Economic  monitoring  of  a  CW  ban  would  aim  at  identifying 
changes  or  inconsistencies  in  economic  data  series  that  could 
indicate  the  development  of  a  CW  capability.  While  there  is  no 
pre-established  method  for  utilizing  economic  data  for  arms 
control  verification  purposes,  we  have  found  it  usefi.1  in  the  case 
of  the  organophosphorus  nerve  agents  to  consider  how  this 
technique  might  be  used  to  monitor  the  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  materials  which  could  be  used  to  produce  these  agentr  The 
analysis  might  proceed  as  follows. 

The  group  of  agents  to  be  examined  in  this  case  all  nerve 
agents-is  defined.  Our  analytical  starting  point  is  the  molecular 
structure  common  to  all  nerve  agents.  The  basic  structure  ol 


1  CCD/31 1 .  Aug.  25.  1970. 
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organophosphorus  poisons  is  that  of  a  phosphorus  atom  bonded  at 
four  points  to  other  chemical  groups.  These  groups  are  joined  to 
the  phosphorus  atom  by  some  combination  of  four  reaction 
processes:  oxidation,  esterification,  alkylation,  and  either  anima¬ 
tion  or  fluorination.  Although  the  exact  make-up  of  the  attached 
chemical  groups  can  vary,  each  must  contain  one  of  five  elements: 
oxygen,  either  sulphur  or  selenium,  nitrogen,  fluorine  or  carbon. 
All  known  organophosphorus  poisons  conform  to  these  general 
structural  rules. 

Given  the  five  bonding  elements  and  four  bonding  positions,  the 
total  number  of  combinations  into  which  they  can  be  arranged 
equals  625.  About  20  of  these  possible  structural  combinations,  or 
classes,  have  been  found  to  be  sufficiently  toxic  to  be  useful  as 
poisons,  and  only  six  classes,  have  been  found  to  be  toxic  enough 
to  be  effective  as  nerve  agents.  (Discovery  of  additional  highly 
toxic  classes  is  possible). 

Within  these  six  classes  of  nerve  agents,  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  specific  chemical  compounds  which  could  meet 
the  common  structural  requirements.  However,  as  with  the  agent 
classes,  not  all  of  these  compounds  would  be  sufficiently  toxic  to 
be  useful  as  nerve  agents.  Also,  the  practicalities  of  the  production 
processes  involved  reduce  further  the  number  cf  potential  agents. 
These  considerations  refine  the  number  of  nerve  agents  we  must 
consider  from  a  theoretically  immense  number  down  to  several 
thousand. 

Our  research  determined  that,  with  certain  limiting  assumptions 
concerning  the  state  of  the  art  of  organophosphorus  chemistry, 
all  tne  potential  agents  could  be  manufactured  using  about  90 
component  materials  (raw  materials  and  intermediates).  If,  at  this 
point,  it  were  possible  to  say  that,  of  the  90  materials  only  a  few 
were  required  for  the  production  of  ail  nerve  agents,  our 
monitoring  tasks  could  be  greatly  simplified.  Such  is  not  the  case 
however;  on  the  contrary,  a  rather  low  degree  of  “commonality” 
of  materials  was  discovered.  (The  o1(e  exception  to  this  statement 
relates  to  elemental  phosphorus,  which  is  the  only  material 
common  to  all  nerve  agents.  Elemental  phosphorus,  however,  is 
used  throughout  the  world  in  a  variety  of  commercial  processes. 
To  be  conclusive  alone,  monitoring  of  the  importation,  production 
and  consumption  of  elemental  phosphorus  would  have  to  be 
completely  roolproof).  Thus,  to  make  any  useful  statement  about 
the  manufacture  of  a  given  nerve  agent,  an  economic  monitoring 
system  must  consider  simultaneously  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  90 
potential  components. 

1  here  are  several  methods  by  which  a  naiiun  can  provide  the 
component  materials  for  agent  production:  (a)  by  increasing  its 
own  pioduction  of  the  required  materials;  (b)  by  diverting 
materials  from  existing  uses  or  from  stockpiles;  (c)  by  importing 
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the  required  materials;  and  (d)  by  a  combination  of  the  above. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  nation  wishing  to  violate  a  ban  on  nerve 
agent  production,  the  least  detectable  options  would  be  to 
increase  production,  especially  if  excess  production  capacity  is 
available,  or  to  draw  on  stockpiles.  Diversion  from  existing  uses  is 
more  risky  since  it  necessarily  affects  people  and  institutions 
downstream  in  the  production  cycle.  Importing  would  be  the  least 
attractive  option  because  the  supply  must  be  sought  in  other 
natfons,  making  disclosure  much  more  likely. 

For  statistical  monitoring  to  be  successful,  the  pattern  of 
production  and  consumption  of  the  various  materials  would  have 
to  be  “visible”  against  the  background  of  economic  statistics  of 
the  country  being  monitored.  This  “visibility”  would  be  affected 
by  ( 1 )  the  quantity  of  nerve  agent  to  be  produced,  whiui  in  turn 
defines  the  quantities  of  materials  required,  (2)  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  supply  the  required  materials  from  indigenous  produc¬ 
tion,  (3)  the  complexity  of  the  economy,  and  (4)  the  amount, 
quality,  precision  and  timeliness  of  the  data  supplied. 

The  actual  monitoring  process  would  call  for  detailed  daia,  for 
each  country  monitored,  on  each  potential  component  material  in 
terms  of  (1)  imports,  (2)  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  working 
backwards  to  initial  raw  materials,  and  (3)  its  commercial  end 
uses,  including  exports  if  any.  Current  data  would  need  to  be 
reported  frequently  and  with  minimum  delay.  Historical  data 
would  also  be  required  comparable  to  current  data  to  serve  as  a 
background  against  which  to  measure  current  trends  and  devia¬ 
tions. 

The  actual  effort  involved  in  gathering  information  would  vary 
greatly  from  case  to  case.  It  would  be  least  difficult  in  a  small 
country  with  a  simple  economy,  willing  to  co-operate  freely,  with 
fast,  accurate  statistical  reporting,  with  many  open  sources  of 
information,  providing  reliable  consistent  historical  data,  and 
which  possessed  and/or  imported  few  of  the  materials  used  to 
produce  nerve  agents.  As  we  move  away  from  this  example,  the 
level  of  effort  required  would  increase  sharply  and  the  reliability 
of  the  data  being  monitored  would  diminish. 

Limitations  and  Problems  of  Economic  Monitoring 

Our  research  indicates  that  the  success  of  an  economic 
monitoring  system  depends  on  having  a  free  flow  of  accurate, 
consistent,  timely  data,  over  a  considerable  span  of  time. 
Cross-checking  with  related  statistics  would  be  necessary. 

Even  assuming  full  compliance  by  all  parties  to  a  treaty 
involving  economic  monitoring,  there  are  certain  disadvantages 
and  problems  inherent  in  the  method  itself. 

(1)  With  the  best  of  intentions,  the  problem  of  honest  error 
exists.  In  deriving  statistics  for  non-arms-control  purposes,  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  in-process  waste,  variations  in  process  yield  or 
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efficiency,  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  fluctuations 
in  inventory  can  lead  to  significant  error  in  the  statistical  results. 

(2)  A  related  problem,  again  not  peculiar  to  arms  control,  is 
that  statistical  data  are  not  always  uniform  or  consistent  in  terms 
of  terminology  and  coverage,  and  therefore,  may  not  be  strictly 
comparable. 

(3)  Statistical  data  are  often  published  only  after  a  considerable 
time  lag,  especially  where  the  data  are  voluminous,  complex  or 
require  considerable  analysis. 

(4)  In  some  cases,  the  collection  of  data  might  become 
intrusive.  If  the  data  were  detailed  anil  extensive  enough  they 
might  disclose  more  than  just  CW-relatru  activities,  perhaps  even 
some  of  military  significance.  In  some  cases  proprietary  com¬ 
mercial  processes  and  secrets  might  be  disclosed  to  competitors. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  verifying  a  CW  treaty,  some  data  which 
might  be  assumed  to  be  useful  in  fact  could  be  misleading.  For 
example,  statistics  on  chemical  industry  employment  and  invest¬ 
ment  are  often  hard  to  relate  to  figures  in  production,  due  to 
variations  in  factors  such  as  classification  terminology  and  labour 
productivity. 

Apart  from  the  problems,  above,  inherent  in  the  method  of 
economic  monitoring,  a  second  order  of  problems  arises  if  one 
assumes  that  an  economic  monitoring  system  must  be  capable  of 
identifying  deliberate  attempts  at  deception.  Our  studies  on 
economic  monitoring  have  been  able  to  develop  no  effective  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  existing  stockpiles  of  CW  agents. 
Also,  they  underline  the  problem  of  identifying  small  evasions. 
Should  a  nation  not  now  possessing  CW  stockpiles  so  desire,  it 
could  possibly  initiate  CW  agent  production  by  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  production  of  raw  materials  end  intermediates  without  altering 
its  reported  statistics,  or  by  small  diversions,  or  both.  Such  a 
gradual  approach  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  detect  by 
statistical  methods,  especially  in  a  large  complex  economy. 

Preliminary  Conclusions  and  Comments 

(1)  Ti  e  indirect  nature  of  economic  monitoring,  which  deals 
with  records  of  events  rather  than  the  events  themselves,  is  both 
its  strength  and  its  weakness.  On  the  one  hand,  such  monitoring  is 
non-intrusive  and  relies  entirely  on  unilateral  analysis  of  reported 
data.  However,  even  at  best,  it  can  show  only  the  symptoms  of  a 
violation  and  not  the  violation  itself. 

(2)  The  role  of  economic  monitoring  will  vary  greatly  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  country  being  monitored.  It  would  be  most 
effective  when  applied  to  small  countries  with  open  societies  ard 
non-autarchic  economies.  Large  countries  with  closed  societies  and 
self-sufficient  economies  should  f  ace  little  difficulty  in  rendering  it 
ineffective.  Any  nation  capable  of  producing  and  stockpiling  CW 
agents,  and  motivated  to  do  so,  would  also  be  likely  to  be  able  to 
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conceal  this  activity  from  the  outside  world,  in  terms  of  repo~i“d 
data. 

(3)  Although  cur  investigation  of  the  contribution  of  economic 
monitoring  is  still  going  on,  our  preliminary  conclusions  are  that, 
under  optimum  conditions,  economic  monitoring  could  be  of 
ancillary  use,  but  alone  would  not  provide  an  answer  to  the 
verification  problem.  It  can  serve  as  a  precursor,  guide,  support 
and  focusing  technique,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  direct  technical 
on-site  inspection. 


Tripartite  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 

on  Disarmament:  Draft  Comprehensive  Program  of  Disarma¬ 
ment,  August  27,  1970 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The  present  Comprehensive  Programme  of  Disarmament  has 
been  elaborated  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  in  compliance  with  the  request  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV) 
approved  on  16  December  1969,  by  which  the  Assembly  declared 
the  decade  of  the  1970s  as  a  Disarmament  Decade.2 

From  the  contents  of  this  resolution  it  follows  that  the  General 
Assembly: 

( 1 )  Has  reaffirmed  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  attainment  of  disarmament. 

(2)  Continues  to  consider,  as  it  did  in  If  59,  that  the  question 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  the  most  important  one 
facing  the  world  today.3 

(3)  Has  recommended  that  the  negotiations  related  to  disarma¬ 
ment  should  be  based  on  the  principles  incorporated  in  the  Joint 
Statement  submitted  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States  cf  America  on  20  September  1961, 4  which 
was  welcomed  by  the  General  Assembly.5 

(4)  Has  the  conviction  that  the  current  negotiations  which 
must  be  continued  and  intensified,  as  well  as  the  ones  to  be 
initiated  should  strive  to  achieve,  in  a  parallel  form,  the  cessation 
at  an  early  date  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  conclusion  of 
additional  agreements  on  specific  collateral  measures,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  under  effective  international  control. 


1  CCD/31 3,  Aug.  27,1970.  The  paper  was  submitted  by  Mexico,  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 

*See  ibid,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  p.  1545. 

4 Ibid. ,  1961,  pp.  439-442. 

sIbid.,  pp.  741-742. 
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(5)  Has  the  conviction  that  ali  Governments  should  intensify 
without  delay  their  concerted  efforts  towards  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  defined  in  the  previous  paragraph,  and  that  the 
participation  of  all  nuclear  weapon  powers  is  indispensable  for  a 
full  measure  of  success  in  these  efforts. 

(6)  Has  the  conviction  that  peace,  security  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  confidence  ir.  the  world  are  correlated  w  ith  progress  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  and  that  from  this  progress  particularly 
mportant  economic  and  social  consequences  may  derive. 

'!)  Has  the  conviction  that  the  diversion  of  enormous  resources 
and  energy,  human  and  material,  from  peaceful  economic  and 
social  puiseits  to  an  unproductive  and  wasteful  arms  race, 
particularly  in  the  nuclear  field,  places  a  great  burden  on  both  the 
developing  and  the  developed  countries. 

(8)  Has  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  channel¬ 
ling  a  substantial  part  of  the  resources  freed  by  measures  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
developing  countries  and,  in  particular,  their  scientific  and 
technological  progress. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  it  would  seem  fubv  justified  to  state 
that  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  implies  that  the 
comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  should  embrace  not 
only  the  work  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  but  all  negotiations  and  other  acts  on  this  matter,  whichever 
the  forum  and  the  form  in  which  they  may  take  place,  and  that 
the  programme  should  include  effective  procedures  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  co-ordination  of  such  activities  and  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  be  kept  informed  on  their 
progress  so  as  to  permit  it  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions 
including  the  constant  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

In  preparing  the  comprehensive  programme,  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  endeavoured  to  adjust  itself 
not  only  to  the  last  two  requisites  but  also  to  the  basic  points  that 
have  been  outlined  at  the  beginning  derived  from  an  analysis  of 
resolution  2602  E  (XXIV).  It  is  therefore  in  the  light  of  those 
elements  that  the  contents  of  the  comprehensive  programme  that 
is  now  hereby  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its 
consideration  at  its  twenty  fifth  session,  should  be  interpreted. 

I:  seems  advisable  to  point  out  likewise  that  the  term 
‘Disarmament”  is  used  here  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been 
done  in  the  various  forums  of  the  United  Nations,  that  is,  as  a 
generic  term  which  encompasses  and  may  designate  any  type  of 
measures  relating  to  the  matter,  whether  they  are  measures  for  the 
prevention,  the  limitation,  the  reduction,  or  the  elimination  of 
armaments. 

I.  OBJECTIVE 

The  aim  of  the  comprehensive  programme  is  to  achieve  tangib’e 
progress  in  order  that  the  goal  of  generd  and  complete  disarma- 
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ment  under  effective  international  control  may  become  a  reality  in 
a  world  in  which  international  peace  and  security  prevail,  and 
economic  and  social  progress  are  attained. 

II.  PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  measures  in  the  comprehensive  programme  should  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations  of  September  1961, 
taking  into  account  the  obligations  undertake  i  in  various  treaties 
of  disarmament  and  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  UN,  and  all 
new  elements  and  possibilities  in  this  area. 

The  programme  should  be  sufficiently  realistic  to  be  widely 
acceptable  but  at  the  same  time  ambitious  enough  <  >  give  thrust  to 
♦he  negotiations  on  disarmament. 

2.  Priority  should  be  given  to  disarmament  measures  dealing 
with  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  does  not 
mean,  howe.er,  that  progress  should  not  be  sought  in  any  field  of 
disarmament.  Action  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  whenever 
a  measure  or  group  of  measures  is  ripe  for  agreement.  The  scope  of 
the  term  “mass  destruction  weapons”  should  be  studied. 

3.  The  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  should 
be  given  intensive  treatment,  parallel  to  the  negotiations  of  partial 
disarmament  measures,  in  order  to  facilitate  further  clarification 
of  positions  and  possibilities,  including  the  revision  and  updating 
of  the  existing  draft  treaties  submitted  by  the  USSR  and  the  USA 
respectively,6  or  the  submission  of  new  proposals. 

4.  The  principle  of  balance  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  concerns 
both  a  numerical  decrease  of  men  in  arms  and  types  of  amis  to 
prefixed  levels,  and  packages  of  disarmament  measures  by  which 
an  overall  balance  is  achieved  which  is  judged  by  all  pr  ies  to  be 
satisfactory  in  the  light  of  their  own  security.  Particular  efforts 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  major  powers  in  order  to  reduce  the 
gap  which  exists  between  them  and  medium  and  smaller  countries. 

5.  Verification  methods  form  an  indispensable  part  of  disarma¬ 
ment  measures.  When  elaborating  such  methods  it  must  be 
recognized  that  a  hundred  percent  certainty  can  never  be  obtained 
by  any  such  system.  A  single  method  of  control  is  rarely 
sufficient.  As  a  rule,  a  combination  of  several  methods  should  be 
employed,  mutually  reinforcing  one  another  in  order  to  achieve 
the  necessary  assurances  that  a  certain  disarmament  measure  is 
being  observed  by  all  parties. 

6.  The  comprehensive  programme  is  correlated  with  other 
United  Nations  programmes  for  peace-keeping  anc  international 
security.  Progress  in  the  former  should  not  however  be  made 
dependent  on  progress  in  the  latter  and  vice  versa. 

7.  The  necessity  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  avoiding,  when 
concluding  disarmament  agreements,  any  adverse  effects  on  the 
scientific,  technological  or  economic  future  of  nations. 

4  Ibid,  1965,  pp.  77-102,  1 1 1-140. 
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8.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  savings  derived  from  measures  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  should  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
develop  ng  countries. 

9.  in  disarmament  agreements  every  effort  should  be  made  not 
to  prejudge  or  prejudice  juridical  or  other  unresolved  issues  in  any 
outside  field. 

1C  Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to  associate  militarily 
significant  States,  in  particular  all  nuclear-weapon  powers,  with 
the  negotiations  for  disarmament. 

1 1 .  Regional  agreements  in  conformity  with  the  UN  Charter 
should  play  an  important  role  for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives 
envisaged.  Measures  in  such  a  context  might  not  only  be 
concerned  with  disarmament  but  might  also  contain  elements  of  a 
confidence-building  nature. 

12.  The  United  Nations,  which  has  specific  responsibility  for 
disarmament  under  the  Charter,  should  be  kept  informed  of  all 
efforts  thereon,  whether  unilateral,  bilateral,  regional  or  multi¬ 
lateral. 

Public  opinion  should  be  given  adequate  information  about 
armament  and  disarmament,  so  that  it  might  bring  its  influence  to 
bear  on  the  strengthening  of  disarmament  efforts. 

III.  ELEMENTS  AND  PHASES  OF  THE  PROGRAMME 
A.  Disarmament  treaties  in  force  or  in  preparation 

1 .  The  results  achieved  so  far  in  the  disarmament  field  and  the 
agreements  anticipated  for  the  immediate  future  consist  of  partial 
or  collateral  measures,  facilitating  and  forming  part  of  the  final 
aim  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  interna¬ 
tional  control.  Such  results  consist  mainly  of  the  following 
treaties: 

(a)  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol7 ; 

(b)  The  Antarctic  Treaty  of  19598  ; 

(c)  The  partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  19639 ; 

(d)  The  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1 9671 0 ; 

(e)  The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  and  its  two  Additional  Protocols 
of  1967,1 ;  and 

(f)  The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1 968. 1 2 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  arising  from  these  treaties,  to  the  review  conferences 
provided  for  in  some  of  them,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  intended  to  complete  them. 

2.  Efforts  and  negotiations  to  reach  agreement  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  Disarmament  Decade  on  treaties  and  conventions  whose 

1Ibid.,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

'Ibid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

'Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

,u Ibid .,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

'  'Ibid.,  pp.  69-83. 

"Ibid.,  196S,  pp.  461-465. 
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contents  have  been  for  some  time  under  consideration  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  other  competent  international  forums  should  be 
urgently  intensified.  These  instruments  deal  mainly  with: 

(a)  The  piohibition  of  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  existing  stocks  of  such  weapons; 

(b)  The  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof ; 

(c)  The  ban  on  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests,  and 

(d)  The  establishment  of  a r  international  regim '  for  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  including  an  international 
service,  within  the  framework  of  the  IAEA,  for  such  explosions. 

B.  Other  measures  of  disarmament 

1 .  Prevention  and  limitation  of  armaments 

The  possibilities  of  giving  effect  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
measures  specified  below  should  be  the  object  of  persistent 
scrutiny  and  negotiation. 

( 1 )  Nuclear  weapons 

(a)  A  moratorium  or  cessation  of  testing  and  deploying  new 
strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems. 

(b)  The  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  material  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  and  the  transfer  of  existing  stocks  to  civilian  uses. 

(c)  A  freeze  or  limitation  on  the  deployment  of  all  types  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

(d)  The  conclusion  of  regional  agreements  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  additional  nuclear  weapon  free  zones. 

(e)  A  solution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  or  the  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

(2)  Conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces 

(a)  Convening  of  regional  disarmament  conferences  at  the  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  States  of  the  region. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  freezes  or  ceilings  on  the  level  and 
types  of  conventional  armaments  and  the  number  of  armed  forces. 

(c)  Restrictions  on  the  creation  of  foreign  military  bases  and 
the  stationing  of  troops  and  military  equipment  in  foreign  terri¬ 
tories. 

(d)  Further  prohibitions  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

2.  Reduction  of  all  armaments,  armed  forces  and  military  ex¬ 
penditures 

At  the  appropriate  stage  in  the  disarmament  negotiations  ways 
and  means  of  carrying  out  the  following  measures  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  explored  and  actively  negotiated: 
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(a)  The  conclusion  of  regional  non-aggression,  security  and  dis¬ 
armament  treaties. 

(b)  Gradual  reductions  in  nuclear  and  conventional  armaments 
and  armed  forces. 

(c)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  troops  and  bases  from  foreign  terri¬ 
tories. 

(d)  Reduction  in  military  expenditures. 

3.  Elimination  of  armaments 

In  accordance  with  the  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Ne¬ 
gotiations  of  1961,  the  final  stage  of  the  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  should  be  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  providing 
for  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces  to  levels 
requiied  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  for  interna¬ 
tional  peace-keeping. 

IV.  PEACE-KEEPING  AND  SECURITY 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  there  is  a  dose  inter-relationship  among 
disarmament,  international  security,  peaceful  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  and  a  climate  of  confidence. 

2.  During  the  period  of  the  negotiations  for  the  disarmament 
measures  listed  above,  theic  should  be  parallel  negotiations  in  the 
appropriate  forums  for  the  establishment  or  development  of 
United  Nations  peace-making  and  peace-keeping  machinery  and 
procedures  in  order  to  increase,  and  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

3.  Agreement  on  such  measures  will  facilitate  the  success  of 
disarmament  efforts,  just  as  the  adoption  of  disarmament  mea¬ 
sures  will  create  favourable  conditions  for  the  strengthening  of 
international  security.  Nevertheless,  as  already  pointed  out  above, 
progress  in  one  of  these  categories  of  measures  should  not  be  made 
dependent  on  progress  in  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

V.  PROCEDURE 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shouid  consider,  annually,  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme.  Every  three  years,  the  General  Assembly  should  review 
the  comprehensive  programme  and  revise  it  as  warranted.  This  will 
entail  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  situation  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment  and  a  comparison  between  the  development  in  regard  to 
armaments  and  disarmament.  The  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  might  be  reactivated  and  entrusted  with  a  part  of  this 
task. 

2.  The  practice  of  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare, 
with  the  assistance  of  expert  consultants,  authoritative  studies  on 
■oncrete  questions  relating  to  the  arms  race  and  disarmament 
should  be  continued. 
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3.  There  should  be  more  conferences  and  scientific  exchanges 
among  scientists  and  experts  from  various  countries  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  arms  race  and  disarmament. 

4.  Universities  and  academic  institutes  should  be  encouraged  to 
establish  continuing  courses  and  seminars  to  study  problems  of  the 
arms  race,  military  expenditures  and  disarmament. 

5.  The  increased  exchanges  and  publications  of  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  and  data  should  lead  to  greater  openness,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  greater  confidence  among  States  and  increased  knowledge 
and  interest  in  these  matters  among  public  opinion. 

6.  The  feasibility  of  convening  in  due  time  and  after  appropri¬ 
ate  preparatory  work,  a  world  disarmament  conference  of  all 
States  should  be  thoroughly  studied. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Biological  Weapons,  August  27,  I9701 

Our  work  during  this  session  on  chemical  and  biological  weap¬ 
ons  has,  in  our  view,  been  both  encouraging  and  disappointing.  It 
has  been  encouraging  because  there  is  under  active  consideration  a 
practical  proposal  to  prohibit  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  biological  weapons.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  draft 
convention  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom2  and  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  and  others.  Specifically,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  because  no  delegation  has  said  anything  this  year  which 
indicates  to  us  that  this  is  an  unsound  proposal. 

3.  With  respect  to  chemical  weapons  we  are  encouraged  be¬ 
cause  a  number  of  delegations  have  begun  a  serious  effort  to  learn 
more  about  the  complex  military,  technical  and  other  factors 
which  must  be  studied  and  explored  before  real  progress  can  be 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  bef  n  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  some  delegations  to  pursue  this  important  effort  as  well  as 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  interna¬ 
tional  convention  on  biological  weapons.  A  number  of  delegations 
have  belittled  serious  study  of  the  inherent  problems  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  of  chemical  weapons  by  asserting  that  political 
decisions  must  now  be  taken  and  that  technical  studies  are  merely 
excuses  for  failing  to  make  progress. 

4.  The  reasons  for  United  States  support  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  draft  convention  have  been  stated  in  the  past.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Committee  to  restate  them.  The  United  States 
Government,  in  essence,  took  a  decision  to  renounce  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons,  supplemented  by  a 
decision  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  toxins  because  of  their 


'CCD/PV .491,  pp.  5-14. 
iAhte,  pp.  428-432. 
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close  affinity  with  biological  weapons.  I  might  add  that  tlrs  was  a 
political  decision,  one  based  on  all  relevant  factors:  political,  mil¬ 
itary  and  technical.  As  many  representatives  know,  our  decision 
was  the  product  of  nine  months’  intensive  study.  It  is  our  hope 
that  other  governments  will  soon  be  prepared  to  make  the  same 
political  decision  and  join  in  an  international  convention  which 
would  make  the  renunciation  of  biological  warfare  broadly  bind¬ 
ing  throughout  the  international  community.  We  are  disappointed 
that  other  key  countries  have  not  so  far  been  ready  to  take  this 
positive  step. 

5.  Let  me  discuss  now  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  been 
advanced  to  justify  delay  in  negotiating  a  biological  warfare  con¬ 
vention.  In  response  to  our  explanation  that  there  are  intrinsic 
differences  K  tween  biological  and  chemical  weapons  which  justify 
tfeir  separate  treatment,  we  have  been  told  that  both  those  types 
oi  weapons  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  therefore  must 
be  dealt  with  simultaneously.  But  it  is  simply  not  accurate  to  give 
the  whole  class  of  chemical  weapons  the  label  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Is  an  incapacitating  chemical  agent  a  weapon  of  mass 
destruction?  I  think  not.  Moreover,  is  it  suggested  that  all  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  must  be  treated  simultaneously?  Is  it  seriously 
to  be  considered  that  nuclear  weapons,  which  are  unquestionably 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  must  be  eliminated  at  the  same  time 
as  biological  and  chemical  weapons  or  the  latter  will  not  be  dealt 
with  at  all?  Again  I  think  the  answer  is  negative. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  also  that,  logically,  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  should  be  treated  together  because  they  are 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  living  beings.  That  seems  to  us  a  super¬ 
ficial  argument.  Bullets  are  aimed  at  injuring  people,  as  are  shrap¬ 
nel  and  virtually  all  weapons  of  war.  But  surely  that  is  not  an 
argument  for  treating  all  weapons  in  one  comprehensive  instru¬ 
ment. 

7.  We  have  also  been  told  that  implementation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  proposal  would  undermine  the  rules  embodied  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol  because  the  Geneva  Protocol  deals  with  both 
kinds  of  weapons.3  That,  frankly,  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  outlaws  the  use  of  both  types  of  weapons.  It 
would  of  course  strengthen  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  every  possible 
respect  if  we  could  immediately  conclude  an  effective  and  reliable 
treaty  eliminating  both  types  of  weapons.  That,  however,  is  "ot 
possible  and  we  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether  or  when  it  will 
be  possible.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  self-evident 
that  it  would  be  a  strengthening,  not  a  weakening,  of  the  Protocol 
to  eliminate  either  class  of  weapon.  If  either  class  v  ere  eliminated, 
then  surely  it  would  be  less  likely  that  that  type  of  weapon  would 
be  utilized,  and  thus  the  Geneva  Protocol  would  be  strengthened 
to  that  extent. 


*  Documents  on  Djamament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 
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8.  However,  the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  told  us  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  implementation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  proposal- 

. . .  constitutes  a  direct  danger  in  that  it  will  promote  the  b.  iid  w  >  by  States  of  arsenals 
cf  chemi'*al  weapons  and  increase  the  risk  of  the  use  of  such  v  ^apons  in  international 
conflicts.4 

That  assertion  cannot  be  supported  either  by  experience  or  by 
logic.  As  to  experience,  I  can  state  that  the  United  States  has 
completely  halted  the  production  of  biological  weapons  since  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  statement  of  last  November-almost  a  year  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  we  have  not  produced  any  lethal  chemical  weapons 
either,  and  we  are  not  producing  them  at  this  time.  We  wonder 
what  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  in  mind.  If 
what  is  happening  in  the  United  States  is  not  relevant,  which 
countries  does  the  Soviet  representative  believe  would  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  greater  production  of  chemical  weapons  by  the  adoption 
of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention? 

9.  That  is,  of  course,  a  rhetorical  question.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  country  will  be  ttimulated  to  greater  production  of 
chemical  weapons  by  a  treaty  obligation  to  renounce  biological 
weapons.  The  logic  of  this  assertion  is  evident,  since  the  two  classes 
of  weapons  have  different  functions.  Biological  weapons  are  unques¬ 
tionably  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  view  of  the  time 
required  for  them  to  take  effect,  they  do  not  have  much  utility  as 
weapons  of  retaliation  or  deterrence.  Chemical  weapons,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  utilized  in  the  past  as  tactical  weapons. 
They  have  an  immediate,  not  a  delayed,  effect;  they  are  more 
predictable  and  controllable  in  their  action;  and  they  are  thus 
effective  retaliatory  weapons-weapons  whose  possession  by  one 
Power  deters  their  use  by  some  other  Power;  they  are  primarily 
battlefield  weapons.  Accordingly,  the  two  types  of  weapons 
broadly  serve  different  functions  and  it  is  unsound,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  if  you  give  one  of  them  up  you  can  make  up  for 
that  by  increased  production  with  respect  to  the  other. 

10.  We  have  explained  all  of  this  earlier.  Nevertheless  we  have 
continued  to  hear  repetitions  of  the  argument  that  giving  up 
biological  weapons  would  stimulate  production  of  chemical 
weapons.  Let  us  leave  behind  the  period  in  which  such  arguments 
are  substituted  for  genuine  analyses  of  the  relevant  factors, 
whether  they  be  political,  military  or  technical. 

1 1.  Before  concluding  this  section  of  my  statement  on  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  I  should  like  to  summarize  the  essential  reason  why 
the  United  States  believes  that  biological  weapons  can  and  should 
be  treated  separately  from  chemical  weapons.  Basically,  biological 
weapons  are  different  from  chemical  weapons;  and  that  truth 
has  been  demonstrated  by  over  fifty  years  of  history.  No  amount 
of  argumentation  can  persuade  us  that  the  two  types  of  weapons 

*Ante,  p.  387. 
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are  the  same  when  one  has  been  made  use  of  in  warfare  and  the 
other  has  not. 

1 2.  Please  note  that  I  have  said  that  the  two  classes  of  weapons 
are  different,  not  that  one  is  more  important  or  more  urgent  or 
more  dangerous  than  the  other.  That  is  not  where  we  base  our 
argument  in  favour  of  separate  treatment  for  the  two  classes.  Both 
are  important;  both  are  urgent;  both  are  dangerous.  But  one  class 
presents  a  relatively  simple  disarmament  problem;  the  other 
presents  a  very  complex  task.  One  can  be  dealt  with  rather 
quickly;  the  other  cannot.  That  simple  truth,  based  on  years  of 
history  and  the  unavoidable  facts  of  contemporary  life,  lies  at  the 
heart  of  our  attitude  towards  the  control  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

13.  Turning  now  to  the  control  of  chemical  weapons,  I  have 
already  said  that  we  are  pleased  that  this  Committee  has  begun  its 
investigation  of  problems  that  must  be  looked  into  if  we  seriously 
hope  to  achieve  workable  prohibitions  in  the  field  of  chemical 
weapons.  In  particular,  I  refer  to  such  contributions  as  the 
working  papers  of  Canada,5  Japan,6  Italy,7  Sweden,8  Yugo¬ 
slavia,9  the  United  Kingdom10  and  others.  However,  those  papers 
obviously  represent  only  a  beginning.  It  will  take  time  to  do  the 
research  required  in  order  to  give  sensible,  helpful  answers  to  the 
important  questions  posed,  for  example,  in  the  Canadian  working 
paper.  For  our  part,  we  shall  study  these  working  papers  carefully 
and  shall  attempt  next  year  to  carry  forward  the  essential 
exploration  of  all  the  technical,  military  and  political  problems 
involved. 

14.  I  said  that  it  will  take  time  to  get  seriously  into  all  the 
problems  of  chemical  weapons,  and  that  we  have  recently  only 
just  begun  to  do  so.  Naturally  the  question  arises,  how  much  time 
might  be  required  before  we  are  in  a  position  actually  to  frame  r 
draft  instrument  prohibiting  manufacture  and  stockpiling  of 
cnenical  weapons?  No  one  can  answer  that  question.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  it  will  take  less  rather  than  more  time  However,  if  we 
are  to  be  i ealistic  we  must  appreciate  that  in  the  case  of  other 
important  agreements  in  the  arms-control  field  it  took  many  years 
before  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  understanding,  a  sufficient 
breadth  of  consensus,  to  ripen  into  concrete  agreement.  A  test  ban 
was  first  proposed  in  the  early  1950s.  Technical  experri.se  was 
gained  in  the  late  1950s  at  a  Geneva  meeting  q.  experts: 
negotiations  took  place  '  cth  in  the  late  1950s  and  in  the  early 
1960s;  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  partial  test  ban  was  concluded  only 
in  1 963. 1 1 

'Ante,  pp.  37i  j79. 

‘CC.D/288 \antt,  pn.  379-332. 

1 Ante ,  pp.  270-272,  388-390. 

•CCD/287. 

'Ante.  pp.  382-385. 

1  °Ante,  pp.  432-436. 
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15.  I  cite  that  point  not  to  demonstrate  that  any  particular 
number  of  years  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  international 
community  is  able  to  record  a  broadly-accepted  international 
agreement  on  chemical  weapons,  i  mention  it  only  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  a  long  and  difficult  road  ahead,  particularly  since  the 
terrain  we  must  traverse  is  virtually  uncharted. 

16.  One  thing,  however,  is  absolutely  certain  if  we  a’-e  to  reach 
our  goal.  We  shall  not  be  assisted  by  statements  such  as  those 
made  on  a  number  of  recent  occasions  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
socialist  draft  treaty,1 2  to  the  effect  that  technical  studies  are 
excuses  to  avoid  progress.  It  would,  after  all,  be  at  least  equally 
plausible  to  suggest  that  the  sponsorship  of  an  impractical  and 
seriously  defective  treaty  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  avoid 
progress.  However,  we  notice  at  least  one  encouraging  statement 
from  the  Soviet  delegation.  At  our  meeting  on  1 1  August  Mr. 
Roshchin  said: 

. . .  elaborating  and  agreeing  on  forms  and  methods  of  control  is  a  complex,  involved 
process  in  which  numerous  political  and  military-technical  factors  play  a  part.  1  3 

That  statement  has  our  complete  agreement. 

17.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  about  the  necessity  for 
detailed,  serious  study  of  the  problems  of  controlling  chemical 
weapons  that  the  draft  convention  put  forward  at  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Soviet  Union,  two  of  its  constituent  republics, 
and  six  of  its  allies  simply  does  not  measure  up  to  its  proclaimed 
objectives.  It  does  not  begin  to  cope  with  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  task  of  controlling  chemical  weapons,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
possibly  be  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

18.  The  inadequacy  of  this  socialist  draft  treaty  is  particularly 
evident  in  two  areas.  First,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
studying  the  text,  or  the  explanations  that  have  been  given  to  us, 
what  is  being  prohibited.  Second,  whatever  is  being  prohibited,  the 
means  of  verification  are  virtually  non-existent. 

19.  Article  1  of  the  socialist  draft  convention  states  that  each 
party - 

. . .  undertakes  not  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 


The  dra.t,  however,  contains  no  definition  of  what  is  a  chemical 
weapon.  This  is  an  important  matter.  Is  it  intended  to  prohibit 
only  weapons  in  the  sense  of  munitions  that  have  already  been 
filled  with  chemical  agents?  Is  it  intended  to  permit  unlimited 
stockpiling  of  chemical  substances  which  have  been  manufactured 
for  use  in  munitions  but  have  not  yet  been  placed  in  munitions— 
substances  such  as  mustard  gas  and  nerve  agents?  What  is  the 
intention  of  the  draft  with  respect  to  chemicals  which  are  used  in 


1  llbiJ  ,  19 69,  pp  455-457. 
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industry  but  can  also  be  used  directly  to  inflict  casualties  on  the 
battlefield?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  substances  like  chlorine  and 
phosgene,  which  we  all  know  were  effective  in  past  wars.  Chlorine, 
for  example,  was  effectively  used  in  the  battle  of  Ypres  when  the 
gas  was  released  from  ordinary  industrial  containers  that  had  been 
transported  from  the  factory  to  the  front. 

20.  Those  are  not  abstract  questions.  They  must  be  considered 
and  they  must  be  answered.  We  say,  not  that  they  are  insoluble, 
but  thal  we  shall  arrive  at  sound  solutions  only  after  serious 
study-study  along  the  lines  suggested  by  our  Canadian  and  Italian 
colleagues,  and  by  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  scope  of  prohibition,  the  socialist  draft 
is  obviously  defective  in  yt  t  another  way.  Mr.  Roshchin  told  us  at 
our  meeting  on  14  July  that  as  a  result  of  this  convention  all-and 
I  emphasize  “all’ ’-chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  “would 
be  destroyed  and  would  cease  to  exist”.  He  continued:  “That 
understanding  stems  clearly  from  the  draft  convention  proposed 
by  the  socialist  States  and  no  additions  or  changes  in  the  text  are 
required.”14  I  take  it  that  we  may  assume  not  only  from  the 
statement  1  have  just  quoted,  but  from  other  statements  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well,  that  tear-gas  munitions  are  considered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  chemical  weapons. 

22.  Is  it,  then,  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  six 
other  countries  associ?  ^d  with  that  proposal  that  all  tear-gas 
munitions,  which  h,.ve  -cen  used  to  maintain  internal  order  in 
over  sixty  countries,  are  to  be  completely  eliminated?  If  that  is 
not  their  proposal,  then  surely  some  standards  or  limits  as  to  types 
and  amounts  of  tear-gas  munitions  to  be  possessed  would  have  to 
be  worked  out.  And  surely  there  would  have  to  be  some  procedure 
at  the  very  least  for  reporting,  or  for  control,  regarding  the  tec.r-gas 
munitions  retained.  But  we  see  no  such  provision  of  any  nort  in 
the  socialist  draft  convention.  So  perhaps  it  is  not  incorrect  to 
assume  that  this  draft  contemplates  the  complete  elimination  of 
all  fear-gas  munitions.  We  would  welcome  clarification. 

23.  I  have  said  that  the  second  major  deficiency  of  the  socialist 
draft  convention  is  that  it  is  seriously  lacking  in  provisions  for 
verification.  That  remark  takes  account  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Polish  delegation  and  others,  whereby  it  is 
expressly  recognized  that  States  may  lodge  complaints  before  the 
Security  Council.' 5  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  a  provision 
recognizing  the  existing  right  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Security 
Council  is  inadequate  tor  prohibitions  on  production  and  stock¬ 
piling,  because  it  may  not  be  known  whether  or  not  there  are 
grounds  for  complaint  until  it  is  too  late. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  basic  question  of  verification,  we  must 
point  out  that  this  is  indeed  a  real  and  a  serious  problem.  The 


'  4 Artie,  p.  316. 
1  *  Ante.  p.  140. 
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Soviet  representative  has  stated  on  several  occasions  that  the 
ability  to  retaliate  against  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  is  a 
deterrent  to  their  first  use  by  others.  I  take  that  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Soviet  delegation's  working  paper,  which  states  that  the 
existing  reservations  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  provided  the  basis  for 
a  warning  to  the  Axis  Powers  in  the  Second  World  War.  Let  me 
recall  the  statement  then  issued  by  President  Roosevelt,  on  8  June 
1943.  In  that  statement  the  President  of  the  United  States 
promised  “full  and  swift  retaliation  in  kind”,  and  wamed- 

...  the  Axis  armies  and  tike  Axis  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  that  the  terrible 
consequences  of  any  use  of  these  inhumane  methods  on  their  part  will  be  brought  down 
swiftly  and  surely  upon  their  own  heads.'  * 

25.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  apparently  of  the  same  view  as 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the 
ability  to  retaliate  and  the  ability  to  deter,  we  must  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  maintains  substantial  stockpiles  of  chemical 
weapons  for  possible  use  if  it  is  attacked  with  chemical  weapons. 
However,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  working  paper  which  the 
United  States  submitted  on  16  July,1 7  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know,  for  example  from  photographs,  what  quantity  of  chemical 
agents  or  munitions  has  been  manufactured  or  is  continuing  to  be 
manufactured  in  any  industrial  country.  In  these  circumstances 
the  United  States  would  have  no  way  of  knowing,  if  the  socialist 
draft  convention  were  to  be  adopted,  whether  all  or  only  a 
fraction  of  the  existing  chemical  weapons  possessed  by  ihe  Soviet 
Union  had  been  destroyed  pursuant  to  the  treaty,  or  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  was  continuing  to  produce  chemical  munitions  or 
was  retaining  a  capability  to  produce  chemical  munition,  quickly 
and  secretly.  Thus  what  die  Soviet  delegation  is  caning  for  is  not 
so  much  “a  political  decision”  as  “an  act  of  faith.” 

26.  It  is  often  said  that  chemical  weapon-  are  not  likely 
themselves  to  be  decisive  weapons  in  modem  war.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  sometimes  asserted  that  if  one  side  in  a  major  conflict  had 
retained  por-ie  chemical  weapons  but  the  other  side  had  not,  that 
would  not  make  the  difference  between  victory  or  defeat.  It  is 
therefore  concluded  that  risks  may  be  accepted  in  the  interest  of 
taking  an  important  stop  forward  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 

27.  We  submit  that  that  is  seriously  defective  reasoning.  It  has 
been  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  negotiations  in  the  last  decade 
that  aims  control  agreements  are  to  be  fashioned  in  a  way  that 
avoids  granting  a  significant  advantage  to  one  party  or  another. 
Without  doubt,  the  retention  of  significant  quantities  of  chemical 
weapons  or  agents  by  one  side,  wnich  would  be  possible  without 
detection  under  the  socialist  draft  convention,  could  give  a 
significant  advantage  to  one  side  and  a  significant  disadvantage  to 
the  other.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  an  unsound  measure. 

~'T Department  of  State  Bulletin,  June  12,  1943,  p.  507.  The  Soviet  working  paper 
appears  ante,  pp.  385-383. 

'  'Ante,  pp.  323-326. 
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28.  The  question  arises,  what  would  be  adequate  verification 
for  a  comprehensive  chemical-weapons  convention?  In  all  frank¬ 
ness  we  must  respond  that  we  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that 
question.  Only  future  study -detailed  and  serious  study  by  many 
countries  working  here  in  a  realistic  way  on  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem-will  in  time  provide  the  answer. 

29.  The  international  community  has  recently  concluded  one 
treaty  which  does  contain  procedures  for  reliable  international 
verification.  That  is,  of  course,  the  non-proliferaticn  Treaty.18  An 
interesting  parallel  exists  between  that  treaty  and  the  problem  of  a 
chemical-weapons  convention;  although  the  distinctions  are,  of 
course,  also  apparent.  In  both  situations  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  means  of  controlling  materials  which  go  into  the  weapons:  in 
the  case  of  nuclear  weapons  it  was  deemed  essential  to  have 
controls  applied  over  fissionable  materials;  in  the  case  of  chemical 
weapons  there  is  inescapably  a  problem  of  what  control  should 
exist  over  the  agents,  such  as  nerve  agents  and  mustard,  which 
would  go  into  chemical  munitions.  The  nof*  proliferation  Treaty 
shows  us  a  kind  of  verification  which  the  Soviet  Union  considered 
appropriate,  indeed  necessary,  on  the  territory  of  other  States  in 
order  to  gain  assurance  that  other  parties  were  not  making 
weapons  contrary  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  treaty. 

30.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another  provision  of  the 
socialist  draft  treaty -that  is  paragraph  3  of  article  7.  According  to 
the  text  in  United  Nations  document  A/7655,  that  paragraph  says 
that  the  socialist  convention  would  enter  into  force  after  the 
deposit  of  a  certain  number  of  instruments  of  ratification, 

. . .  including  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  governments  of  States  which  are 
permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  of  other  Governments 
designated  as  depositaries  of  the  Convention.’ 9 

We  wonder  what  would  be  the  practical  result  of  that  provision.  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  propochg  that  a  comprehensive  prohibition  m 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  should  come  into  force  only  a'tjr 
it  is  ratified  by  each  permanent  member  of  thj  Security  Council? 
In  other  words,  is  the  Soviet  Union  suggesting  that  each 
permanent  member  may  determine  whether  or  not  this  treaty  ever 
enters  into  force? 

31.  I  would  not  mention  this  matter  if  it  were  a  mere 
technicality  related  to  the  so-called  formal  or  final  provisions  'f 
the  draft  treaty.  In  fact,  the  question  of  which  countries,  and  how 
many,  are  essential  parties  for  any  arms-control  treaty  is  a  matter 
of  basic  significance.  1  find  it  curious,  therefore,  that  the  socialist 
draft  uses  this  highly  unusual  formulation-indeed,  I  know  of  no 
precedent  for  it-,  since  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  ratifications  only  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  sufficient  for  the  limited 


!  *  Documents  on  Disarmament,  i  968,  pp.  461-465. 
"  Ibid 1969,  p.  456. 
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test-ban  Treaty  and  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  Treaty  to  come 
into  force.  The  extraordinary  and  unusually  cumbersome  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  socialist  draft  convention  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to  come  into  force  suggests  at 
the  very  least  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  actually  assign  that 
degree  of  urgency  to  the  problem  of  those  weapons  that  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

32.  Permit  me  to  quote  one  such  statement: 

In  view  of  the  danger,  increased  n  recent  years,  of  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  agents  of  warfare,  anu  in  view  of  the  creation  in  several  countries  of 
particularly  destructive  weapons  of  this  type,  the  problem  of  their  complete  prohibition 
has  become  extremely  urgent.*  0 

Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  that  remark  with  the 
unusual  formula  proposed  for  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
socialist  draft  convention. 

33.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  Committee  about  the  need  to 
take  political  decisions.  It  is  indisputable  that  governments  must  at 
some  point  take  political  decisions  with  respect  to  arms-control 
treaties  that  are  ripe  for  conclusion.  On  18  August  the  distin¬ 
guished  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  explained  at 
considerable  length  what  inevitably  must  be  involved  in  the 
process  of  making  responsible  political  decisions.2 1  Those 
comments  seem  to  us  particularly  wise  and  revealing,  and  the 
United  States  delegation  associates  itself  fully  with  them. 

34.  When  the  question  of  political  decisions  arises  it  is  also 
relevant  to  consider  what  political  decisions  have  already  been 
taken  by  important  participants  in  negotiations.  Permit  me 
to  summarize  the  political  decision  which  has  already  been  taken 
by  the  United  States.  That  is  a  decision  to  renounce  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bioiow  'al  weapons  and  to  work  as 
hard  as  possible  for  a  broadly-acceded  international  agreement  in 
which  others  would  join  in  renouncing  biological  weapons.  That 
decision  was  taken  in  the  belief  that  a  biological-weapons  treaty 
might  be  elaborated  and  concluded,  provided  there  was  good  will 
on  all  sides,  in  the  relatively  near  future.  That  decision  was 
accompanied  by  a  decision  to  work  within  this  Committee  in  a 
serious  way  on  the  problems  that  may  permit  us  in  time  to  achieve 
further  prohibitions  regarding  chemical  weapons. 

35.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  decision  taken  last  year  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  very  different  sort  of  political  decision.  It  was 
a  decision  in  r:in  with  its  allies  in  submitting  to  the  General 
Assembly,  at  a  time  when  this  Committee  was  in  session  and  had 
under  consideration  the  subject  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  a  draft  treaty  which  by  its  sweeping  character  had  an 
immediate  superficial  political  appeal  but  which  swept  under  the 


iW Ante ,  pp.  14-15. 
"Ante, p.  438. 
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rug  a  great  many  difficult  problems.  And  at  the  same  time, 
apparently,  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  oppose  in  this  Committee 
the  detailed  technical  investigation  of  these  problems,  a  greater 
undeAT.tanding  of  which  could  permit  us  to  make  real  progress  with 
respect  to  a  treaty  of  chemical  weapons. 

36.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  United  States  does  agree  with  one 
of  the  principal  points  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  during  these  debates.  This  is  the  point  that  the  possession 
by  one  or  another  nation  of  chemical  weapons  can  deter  the 
initiation  of  their  use.  We  do  not  agree,  however,  that  this  applies 
to  biological  weapons.  We  believe  that  governments  should  study 
seriously  the  political,  technical  and  military  considerations  which 
should  lead  them  to  join  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries  in  deciding  that  biological  weapons  need  not 
be  produced  and  stockpiled  and  thus  kept  available  for  retaliation. 

37.  We  have  taken  our  far-reaching  decision  because  of  our 
assessment  that  biological  weapons  do  not  have  an  effective 
retaliatory  capability -an  assessment  that  all  countries  and  man¬ 
kind  as  a  whole  would  be  better  off  if  we  were  to  take  a  political 
decision  that  even  the  use  of  disease  as  a  weapon  of  war  by  one 
country  would  not  result  in  additional  disease  being  visited  upon 
mankind  by  other  countries.  We  continue  to  hope  that  still  more 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  will  be  prepared  to  take  this 
decision.  When  that  happens  we  shall  be  able  to  take  an  important 
step  forward— the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  banning 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons.  Such  a  step 
would  be  an  important  strengthening  of  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
which  P^sident  Nixon  has  just  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification2  2 ;  and  it  would  be  a 
significant  encouragement  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  progress  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  towards  a  treaty  on  chemical  weapons. 


U.A.R.  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  Suggestions  on  Measures  of  Verifi¬ 
cation  of  a  Ban  on  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons,  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1970 1 

1.  When  dealing  with  the  issue  of  verification  of  CBW,  the 
following  points  need  to  be  taken  into  account: 

(a)  CW  cannot  be  banned  without  adequate  verification. 

(b)  Agreement  on  a  procedure  of  verification,  despite  apparent 
difficulties,  is  not  out  of  reach. 

(c)  Verification  need  not  be  100  per  cent  effective.  That  would 
be  both  unnecessary  and  impossible  to  achieve. 


* 1  See  ante,  pp.  44.3-446. 

1  CCD/314,  Sep'.,  t,  1970. 
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(d)  Verification  has  both  a  technical  and  a  political  aspect. 
These  two  aspects  must  be,  as  much  as  possible,  reconciled. 

(e)  Aspects  of  verification  must  be  considered  in  such  a  way  a» 
to  produce  a  solution  properly  adjusted  to  present  day  facts  and 
conditions. 

(ft  Procedures  of  verification  should  be  both  national  and 
international.  They  should  complement  one  another  in  the  most 
suitable  manner. 

2.  Procedures  of  verification  should  fulfill  two  purposes:  a 
preventive  one,  seeking  ic  ^occurrence  of  a  violation,  and  a 
curative  one,  to  ascertain  responsibilities  in  case  a  violation  has 
been  committed.  These  purposes  could,  perhaps,  be  best  achieved 
by  the  following  means: 

(a)  Each  state  party  to  the  treaty  is  to  undertake,  within  a 
certain  period  of  time  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  all 
necessary  legal,  administrative  and  otherwise  practical  measures, 
conducive  to  ensure  the  respect  of  the  prohibitions  and  the 
elimination  of  stockpiles  of  the  banned  weapons.  Furthermore, 
each  party  should  inform  the  Security  Council,  or  perhaps  an 
impartial  international  body  agreed  to,  on  the  steps  it  took  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  on  the  completion  of  the  elimination  of  its 
stockpiles.  This  procedure  could  be  repeated  whenever  deemed 
necessary. 

(b)  Each  state  party  is  to  undertake  the  forwarding  of  relevant 
basic  information  to  be  agreed  upon  to  the  above  mentioned 
impartial  international  body  with  a  view  to  assist  the  technical 
process  of  verification.  Furthermore,  assistance  of  existing  compe¬ 
tent  international  organs  such  as  WHO,  FAO  etc. . .  .  could  be 
called  upon. 

(c)  in  case  of  doubt  arising  concerning  the  activities  of  a  state 
this  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council  which 
could  take  the  necessary  measures  of  investigation.  A  complaint 
could  be,  of  course,  directly  lodged  with  the  Security  Council. 

3.  These  procedures  would  notably  increase  in  efficacy  and 
credibility  ii  there  would  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty  a 
provision  on  withdrawal  therefrom  as  well  as  another  regarding  a 
review  conference.  This  would  be  a  proper  safeguard  for  ensuring 
the  respect  by  all  of  the  ot  Rations  entered  upon. 

Revised  American- Soviet  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 

Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass 

Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ucean  Floor  and  in  the 

Subsoil  Thereof,  September  1,  1970' 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 
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Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  amis  race  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  perce,  reduces  international  tensions,  and  strengthens 
friendly  relations  among  States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a  step  towards  die 
exclusion  of  the  seabed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
from  the  a' ms  race, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a  step  towards  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to 
this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law  and  without 
infringing  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

1 .  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant 
or  emplace  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  seabed  zone  as  defined  in 
Article  11  any  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or 
any  other  facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or 
using  such  weapons. 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  also 
apply  to  the  seabed  zone  referred  to  in  the  same  paragraph,  except 
that  within  such  seabed  zone,  they  shall  not  apply  either  to  the 
coastal  State  or  to  the  seabed  beneath  its  territorial  waters. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  assist, 
encourage  or  induce  any  State  to  carry  out  activities  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other  way 
in  such  actions. 

Article  II 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer  limit  of  the  seabed 
zone  referred  to  in  Article  1  shall  be  coterminous  with  the 
twelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the  zone  referred  to  in  Part  II  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone, 
signed  in  Geneva  on  29  April  19582  and  shall  be  measured  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Part  I,  Section  11,  of  this 
Convention  and  in  accordance  with  international  law. 

Article  III 

1 .  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
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shall  have  the  right  to  verify  through  observation  the  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  m  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  zone  referred  to  in 
Article  J,  provided  that  observation  does  not  interfere  with  such 
activities. 

2.  If  after  such  observation  reasonable  doubts  remain  concern¬ 
ing  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty,  the 
State  Party  having  such  doubts  and  the  State  Party  that  is 
responsible  for  the  activities  giving  rise  to  the  doubts  shall  consult 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  doubts.  If  the  doubts  persist,  the 
State  Party  having  such  doubts  shall  notify  the  other  States 
Parties,  and  the  Parties  concerned  shall  co-operate  on  such  further 
procedures  for  verification  as  may  be  agreed,  including  appropriate 
inspection  of  objects,  structures,  installations  or  other  facilities 
that  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  kind  described  in 
Article  1.  The  Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activities,  including  any 
coastal  State,  and  any  other  Party  so  requesting,  shall  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  such  consultation  and  co-operation.  After 
completion  of  the  further  procedures  for  verification,  an  appropri¬ 
ate  report  shall  be  circulated  to  other  Parties  by  the  Party  that 
initiated  such  procedures. 

3.  If  the  State  responsible  for  the  activities  giving  rise  to  the 
reasonable  doubts  is  not  identifiable  by  observation  of  the  object, 
structure,  installation  or  other  facility,  the  State  Party  having  such 
doubts  shall  notify  and  make  appropriate  inquiries  of  States 
Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activities  and  of  any  other  State  Party. 
If  it  is  ascertained  through  these  inquiries  that  a  particular  State 
Party  is  responsible  for  the  activities,  that  State  Party  shall  consult 
and  co-operate  with  other  Parties  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of 
this  Article.  If  the  identity  of  the  State  responsible  for  the 
activities  cannot  be  ascertained  through  ih^se  inquiries,  then 
further  verification  procedures,  including  inspection,  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  inquiring  State  Party,  which  shall  invite  the 
participation  of  the  Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activities,  including 
any  coastal  State,  and  of  any  other  Party  desiring  to  co-operate. 

4.  If  consultation  and  co-operation  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  this  Article  have  not  removed  the  doubts  concerning  the 
activities  and  there  remains  a  serious  question  concerning  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  Treaty,  a  State  Party 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council,  which 
may  take  action  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

5.  Verification  pursuant  to  this  Article  may  be  undertaken  by 
any  State  Party  uang  its  own  means,  or  with  the  full  or  partial 
assistance  of  any  other  State  Party,  or  through  appropriate 
international  procedures  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  Chartei . 

6.  Verification  activities  pursuant  to  this  Treaty  shall  not 
interfere  with  activities  of  other  States  Parties  and  shall  be 
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conducted  with  due  regard  for  rights  recognized  under  interna¬ 
tional  law  including  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  and  the  rights  of 
coastal  States  with  respect  to  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
their  continental  shelves. 


Article  IV 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  >.s  supporting  or 
prejudicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing 
international  conventions,  including  the  1958  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  or  with  respect  to  rights 
or  claims  which  such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any 
other  State,  related  to  waters  off  its  coasts;  including  inter  alia 
territorial  seas  and  contiguous  zones,  or  to  the  seabed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  including  continental  shelves. 

Article  V 

The  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  to  continue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  concerning  further  measures  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  seabed,  the  ocean 
floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

Article  VI 

Any  State  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  accepting 
the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  State  Party 
on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  VII 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  ncaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to 
assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account 
any  relevant  technological  developments.  The  review  conference 
shall  determine  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
those  Parties  attending  whether  and  when  an  additional  review 
conference  shall  be  convened. 

Article  VIII 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country. 
It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  States  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  three 
months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
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extraordinary  events  it  considers  to  have  jeopardized  its  a  preme 
interests. 


Article  IX 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
obligations  assumed  by  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under 
international  instruments  establishing  zones  free  trom  nuclear 
weapons. 


Artcle  X 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all  States.  Any 
State  which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  may  accede  to  i  at 
any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory 
States.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be 

deposited  with  the  Governments  of _  which  are  hereby 

designed  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  twenty-two  Governments,  including 
the  Governments  designated  as  Depositary  Governments  of  this 
Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Governments  of  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of 
each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of 
ratification  or  of  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  and  of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Govern¬ 
ments  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Article  XI 

This  Treaty,  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of 
this  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to 
the  Governments  of  the  Stales  signatory  and  acceding  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 


Done  in _ at _ ,  this 

_  day  of 


*  y 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft 

Sea-Bed  Treaty,  September  1,  1970’ 

Today  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is 
receiving  for  consideration  a  new  revised  draft  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.2  This  newly-revised  draft  is  the  product 
of  the  lengthy  and  comprehensive  discussions  and  consultations 
which  took  place  in  1969  and  1 970,  both  in  the  Committee  and  at 
the  General  Assembly.  During  those  discussions  and  consultations, 
all  the  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  were  examined  and  carefully 
pondered.  The  views  and  suggestions  advanced  nave  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  process  of  preparing  this  draft,  and  those 
passages  which  produced  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  worked  on  with  particular  care. 

3.  Let  me  now  review  the  changes  that  have  been  introduced  in 
the  new  draft  as  compared  with  the  draft  of  23  April.3 

4.  First  of  all,  the  draft  treaty  now  has  a  new  article— artide 
V- which  refers  to  an  undertaking  by  the  parties  to  the  treaty- 

“.  .  .  to  continue  negotiations  in  good  faith  concerning  further 
measures  in  the  Field  of  disarmament  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms 
race  on  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof.” 

The  new  article  envisages  further  steps  to  demilitarize  the  sea-bed, 
and  reflects  the  interest  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  States  members 
of  the  Committee  in  negotiations  to  that  end.  It  is  based  on  the 
Swedish  amendment,4  which  was  included  as  one  of  the  proposals 
in  the  working  paper  of  nine  non-aligned  States.5  The  acceptance 
of  this  new  article  entails  the  consequential  deletion  of  the  last 
part  of  the  former  third  preambular  paragraph,  namely  the  words 
“and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  concerning  further 
measures  leading  to  this  end.” 

5.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that  on  18  June  the 
representative  of  Poland  proposed  that  the  Committee  should 
keep  on  its  agenda  the  question  of  preventing  an  arms  race  on  the 
sea-bed  so  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  could- 

“.  .  .  raise  the  question  of  further  steps  leading  io  the  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  this  important  area  whenever  they  see  that  a  question  is  ripe 
for  discussion,  without  waiung  for  the  review  conference  .  .  .”6 


'(TD/PV.  492,  pp.  5-10. 

1  Supra 

'Ante,  pp.  185-188. 

'Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  486. 
Ante.  pp.  349-350. 
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We  fully  support  that  proposal  by  the  Polish  delegation,  and 
consider  that  in  conjunction  with  the  new  article  V  of  the  draft 
treaty  it  will  open  the  way  to  further  progress  in  the  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  the  sea-bed.  We  understand  that  this  proposal  is  endorsed 
by  the  other  delegations  and  that  the  question  of  the  further 
demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  accordingly 
remains  on  the  Committee’s  agenda. 

6.  At  the  meeting  of  9  July  the  Mexican  delegation  expressed 
its  view  on  the  need  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  continental  shelf  for 
military  purposes.7  That  suggestion,  along  with  other  ideas  put 
forward  by  various  delegations  with  regard  to  a  more  extensive 
demilitarization  >f  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  will  have  to  be 
considered  during  the  negotiations  referred  to  in  article  V  of 
today’s  draft  and  in  the  Polish  proposal.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  nothing  in  the  present  treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  as  affecting 
obligations  that  States  may  assume  as  a  result  of  future  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed,  or  obligations  already 
assumed  by  States  parties  to  any  other  international  agreement 
relating  to  disarmament.  That  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  article  IV  of  tire  draft  treaty. 

7.  I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  amendments  made  in  article 
III. 

8.  Many  delegations  have  urged  that  the  verification  system 
provided  by  the  treaty  should  include  the  possibility  of  recourse 
to  international  procedures.  The  provision  to  that  effect  contained 
in  the  working  paper  of  the  nine  non-aligned  countries  has  been 
added  to  paragraph  5  of  article  III.  which  now  states  that 
verification  may  be  undertaken  by  a  State  party  to  the  treaty  not 
only  by  its  own  means  or  with  the  full  or  partial  assistance  of  any 
other  State  party,  but  also  “through  appropriate  international 
procedures  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Chaiter”.  We  believe  that  wording,  the  search 
for  which  required  the  joint  efforts  and  goodwill  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  constitutes  the  optimum  version,  and  we  think 
it  satisfies  the  maximum  number  of  participants  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

9.  There  are  two  modifications  in  paragraph  6  of  article  III. 
First,  in  response  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  delegations  of 
Brazil8  and  Argentina,9  the  reference  to  rights  recognized  under 
international  law  including  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  has  been 
moved  from  paragraph  l  to  paragraph  6.  Secondly,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  wishes  of  those  two  countries  and  of  Mexico,*0  a 
change  has  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the  p?.rt  referring  to  the 
rights  of  coastal  States  with  respect  to  their  continental  shelves. 


7 Ante ,  PP.  299-308 
‘CCD/PV.  475,  p.  25 
’Ante,  p.  285. 

19  Ante.  pp.  305-308. 
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The  difference  between  the  new  wording  and  the  old  is  that  it  now 
has  a  more  general  character.  In  the  consultations  on  this  revision 
one  of  the  premises  of  the  participants  was  article  I  V  of  the  draft, 
which  provides  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
supporting  or  prejudicing  the  rights  or  claims  of  States  with 
respect  to  continental  shelves. 

10.  Further,  in  paragraph  2  of  article  III  there  are  now  some 
additional  provisions  which  set  out  in  greater  detail  the  procedure 
for  notifying  States  parties  regarding  doubts  which  might  arise 
with  respect  to  observance  of  the  treaty  and  also  the  results  of 
verification  procedures.  The  basis  for  those  revisions  was  the 
proposal  of  the  nine  non-aligned  States,  to  which  1  have  already 
referred. 

1 1 .  The  same  paragraph  and  paragraph  3  contain  changes  which 
strengthen  the  wording  concerning  the  rights  of  States  parties, 
including  any  coastal  State,  to  participate  in  consultations  and 
co-operation  and  also  in  further  verification  procedures.  Those 
revisions,  suggested  by  Brazil1 1  and  Argentina,1 2  have  received 
the  support  of  other  States. 

12.  Article  III  in  its  present  form  establishes  a  reliable  and 
flexible  system  of  verification  of  the  observance  by  States  parties 
of  the  obligations  they  have  assumed.  It  provides  for  observation 
of  the  activities  of  other  States  parties  to  the  sea-bed  treaty; 
notification  of  States  parties  of  doubts  concerning  the  observance 
of  the  treaty;  co-operation  and  consultation  between  the  parties, 
including  any  coastal  State;  notification  of  the  results  of  verifica¬ 
tion,  and  lastly  such  investigation  procedures  as  inspection.  In 
addition  to  ihe  national  forms  of  verification,  the  verification 
system  includes  international  procedures  and  the  possibility  of 
recourse  by  Stales  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  examination  of 
doubts  regarding  observance  cf  the  treaty. 

13.  We  have  also  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  in  practice 
there  might  be  cases  where,  because  of  various  political  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  a  party’s  relations  with  other  States  or 
associated  with  the  general  international  situation,  it  could  not 
enter  into  the  consultations  provided  for  in  article  Ill  of  the  draft 
treaty.  On  that  question  we  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
statement  we  made  on  23  April,  in  which  we  said  that  the 
provision  of  paragraph  2  of  article  III  on  the  holding  of 
consultations  between  States  parties  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
possible  doubts  concerning  the  observance  of  the  treaty  is  not,  of 
course,  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  exercise  by  the  parties 
of  their  right  under  paragraphs  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  where 
there  are  serious  grounds  for  doing  so.  Consequently  any  State 


1 1  CCD/264,  Aug.  21,  1969. 

1  i Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  704. 
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party  to  the  treaty  may  apply  directly  to  the  Security  Council 
even  without  resorting  to  consultations.1 3 

14.  During  the  discussions  on  the  draft  sea-bed  treaty  the 
delegation  of  Mexico  and  some  other  delegations  suggested  that  in 
paragraph  2  of  article  I  the  words  “or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  its 
territorial  waters”  should  be  deleted.  In  that  connexion  I  should 
like  to  recall  that  those  words  were  the  outcome  of  prolonged  and 
difficult  negotiations  both  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  In  arriving  at  this  form  of  words  we  took  into  account 
the  proposals  of  a  number  of  States.  Naturally  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  discussion  during  which  it  was  drafted.  We  firmly  maintain 
that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  article  I  completely  exclude 
the  possibility  that  any  State  should  engage  in  activities  prohibited 
by  the  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  in  the  area  between  the  territorial 
waters  of  another  State,  if  these  are  less  than  twelve  miles,  and  the 
outer  limit  of  the  twelve-mile  zone.  This  quite  obviously  does  not 
mean  that  such  activities  are  permitted  under  the  territorial  waters 
of  another  State. 

1 5.  The  Mexican  delegation  renewed  the  proposal  it  made  at 
the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
to  include  in  the  article  on  nuclear-free  zones-article  IX  of  the 
newly  revised  draft-an  undertaking  by  States  parties  to  the  treaty 
not  to  contribute  to  the  commission  in  the  zone  referred  to  in 
article  I  of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  obligations  undertaken  by 
those  parties  under  an  agreement  on  nuclear-free  zones.14  In  that 
connexion  we  should  like  to  refer  to  paragraph  3  of  article  I, 
which  embodies  the  obligation  not  to  induce  other  States  to  carry 
out  e^tivities  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  We  interpret  that  paragraph 
as  fully  covering  the  Mexican  proposal  and  as  not  allowing  the 
activities  mentioned  in  that  proposal. 

16.  The  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  made  a 
suggestion  concerning  article  VIII  of  the  former  draft-which  is 
article  IX  of  the  new  revised  draft.  Speaking  on  7  July  Mr. 
Khallaf,  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  reservation  in  that  article  to  the  effect  that 
the  treaty  would  not  affect  the  obligations  of  States  under  other 
nuclear  disarmament  agreements,  and  in  particular  the  non-prolif¬ 
eration  Treaty.1 5  We  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is  covered 
by  article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  applies  to  all  international 
agreements,  including  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  The  article 
states  that- 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  u  supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of 
any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing  international  conventions - 

1  *  See  ante,  p.  1 78. 

14  See  ante,  pp.  331-33?. 

1  *  For  Ambassador  KhaliaPs  statement ,  see  CCD/PV.  476,  pp.  20-21.  The  nonprolifer¬ 
ation  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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17.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  attach  great  importance  to  this 
article  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  concerns  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  present 
treaty  and  the  positions  of  States  with  respect  to  other  existing 
international  conventions.  We  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  the 
provisions  of  the  sea-bed  treaty  are  designed  solely  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  that  the  treaty  is  designed  to  serve -namely,  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the.  race  in  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  to  the  sea-bed.  The  treaty  is  not  intended  to 
solve  numerous  questions  of  international  law,  including  the  law 
of  the  sea,  to  confirm  or  annul  obligations  assumed  by  States 
under  other  international  agreements,  or  to  prejudge  possible 
future  solutions  in  that  sphere.  In  our  view  article  IV  of  the  draft 
treaty  fully  serves  that  end. 

1 8.  In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  long,  strenuous  effort  to 
prepare  and  agree  on  the  draft  treaty,  we  feel  fully  justified  in 
saying  that  the  draft  treaty  now  before  the  Committee  represents 
a  fusion  of  the  positions  and  points  of  view,  not  only  of  the  States 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  but  also  of  the  much 
larger  body  of  States  that  participated  in  the  discussion  of  this 
problem  during  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  This  universal  approach  testified  to  the  great 
importance  that  is  attached  to  the  problem  of  excluding  the 
sea-bed  from  the  rrms  race  and,  first  and  foremost,  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  The  importance  and  significance  of  the  draft  treaty  on 
the  sea-bed  have  been  stressed  by  many  delegations  both  in  this 
Committee  and  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  representative  of 
Morocco,  for  example,  stated  that  his  country— 

. .  attaches  great  importance  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  excluding  the  sea-bed  from  the  nuclear  arms  race,  as  a  first 
step  towards  the  more  complete  demilitarization  of  that  environ¬ 
ment,  so  necessary  to  the  survival  and  well-being  of  humanity”.1 6 

The  head  of  the  Pakistan  delegation  stressed  that  “the  draft  treaty 
is  in  the  interests  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world”.1 7  Many  other 
delegations  have  taken  a  positive  view  of  the  draft  treaty, 
considering  it  a  document  of  the  greatest  international  impor¬ 
tance. 

19.  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  will  undoubtedly  play  an 
important  part  in  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  so  important  an  environ¬ 
ment  as  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  surface.  This  treaty  will  be  an  important  step  towards  the 
exclusion  of  the  sea-bed  from  the  sphere  of  military  activities,  and 
will  create  favourable  conditions  for  the  adoption  of  other 


14  CCD/PV.  477,  p.  22. 
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arms-control  and  disarmament  measures.  That  is  why  the  treaty  is 
in  the  interests  of  ail  mankind.  Its  substance  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  all  countries  and  peoples  are  interested  in  ensuring 
security,  and  it  will  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  lessening  of 
international  tension  and  the  improvement  of  relations  among 
States. 

20.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  approve  the  new  revised  draft 
treaty  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  submit  it  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  as  the  final  product  of  our 
joint  efforts,  of  our  combined  labours,  during  which  we  have 
shown  mutual  understanding,  respect  for  the  views  of  opponents 
and  great  determination  to  produce  an  important  international 
instrument.  We  believe  that  this  would  be  a  positive  result  with 
which  we  could  go  to  the  General  Assembly’s  jubilee  session.  I 
should  also  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  draft  treaty  will 
receive  wide  support  in  the  General  Assembly,  that  it  will  be 
opened  for  signature,  and  that  in  the  near  future  yet  another 
useful  and  necessary  international  instalment  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  existing  disarmament  agreements. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised  Draft 

Sea-Bed  Treaty,  September  1,  19701 

This  Committee  has  travelled  a  long  and  difficult  road  during 
the  past  year.  Today  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  submitted  a  new  revised  draft  of  the  sea-bed 
treaty,  the  treaty  which  has  consumed  so  much  of  our  collective 
energies.2  This  draft  represents  the  culmination  of  a  negotiating 
process  which  had  been  under  way  for  quite  some  time  even  last 
October,  when  the  two  delegations  presented  their  first  joint 
draft.3 

22.  As  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  work  since  that  time,  the  co-Chairmen  put  forward  that  joint 
proposal  in  a  spirit  of  willingness  to  negotiate.  The  thoughtful  and 
energetic  participation  of  all  the  delegations  has  led  to  a  profound 
improvement  in  the  treaty,  making  it  both  more  effective  and 
much  more  widely  acceptable  in  the  international  community.  In 
the  process,  we  believe,  this  Committee  itself  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  strengthened. 

23.  I  shall  comment  only  briefly  on  the  amendments  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  draft,  since  they  are  already 


‘CX-D/PV.  492,  pp.  10-14 
3  Ante,  pp.  475-479. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  473-475. 
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familiar  to  members  of  the  Committee  as  a  result  of  extensive 
formal  and  informal  consultations. 

24.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  article  111  in  order 
to  take  into  account  the  views  of  certain  delegations  concerning 
means  of  avoiding  any  implication  of  prejudice  to  differing 
positions  on  law-of-the-sea  issues.  In  that  connexion  l  want  to 
emphasize  again  a  point  which  has  been  fundamental  to  these 
negotiations:  all  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  including  those 
relating  to  verification  through  observation  as  well  as  other 
verification  activities,  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the  treaty  will 
accomplish  its  arms-limitation  purposes;  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  not  intended  to  affect  any  of  the  various  outstanding 
problems  regarding  the  law  of  the  sea.  While  the  United  States  has 
taken  this  position  from  the  very  beginning  and  has  felt  that 
previous  drafts  were  responsive  to  this  need,  we  have  continued  to 
work  with  other  delegations  to  find  formulations  which  all  could 
accept  as  being  entirely  neutral  on  these  issues.  We  believe  that 
article  III  as  now  drafted,  together  with  the  at  tide  IV  disclaimer, 
which  remains  unchanged,  should  remove  any  remaining  doubt  as 
to  the  possibility  that  the  treaty  might  affect  law-of-the-sea  issues. 

25.  Let  me  now  note  the  principal  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  article  III  as  it  appeared  in  the  23  April  draft.4  First,  the 
final  phrase  of  paragraph  1 ,  which  provides  that  verification  shall 
not  infringe  rights  recognized  under  international  law,  including 
the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas,  has  been  moved  to  paragraph  6. 
This  change  improves  the  logical  organization  of  the  article  and, 
we  trust,  is  responsive  to  some  of  the  suggestions  advanced  in  this 
Committee. 

26.  As  suggested  by  the  delegation  of  Yugoslavia5  and  in 
working  paper  CCD/297,6  several  changes  were  made  in  paragraph 
2.  First,  a  requirement  has  been  added  that  where  there  are 
persistent  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  assumed 
under  the  treaty,  the  State  party  having  such  doubts  shall  notify 
the  other  States  parties.  Moreover,  after  completion  of  such 
further  verification  procedures  as  may  be  agreed,  the  State  party 
which  initiated  such  procedures  shall  circulate  an  appropriate 
report  to  the  other  States  parties.  This  addition  is  responsive  to 
the  concern  of  a  .umber  of  delegations  that  a  party  might  not 
have  adequate  knowledge  of  verification  activities  conducted  in 
areas  in  which  it  felt  it  had  an  interest. 

27.  In  connexion  with  that  change,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
introduce  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  2  the  phrase  “the 
Parties  concerned”.  This  term  is  intended  to  include  the  State 
party  responsible  for  the  activities,  the  State  party  having  the 
doubts  and  any  other  States  parties  which,  as  parties  in  the  region 
or  at  their  own  request,  are  involved. 

*Ame,  pp.  186-187. 
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28.  At  the  suggestion  of  Argentina,7  Brazil8  and  others,  two 
additional  points  have  been  clarified.  First,  a  new  phrase  “includ¬ 
ing  any  coastal  State”  has  been  added  to  make  it  clear  beyond 
question  that  a  coastal  State  party  would  be  included  in  the  group 
of  countries  which,  as  parties  in  the  region,  could  participate  in 
consultation  and  co-operation  pursuant  to  paragraph  2.  Second, 
the  phrase  “may  p2rticipate”  has  been  changed  to  “shall  be 
entitled  to  participate”,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  such 
participation  is  a  ri.ght,  and  not  a  mere  possibility,  under  this 
treaty.  The  phrase  “including  any  coastal  State”  has  also  been 
added  in  paragraph  3. 

29.  Paragraph  5  has  been  modified  by  the  addition  of  the 
phrase:  “or  through  appropriate  international  procedures  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its 
Charter.”  That,  of  course,  is  the  formulation  proposed  by  nine 
non-aligned  delegations  in  working  paper  CCD/297.  We  appreciate 
their  helpful  effort  to  find  language  which  could  be  accepted  by 
all  delegations  in  order  to  meet  the  widely-felt  need  for  a  reference 
in  paragraph  5  to  international  procedures. 

30.  Finally,  paragraph  6  has  been  rephrased.  In  addition  to  the 
change  I  have  mentioned,  the  reference  to  the  rights  of  coastal 
States  has  been  reformulated.  The  new  draft  refers  to  rights  with 
respect  to  exploration  and  exploitation.  That  change  was  made  in 
response  to  the  desire  expressed  by  many  delegations  for  a  more 
general  formulation  which  could  not  possibly  be  read  as  prejudic¬ 
ing  or  reinforcing  any  particular  view  of  the  scope  of  rights  with 
respect  to  the  continental  shelf.  The  deletion  of  the  words 
“sovereign  or  exclusive”  from  the  23  April  draft  contributes  to  the 
generality  of  the  language,  but  it  does  not  in  any  way  call  into 
question  the  existence  of  sovereign  or  exclusive  rights  of  coastal 
States  recognized  under  international  law,  including  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf.9 

31.  In  concluding  my  discussion  of  article  Ill  I  should  like  to 
recall  that  a  number  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  amendments  1 
have  described  were  suggested  by  the  delegation  of  Brazil  last  year 
in  its  working  paper  ENDC/264. 

32.  As  all  delegations  are  aware,  an  operative  article  regarding 
further  negotiations  has  been  added  as  article  V  in  the  new  draft. 
In  view  of  the  great  importance  that  was  attached  to  such  a 
provision  by  a  large  number  of  delegations  in  this  Committee,  all 
of  which  have  been  striving  with  us  to  elaborate  a  widely-accept- 
able  treaty,  we  made  intensive  efforts  to  Find  a  formula  which  we 
could  accept  and  which  would  meet  that  point  satisfactorily.  1 
believe  that  those  efforts  have  been  successful.  We  also  note  in  this 
connexion  that  under  the  proposal  of  the  Polish  delegation,10 

7 Ante .  pp.  285-286. 

•CCD/PV.  473.  pp.  25  ff. 
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which  has  been  supported  by  many  Other  delegations,  the  question 
of  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  will  remain  on 
this  G  'nmittee’s  agenda. 

33.  I  have  covered  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  substance  of 
the  modifications  in  the  current  draft.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
some  concern  has  been  expressed  about  certain  other  articles  of 
the  treaty,  however,  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  or 
three  points. 

34.  First,  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  relationship 
between  this  treaty  and  treaties  establishing  nucleai-ftee  zones. 
The  delegation  of  Mexico,  in  a  working  paper  of  1  December 
1969,  suggested  that  there  be  included  in  the  treaty  two 
provisions,  one  ensuring  that  the  treaty  could  not  be  interpreted  as 
affecting  obligations  under  treaties  establishing  nuclear-free  zones, 
and  the  second  constituting  an  undertaking  not  to  contribute  to  a 
violation  of  such  obligations.1 1  The  first,  of  course,  was  included 
in  the  23  April  draft  and  appears  as  article  IX  in  the  new  draft. 

35.  With  respect  to  the  second  suggestion  of  Mexico  for  article 
IX,  it  should  be  noted  that  paragraph  3  of  article  1  of  the  present 
treaty  contains  an  undertaking  not  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce 
any  State  to  carry  out  activities  falling  within  the  prohibitions  of 
paragraph  1  of  that  article.  That  provision,  of  course,  would  be 
fully  applicable  within  any  nuclear-free  zone,  and  it  would  seem  to 
achieve  the  same  objectives  with  respect  to  the  activities  covered 
by  the  treaty  as  would  the  second  of  the  two  provisions  suggested 
by  the  delegation  of  Mexico.  United  States  support  for  the 
principle  of  nuclear-free  zones  is  a  matter  of  record;  and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  Government  would  not  take  any  action 
which  might  prejudice  the  integrity  of  a  nuclear-free  zone. 

36.  With  respect  to  paragraph  2  of  article  I,  a  question  has  been 
raised  whether  that  clause  could  lead  to  ambiguities.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  could.  The  exemption  in  paragraph  2  of  article  I 
with  respect  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  the  territorial  sea  within  the 
sea-bed  zone  does  not  in  itself  constitute  granting  of  permission 
for  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  within  such 
territorial  sea.  The  treaty  therefore  leaves  unaffected  the  sovereign 
authority  and  control  of  the  coastal  State  within  such  territorial 
sea. 

37.  Finally,  just  as  the  treaty  does  not  affect  obligations 
assumed  under  treaties  establishing  nuclear-free  zones,  so  also  it 
does  not  affect  or  lessen  obligations  under  other  arms-control 
treaties,  including  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons1 2  and  the  limited  test-ban  Treaty.1 3 

38.  1  need  not  remind  the  members  of  this  Committee  what  a 
complex  structure  we  have  developed  in  this  treaty.  There  is  now 


1  1  A/C.  1/995. 
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scarcely  a  word  in  its  main  operative  part-the  first  five  articles- 
which  can  be  touched  without  upsetting  some  carefully-balanced 
part  of  our  structure  of  compromise.  The  difficult  balancing  of 
interests  reflected  in  the  instrument  should,  in  our  view,  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  each  of  the  delegations  of  this  Committee,  for  it 
has  emerged  in  its  present  form  only  as  a  result  of  long  and 
co-operative  work  on  the  part  of  all  delegations. 

39.  While  the  delicate  series  of  compromises  contained  in  the 
treaty  is  of  course  well  known  to  us  within  the  Committee,  it  will 
be  less  clear  to  those  whose  participation  in  this  project  will  begin 
with  the  submission  of  our  final  draft  to  the  General  Assembly. 
There  will  undoubtedly  exist  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  some  to 
suggest  changes  in  the  treaty -changes  which  will  seem  simple  to 
those  who  have  not  spent  the  last  year  in  lengthy,  complicated, 
sometimes  frustrating  negotiations. 

40.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
treaty  as  at  present  drafted  is  worthy  of  the  widest  possible 
acceptance;  and  we  intend  to  do  everything  possible  to  convey  to 
governments  not  represented  in  this  Committee  our  view  that  the 
treaty  fairly  protects,  and  substantially  advances,  the  interests  of 
all  members  of  the  international  community.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  governments  represented  in  this  Committee  will  provide  their 
full  support  to  this  last  aspect  of  our  work  on  the  sea  bed  treaty, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  achieve  early  and  widespread  support  for 
the  treaty  at  the  General  Assembly  and  its  opening  for  signature  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemical  and 

Bacteriological  Weapons,  September  2,  19701 

Today  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
discussion  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  arid  bacteriological 
weapons.  During  sonic  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Committee 
we  have  heard  a  number  of  important  statements  and  suggestions 
concerning  this  problem. 

3.  First,  we  are  gratified  to  note  the  submission  of  the  joint 
memorandum  of  the  twelve  non-aligned  States,  in  which  they 
explain  their  position  on  important  aspects  of  the  problem.2  The 
Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  state  that  we  share  the  basic 
propositions  advanced  by  the  twelve  members  of  the  Committee 
in  their  memorandum.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  particularly 
gratified  to  note  the  proposition  which  stater: 

It  is  essential  that  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  should 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  together  in  taking  step*  towards  the  prohibition  of  their 

'  CCD/PV.  493,  pp.  5-12. 
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development,  production  and  stockpiling  and  their  effective  elimination  from  the 
arsenals  of  all  States. 

4.  We  are  also  gratified  to  note  the  part  of  the  memorandum 
which  brings  out  the  importance  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
2162  B  (XXI)  in  stating  that- 

The  General  Assembly  has . . .  called  for  the  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  condemned  all  actions 
contrary  to  those  objectives  and  invited  all  States,  which  had  not  already  done  so,  to 
accede  to  the  Protocol.* 

and  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2603  A  (XXIV),  where  it  says 
that- 

The  General  Assembly  has . . .  also  made  a  clear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition 
embodied  in  tlat  Protocol  was  comprehensive  and  covered  the  use  in  international 
armed  contlicts  of  all  biological  and  chemical  methods  of  warfare,  regardless  of  any 
technical  developments.4 

5.  Important  suggestions  and  ideas  concerning  the  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  have  also  been  expressed 
in  the  statements  of  a  number  of  representatives.  Very  detailed 
and  convincing  arguments  in  justification  of  the  proposition  that 
such  types  of  weapons  should  be  prohibited  completely  have  been 
advanced  in  statements  of  the  representatives  of  Nigeria,  Morocco, 
India,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Yugoslavia,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Mongolia,  Poland,  Bulgaria  and  of  many  other  delegations.  We 
shall  study  those  statements  with  all  the  attention  they  deserve. 

6.  The  main  feature  of  the  discussion  on  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  has  been  the  desire  of  States  to 
co-operate  in  a  businesslike  way  and  to  negotiate  in  a  constructive 
spirit  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  solution  acceptable  to  all.  We 
believe  that  such  an  atmosphere  should  continue  to  prevail;  and 
the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
is  proceeding  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

7.  Against  the  general  background  of  constructive  statements 
and  proposals  on  this  problem  the  statement  of  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  our  meeting  of  27  August  struck  a 
discordant  note.  In  his  statement  he  again  attacked  the  basic 
approach  of  many  countries  members  of  the  Committee  to  the 
problem  of  proiiibiting  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons- 
nainely  the  simultaneous  prohibition  of  both  types  of  weapons. 
He  spoke  of  the  absence  of  logic  in  that  appioach  and  in  the 
refusal  of  some  delegations  to  agree  to  the  prohibition  of 
biological  weapons  only.  As  an  argument  against  a  combined 
solution  of  the  problem  of  prohibiting  these  types  of  weapons  he 
again  advanced  the  thesis  that  there  were  substantial  differences 
between  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Biological  weapons,  he 

*For  res.  2162  B  (XXI),  see  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1966,  pp.  798-799. 
The  Geneva  protocol  appears  ibid. .  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

4  Res.  2603  A  (XXIV)  may  be  found  ibid.,  pp.  716-717. 
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said,  were  strategic  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
whereas  chemical  weapons  could  be  used  as  tactical  weapons,  and 
not  for  mass  destruction  but  for  temporarily  putting  the  enemy’s 
armed  forces  out  of  action,5 

8.  That  thesis,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  conclusions  of 
experts  or  by  what  is  actually  happening.  For  example,  the 
Secretary-General’s  report  says  that  the  two  types  of  weapons  can 
be  used  on  both  the  strategic  and  the  tactical  level,  and  that  “some 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  might  spread 
their  effects  well  beyond  the  target  zone”.6  An  example  of  the 
strategic  use  of  chemical  weapons  is  being  seen  in  Viet-Nam,  where 
defoliants  and  herbicides  have  been  used  over  large  areas  in  order 
to  destroy  crops  and  thus  wreck  the  country’s  economy.  The  fact 
also  that  certain  types  of  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  can 
be  used  on  the  tactical  level  must  not  be  overlooked. 

9.  Nor  can  the  thesis  of  the  United  States  delegation  that  there 
is  no  logic  in  the  refusal  of  a  number  of  delegations  to  settle  for 
the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons  alone  be  accepted  as  sound. 
There  is  rigorous  logic  and  profound  political  sense  in  approaching 
the  problem  in  question  on  the  basis  of  considering  together  the 
prohibition  of  the  two  types  of  weapons.  In  a  situation  in  which 
chemical  weapons  are  being  widely  used  and  the  States  using  them 
refuse  stubbornly  to  prohibit  them,  the  demand  must  be  for  the 
prohibition  of  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In  existing 
circumstances  the  proposal  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  prohibition  of 
biological  weapons  alone  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to 
evade  the  solution  of  an  important  problem-the  prohibition  of 
chemical  weapons-and  as  an  attempt  to  create  the  appearance  of 
progress  in  the  solution  of  that  problem.  In  support  of  this  we 
should  like  to  quote  a  sentence  from  a  statement  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

...  it  would  seem  to  us  a  logical  conclusion  that  biological  weapons,  whose  use  we  all 
agree  without  exception  is  a  more  remote  possibility  than  that  of  chemical  weapons, 
need  r  Nt  be  dealt  with  alone  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  further  developed,  further 
produced  and  further  stockpiled,  making  their  prohibition  with  every  day  that  goes  by 
an  ever-more-difficult  and  complex  task  to  accomplish.7 

10.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  further  asked  how 
the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons  aione,  leaving  chemical 
weapons  outside  the  ban,  would  promote  the  build-up  of  arsenals 
of  chemical  means  of  warfare.8  To  that  we  would  reply  that  ihe 
protagonists  of  the  use  of  chemical  means  of  warfare  are  bemg 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  broad  public  opinion  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  demanding  the  prohibition  of  both  types 
of  weapons,  their  unconditional  condemnation.  To  separate  these 
types  of  weapons,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  delegation  of  the  United 

*Ante,  p.467. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  p.  297. 

’CCD/PV.  490,  pp.  15-16. 

•Ante,  pp.  467-468. 
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States,  would  create  a  new  qualitative  situation.  Hie  approach  to 
biological  and  to  chemical  weapons  would  be  different:  one  type 
of  weapons -biological  weapons-wculd  be  prohibited;  the  other- 
chemical  weapons- would  be  left  outside  the  prohibition. 

11.  The  question  arises:  Wouid  such  a  situation  strengthen 
those  who  advocate  the  use  of  chemical  means  of  warfare?  The 
answer  is:  Yes,  without  a  doubt.  Would  it  promote  the  build-up 
of  arsenals  of  chemical  weapons?  In  our  view  it  would.  Would  such 
a  situation  weaken  the  existing  prohibition-now  in  force-of  the 
use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  a  prohibition  which 
has  become  a  generally-accepted  rule  of  international  law?  Yes;  a 
separate  and  differentiated  approach  to  these  types  of  weapons, 
adopted  and  enshrined  in  an  international  agreement  similar  to  the 
United  Kingdom  draft,9  would  in  our  view  weaken  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  which  embodies  the  will  of  the  peoples  and  the  legal 
norm  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

12.  What  is  the  reason  for,  the  real  point  of,  the  demand  fora 
separate  approach  to  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  bacteriological  weapons  on  the  other?  It  is  to 
keep  chemical  weapons  in  the  armaments  of  the  United  States  so 
that  they  could  be  used,  as  in  Viet-Nam,  whenever  the  United 
States  considers  it  necessary.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  many 
other  members  of  the  Committee  can  accept  such  an  approach. 
Consequently  we  reject  the  whole  idea  of  separating  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  prohibiting  one  type  while  leaving  the 
other  outside  the  prohibition. 

13.  In  insisting  on  the  need  for  a  separate  approach  to  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  claimed  that  this  “has  been  demonstrated  by  over  fifty 
years  of  history”.10  But  that  is  not  so.  If  anything,  the  last  half 
century  tells  us  that,  in  all  international  instruments  and  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  both 
types  of  weapons  have  been  dealt  with  together.  These  instru¬ 
ments  and  documents  include  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925," 1  the 
Peace  Treaties  concluded  after  the  Second  World  War,  the  State 
Treaty  with  Austria  concluded  in  1955,*  2  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  even  the  Paris  Agreement  of  1954 
concerning  the  Western  European  Union,1 3  and  others.  The  same 
prohibitory  attitude  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  both  types 
of  weapons;  neither  has  been  excluded.  And  now  the  United 
States  side  is  telling  us  to  break  with  this  practice,  which  has  been 
followed  for  decades  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  by  using  a 
different  approach  to  these  types  :>f  weapons  and  prohibiting  only 
one  type:  biological  weapons. 


'Ante,  pp.  428-431. 

'  ° Ante,  p.  467. 

' '  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

’• 7  American  Foreign  Policy.  19501955:  Basic  Documents,  v.»l.  I,  pp.  64  >675. 
1  'fbul  ,  pp  979  ft'. 
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14.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  has  contended,14 
that  the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the  socialist  countries 
providing  for  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  weapons,1 5  as  supplemented  by  the  proposal  of  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Mongolia16  concerning  recourse  to  the  Security 
Council,  contains  no  provisions  for  verification.  The  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  and  thv  delegations  of  other  socialist  countries  have  already 
given  detailed  clarification  on  that  aspect.  We  have  stressed  that, 
under  the  draft  convention  of  the  socialist  countries,  verification 
of  observance  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  is  based  on  a  combination  of  mutually-complementary 
national  and  international  measures.  We  are  gratified  to  note  that 
this  approach  to  the  problem  of  control  has  also  been  adopted  in 
the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  twelve  non-aligned  States. 

15.  What  we  do  not  understand,  however,  is  why  the  United 
States  delegation  endorses  with  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom 
draft  convention  a  provision  regarding  recourse  to  the  Security 
Council  in  case  any  country  fails  to  observe  its  obligations  under 
that  convention,  and  at  the  same  time  rejects  a  similar  provision 
for  the  draft  convention  of  the  nine  socialist  countries. 

16.  The  United  States  side,  moreover,  has  declared  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  renounce  the  production  of  biological 
weapons,  toxins  and  certain  types  of  lethal  chemical  substances. 
The  United  States  delegation  has  assured  the  Committee  that  the 
production  of  those  types  of  weapons  has  been  halted  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time  now,1 1 1n  this  case  the  United  States 
Government  considers  it  possible  to  ensure  that  non-production  of 
such  weapons  is  observed,  and  raises  no  question  about  any  kind 
of  international  verification.  But  when  the  socialist  countries 
propose  ensuring  prohibition  by  an  international  treaty,  the 
United  States  side  argues  that  the  provisions  in  the  draft  relating 
to  verification  are  inadequate,  and  insists  that  prohibition  of  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  requires  extremely  complex 
forms  of  control  That  position  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  logical. 

1 7.  In  his  statement  on  27  August  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  expressed  displeasure  at  the  belittling  by  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
study  of  the  technical  aspects  of  a  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  and  of  the  scientific  and  technical  investigations  that  the 
United  States  has  conducted  in  connexion  with  that  problem.1 8 
We  should  like  to  explain  that  in  principle  the  Soviet  side  is  far 
from  oppesed  to  scientific  and  technical  research  on  various 
disarmament  problems,  if  such  research  can  contribute  f©  a 
solution.  But  the  technical  research  pertaining  to  chemical 

1  *Ante,  p.  46^. 

’  on  Disarmament.  1969.  pp.  455-^57. 

"Ante,  p.  I4y 

'\4n;e.  p.467.  • 

1  Vl«re,  p.  465. 
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weapons  proposed  to  the  Committee  by  the  United  States 
delegation  does  not  by  any  means  promote  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  prohibiting  such  weapons.  Its  purpose  is  to  justify  in 
one  way  or  another  the  alleged  impossibility,  under  present 
conditions,  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  those 
weapons. 

1 8.  The  United  States  working  papers1 9  contain  no  construc¬ 
tive  proposals  that  could  assist  or  facilitate  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  with  which  we  are  dealing.  They  have  a 
definite  political  aim:  to  leave  chemical  weapons  outside  the 
prohibition.  We  therefore  cannot  agree  with  the  United  States 
policy  of  substituting  study  of  the  technical  aspects  of  control  for 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  prohibiting  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  weapons,  since  that  approach  promises  nothing  except  to 
divert  us  from  a  positive  solution  of  the  problem. 

19.  Jn  justification  of  its  approach  to  the  problem  of  prohibit¬ 
ing  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  United  States  side 
asserts  that  the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons  is  the  quickest 
way  of  ensuring  that  mankind  will  be  spared  the  danger  of  the  use 
of  these  types  of  weapons.  We  are  told  that  by  first  prohibiting 
biological  weapons  alone  we  shall  come  nearer  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  prohibiting  chemical  weapons.  But  how  can  that 
be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  that  to  eliminate  both  types  of  weapons  “is  not  possible  and 
we  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether  or  when  it  will  be 
possible”20?  That  pronouncement  is  in  oujr  view  tantamount  to 
saying  that  chemical  weapons  will  never  be  prohibited. 

20.  Referring  to  the  question  of  political  decisions  concerning 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the 
United  States  representative  did  his  best  to  extol  the  importance 
of  the  unilateral  declaration  by  the  United  States  renouncing 
biological  means  of  warfare,  and  asserted  that  the  Soviet  side  had 
not  taken  political  decisions  of  equal  importance.21  While  not 
denying  the  importance  of  unilateral  declarations  on  the  problem 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  we  would  note— and  the 
representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr.  Khallaf,  drew  the 
Committee’s  attention  to  this  point-that  such  declarations  are  not 
binding  in  the  strictly  legal  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Khallaf  quite 
rightly  pointed  out  that,  if  all  authors  of  declarations  chose  their 
own  wording,  they  might - 

. .  .  produce  a  y  iriety  of  declarations  each  substantially  different  from  or  contradictory 
to  the  other,  ;.nd  thus  the  elaboration  of  an  international  instrument  binding  on  ait 
parties  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  achieve.l * 3  * 


l*  Ante,  pp.  91-93.,  323-326,455-459. 

3<,.4*tre,  p.  466. 

3  'Ante.  pp.  473-474. 
31CCD/PV.490,p.  14. 
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21.  We  have  stressed  time  and  again  that  for  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  what  is  needed  first  is  the 
accession  of  all  States  to  the  international  agreement  already  in 
existence-the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  As  a  result  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  appeal,  some  States-Japan,  Brazil  and  Morocco-have 
recently  adhered  to  the  Protocol.  The  United  States,  however,  is 
still  not  a  party  to  the  Protocol-a  fact  which  is  bound  to  be 
disquieting. 

22.  If  we  are  to  speak  about  the  importance  of  particular 
political  decisions,  then  unilateral  declarations  such  as  that  made 
by  the  United  States  concerning  the  renunciation  of  biological 
weapons  are  no  substitute  for  being  a  party  to  such  international 
agreements  as  the  Geneva  Protocol,  to  which  practically  all 
members  of  the  Committee  have  acceded  except  the  United 
States.  The  participation  of  the  USSR  in  the  Geneva  Protocol 
shows  that  the  political  decisions  of  the  Soviet  side  on  the 
question  of  prohibiting  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  are 
more  important  than  those  of  the  United  States.  What  is  more,  the 
socialist  countries  do  not  stop  at  accession  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
means  of  warfare.  They  have  taken  the  initiative  of  proposing  the 
complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  and  th°*  Committee  has  before  it  a  draft  convention  to 
that  effect.  We  realize  that  not  all  aspects  of  this  very  great  and 
important  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog¬ 
ical  means  of  warfare  are  finally  solved  in  that  draft,  and  that 
extensive  consultations  and  considerable  work  will  be  needed  to 
make  it  an  international  instrument. 

23.  The  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  such  types  of 
weapons,  which  is  the  basic  objective  of  the  draft  convention  of 
the  socialist  countries;  has  been  actively  considered  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee;  specific  proposals  have  been  made  and  ideas  expressed  on 
the  best  way  of  solving  this  problem.  Important  suggestions  have 
been  made  io  improve  the  provisions  of  the  draft  convention.  We 
are  hopeful  that  a  constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  delegations 
towards  this  problem  will  enable  us  to  move  forward  to  its 
solution.  The  representative  of  the  United  St  jtes  has  also  given  his 
views  on  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  on  the  draft  convention. 
Regrettably  they  are  purely  negative  views  and  do  not  contain  any 
constructive  elements  that  could  bring  us  closer  together  and  assist 
in  the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  nature  of  his  attacks  on  the 
draft  convention  confirms  our  opinion  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
chemical  weapons  is  not  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
side. 

24.  In  discussing  the  draft  convention  of  the  socialist  countries 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  United  States 
delegation  has  tried  to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  a  dialogue 
between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  as  if,  on  the  question  of 
joint  or  separate  consideration  and  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
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prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  there  were  a 
clash  between  the  positions  of  those  two  States  only.  Speaking  on 
this  problem  the  representative  of  the  United  States  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  comment  on,  or  even  to  mention  as  it  were,  the 
extremely  important  document  on  this  problem  drafted  and 
jointly  submitted  by  the  twelve  non-aligned  States.23  That 
document  is  of  great  significance  in  clarifying  the  position  of  a 
large  group  of  States  which  do  not  share  the  United  States 
approach  to  the  question  of  chemical  rnd  bacteriological  weapons. 

25.  I  shall  not  even  point  out  that  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  passed  over  in  silence  other  suggestions  made  in 
their  statements  by  the  representatives  of  a  number  of  States 
members  of  the  Committee.  What  he  did  say,  however,  was  that 

...  we  are  encouraged  because  no  delegation  has  said  anything  this  year  which  indicates 
to  us  that  this  (i.e.  the  United  Kingdom  proposal]  is  ar  unsound  proposal.14 

That  assessment  of  the  situation  does  not  correspond  to  the  facts. 
This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  memorandum  of  the  twelve 
non-aligned  States,  which  stresses  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
problems  of  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should  be 
dealt  with  and  solved  together.  The  same  point  has  been  made  in 
the  statements  of  many  representatives  in  the  Committee,  who 
have  stressed  the  unsoundness  of  an  approach  which  provides  for 
the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons  only  and  leaves  chemical 
weapons  outside  the  prohibition -the  very  essence  of  the  United 
Kingdom  proposal.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conclude  that  the 
statements  and  suggestions  of  members  of  the  Committee  bear  out 
the  United  States  representative’s  assessment  of  their  attitude  to 
the  Anglo-American  proposal  to  prohibit  biological  weapons  only. 

26.  Those  are  some  of  our  views  and  comments  on  the 
statements  of  representatives,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  States,  concerning  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  September  3, 
19701 


We  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  discussions  in  this 
Committee  on  matters  of  substance.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
question  left  to  be  dealt  with,  that  of  the  report  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Our  delegation  would  therefore  like  to  make  a  few 
general  comments  in  connexion  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Committee’s  summer  session. 


*  * Ante .  pp.  453-455. 
"Ante.  p.  465. 
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76.  At  the  end  of  the  Committee’s  spring  session  in  April  we 
observed  that  this  summer  session  would  impose  special  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  the  Committee,  not  only  because  we  should  have  to 
finish  our  work  on  some  of  the  problems  under  consideration,  but 
also  because  the  session  would  be  taking  place  on  the  eve  of  the 
twenty-fifth  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Asseir  bly.2  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  Committee  is  completing  its  work  this  year 
in  circumstances  marked  by  certain  positive  advances  in  the 
international  situation.  In  a  number  of  regions  where  a  tense 
atmosphere  has  always  existed  we  perceive  possibilities  of  a  change 
for  the  better.  This  is  true  of  Europe,  where  the  idea  of  the  need 
for  new  specific  measures  to  ensure  European  security  is  gaining 
strength.  It  also  applies  to  some  other  regions  of  the  world. 

77.  We  are  gratified  that  this  Committee  too,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  its  summer  session,  has  been  able  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  disarmament  and  international 
security.  We  have  in  mind  first  of  all  the  draft  treaty  it  has 
prepared  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.3  The  discussion  on 
such  major  problems  as  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  weapons  from  the  life  of  mankind,  and 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  has  also  been  useful.  Those  are 
the  problems  on  which  attention  has  been  focussed  during  the 
present  session,  and  therefore  we  think  it  necessary  to  review  our 
detailed  discussion  of  them. 

78.  As  many  delegations  have  pointed  out,  the  discussion  of 
the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  was  marked  by  an 
effort  to  reach  agreement  and  resolve  controversial  matters  in  a 
spirit  of  search  for  mutually-acceptable  compromises,  and  by  a 
desire  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  suggestions  and 
proposals  that  had  been  made.  As  a  result,  we  managed  to  make  a 
start  on  the  demilitarization  of  an  important  environment  whose 
conquest  by  man  is,  we  believe,  accelerating.  The  successful 
completion  of  the  work  on  this  draft  treaty  shows  that  it  is  really 
possible  for  us  to  find  mutually-acceptable  solutions  to  complex 
problems  in  the  matter  of  stopping  the  arms  race  and  achieving 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union  hopes  that,  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee  and  other  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  draft  treaty  will  be  supported  and  approved  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  treaty  is  opened  for  signature  and  that  a  large 
number  of  States  will  become  parties  to  it.  In  that  event  a  new 
important  norm  of  international  law  will  be  enshrined  in  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  which  will  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 


’  Ante,  p.  200. 
'Ante.  pp.  475-479. 
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additional  steps  that  must  be  taken  for  the  further  demilitarization 
of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

79.  An  important  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  been  t he  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  We 
should  like  to  note  first  of  all  that  the  Committee  has  recently 
moved  more  and  more  from  a  general  consideration  of  this 
problem  to  examination  of  the  specific  substance  of  measures  to 
prohibit  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  weapons.  A  most  promising  development  has  been  that 
more  and  more  countries-and  this  has  clearly  become  the 
prevailing  view  in  the  Committee-are  l  iking  as  their  premise  the 
need  for  simultaneous  prohibition  of  both  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  means  of  warfare.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  already  had 
occasion  to  draw  attention4  to  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  non-aligned  countries  members  of  the  Committee.5  We  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  both  in  the  Committee  and 
outside  it  there  is  a  growing  general  desire  to  see  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  intensified. 

80.  One  of  the  results  of  the  discussion  has  been  a  better 
mutual  understanding  of  the  positions  of  States  and  of  the 
substance  of  proposals  concerning  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  In  that  connexion,  however,  it  must  be  noted  that 
serious  difficulties  have  appeared  on  the  way  to  a  mutually-accept- 
able  solution,  because  some  Western  Powers  are  not  prepared  at 
this  time  to  seek  a  simultaneous  solution  to  the  problem  of 
prohibiting  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  But  we 
believe  that  the  final  result  of  this  summer  session  has  been  to 
increase  our  hopes  and  to  give  us  better  reason  to  think  that  in  the 
future  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  take  positive  steps  for 
prohibiting  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  on  the  basis  that 
enjoys  wide  support  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

81.  The  discussion  of  the  problem  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  has  also  been  of  great  importance.  Let  me  recall  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  session  the  Soviet  delegation  culled 
for  renewed  active  consideration  of  that  problem  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.6  We  are  gratified  to  note  that  many  other  delegations  have 
also  spoken  in  favour  of  reviving  the  discussion  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  and  have  put  forward  many  suggestions  on 
this  question,  which  merits  careful  study.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  present  time  and  that  agreement  on  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  security  for  all  peoples. 

82.  The  very  fact  of  this  marked  revival  of  the  Committee’s 
work  on  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  has 
positive  significance.  It  corrects  in  the  right  direction  the 
correlation  of  efforts  both  to  solve  the  problem  and  to  agree  on 

*  Ante,  pp.  489,  495-496. 

‘  Artie,  pp.  459-465. 

‘Seeame,  pp,  18-19. 
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some  partial  measures  of  disarmament.  In  our  view  there  is  no 
denying  that  success  in  any  of  those  efforts  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  entire  course  of  disarmament  negotiations  and  on  the 
possibilities  of  achieving  progress  during  those  negotiations.  We 
must  not  fiarget,  however,  that  final  agreement  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  can  only  be  reached  if  ail  the  militarily- 
significant  States,  and  first  and  foremost  all  the  nuclear  Powers, 
take  part  in  the  negotiations. 

83.  During  this  session  considerable  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  a  number  of  other  disarmament  problems,  on  some  of 
which  we  should  like  to  express  our  views.  One  is  the  question  of  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban -in  other  words,  essentially,  the 
prohibition  of  underground  tests. 

84.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  advocated  the  reaching  of 
agreement  on  prohibition  of  the  underground  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Members  of  the  Committee  are  well  aware  of  our 
position  that  such  a  prohibition  could  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of 
the  use  of  national  means  of  detection  for  verifying  the  fulfilment 
by  the  parties  of  their  obligations.  What  is  required  for  a  positive 
solution  of  the  problem  of  banning  all  nuclear  tests  is  first  of  all 
the  adoption  of  the  necessary  political  decisions.  In  that 
connexion  one  must  needs  be  wary  of  certain  attempts  to  direct 
tile  Committee’s  work  towards  various  types  of  technical  investiga¬ 
tions  and  research  about  the  problem  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  not 
towards  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Soviet  delegation  has  more 
than  once  expressed  its  readiness  for  some  constructive  compro¬ 
mise  proposals  in  the  interests  of  early  agreement  on  an 
underground  nuclear  test  ban.  But  we  should  not  like  anyone  to 
interpret  our  position  as  meaning  that  we  shall  agree  to  being 
diverted  from  the  substance  of  the  problem  into  the  field  of 
fruitless  technical  investigations  designed  only  to  delay  as  long  as 
possible  the  cessation  of  underground  nuclear  tests. 

85.  Among  other  measures  discussed  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Committee  was  the  question  of  the  use  of  radiological  means 
and  lasers  for  military  purposes.  Various  opinions  have  been 
expressed  in  the  Committee  on  the  state  of  their  technology  and 
practical  applicability,  and  seem  to  us  reasonable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  present  development  of  science  and  technology.  But 
we  should  like  to  point  out  that,  bf’fiare  a  decision  is  taken  on 
whether  the  Committee  should  regard  the  question  of  these  means 
as  finally  settled,  it  should  await  further  scientific  and  technical 
progress,  since  we  may  encounter  some  unforeseen  developments 
in  this  field. 

86.  In  our  opinion,  the  work  done  by  the  Committee  at  this 
session  and  indeed  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  provides  a 
constructive  basis  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
disarmament  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  We  are  convinced  that  that  jubilee 
session  will  devote  all  the  necessary  attention  to  these  problems. 
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and  that  during  the  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  considera¬ 
tions  will  be  advanced  which  in  their  turn  can  be  examined  in  this 
Committee.  The  Soviet  delegation  hopes  that  in  the  Committee’s 
future  work  tangible  and  concrete  results  will  be  obtained  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  before  it. 

87.  In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  wish  the  members  of  the 
Committee  success  in  the  search  for  mutually-acceptable  solutions 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  measures,  since  this  would  meet  the 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  and  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  peace 
and  security.  We  should  also  like  to  express  our  satisfaction  u 'd 
gratitude  to  the  Secretariat,  to  the  Deputy  Special  Representative 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  his  colleagues  for  their  good 
organization  and  support  of  the  Committee’s  activities. 

88.  Since  1  have  the  floor,  1  should  like  to  associate  our 
delegation  with  the  words  of  farewell  and  good  wishes  addressed 
to  Ambassador  Husain,  who  is  having  his  post  as  representative  of 
India  in  the  Committee  on  Diiarmameni.  We  express  to  him  our 
warm  sympathy  and  our  regret  that  we  are  losing  a  colleague  of 
such  distinction,  who  has  always  exercised  a  great  constructive 
influence  in  the  creation  of  the  favourable  atmosphere  in  which 
our  negotiations  have  proceeded.  Whenever  our  points  of  view  did 
not  coincide  on  the  problems  examined  in  the  Committee, 
Ambassador  Husain  invariably  presented  his  with  the  utmost 
clarity,  while  showing  full  understanding  for  the  position  of  the 
other  side.  We  wish  Ambassador  Husain  the  best  of  good  fortune 
in  his  new  work,  and  ask  him  to  convey  our  warm  regards  to  Mrs. 
Husain. 

Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 

the  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarmament  Commission, 

September  3,  19701 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  submits  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission  a  progress  report  on  the  Committee’s 
deliberations  on  all  questions  before  it  fo;  the  period  17  February 
1970  to  3  September  1970,  together  with  the  pertinent  docu¬ 
ments  and  records. 

Included  in  this  report  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations, 
to  which  the  Committee  devoted  an  important  part  of  its  work 
during  1 970,  regarding  a  draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass 
Destruction  on  the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil 
Thereof.  The  text  of  the  final  draft  of  the  Treaty  is  contained  in 
Annex  A.2 

'CCD/317.  Sep>.  3,  !970  Alsu  distributed  as  A/8059  and  DC/233,  Sept.  11.  1970. 
The  annexes  arc  not  printed  here. 
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This  report  also  includes  accounts  of  the  Committee’s  work 
during  1970  on  the  question  of  a  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  question  of  chemica1  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  other  questions. 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

A.  Procedural  Arrangements 

The  Conference  reconvened  on  17  February  1970. 

Two  sessions  were  held,  the  first  from  i7  February  to  30  April 
1970  and  the  second  from  16  June  to  3  September  1970.  During 
this  period  the  Committee  held  46  formal  plenary  meetings  during 
which  members  set  forth  their  governments’  views  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  progress  on  the  questions  before  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  also  held  5  informal  plenary  meetings  without  records. 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  meetings  described  above,  members 
of  the  Committee  met  frequently  for  informal  multi-lateral 
consultations  on  disarmament  questions  of  common  interest. 

The  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  their  capacity  as  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Committee,  also  held  meetings  to  discuss  procedural  r  id 
substantive  questions  before  the  Committee. 

B.  Participants  in  the  Conference 

Representatives  of  the  following  States  continued  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  work  of  the  Committee:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Hungary,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America 
and  Yugoslavia. 

II.  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  DURING  1970 

In  a  letter  dated  30  January  1970,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  transmitted  to  the  CCD  +he  following  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  24th  Session  of  the  General  Assembly: 

A/RES/2602  (XXIV)- Question  of  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament3 

A/RES/2603  (XXIV)-Question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons4 

A/RES/2604  (XXlV)-Urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  tests5 

and  also  the  following  resolutions  which  dealt  with  disarmament 
matters: 


*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp.  710-715. 
*tbid  ,  pp.  716-719 
'Ibid  .  pp.  719-722. 
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A/RES/2499/Rev.l  (XXIV)-Celebraticn  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations6 

A/RES/2605  (XXIV)-Conference  of  Non*  Nuclear-Weapon 
States7 

Members  of  the  Committee  were  assisted  in  their  examination  and 
analysis  of  possible  disarmament  measures  by  numerous  messages, 
working  papers,  and  other  documents  that  were  submitted  to  the 
CCD  (Annex  B  and  C),  and  by  the  plenary  statements  of 
Committee  members  (Annex  D). 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  addressed  the 
Conference  on  18  February  1970  and  called  attention  to  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth 
session,  the  urgent  tasks  it  had  entrusted  to  the  Conference  and 
the  important  role  of  the  Conference  in  achieving  agreement  on 
disarmament  measures. 

In  accordance  with  its  provisional  agenda,  the  Committee 
continued  work  on  the  following  measures  in  the  field  of 
disarmament: 

A.  Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

B.  Non-nuclear  measures. 

C.  Other  collateral  measures. 

D.  General  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effec¬ 
tive  international  control. 

A.  Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament 

Special  Report  on  the  Question  of  a  Treaty  Banning 
Underground  Nuclear  WeaponTests 

Having  in  mind  the  recommendations  of  General  Assembly 
Resolution  26Q4B,  members  of  the  Committee  continued  to  work 
on  the  question  of  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon 
tests. 

The  great  importance  of  this  measure  was  recognized  by 
members  of  the  Committee  in  their  opening  plenary  statements. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  submitted  a  working 
paper  (CCD/296)  on  verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  aimed  at  determining  what  detection  and  identification 
capability  could  be  achieved  in  support  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  given  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  seismology.8 

*lhe  United  States  delegation  submitted  a  working  paper 
(CCD/298)  on  data  from  the  underground  nuclear  explosion  for 


*Gcner*l  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty -fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  JO 
(A/7630),  pp  1-3. 

''Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  723-727. 
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peaceful  purposes  (Project  RULISON)  which  was  utilized  collater¬ 
ally  for  seismic  investigation  purposes.9 

The  Secretary-General  circulated  to  members  of  the  CCD 
responses  to  his  request,  pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution 
2604A,  concerning  the  provision  of  certain  information  in  the 
context  of  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  world-wide  exchange  of 
seismological  data  which  would  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

On  12  August  1970,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  delegation, 
the  Committee  held  an  informal  meeting  on  the  cessation  of 
testing. 

The  delegation  of  Canada  submitted  a  working  paper 
(CCD/305)  on  10  August  1970  which  assessed  the  responses 
circulated  to  Committee  members  by  the  Secretary-General  and 
analyzed  seismological  capabilities  for  detecting  and  identifying 
underground  nuclear  explosions.10 

On  12  August,  1970  the  delegation  of  Sweden  presented  a 
working  paper  (CCD/306)  on  a  comparison  of  two  systems  for 
verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.1 1 

The  delegation  of  Sweden  expressed  the  belief  that  while  SALT 
negotiations  continue,  the  CCD  should  proceed  with  preparatory 
work  towards  a  ban  on  underground  testing  of  nuclear  weapons, 
noting  the  advisability  of  underpinning,  through  such  a  ban,  arms 
limitation  measures  that  might  be  achieved  through  SALT 
(CCD/PV.487). 1 2 

The  United  States  delegation  made  clear  (CCD/PV.449)  its 
continued  support  for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  adequately  verified,  including  provisions  for 
on-site  inspection,  and  reaffirmed  its  desire  to  contribute  to 
international  coope*ation  in  the  improvement  of  seismic  detection 
and  identification  capabilities.1 3 

The  Soviet  delegation  emphasized  (CCP/PV.494)  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  political  decision  regarding  this  measure  and  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  position  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  use  of 
national  means  of  detection  for  the  purpose  of  control  over  the 
prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  testing  is  adequate.14 

Other  Measures 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  welcomed  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
on  5  March,  1970, ,s  and  expressed  the  hope  that  additional 
countries  would  adhere  to  this  Treaty.  The  Representatives  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 

'An (e.  pp.  351-352. 

1  0 Antt,  Pp.  390-393. 

'  'Ante,  U  404-406. 

1  ’Ante,  PP.  109-420. 

'  * Ante ,  pp.  1 1-12. 

"Ante.  p.  499. 

1  ’ Documents  on  Dtwrnwment,  1968,  pp  461-465. 
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United  States  of  America  submitted  as  CCD  working  papers  the 
statements  made  by  the  heads  of  their  respective  governments  at 
the  ceremonies  marking  the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty 
(CCD/279/Rev.l,  CCD/280;  and  CCD/281).16  A  statement  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  was  also  submitted 
(CCD/282).1 7 

On  10  March  1970  the  delegation  of  Yugoslavia  submitted  as  a 
working  paper  (CCD/278)  the  declaration  made  by  its  government 
in  connexion  with  the  ratification  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.1 8 

A  number  of  delegations  stressed  the  importance  oi  full 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty, 
in  particular  Article  VI  concerning  further  negotiations  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  nucleai  disarmament.  Delegations  noted  the  importance 
of  the  bilateral  discussions  between  the  governments  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  limitation  of  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery 
systems  and  systems  of  defence  against  ballistic  missiles.  The 
delegations  of  Sweden  and  Mexico  suggested  that  the  CCD  should 
consider  the  nature  and  contents  of  a  special  international 
agreement  or  agreements  to  be  concluded  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  of  the  NPT  (CCD/PV.450  and  487). 1  9 

Having  in  mind  General  Assembly  resolution  2602C,  which 
invited  the  CCD  to  consider  effective  methods  of  control  against 
the  use  of  radiological  methods  of  warfare  conducted  indepen¬ 
dently  of  nuclear  explosions  and  the  need  for  effective  methods  of 
control  of  nuciear  weapons  that  maximize  radioactive  effects,  the 
Netherlands  delegation  submitted  a  working  paper  (CCD/291)  on 
this  subject  on  14  July  1970.20  This  paper  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  available  information  that  possibilities  of  radiological  warfare 
do  exist  theoretically,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  or  even  of 
any  practical  significance;  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
practical  usefulness  of  discussing  measures  related  to  radiological 
warfare. 

B.  Non-Nuclear  Measures 

Question  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons 

Members  of  the  Committee  continued  their  work  with  a  view  to 
achieving  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  elimination 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  They  took 
into  consideration  General  Assembly  resolution  2603  B,  which 

"Ante,  pp.  80-81, 82  83.  78-80. 

17  Not  printed  here. 

“Not  printed  here. 

1  *The  Swedish  statement  of  Aug.  1 3  r  ppears  ante,  pp.  409-420.  The  other  statements 
are  not  printed  here. 

"Ante,  pp.  308-309. 
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requested  the  CCD  to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching 
agreement  on  the  prohibitions  and  other  measures  referred  to  in 
the  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  such  Weapons 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  delegations  of  Bulgaria, 
the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,2 1  the  draft 
convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare 
submitted  to  the  CCD  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Greet  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,2  2  as  well  as  other  proposals. 

In  addition  to  plenary'  meetings,  informal  meetings  on  this 
question  were  held  on  22  April,  at  the  request  of  the  delegation  of 
Sweden,  and  on  5  August  1970,  at  the  request  of  the  delegations 
of  Argentina,  Canada,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan  and 
Sweden. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  two  conventions  mentioned 
above  were  proposed  to  the  CCD: 

The  delegations  of  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland  suggested 
amendments  (CCD/285)  to  the  Socialist  delegations’  draft  conven¬ 
tion  providing  tor  complaints  of  possible  violations  of  its 
prohibitions  to  be  reported  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  which  would  undertake  necessary  measures  to  investigate 
complaints,  and  submitted  a  draft  Security  Council  resolution.2  3 

The  United  States  delegation  proposed  (CCD/290)  mat  toxins 
be  added  to  the  agents  covered  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  UK 
Convention.24 

The  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom  subsequently  introduced 
a  revised  text  of  its  draft  Convention  and  accompanying  draft 
Security  Council  Resolution  (CCD/255/Rev.2)2  5  which  took  into 
account  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  and  a  suggestion 
(CCD/PV.458)  made  by  the  Netherlands  delegation26  together 
with  minor  drafting  amendments. 

The  following  proposals  were  also  presented  to  the  Committee: 

The  Delegation  of  Yugoslavia  proposed  that  all  countries 
consider  the  possibility  of  placing,  by  law,  all  institutions  engaged 
in  chemical  and  biological  weapons  research,  development  and 
production  under  civilian  administration  (CCD/PV.456).2  7 

The  delegation  of  Japan  suggested  (CCD/PV.456)  a  complaints 
procedure  and  an  arrangement  for  investigation  by  the  UN 
Secretary-General  with  the  co-operation  of  international  ex- 

1 1 2  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  / <MV,  pp.  455-457. 

"Ibitl,  pp  43 1  ff. 

1  'Ante,  p.  140. 

"Ante,  pp.  272-273. 

"Ante,  pp.  428-432. 

2  *  See  ante,  pp.  93-100. 

1  *  Not  prin.ea  here. 
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perts.28  For  chemical  weapons  verification,  it  proposed  proce¬ 
dures  based  on  possible  check  points  in  the  production  cycle 
(CCD/288)29  and  on  statistical  reporting  and  a  possible  technical 
method  of  on-site  inspection  (CCD/301).  0 

The  Swedish  delegation  suggested  (CCD/PV.463)  an  interna¬ 
tional  verification  system  for  the  prohibition  of  C  and  B  weapon 
production  based  on  open  information  with  obligatory  reporting 
regarding  C  and  B  agents  to  international  agencies  and  verification 
by  challenge.31 

The  delegation  of  Mongolia  proposed  that  special  government 
agencies  might  be  established  to  enforce  compliance  with  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  C  and  B  weapons  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  1961 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,32  and  suggested  adding 
to  the  socialist  draft  convention  a  provision  regarding  a  review 
conference  (CCD/PV.464).3  3 

The  delegation  of  Morocco  suggested  in  a  working  paper 
(CCD/295)  that  C  and  B  weapons  should  be  jointly  prohibited  and 
their  destruction  provided  for  by  one  instrument;  verification 
procedures  for  B  weapons  would  be  defined  in  this  instrument  and 
B  weapons  would  be  totally  eliminated  on  its  entry  into  force;  this 
instrument  would  define  the  manner  and  time  limit  for  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  supplementary  document  on  verification  procedures  for 
C  weapons  which  would  put  into  effect  the  prohibition  on  these 
weapons.34 

TTie  Yugoslav  delegation  presented  a  working  paper  (CCD/302) 
elaborating  a  control  system  combining  national  legislative  mea¬ 
sures  of  renunciation  and  self-control,  and  measures  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  supplemented  by  a  procedure  in  case  of  suspicion  of 
violation.35 

In  addition,  the  following  steps  were  recommended: 

Th"  Japanese  delegation  proposed  (CCD/PV.456)  that  a  group 
of  experts  study  technical  aspects  of  verification  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  C  and  B  weapons.36 

The  Italian  delegation  presented  a  working  paper  (CCD/289) 
containing  suggestions  on  the  possible  convening  of  a  group  of 
experts  to  study  the  problems  of  controls  over  chemical  weapons 
and  the  way  in  which  such  a  group  would  function.37  It  also 
introduced  an  additional  working  paper  (CCD/304)  raising  a 
certain  number  of  technical  questions.  8 

1  *  Not  printed  here. 

1  ’  Not  printed  here. 

30  Ante,  pp.  379-382 

"Ante,  pp.  132-140. 

**  18  UST  1407. 

“The  Mongolian  statement  «  not  printed  here. 

J  *Ante.  pp.  341-342. 

1  *Ante.  pp.  382-385. 

* 4 Not  printed  here. 

"Ante.  pp.  270-272. 

"Ante.  pp.  388-390. 
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The  United  States  delegation  presented  working  papers  on  the 
relationship  between  the  production  of  chemical  agents  for  war 
and  the  production  of  chemicals  for  peaceful  purposes  by  the 
commercial  chemical  industry  (CCD/283),  on  toxins 
(CCD/286);40  on  the  problem  of  differentiating  through  off-site 
observation  nerve  agent  production  facilities  from  civilian  chemi¬ 
cal  production  facilities  (CCD/293),41  and  on  economic  data 
monitoring  as  a  means  of  verifying  compliance  with  a  ban  on 
chemical  weapons  (CCD/31 1).4  2 

The  delegation  of  Canada  submitted  (CCD/300)  an  analysis  of 
various  proposals  regarding  verification  of  prohibitions  on  the 
development,  production,  stockpiling  and  the  use  of  C  and  B 
weapons  and  a  number  of  questions  concerning  additional 
information  on  national  policy  and  controls,  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemicals,  and  research  and  development  43 

The  delegation  of  Czechoslovakia  presented  a  working  paper 
(CCD/299)  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production, 
and  stockpiling  of  C  and  B  weapons  and  on  their  destruction, 
which  concluded  that  national  self-inspection  and  supervision 
seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  fundamental  method  of  verifica¬ 
tion  44 

The  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  working  paper 
(CCD/303)  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  C  and  B  weapons 
which  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  full  prohibition  of  C  and  B 
weapons,  the  danger  of  approaching  separately  the  prohibition  of 
C  and  B  means  of  warfare,  and  the  practical  advisability  of  the  use 
of  national  means  of  control  over  the  prohibition  of  these  weapons 
with  appropriate  procedures  for  submitting  complaints  to  the 
Security  Council  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  agreement  45 

A  working  paper  examining  certain  of  the  problems  involved  in 
meeting  the  verification  requirements  for  an  acceptable  CW 
agreement  was  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
(CCD/308).46 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1970  session  the  delegations  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia 
presented  a  joint  memorandum  (CCD/310)  on  the  question  of  C 
and  B  methods  of  warfare.  This  memorandum  expressed  the 
consensus  of  these  delegations  that  it  is  essential  that  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  should  continue 
to  be  dealt  with  together  in  taking  steps  towards  the  prohibition 
of  their  development,  production  and  stockpiling  and  their 

"Ante,  pp.  91-93. 

"Ante.  pp.  168-170. 

4 'Ante,  pp.  323-326. 

4  *  Ante,  pp.  455-459. 

4  'Ante,  pp.  375-379. 

4  4 Ante,  pp.  372-374. 

4  s Ante.  pp.  385-388. 

4  4 Ante,  pp.  432-436. 
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effective  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all  States,  and  that  the 
issue  of  verification  is  important  in  this  field,  as  indeed  adequate 
verification  is  also  essential  in  regard  to  the  success  of  any  measure 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  It  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
basic  approach  outlined  in  this  paper  would  receive  general 
acceptance  so  that  an  early  solution  could  be  found  in  regard  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  production,  development  and  stockpiling  of 
such  weapons  and  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of 
all  States.4  7 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  emphasized  the  inherent 
differences  between  chemical  and  biological  weapons  from  the 
standpoint  of  arms  limitations,  underlined  advantages  of  reaching 
early  agreement  to  the  great  'St  extent  possible,  and  urged  that 
there  should  be  immediate  negotiation  of  a  convention  along  the 
lines  of  that  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  prohibiting 
production  and  stockpiling  of  all  biological  weapons  and  toxins, 
while  study  proceeds  on  the  problems  which  must  be  resolved  in 
order  to  make  progress  towards  further  prohibitions  regarding 
chemical  weapons  (CCD/PV.491).48 

The  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  submitted  a 
working  paper  concerning  suggestions  on  measures  of  verification 
of  a  ban  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons  (CCD/3 14).4  9 

The  delegations  of  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland  submitted  a 
working  document  concerning  the  introduction  of  a  safeguard 
clause -CCD/2855  0  -to  the  draft  convention  prohibiting  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of 
such  weapons  (Doc.A/7655)5 1  made  by  Mr.  J.  Winiewicz,  Deputy 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  at  the 
464th  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (CCD/3 1 5). 5  2 

The  USSR  delegation  emphasized  the  necessity  of  an  urgent 
prohibition  both  of  bacteriological  (biological)  and  chemical 
weapons.  The  Soviet  delegation  pointed  out  the  strict  logic  and 
soundness  of  the  approach  to  this  problem  of  those  delegations 
which  urge  that  these  types  of  weapons  be  prohibited  together. 
(CCD/PV.493).5  3 

A  number  of  delegations  made  statement1  regarding  their 
governments’  unilateral  renunciations  of  one  or  both  of  these 
weapons  and  comments  were  made  by  Committee  members  with 
regard  to  these  statements.  Several  delegations  emphasized  that 
unilateral  renunciations  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  the 


"Ante,  pp.  453-455. 

[Ante.  pp.  465-474 
[[Ante.  pp.  474-475. 

’  Ante,  p.  ho. 

s  1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  455-457. 
"Ante,  pp.  141-150. 

*  i4nte.  no  480-40* 
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problem  of  prohibiting  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 

Members  of  the  Committee  believe  that  the  time  and  effort 
they  devoted  to  this  question  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  views  and  concerns  of  all  participants,  and  to 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  convinced 
of  the  need  to  give  urgent  coits;  deration  to  the  question  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  intends  to 
continue  intensive  work  in  this  field  with  the  aim  of  reaching 
agreement  on  the  prohibitions  and  other  measures  referred  to  in 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2603B  and  other  relevant  proposals. 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  welcomed  the  statements  by 
the  delegations  of  Brazil,  Japan  and  Morocco  concerning 
ratification  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,54  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  additional  countries  would  adhere  to  this  instrument  in 
the  near  future.  The  delegations  of  Mexico,  Sweden,  Mongolia. 
India,  UAR,  and  Yugoslavia  (CCD/PV.449,5  5  480, s 6  489, 1 5 i 
490s  8 )  emphasized  the  importance  of  General  Assembly 
Resolution  2603A  (XXIV)  regarding  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925. 59 

The  delegations  of  Mongolia  and  Hungary  emphasized 
(CCD/PV.455,  456)  the  importance  of  implementing  UNGA  Res 
2603B  inviting  all  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to 
or  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  the  course  of  1970  in 
commemoration  of  the  45th  Anniversary  of  its  signing  and  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.6” 

The  Italian  Delegation  reaffirmed  (CCD/PV.453,  474)  its  view 
that  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  should  withdraw  the 
reservation  that  the  Protocol  is  only  binding  as  regards  states 
which  have  signed  and  ratified  the  Protocol.6  1  The  Delegation  of 
Japan  expressed  the  hope  that  those  states  which  have  attached 
reservations  to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  would  withdraw  their 
reservations  as  early  as  possible  (CCD/PV.471).62  Several 
delegations  emphasized  that  reservations  to  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  have  played  an  important  positive  role  in  gaining  wide 
adherence  to  the  Protocol  and  in  preventing  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  in  the  Second  World  War. 

Other  Measures 

Certain  delegations  expressed  in  plenary  statements  different 

5  4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

s,CCD/PV.449.pp.  26-27. 

**i4«r.pp.  333-338. 

5  7CCD/PV.48y,  pp.  5-20. 

*  ‘CCD/PV.490,  pp.  13-21. 

s* Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1969,  pp,  716-717. 

‘“The  Mongolian  and  Hungarian  statements  are  not  printed  here. 

*  'CCD/PV.453,  p.  12 .ante,  pp,  273-276. 

41  Ante,  pp.  238-241. 
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views  regarding  the  question  of  conventional  armaments.  A 
working  paper  (CCD/307)  on  possible  principles  that  might  assist 
in  the  development  of  approaches  to  this  subject  was  submitted  by 
the  United  States  delegation.6  3 

C.  Other  Collateral  Measures 

Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 

Weapons  and  Other" Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the 

Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof' 

Having  in  mind  the  recommendations  of  General  Assembly 
Resolution  2602F  (XXIV),  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  continued  its  work  on  the  draft  treaty  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  other 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof.6  4 

When  addressing  the  CCD  at  the  beginning  of  its  1970  session, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  expressed  the  view 
that  the  elaboration  and  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
agreed  draft  treaty  on  this  subject  would  constitute  an  important 
step  in  preventing  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  to  a  vast  area  of  our  planet  (CCD/PV.450).6  5 

In  commenting  on  this  question  in  their  opening  statements, 
many  members  of  the  Committee  expressed  the  view  that  certain 
amendments  and  more  precise  language  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  draft  treaty  which  was  reported  to  the  twenty-fourth  General 
Assembly.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  views  of  Committee 
members  and  all  the  propolis  and  suggestions  made  at  the 
General  Assembly,  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  tabled  a  second  revised  joint  draft  treaty  on  23  April 
1970  (CCD/269/Rev.2).6  6 

Articles  I  and  II  of  this  draft  contained  new  language  designed  to 
reconcile  a  number  of  suggestions  about  how  the  area  covered  by 
the  treaty  should  be  defined.  The  new  draft  of  these  articles  took 
into  account  points  raised  at  various  times  by  the  delegations  of 
Argentina,  Ethiopia,  India,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic;  the  text  was  essentially  that  proposed  by 
the  delegation  of  Argentina  in  working  paper  A/C. 1/997. 

The  amended  text  of  Article  III  represented  a  synthesis  of  the 
views  and  positions  of  many  countries  regarding  the  verification 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  largely  as  these  were  reflected  in  working 
paper  A/C.  1/992  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Canada.68  With 
respect  to  Article  III,  statements  were  made  by  the  delegations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  regarding  the  right  of 

6  3  A  me,  pp.  406-408. 

* 4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  715. 

* 5  Not  printed  here 

“Ante.  pp.  185-188. 

*7  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  704. 

“Ibid .  pp  596-597. 
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States  Parties  to  apply  directly  to  the  Security  Council  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (CCD/PV.467 
and  492).69 

In  response  to  proposals  of  Argentina,  India,  Morocco,  Pakistan 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  the  disclaimer  provision  was 
broadened  and  was  given  the  status  of  a  separate  article  IV  as  it 
appeared  in  the  working  paper  of  Argentina  (A/C.  1/997). 

In  response  to  a  proposal  by  the  delegation  of  Mexico  in  a 
working  paper  (A/C.  1/995), 70  an  amendment  making  clear  that 
the  treaty  would  in  no  way  affect  the  obligations  of  parties  under 
international  instruments  establishing  zones  free  from  nuclear 
weapons  was  incorporated  in  the  new  draft  as  Article  VIII. 

A  number  of  minor  editorial  changes  suggested  by  various 
delegations  at  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  CCD  were  also 
included. 

During  subsequent  discussions,  a  number  of  delegations 
expressed  their  complete  satisfaction  with  the  second  revised  draft 
ol  the  treaty.  A  number  of  other  delegations  suggested  that  the 
treaty  might  still  be  improved  and  its  provisions  further  clarified 
through  certain  additional  amendments. 

On  18  June  1970  the  Polish  delegation  proposed  that  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  seabed  remain 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  (CCD/PV.471).7 1  General 
support  was  expressed  for  this  proposal. 

On  25  June  1 970  the  delegation  of  Brazil  suggested  a  number  of 
amendments  regarding  the  verification  provisions  of  Article  Ill 
(CCD/PV.473).  On  3  July  1970  the  delegation  of  Argentina 
proposed  changes  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3  and  6  of  Article  III 
regarding  verification  activities  (CCD/PV,475/Add.  1  ).7  3 

On  7  July  1970  the  delegation  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
suggested  that  Article  VUI  should  be  expanded  to  include  other 
agreements  on  disarmament  and  in  particular  the  NPT 
(CCD/PV/476).74  Statements  by  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  made  clear  that  the  treaty  does  not 
affect  obligations  assumed  under  other  arms  control  treaties, 
including  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty75  and  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty7 ^(CCD/PV.492).7 7  On  21  July  1970  the  delegation  of 
Mexico  proposed  that  a  second  paragraph  be  added  to  Article  VIII 
of  the  draft  treaty  (CCD/294).78  Or.  30  Juiy  1970  two  further 
amendments  to  Article  III  and  a  new  Article  V  were  recommended 


'Mn/f,  pp.  182-183,  481-483. 

7 “Not  printed  here. 

7 1  Not  printed  here. 

7 1  Not  printed  here. 

7  *Ante,  pp.  283-289. 

7  4 Not  Drmted  here. 

7  5 Document!  on  Disarmament ,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
7 ‘/hid,  196J,  pp  291-293 
77 Ante,  pp.483. ''38. 

1*Ante,  pp.  331-333. 
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in  a  Working  Paper  (CCD/297)  submitted  by  the  delegations  of 
Burma,  Ethiopia,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia.79 

The  substance  of  the  amendments  contained  in  the  latter  paper 
and  suggestions  put  forward  in  plenary  statements  and  in 
consultations  with  many  delegations  were  incorporated  in  a  third 
revised  draft  of  the  treaty.  The  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  consulted  extensively  with  all  members  of 
the  Committee  concerning  the  precise  formulation  of  the  text  of 
this  draft  which  was  tabled  on  1  September  1970.80  On  this 
occasion  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
made  statements  with  explanations  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
draft  treaty.  A  number  of  delegations  took  note  of  these 
statements.  The  Argentine  and  Brasilian  delegations  made 
interpretative  declarations  in  this  respect  (CCD/PV.492,  494).8 1 

Delegations  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  general  consensus 
achieved  and  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  resulted  in  the 
inclusion  in  this  draft  of  amendments  responsive  to  their 
suggestions.  Hope  was  widely  expressed  that  the  draft  treaty 
would  be  commended  by  the  General  Assembly  and  opened  for 
signature  at  an  early  date. 

The  text  of  the  final  draft  of  the  treaty  discussed  above  is 
contained  in  Annex  A. 

Other  Measures 

The  representatives  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Romania  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
made  statements  concerning  the  problem  of  European  security. 

General  Assembly  resolution  2602D  recommended  that  the 
CCD  give  consideration  to  the  military  implications  of  laser 
technology.82  An  examination  of  this  question,  contained  in  a 
working  paper  (CCD/292)  submitted  by  the  Netherlands 
delegation,  concluded  that  the  highly  speculative  character  of  the 
conceivable  military  applications  of  laser  technology  for  weapons 
purposes  did  not  seem  to  substantiate  the  need  for  arms  control 
consideration  at  this  time,  although  further  developments  in  this 
field  should  be  followed  attentively.8  3 

D.  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

During  its  1970  sessions  the  Cot  ference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  gave  detailed  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  2602E.84  The  possibilities  of 
preparing  a  generally  acceptable  programme  dealing  with  all 

' '’Ante,  pp.  349-350. 

10 Ante,  pp.  475-479. 

* 1  Not  printed  here. 

* 1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  712-713. 

* 3 Ante.  pp.  309-312. 

*4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 
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aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  were  carefully  studied  in  considering  this  question. 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  particularly  aware  of  the  need  to 
encourage  activities  directed  toward  systematic  progress  in  solving 
the  complex  problems  of  disarmament. 

During  the  discussions  of  this  question,  all  members  of  the 
Committee  stated  their  positions  on  the  issues  involved.  The 
discussion  took  into  account  General  Assembly  resolutions  1378 
(XIV),85  1722  (XVI),86  and  2602  (XXIV),  the  agreed  principles 
for  disarmament  negotiations  contained  in  the  1961  Joint 
Statement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States87  which  was 
approved  by  the  XVIth  session  of  the  UNGA,  the  Committee 
agenda  adopted  in  1968,88  and  treaties  and  agreements  on 
disarmament  questions  already  in  force,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Committee  members  should  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
continued  negotiations  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

In  the  course  of  considering  this  matter,  members  of  the 
Committee  stated  their  positions  on: 

-The  interdependence  of  disarmament  problems  and  questions 
of  international  peace  and  security ; 

-The  relationship  of  partial  disarmament  measures  to  general 
and  complete  disarmament; 

-The  priority  of  nuclear  disarmament,  and  disarmament 
regarding  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

-The  need  to  give  due  consideration  to  maintaining  a  balance 
among  various  measures  to  prevent  armament,  to  limit  armament, 
and  of  disarmament; 

-The  need  to  assure  the!  no  state  or  group  of  states  gains 
military  advantages  at  any  stage  of  disarmament  measures; 

-The  need  to  associate  all  militarily  important  states,  in 
particular  all  nuclear  weapon  powers,  with  the  process  of 
disarmament  in  order  to  achieve  a  full  measure  of  success  in  the 
efforts  to  contain  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  all  armaments: 

-The  importance  of  full  implementation  of  and  wide  adherence 
to  treaties  and  agreements  already  in  force  in  the  field  of 
disarmament; 

-The  role  of  political  and  technical  factors  in  determining 
appropriate  methods  for  effectively  verifying  disarmament 
measures; 

The  need  for  flexibility; 

The  importance  of  converting  resources  released  by 
disarmament  to  peaceful  uses; 

•  '{bid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  U.p.  1545. 

•'Ibid  ,  1961,  pp  741-742 

Ibid.,  pp.  439442. 

s‘lbid.,  1968,  pp.  583-584. 
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-The  role  of  regional  disarmament  measures; 

-The  need  to  intensify  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament  in 
general. 

Many  delegations  stressed  the  urgent  necessity  of  resuming 
work  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  A  number  of  plenary 
statements  were  devoted  exclusively  to  a  review  of  the  way  in 
which  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  has  been 
approached  in  the  past  and  to  proposals  for  further  progress  in  this 
field.  Many  delegations  devoted  their  statements  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament 
referred  to  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2602E.  These  included 
statements  by  the  delegations  of  Canada  (CCD/PV.481),89 
Czechoslovakia  (CCD/PV.469  and  490),90  Hungary 
(CCD/PV.489),9 1  India  (CCD/PV.488),92  Italy  (CCD/FV.453  and 
475), 93  Japan  (CCD/PV.489),94  Mexico  (CCD/PV.499  [491]  ),9  5 
Morocco  (CCD/PV.491),96  Netherlands  (CCD/PV.478),97 
Pakistan  (CCD/PV.490),9  8  Poland  (CCD/PV.483).99  Romania 
(CCD/PV.455  and  485), 1  Sweden  (CCD/PV.478),2  USSR 
(CCD/PV.466,  486), 3  USA  (CCD/PV.472),4  and  Yugoslavia 
(CCD/PV.478).5 

On  9  July  1970,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil,  in  addressing 
the  CCD  on  this  subject,  suggested  certain  principles  for 
disarmament  negotiations,  including  the  need  to  ensure  that 
disarmament  measures  do  not  affect  adversely  economic,  scientific 
and  technological  development,  or  prejudge  or  prejudice 
unresolved  juridical  and  other  questions  in  any  outside  field 
(CCD/PV.477).6 

The  following  working  papers  and  proposals  were  submitted 
on  this  subject: 

The  Netherlands  delegation  submitted  an  analysis  (CCD/276)  of 
steps  toward  a  comprehensive  disarmament  program.7 

The  Mexican  delegation  stated  its  position  in  a  working  paper 
submitted  on  5  March  1970  (CCD/277).8 


**  Not  printed  here. 

90  Not  printed  here. 

9  1  Not  printed  here. 

"Not  printed  here. 

9  ,<XD/PV.453,  pp.  6-10;  ante,  pp.  277-282. 
"Not  printed  here. 

9  ’  Not  printed  here. 

"Not  printed  here. 

9  7  Not  printed  here. 

9  *  Not  printed  here. 

9  9  Not  printed  here. 

'  Not  printed  here. 

7  Not  printed  here. 

7CCb /PV.466,  pp.  13-20,  anfe.  pp.  393-400. 
9 Ante ,  pp.  248-256. 

5  Not  printed  here. 

4  Not  printed  hcie 
''Ante,  pp.  59-63. 

*  Not  printed  here 
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The  Romanian  delegation  presented  to  the  Committee 
proposals  for  further  specific  steps  leading  to  disarmament 
(CCD/PV.455)  including  a  proposal  aiming  at  the  establishment  of 
a  nuclear  free  zone  in  the  Balkans.9  In  a  subsequent  statement 
(CCD/PV/485)  the  Romanian  delegation  elaborated  its  ideas  on 
the  contents  of  a  programme  for  the  Disarmament  Decade.1 0 

The  delegation  of  Sweden  presented  a  working  paper  (CCD/ 287) 
on  ways  in  which  verification  has  been  dealt  with  in  various  arms 
control  and  disarmament  treaties  and  proposals.1 1 

The  delegation  of  India  suggested  that  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations  (ENDC/5)  could 
be  elaborated  into  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
disarmament,1 2  taking  into  account  the  various  comments  and 
suggestions  which  had  been  put  forward  in  the  Committee 
(CCD/PV  488). 1 3 

The  delegation  of  Italy  submitted  a  working  paper  (CCD/309) 
which  recalled  the  report  it  had  made  following  an  exchange  of 
views  with  a  number  of  delegations  regarding  a  possible  approach 
to  a  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament,  its  goal,  principles 
and  mandates,  main  elements  and  related  general  considerations 
(CCD/PV.475).14  In  the  same  working  paper  the  delegation  of 
Italy  submitted  proposals  on  initiating  programmes  ox'  studies 
relating  to  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
conventional  disarmament,  in  the  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  disarmament,  and  on  an  undertaking  to  begin 
negotiations  of  these  reductions. 

On  27  August  1970,  the  delegations  of  Mexico,  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia  submitted  a  draft  comprehensive  programme  of 
disarmament  (CCD/313),  which  contains  principles  and  proposals 
as  to  elements  and  phases  of  the  programme  and  procedures  for  its 
implementation,  and  states  that  the  aim  of  this  comprehensive 
programme  is  to  achieve  tangible  progress  in  order  that  the  goal  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control  may  become  a  reality  in  a  v/orld  in  which  international 
peace  and  security  prevail,  and  economic  and  social  progress  are 
attained.1 5 

Members  of  the  Committee  believe  that  the  wide  discussion  of 
these  problems  which  took  place  in  the  CCD  during  1970  will 
contribute  to  progress  in  this  field. 

Since  the  questions  related  to  general  and  complete 
disarmament  are  matters  of  great  importance  and  complexity  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  its  discussions  a  number  of 
concrete  considerations  and  proposals  were  put  forward  which 

*  Not  printed  here 

1 0  Not  printed  here. 

1 1  Not  printed  here. 

1 1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196J .  pp.  439442. 

1 5  Not  printed  here 

•  4 Ante,  pp.  277-282,  440445. 

1 5  Ante,  pp.  459-465. 
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merit  broad  and  thorough  study  by  governments  and  further 
discussion  in  the  Committee,  the  CCD  intends  to  continue  its 
discussions  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  during  1971. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  reconvene  on  a  day  to  be  established 
by  the  Co-Chairmen  in  consultation  with  all  members  of  the 
Committee. 

This  report  is  transmitted  by  the  Co-Chairmen  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

(Signed)  A.  A.  Roshchin  ( Signed)  James  F.  L  cOudid 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repu ' lies  United  States  of  A  merica 


Statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Meyer  to  the  Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee:  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the 

Tlatelolco  Treaty,  September  22,  1970 1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State  to  support  ratification  of 
Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America.2  Following  my  statement.  Ambassador 
Leonard  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  ”'hich  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  our  Government’s  consideration  of  this 
treaty,  will  review  with  you  the  specific  undertakings  in 
Additional  Protocol  II  and  the  purpose  and  contents  of  the  formal 
statement  that  we  propose  be  included  in  the  instrument  of 
ratification.3 

While  there  had  been  a  few  earlier  indications  of  interest  in  the 
subject,  the  first  formal  proposal  to  create  a  Latin  American  zone 
that  would  be  kept  free  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a  resolution 
submitted  by  Brazil  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  November  3  [October  29],  1962.4  This  was 
only  a  few  days  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  which  made  the 
specter  of  a  nuclear  confirmation  m  the  Western  Hemisphere 
appear  to  be  a  serious  possibility. 

On  April  29,  1963,  the  Presidents  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Ecuador,  and  Mexico  issued  a  joint  declaration  announcing  that 
their  governments  would  be  prepared  to  sign  a  multilateral  Latin 
American  agreement  not  to  manufacture,  receive,  store  or  test 
nuclear  weapons.5 

'Additional  Protocol  It  to  the  Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United  States  Senate.  Ninety-first  Congress, 
Second  Session,  and  Ninety-second  Congress.  First  Session,  on  Executive  H.  91st  Con¬ 
gress,  2d  Session,  pp.  2-o. 

5 [)c> ruments  on  Disarmament .  1967,  pp.  69-83. 

Jl'or  Ambassador  Leonard’s  statement,  see  infra. .  The  proposed  forma!  statement 
appears  ante,  pp.  317-318. 

4  For  the  draft  resolution  of  Oct.  29.  1962,  see  General  Assembly  Official  Records 
Seventeenth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  item  90,  pp.  12-13.  A  revised  version  of  the 
resolution  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  It,  pp.  1056-1057. 

'fbul  19 pp.  182-183. 
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The  following  month  1 1  Latin  American  countries  sponsored  a 
resolution  in  the  General  Assembly  expressing  the  hope  that 
preparation  for  such  a  treaty  would  be  started  and  calling  upon  all 
nations -“especially  [ particularly ]  the  nuclear  powers”-  to 
cooperate.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0,  with 
15  abstentions.6  The  United  States  voted  for  it,  stating  that  such  a 
zone  could  be  “a  most  constructive  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace.”7 

Thereafter,  under  strong  Mexican  leadership,  a  preparatory 
commission  was  established  which  worked  out  the  treaty  and  its 
protocols  in  the  period  1965-67  The  United  States  submitted 
written  comments  on  the  draft  treaty8  and  sent  an  observer  to  all 
but  the  first  of  the  sessions  of  the  Commission.  The  treaty  was 
opened  for  signature  on  February  14,  1967.  It  has  received  broad 
international  acclaim  and  has  entered  into  force  for  the  1 6  Latin 
American  States  shown  in  red  on  the  map  to  your  right.9  It  has  at 
least  been  signed  by  the  six  other  states  depicted  by  slanted  red 
lines.10  Thus  it  has  been  signed  by  all  the  independent  States  in 
Latin  America  except  Cuba  (whose  present  Government  has 
indicated  it  will  not  sign)  and  Guyana  (whose  eligibility  to  sign  is 
in  dispute).  It  ir  in  full  foice  and  effect  in  a  region  having  an  area 
of  over  2Vz  million  square  miles  and  a  populate  well  over  100 
million. 

The  treaty  itself  was  not  open  for  signature  by  states  outside 
Latin  America.  But  the  two  protocols  to  the  treaty  were  designed 
for  adherence  by  states  outside  the  region: 

Additional  Protocol  I  was  designed  to  enable  such  states  which 
had  territories  within  Latin  America  to  subject  such  territories  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 1 '  It  hi  .  been  signed  and  ratified  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (thus  subjecting  British  Honduras  and  the  islands 
indicated  in  blue  on  the  map12  to  the  treaty’s  restrictions)  and 
signed  by  the  Netherlands  with  respect  to  Surinam  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles.  It  has  not  been  signed  by  the  United  States 
or  France,  which  ^  the  only  other  states  eligible  to  sign  it. 

Additional  Pu  ol  il,  which  is  the  instrument  now  before  the 
committee,  is  designed  for  adherence  by  nucleai  weapon  states.  It 
contains  undertakings  to  respr-i  the  aims  and  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  not  co  contribute  to  its  violation,  and  not  to  use  or 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Latin  American  States 
for  which  the  treaty  is  in  force.  Tins  protocol  has  been  signed  and 

tJbul  ,  pp.  628-629. 

'’Ibid  ,  pp.  582-583 

1965,  pp.  626-627 ; ibid.,  1966,  pp.  62^-628. 

*  Batbaaos.  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica.  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Ei  Salvador,  Guatema¬ 
la.  Haiti,  Honduras.  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay.  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

*°Asge-.tina,  Brazd,  Chile,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Trindad  and  Tobago. 

"Ibid  .1967.  p  82. 

1  s  Bahamas.  British  Virgin  Islands,  Cay  men  Islands,  Falkland  Islands,  Montser.at, 
lurks,  and  Caicos  Glands,  An  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Chr  istophe  r-Ne  vis- /\ 'V 
St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 
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ratified  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  signed  by  the  United  States. 
It  has  not  been  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  or  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

I  think  these  facts  show  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  major 
regional  initiative  by  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  having 
substantially  unanimous  support  in  the  region.  I  think  they  show 
that  these  neighbors  want  to  keep  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  out  of  the  territories  of  the,  contracting  parties,  and  are 
willing  to  give  up  any  national  options  they  might  have  to  acquire 
such  weapons  in  order  to  achieve  that  goal.  And  I  think  they  show 
that  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  these  countries  that  the 
United  States  support  their  goal  by  ratifying  Additional  Protocol 
II.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  our  ratification  of  this  protocol  is 
important  to  our  maturing  relationship  with  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  These  nations  would  not  understand  our  failure  to  take 
this  step. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  urging 
ratification  of  this  protocol.  The  others  relate  to  the  value  of  the 
treaty  as  an  arms  control  measure  and  its  potential  contribution  to 
our  security. 

Ambassador  Leonard  will  discuss  in  some  detail  its  importance 
as  an  arms  control  measure.  But  I  would  at  least  like  to  point  out 
that  this  was  a  spontaneous,  regional  initiative  in  the  field;  that  it 
is  a  unique  example  of  regional  self-denial  with  respect  to 
armaments,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  first  populated  region  in 
the  world  in  which  nuclear  weapons  and  all  nuclear  weapons  tests 
are  prohibited. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  treaty-and  thus  the  support  we 
would  give  it  by  ratifying  Additional  Protocol  II — is  in  our  national 
security  interests  for  at  least  two  reasons: 

First,  it  includes  an  undertaking  by  the  Latin  American  parties 
to  prevent  the  type  of  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  uieir 
territory  that  occurred  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  provides  for 
verification  of  compliance  with  this  undertaking  not  only  by  the 
parties  themselves,  but  by  the  regional  organization  they  have 
established  with  the  right  to  make  special  inspections,  it  ls  to  our 
advantage  to  reduce  the  chances  of  such  deployment,  which  could 
upset  stability  in  this  hemisphere  and  add  to  the  number  of 
locations  and  directions,  and  in  some  cases  decrease  the  distance, 
from  which  nuclear  attacks  could  be  launched  against  us.  And  it  is 
also  to  our  advantage  to  have  this  additional  means  of  verifying 
that  such  deployment  has  not  occurred. 

Second,  it  complements  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nude  o*  weapons  in  several  ways.  For  example,  this  treaty  is 
already  in  force  for  seven  states  that  have  not  yet  ratified  the 
NP l1  (although  one  of  them  is  scheduled  to  do  so  this 

1  *  Barbados,  Dominican  Republic,  FI  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
VT  'zuela  For  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp. 
4h  1  ;>s 
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afternoon),  and  it  has  been  signed  by  three  other  states  which  have 
not  yet  signed  the  NPT.14  Moreover,  the  treaty  requires  IAEA 
(International  Atomic  Energy  Agency)  safeguards  on  all  nuclear 
materials  and  facilities  under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  this  treaty  has  considerable  merit  both 
as  an  arms  control  measure  and  for  its  potential  contribution  to 
our  national  security,  and  that  it  deserves  our  support.  Moreover, 
we  believe  there  are  important  international  political  advantages  to 
giving  it  our  support,  and  correlative  disadvantages  to  not  doing 
so.  Accordingly,  we  urge  the  committee  to  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  Additional 
Protocol  II  with  a  statement  of  the  type  discussed  this  morning. 

Thank  you,  sir. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Assistant  Director  Leonard  to  the  Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Extracts]:  Additional  Protocol 

II  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty,  September  22,  19701 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America.2  This 
treaty-which  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco-is 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  create  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  a 
populated  region  of  the  world. 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
resolutions  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly3  subsequent  to  the  one 
referred  to  by  Assistant  Secretary  Meyer,4  as  well  as  one  at  the 
1968  Conference  of  Nonnuclear  Weapon  States.5  In  each  case,  the 
resolution,  which  endorsed  the  treaty  and  urged  the  nuclear 
weapon  states  to  adhere  to  Additional  Protocol  II,  was  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world  community. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet 
Union-while  always  a  vocal  proponent  of  nuclear  free  zones-has 
not  yet  signed  Protocol  II.  We  consider  Soviet  adherence  desirable, 
and  hope  that  it  will  occur,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
considered  a  condition  precedent  to  our  own  adherence  to  that 
protocol. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principal  benefit  of  the  treaty  to  us  lies  in 
the  undertakings  of  the  Latin  American  parties  to  foreswear 


1  *  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile. 

'Additional  Proto  Ml  il  to  the  Ivtin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty  . fearing y, 
pp.  18-25. 

1  Documents  tin  Disarmament,  /VA7,  pp.  69-83 
3 Ibid  ,  pp  620-62  1 
*  Supra 

s Documents  on  Disarmament,  1V(>S.  pp.  672-674. 
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nuclear  weapons,  to  prohibit  and  prevent  their  introduction  into 
the  zone,  and  not  to  authorize  or  encourage  their  use  by  others. 
Participation  by  the  Soviets  is  irrelevant  to  the  first  of  these 
undertakings,  and  the  second  and  third  should  serve  to  inhibit  the 
Soviet  Union  from  deploying  nuclear  weapons  in  this  zone  even  if 
it  does  not  adhere  to  Protocol  II. 

Moreover,  the  treaty  will  supplement  our  national  efforts  to 
detect  and  prevent  any  Soviet  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  territories  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  task  which  Assistant  Secretary  Meyer 
said  I  would  undertake-a  review  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
Additional  Protocol  II  and  of  the  statement  which  we  propose  to 
incorporate  in  our  instrument  of  ratification.  These  documents 
appear  at  pages  VIII  to  X  of  Executive  H.6 

The  first  two  articles  of  Additional  Protocol  II  obligate  us  to 
respect  the  express  aims  and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  not  to 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  performance  of  acts  involving  a 
violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  I  in  the  territories  to  which 
the  treaty  applies  in  accordance  with  article  4. 

I  think,  as  was  indicated  in  your  discussion  with  Secretary 
Meyer,  this  is  one  of  the  principal  obligations  that  we  undertake. 
It  is  a  reinforcement  of  the  obligation  of  the  ether  parties  to  it, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  the  contracting  parties,  Latin  American 
countries.  But  as  you  say,  it  makes  two  promises  which  are 
perhaps  worth  more  than  one  promise. 

Article  3  of  Protocol  II  contains  an  undertaking  “not  to  use  or 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting  Parties  of 
the  Treaty.”  The  contracting  parties  are  defined  in  the  treaty  as 
“those  for  whom  the  Treaty  is  in  force”  and  thus  do  not  include 
parties  to  either  of  the  protocols. 

Note  that  the  third  paragraph  of  part  I  of  the  statement  which 
we  propose  to  include  in  our  instrument  of  ratification  relates  to 
this  nonuse  undertaking,  as  does  part  III  of  that  statement,  in 
which  we  say  that  we  will  extend  the  benefits  of  the  nonuse 
undertaking  to  such  territories  of  adherents  to  Protocol  I  as  are 
located  within  the  zone  of  application.  That  would  be  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  British  possessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  for  the  record  a  brief  written  explanation 
of  the  reasoning  behind  these  portions  of  the  proposed 
statement.7 

Article  4  of  the  protocol  incorporates  a  number  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  by  reference.  Thus  it  provides  that  the 
duration  of  the  protocol  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  article  30  on  denunciation  shall  be 

“Ann-,  pp.  3 17-3 IK. 

7  Infra 
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applicable  to  the  protocol.  Article  30  of  the  treaty  (which  appears 
on  page  13  of  the  annex  to  Executive  H),  provides  that  it  may  be 
denounced  “if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  denouncing  state,  there  have 
arisen  or  may  arise  circumstances  connected  with  the  content  of 
this  treaty  or  of  the  Annexed  Additional  Protocols  I  and  II  which 
affect  its  supreme  interests  or  the  peace  and  security  of  one  or 
more  contracting  pauies,”  and  goes  on  to  provide  that 
denunciation  shall  take  effect  3  months  after  notification.  This 
provision  is  very  similar  to  the  withdrawal  articles  of  the  I  imited 
Test  Ban  Treaty8  and  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.9 

And,  as  in  the  case  of  these  treaties,  the  express  provision  for 
withdrawal  does  not  affect  the  rights  and  remedies  which  a  party 
would  have  under  international  law  in  the  event  of  a  material 
breach  of  the  treaty. 

Artie’:  4  of  the  protocol  also  provides  that  the  definitions  of 
“territory”  and  “nuclear  weapons”  as  set  forth  in  Articles  3  and  5 
of  the  treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  this  protocol. 

The  first  of  these  definitions  has,  frankly,  one  undesirable 
aspect.  It  provides  that  “for  the  purpose  of  this  treaty,  the  term 
‘territory’  shall  include  the  territorial  sea,  air  space  and  any  other 
space  over  which  the  State  exercises  sovereignty  in  accordance 
with  its  own  legislation.” 

That  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

In  commenting  on  earlier  drafts  of  the  treaty,  we  urged  deletion 
of  the  words  “in  accordance  with  its  own  legislation”  since  it  was 
apparent  to  us  that  a  state  could  not  validly  assert  jurisdiction  over 
international  waters  by  unilateral  acts  of  its  own  legislature.  The 
United  Kingdom  made  the  same  point.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
parties  did  not  remove  these  words,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  accompanied  their  signature  of  Protocol  II 
with  statements  explaining  their  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
this  provision.1 0  The  United  Kingdom  also  incorporated  such  a 
statement  in  its  instrument  of  ratification,  and  we  propose  to  do 
so  as  well.  One  form  this  statement  might  take  is  that  appearing  as 
the  first  paragraph  of  part  I  of  the  text  of  the  proposed  statement 
on  page  IX  of  Executive  H.  This  states: 

“The  United  States  understands  that  the  treaty  and  its 
protocols  have  no  effect  upon  the  international  status  cf 
international  claims.”1 1 

We  have,  however,  recently  concluded  that  an  even  more 
explicit  formulation,  that  would  be  more  in  line  with  the  British 
statement,  would  be  desirable.  It  would  substitute  the  following  as 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  proposed  statement: 

* Documents  on  Disarmcment,  /96J  pp  29 1-2° 3 

9  Ibid  ,  1968,  pp.  461465 

1  ‘For  the  U  S.  statement,  see  ibid,,  pp  204-205. 

1  'Ante,  p.  317. 
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“The  United  States  understands  that  the  reference  in  Article  3 
of  the  Treaty  to  ‘its  own  legislation’  relates  only  to  such  legislation 
as  is  compatible  with  the  rules  of  international  law  and  as  involved 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty  consistent  with  those  rules,  and 
accordingly  that  signature  or  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  regarded  as 
implying  recognition,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  and  its 
Protocols  or  for  any  other  purpose,  of  any  legislation  which  did 
not,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States,  comply  with  the  relevant 
rules  of  international  law.” 

The  treaty’s  definition  of  “nuclear  weapons”  in  article  5  would 
seem  clearly  to  cover  any  nuclear  explosive  device,  even  if  it  were 
intended  to  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes.  Its  second  sentence  is 
in  line  with  our  own  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  excludes  from  the 
definition  of  atomic  weapon  “the  means  for  transporting  or 
propelling  the  device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device).”1 2 

In  addition  to  the  matters  discussed  thus  far,  article  4  of 
Protocol  II  states  that  the  “provisions  regarding  ratification, 
reservations,  authentic  texts  and  registration  contained  in  articles 
26,  27,  and  31  of  the  treaty”  should  be  applicable  to  this 
protocol.  Article  26  of  the  treaty  provides  that  it  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  signatory  states  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  procedures,  and  provides  for  deposit, 
certified  copies,  and  notification  of  deposit.  Article  27  provides 
that  the  treaty  shall  not  be  subject  to  reservations.  And  article  3 1 
is  the  usual  typ^  of  provision  on  equal  authenticity  of  texts  and 
registration  with  the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  article  5  of  Protocol  II  piovides  that  the  protocol  shall 
enter  into  force  for  each  adherent  on  the  date  it  deposits  its 
instrument  of  ratification. 

Let  me  now  briefly  analyze  the  effect  of  th3  undertakings  in 
articles  1  and  2  of  this  protocol.  The  principal  undertaking  to 
which  these  articles  give  rise  is  to  respect,  and  no*  to  contribute  to 
ihe  violation  of,  the  obligations  contained  in  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty,  in  that  article  the  contracting  parties  undertake  “to  use 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  the  nuclear  material  and  facilities 
which  are  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  prohibit  and  prevent  in 
their  respective  territories  the  testing,  use,  manufacture, 
production  or  acquisition  by  any  means  whatsoever  of  any  nuclear 
weapons  by  the  parties  themselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  anyone  else  or  in  any  other  way.”  They  also  undertake 
“to  prohibit  and  prevent  in  their  respective  territories  the  receipt, 
storage,  installation,  deployment  and  any  form  of  possession  of 
any  nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  parties 
themselves,  by  anyone  on  their  behalf  or  in  any  other  way.”  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  these  provisions  do  not  include  a  prohibition  on 


1  ‘  American  Foreign  fohcy,  1V50-/V5H:  basic  Documents,  voi  i.,  p.  2863. 
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the  transit  or  transport  of  nuclear  weapons  by  states  that  are  not 
contracting  parties.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  for  the  record  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  negotiating  history  on  this  point,  designed  to  help 
explain  the  reasoning  behind  the  second  paragraph  of  part  I  of  the 
statement  we  propose  to  include  in  our  instrument  of 
ratification.1 3 

Under  the  second  paragraph  of  article  1  of  the  treaty,  the 
contracting  parties  undertake  to  refrain  from  engaging  in, 
encouraging,  or  authorizing,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  way 
participating  in  the  testing,  use,  manufacture,  production, 
possession,  or  control  of  any  nuclear  weapon.  Unlike  the  first 
paragraph  of  article  1,  this  undertaking  is  not  restricted  to  the 
respective  territories  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  applies 
everywhere. 

The  general  question  of  the  geographical  extent  of  the  zone 
created  by  this  treaty  has  already  been  discussed  by  you  with 
Secretary  Meyer.  You  are  aware  that  the  first  paragraph  of  article 
4  provides  that  “the  zone  of  application  of  this  treaty  is  the  whole 
of  the  territories  for  which  the  treaty  is  in  force.”  At  the  present 
time  these  territories  are  the  ones  marked  in  red  and  blue  on  the 
map  Assistant  Secretary  Meyer  showed  you.  This  area  may,  of 
course,  expand,  as  more  states  ratify  the  treaty  or  Additional 
Protocol  I  thereto,  to  cover  their  respective  territories  in  the 
region. 

Then  in  the  second  paragraph  of  article  IV  there  is  this  much 
more  extensive  zone  and  the  conditions  for  its  coming  into  being 
were  explained  in  the  earlier  testimony.  The  possibility  that  this 
very  much  broader  zone  might  come  into  existence  should  not 
cause  concern  in  connection  with  our  ratification  of  Protocol  II 
because  this  zone  could  not  materialize  until  we  had  also  ratified 
Protocol  I,  which  we  have  not  signed,  and  which,  of  course,  will  be 
the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Senate  if  we  should  ever  do  so. 

The  last  point  I  need  to  explain  relates  to  article  18  of  the 
treaty,  which  deals  with  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  this  provision  was  modified  with  a  view  to 
meeting  our  concern  that  there  would  be  a  loophole  in  the  treaty 
if  the  contracting  parties  were  permitted  to  develop,  acquire,  or 
use  their  own  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peacefui  purposes. 
Notwithstanding  this  modification,  two  of  the  signatories  and  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  have  expressed  the  view  that  they 
would  not  be  precluded  from  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  negotiating  history  of  the  treaty  and  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
parties  support  our  position  on  this  point. 

To  remove  any  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  basis  on  which  we 
would  be  adhering  to  Additional  Protocol  II,  we  propose  to  include 


' 5  Infra 
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in  our  instrument  of  ratification  the  understandings  and  comments 
contained  in  part  II  of  the  proposed  statement  appearing  on  pages 
IX  and  X  of  Executive  H.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  statement 
reaffirms  our  willingness  to  extend  our  NPT  undertaking  with 
respect  to  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services,  on  the  same  basis,  to 
states  precluded  by  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco  from  manufacturing  or 
acquiring  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Any  party  to  that  treaty  that 
acquired  such  a  device  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
undertaking.  Moreover,  we  would  consider  that  such  action 
violated  its  obligations  under  article  1  of  the  treaty,  entitling  us  to 
the  rights  and  remedies  available  under  international  law  in  the 
event  of  a  material  breach  of  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  ratify  Additional  Protocol  II,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  such 
ratification. 


ACDA  Statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  and  the  Non-Use 

of  Nuclear  Weapons,  September  22,  19701 

One  of  the  undertakings  by  the  Latin  American  parties  to  the 
Treaty  is  to  prohibit  and  prevent  in  their  respective  territories  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Accordingly,  Protocol  II,  which  is 
basically  an  undertaking  by  nuclear-weapon  states  to  respect  the 
Treaty  and  not  to  contribute  lo  its  violation,  contains  an 
undertaking  “not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  the  Contracting  Parties”  to  the  Treaty,  which  are  defined 
to  include  only  those  Latin  American  states  with  respect  to  which 
the  Treaty  is  actually  in  force.  This  undertaking  does  not  extend 
to  other  nuclear  powers,  nor  to  non-parties  to  the  Treaty  (such  as 
Cuba),  nor  to  states  outside  the  zone  which  have  territories  or 
possessions  within  it.  It  is  made  in  reciprocity  for  the  undertakings 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  under  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  which  not 
only  are  designed  to  keep  the  area  wholly  free  from  nuclear 
weapons  but  also  include  an  undertaking  to  refrain  from 
“encouraging  or  authorizing,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  any  way 
participating  in  the  use  .  .  .  possession  or  control  of  any  nuclear 
weapon.”  Actions  incompatible  with  those  basic  coligations  would 
constitute  a  failure  of  the  consideration  for  our  non-use 
undertaking,  and  thus  a  material  breach  of  the  Treaty  that  would 
enable  us  to  treat  our  non  use  undertaking  as  no  longer  binding. 
To  make  clear  our  understanding  that  this  principle  would  extend 
to  an  armed  attack  by  a  Contracting  Party,  in  which  it  was  assisted 

1 Additional  Protocol  11  to  the  Ijitin  American  Nuclear  tree  Zone  Treaty  Hearings, 
pp.  20-21  The  treaty  and  protocol  appear  in  Documents  on  Disarmament ,  1967.  pp 
69-83. 
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by  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  I  of  the 
U.S.  statement  reads  as  follows: 

As  regards  the  undertaking  in  article  3  of  Protocol  II  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
consider  that  an  armed  attack  by  a  Contracting  Party,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  a 
nuclear -weapon  State,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  Contracting  Party’s 
corresponding  obligations  under  article  1  of  the  treaty.2 

Assessment  of  the  non-use  undertaking  at  the  time  the  Treaty 
was  signed  by  the  United  States  resulted  in  agreement  within  the 
government  that  it  was  acceptable  in  this  particular  case  in  view  of 
(a)  the  special  historic  relationship  which  the  United  States  has 
maintained  with  its  hemispheric  neighbors,  and  (b)  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  of  circumstances  in  which  the  United  States  would 
find  it  in  its  interest  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  a  Latin  American  party  to  the  Treaty  which  was  abiding  by 
its  obligations  thereunder,  as  understood  by  the  United  States  and 
clarified  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

As  noted  in  the  section  above  on  the  “non-use”  undertaking  in 
Protocol  II,  that  undertaking  applies  only  to  the  “Contracting 
Parties”  to  the  Treaty  itself,  a  term  that  does  not  include 
territories  or  possessions  in  the  area  that  are  brought  under  the 
Treaty  by  ratification  of  Protocol  I.  Thus  territories  such  as 
Surinam  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles  and  British  Honduras  could 
be  subjected  to  all  of  the  obligations  of  a  party  to  the  Treaty 
without  getting  the  benefit  of  the  “non-use”  undertaking  under 
Protocol  II.  In  signing  Protocol  II,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  indicated  their  desire  to  correct  this  inequity 
(which  was  probably  a  drafting  oversight)  by  extending  their 
“non-use”  undertakings  to  such  territories.  Thus  Section  III  of  the 
U.S.  statement  on  signature  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  also  wishes  to  state  that,  although  not  required  by  Protocol  II,  it 
will  act  with  respect  to  such  territories  of  Protocol  I  adherents  as  are  within  the 
geographical  area  defined  in  paragraph  2  of  article  4  of  the  treaty  in  the  same  manner  as 
Protocol  II  requires  it  to  act  with  respect  to  the  territories  of  Contracting  Parties.3 


ACDA  Statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  and  the  Right  of 
Transit,  September  22,  19701 

The  second  paragraph  of  Part  I  of  the  proposed  statement  deals 
with  the  question  of  the  transit  through  (he  Treaty’s  zone  Of 
application  of  airplanes  or  ships  of  states  that  are  not  Parties  while 


3  Ibid  .  /<M  V  p.  205. 

'Ibid 

'Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  iMtin  American  Sue, ear  Ft  ee  /.one  Treaty  Hearings. 
pp  23-24  l  or  the  treaty  and  protocol,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament.  /V67.  pp. 
e.9-83 
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carrying  nuclear  weapons.2  It  cited  the  negotiating  history  of  the 
treaty,  which  makes  it  clear  that  such  rights  and  privileges  of 
transit  are  not  affected  by  the  Treaty. 

One  of  the  alternative  drafts  of  Article  1  of  the  Treaty 
submitted  at  the  Third  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
would  have  prohibited  the  parties  from  permitting  “transport”  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  their  respective  territories.3  Mexico’s  alterna¬ 
tive  text  did  not  include  any  reference  to  “transport”.  In  his  letter 
of  August  29,  1966,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  U.S.  Ambassador  Freeman  stated  that  “the  United 
States  assumes  that  the  proposed  treaty  would  impose  no 
prohibition  that  would  restrict  the  freedom  of  transit  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States  policy  on  freedom  of 
transit  is  based  on  our  national  security  needs  and  the  vital 
security  interests  of  the  Hemisphere. ...  We  therefore  assume  that 
the  language  of  Article  I  as  finally  agreed  will  not  in  any  way 
impair  the  freedom  of  transit.”4 

At  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  Argen¬ 
tina  advised  that  it  wished  a  prohibition  against  transit  and 
transport  to  be  included  in  the  Treaty.  However,  the  Commission 
refused  to  adopt  the  Argentine  position  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Fourth  Session  contained  a  specific  statement  regarding  transit 
and  transport.  This  statement  notes  that  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
itself  may  not  engage  in  the  “transport”  of  nuclear  weapons, 
whether  in  transit  or  not,  because  of  the  prohibition  of  Article  1 
against  “any  form  of  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.”  But  in  the 
case  of  other  states,  including  Parties  to  Protocol  II,  the  transport 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  seen  as“identical  with  transit’,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  provision  of  the  Treaty,  must  be  understood  to  be 
governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law.”5 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  the  statement  made  by  the 
United  States  on  signing  Protocol  II  read: 

The  United  States  takes  note  of  th.e  Preparatory  Commission’s  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Final  Act,  that,  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of 
international  law,  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  retains  exclusive  power  and  legal 
competence,  unaffected  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  to  grant  or  deny  non-Contracting 
Parties  transit  and  transport  privileges, 6 

Both  the  statement  in  the  Final  Act  and  the  United  States 
statement  preserve  for  the  United  States  the  right  of  innocent 
passage  through  the  territorial  sea  (this  being  one  effect  of  the 
phrase  “governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  cf  international 
law").  This  statement  in  the  Final  Act  and  the  United  States 
statement  also  preserve  for  the  United  States  the  privilege,  if 
granted  by  die  relevant  Party,  of  port  visits  and  overflights 
incidental  to  transit.  The  Final  Act  statement  provides  assurance 

3  Ante,  p.  317. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1966,  p.  258. 

*  Ibid  ,  p.  623. 

5  Sec  COPREDA1./76.  pp  10-11 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  205. 
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that  the  continuation  of  present  U.S.  policies  and  practices  with 
respect  to  the  transport  or  transit  of  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be 
inconsistent  with  our  undertakings  under  Protocol  11  to  fully 
respect  the  “statute  of  denuclearization”  and  not  to  contribute  to 
violations  of  Article  1  of  the  Treaty. 

Since  the  Treaty’s  entry  into  force  there  has  been  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  our  transit  rights  based  on  this  Treaty. 

Letter  From  Admiral  Moorer  to  Senator  Fulbright  on  Additional 

Protocol  II  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty,  September  22,  I9707 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
begin  hearings  in  the  near  future  on  Executive  H,  91-2,  the 
Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
this  important  Protocol. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  carefully  reviewed  the  military 
implications  of  United  States  ratification  of  Protocol  II  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  They  understand  that  United  States  ad¬ 
herence  to  Protocol  II  would  not  have  any  effect  regarding  the 
continuance  of  United  States  military  overflights,  transit  privi¬ 
leges,  and  naval  ship  visits  to  Latin  American  countries  and  that 
the  interpretative  statements  accompanying  United  States  signa¬ 
ture  of  Protocol  II  have  received  general  international  accept¬ 
ance.2  In  light  of  this  understanding,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
no  objection  to  the  United  States  ratification  of  Protocol  11  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  and  believe  that  such  ratification  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  United  States  national  security. 

Thank  you  for  affording  me  this  opportunity  for  presenting  the 
above  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Moorer 
Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy 


Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  the  General  Assembly 
l Extract!,  October  21,  I9701 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples 
demand  that  mankind  be  saved  from  the  arms  race  which 

’Additional  Protocol  H  to  the  Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Tn\:  7  Hearings, 
p.  26  the  troatv  and  protocol  appear  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  I9t>7,  pp.  69-83. 
'  Sec  ibid. .  I9M.  pp,  203-205. 

1  A/PV.1877  (prov.),  pp.  46-48. 
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constitutes  a  heavy  burden  for  the  peoples  and  increases  the 
danger  of  war.  However  great  may  be  the  difficulties  in  reaching 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  a  pessimistic  approach  is  utterly  alien 
to  us.  The  Soviet  Government  is  firm  in  its  opinion  that 
disarmament  is  possible  only  if  the  States  and  Governments  which 
bear  responsibility  for  their  policies  want  to  achieve  it.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared -naturally,  on  a  reciprocal  basis~to  go  all  the 
way,  up  to  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  is  our 
invariable  stand.  It  was  our  stand  during  the  first  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Soviet  State.  It  continues  to  be  our  stand  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  invigorating  the  talks  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  with  due  account  taken  of  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  field  of  military  technology,  of  the 
conclusion  of  several  agreements  on  the  limitation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  particularly  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  three  environments,2  the  Treaty  on  principles 
governing  the  activities  of  states  in  outer  space,3  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,4  as  well  as  the  entire  range 
of  the  experience  of  talks  whicn  have  taken  place  so  far.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  obligations  assumed  on  disarmament  problems 
should  cover  a  maximum  number  of  States  and,  with  regard  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  the  participation  of  all  nuclear  Powers— as 
we  have  already  repeatedly  stressed-is  an  indispensable  condition. 

One  of  the  tasks  to  which  the  attention  of  States  should  be 
drawn  at  the  present  session  also  is  to  ensure  that  all  the  States  of 
the  world  should  accede  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty. 

In  considering  general  and  complete  disarmament  as  the 
ultimate  goal,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  before,  is  making  every  effort 
to  achieve  agreements  on  individual  disarmament  measures  and  on 
limiting  the  arms  race. 

The  treaty  banning  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  theieof  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  added  to  the  list  of  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  field.  An  agreed  draft  of  this  treaty  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,5  which  has 
done  a  useful  job.  Approval  of  this  treaty  here  and  its  subsequent 
signature  by  the  States  will  be  a  positive  international  act. 

However,  further  progress  towards  measures  of  actual  disarma¬ 
ment  ;s  meeting  with  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  forces  which 
are  spurring  the  arms  race  and  whose  policies,  like  iron  weights, 
are  encumbering  the  positions  of  some  countries  in  disarmament 
matters  Even  now,  these  forces  are  attempting  to  involve  States  in 
an  even  more  wasteful  and  perilous  competition  in  creating  and 
manufacturing  ever  new  types  of  weapons.  It  is  worthwhile  to 
recall  this  from  the  rostrum  of  the  General  Assembly  at  this 
session 

3  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1963.  pp  291-293. 

'ibid  .  19 6  7.  pp  38-43. 

*  Ibid .  1961 S’,  pp.  461  -4b 5. 

'Ante.  pp.  475-479. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  agreement 
should  be  achieved  in  the  immediate  future  on  the  termination  of 
the  manufacture  and  on  the  destruction  of  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  means  of  warfare,  that  most  dangerous  type  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  One  hardly  needs  to  be  wordy  about  the 
significance  of  solving  this  task  for  all  mankind. 

The  military  use  of  toxins,  gases,  bacteria  and  similar  chemico- 
bacteriological  means  has  long  since  been  condemned  and 
stigmatized  by  peoples  and  States.  It  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  which  has  become  a  universally 
recognized  rule  of  international  law.6  Why  then  should  we 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  these  monstrous  moans  of 
warfare  are  retamed  in  the  arsenals  of  States,  while  their  stockpiles 
are  growing  and  laboratories  are  conducting,  under  the  cover  of 
secrecy,  experiments  on  still  more  lethal  types  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons?  That  is  what  guided  the  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  when  they  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly  the  appropriate  draft  of  an  international  convention.7 
We  should  like  to  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  with  earnest 
attention. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  proposing  other  measures  too,  the 
implementation  of  which  would  constitute  important  progress  in 
the  field  of  disarmament.  These  include  the  dismantling  of  foreign 
military  bases  in  alien  territories,  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free 
zones  in  various  oarts  of  the  world,  and  the  cessation  of 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  continuing  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  Government  on  matters  relating  to  curbing  the 
strategic  arms  race.  The  e  xt  round  of  those  negotiations  will 
begin  in  a  few  days.  The  Soviet  Government  would  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  eventually  they  will  lead  to  positive  results. 


Address  by  President  Nixon  to  the  General  Assembly  [Extract], 

October  23,  19701 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  distinguished  chk  cs  of 
state  and  heads  of  government,  Your  Excellencies  the  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  delegates  here  assembled: 

I  am  honored  to  greet  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  as  we  celebrate  this  organization’s  25th 
anniversary.  On  this  historic  occasion  I  wish  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations,  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  and  to  all  others  who  have  played  indispensable 
roles  in  its  success. 

i  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

7 Post.  pp.  5JJ-537. 

’  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov.  16. 1970,  pp.  601-603. 
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In  considering  an  anniversary  ai:d  in  celebrating  one,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  recount  the  accomplishments  of  the  past,  to  gloss 
over  the  difficulties  of  the  present,  and  to  speak  in  optimistic  or 
even  extravagant  terms  about  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

This  is  too  important  a  time  and  too  in  portant  an  occasion  for 
sucn  an  approach.  The  fate  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  billion 
people  today  rests  on  the  realism  and  candor  with  which  we 
abroach  the  great  issues  of  war  and  peace,  of  security  and 
pro  ress,  in  this  world  that  together  we  call  home. 

So  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  today  not  ritualistically,  but 
realistically;  not  of  impossible  dreams,  but  of  possible  deeds. 

The  United  Nations  was  bom  amid  a  great  upwelling  of  hope 
that  at  last  the  better  nature  of  man  would  triumph.  There  was 
hope  that  Woodrow  Wilson’s  dream  of  half  a  ceniury  ago-that  the 
world’s  governments  would  jom  “in  a  permanent  league  in  which 
they  are  pledged  to  use  theii  united  power  to  maintain  peace  by 
maintaining  right  and  justice”2  -would  at  last  be  realized. 

Some  of  those  early  hopes  have  been  realized.  Some  have  not. 

The  U.N.  has  achieved  many  successes  in  settling  or  averting 
conflicts. 

The  U.N.  has  achieved  many  successes  in  promoting  economic 
development  and  in  fostering  other  areas  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  the  work  of  dedicated  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world. 

These  are  matters  that  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
can  point  to  with  very'  great  pride. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  world  today  is  not  what  the  founders 
of  the  U.N.  hoped  it  would  be  25  years  ago.  Cooperation  among 
nations  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  goal  of  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  is  too  often  breached.  The  great  central 
issue  of  our  time,  the  question  of  whether  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  to  live  at  peace,  has  not  been  resolved. 

This  central  issue  turns  in  large  part  on  the  relations  among  the 
great  nuclear  powers.  Their  strength  imposes  on  them  special 
responsibilities  of  restraint  and  wisdom.  The  issue  of  war  and 
peace  Cannot  be  solved  unless  we  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  demonstrate  both  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  put 
our  relationship  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  aspirations  of 
mankind. 

Commenting  here  today  on  U.S .-Soviet  relationships,  I  see  no 
point  in  responding  in  kind  to  traditional  cold-war  rhetoric.  The 
facts  of  the  recent  past  speak  for  themselves.  Ar  effort  to  scoa 
debating  points  is  not  the  way  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  paramount  problems  of  our  time  is  that  we 
must  transcend  the  old  patterns  of  power  politics  in  which  nations 
sought  to  exploit  every  volatile  situation  for  their  own  advantage 

3  War  and  Peace  Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presidential  Messages,  A>*dress*s 
and  Public  Papers  { 19 1 7-1924)  vol  I,  p.  523. 
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or  to  squeeze  the  maximum  advantage  for  themselves  out  of  every 
negotiation. 

In  today’s  world,  and  especially  where  the  nuclear  powers  are 
involved,  such  policies  invite  the  risk  of  confrontations  and  could 
spell  disaster  for  all.  The  changes  in  the  world  since  World  War  II 
have  made  more  compelling  than  ever  the  central  idea  behind  the 
United  Nations:  that  individual  nations  must  be  ready  at  last  to 
take  a  farsighted  and  a  generous  view.  The  profoundest  national 
interest  of  our  time-for  every  nation-is  not  immediate  gain,  but 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

Bash  for  Reducing  CJ.S.-U.S.S.R.  Differences 

One  of  the  reasons  the  world  had  such  high  hopes  for  the 
United  Nations  °t  the  time  of  its  founding  was  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  fought  together  as  allies  in  World 
War  II.  We  cooj  ^ated  in  bringing  the  U.N.  into  being.  There  were 
hopes  that  this  cooperation  would  continue. 

It  did  not  continue,  and  much  of  the  world’s,  and  the  U.N.’s, 
most  grievous  troubles  since  have  stemmed  from  that  fact  of 
history. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  point  fingers  of  blame,  but  simply  to 
discuss  the  facts  of  international  life  as  they  are. 

We  all  must  recognize  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  very  profound  and  fundamental  differences. 

It  would  not  be  realistic,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  our 
differences  can  be  eliminated  merely  by  better  personal  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  heads  of  our  Governments.  Such  a  view  *  Quid 
slight  the  seriousness  of  our  disagreements. 

Genuine  progress  in  our  relations  calls  for  specifics,  not  merely 
atmospherics.  A  true  detente  is  built  by  a  series  uf  actions,  not  by 
a  superficial  shift  in  the  apparent  mood. 

It  would  not  be  realistic  to  suggest  that  all  we  need  to  improve 
our  relations  is  “better  mutual  understanding.’’ 

Understanding  is  necessary.  But  we  do  understand  one  another 
well  enough  to  know  that  our  differences  are  real  and  that' in 
many  respects  we  will  continue  to  be  competitors.  Our  task  is  to 
keep  that  competition  peaceful,  to  make  it  creative. 

Neither  would  it  be  realistic  to  deny  that  p  At  r  has  a  role  in 
our  relations.  Power  is  a  fact  of  international  a»e.  Our  mutual 
obligation  is  to  discipline  that  power,  to  seek  together  with  other 
nations  to  insure  that  it  is  used  to  maintain  the  peace,  not  to 
threaten  the  peace. 

I  state  these  obstacles  to  peace  because  they  are  the  challenge 
that  must  be  overcome. 

Despite  the  deep  differences  between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  are  four  great  factors  that  provide  a  basis  for 
common  interest  in  working  together  to  contain  and  to  reduce 
those  differences. 
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The  first  of  these  factors  is  at  once  the  most  obvious.  Neither  of 
us  wants  a  nuclear  exchange  that  would  cost  the  lives  of  tens  of 
millions  of  people.  Thus  we  have  a  powerful  common  interest  in 
avoiding  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

The  second  of  these  factors  is  the.  enormous  cost  of  arms. 
Certainly  we  both  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
burden,  to  use  our  icsources  for  building  rather  than  destroying. 

The  third  factor  is  that  we  both  are  major  industrial  powers, 
which  at  present  have  very  little  trade  or  commercial  contact  with 
one  another.  It  would  clearly  be  in  the  economic  self-interest  of 
each  of  us  if  wond  conditions  would  permit  us  to  increase  trade 
and  contact  between  us. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  global  challenge  of  economic  and  social 
development.  The  pressing  economic  and  social  needs  around  the 
world  can  give  our  competition  a  creative  direction. 

Thus,  in  these  four  matters,  we  have  substantial  mutual 
incentives  to  find  ways  of  working  together  despite  our  continuing 
difference  of  views  on  othei  matters. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  announced,  on  taking  office,  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  move  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  one  of  negotiation. 

This  is  a  spirit  that  we  hope  will  dominate  the  talks  between  our 
two  countries  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

There  is  no  greater  contribution  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  together  could  make  than  to  limit  the  world’s 
capacity  for  self-destruction. 

This  would  reduce  the  danger  of  war.  And  it  would  enable  us  to 
devote  more  of  our  resources,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  to 
assisting  in  the  constructive  works  of  economic  development  and 
in  peaceful  progress:  in  Africa,  for  example,  where  so  many 
nations  have  gained  independence  and  dignity  during  the  life  of 
the  United  Nations;  in  Asia,  with  its  rich  diversity  of  cultures  and 
peoples;  and  in  Latin  America,  where  the  United  States  has  special 
bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation. 

Despite  our  many  differences,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  managed  ever  since  World  War  II  to  avoid  direct 
conflicts.  But  history  shows,  as  the  tragic  experience  of  World  War 
I  indicates,  that  great  powers  can  be  dtawn  into  conflict  without 
their  intending  it  by  wars  between  smaller  nations. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  place  today  where  local  rivalries  are 
intense,  where  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  both  involved.  Quite  obviously,  the  primary 
responsibility  for  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East  rests  on  the  nations  there  themselves.  But  in  this  region  in 
particular,  it  is  imperative  that  the  two  major  powers  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  peace  rather  than  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  war. 

It  is  essential  that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  join  in  the  efforts 
toward  avoiding  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  also  toward 
developing  a  climate  in  which  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  will 
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learn  to  live  and  let  live.  It  is  essential  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  Middle  East  themselves,  but  also  because  the 
alternative  couid  be  a  confrontation  with  disastrous  conseque  nces 
for  the  Middle  East,  for  our  nations,  and  for  the  whole  world 

Therefore  we  urge  the  continuation  of  the  cease-fire  and  the 
creation  of  confidence  in  which  peace  efforts  can  go  forw'rd. 

In  the  world  today  we  are  at  a  crossroads.  We  can  follow  the  old 
way,  playing  the  traditional  game  of  international  relations,  but  at 
ever-increasing  risk.  Everyone  will  lose;  no  one  will  gain.  Or  we  can 
take  a  new  road. 

I  invite  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  onion  to  join  us  in  *aking  that 
new  road:  to  join  in  a  peaceful  competition,  not  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  arms,  but  in  the  dissemination  of  progress,  not  in  the 
building  of  missiles,  but  in  waging  a  winning  war  against  hunger 
and  disease  and  human  misery  in  our  own  countries  and  around 
the  globe. 

Let  us  compete  in  elevating  the  human  spirit,  in  fostering 
respect  for  law  among  nations,  in  promoting  the  works  of  peace. 
In  this  kind  of  competition,  »o  one  loses  and  everyone  gains. 


Revised  Communist  Draft  Convention  Submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly:  Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Production,  and 
Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weap¬ 
ons  and  the  Destruction  of  Such  Weapons,  October  23,  1970' 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention, 

Convinced  of  the  immense  importance  and  urgent  necessity  of 
eliminating  from  the  arsenals  of  States  such  dangerous  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  as  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons, 

Guided  by  the  desire  to  facilitate  progress  in  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  confidence 
between  peoples  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  international 
atmosphere, 

Believing  that  scientific  discoveries  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and 
bacteriology  (biology)  must  in  the  interests  of  all  mankind  be  used 
solely  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Recognizing  nevertheless  that  the  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  throughout  the  world  will  increase  the  risk  of  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare. 


A/81-o,  Oct.  23,  1970.  The  draft  convention  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  by  the  Polish  represci.’Mive  on  behalf  of  the  following  countries:  Bulgaria, 
Byek.ussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  and  U.S.S.R.  The  original  version  of  the  draft  convention  appears  in  Docur 
oh  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  455-457. 
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Convinced  that  such  use  would  be  repugnant  io  the  conscience 
of  mankind  and  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  minimize  this 
risk, 

Recognizing  the  important  significance  of  the  Geneva  Protoco.' 
of  17  June  1925  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,2  an  instrument  which  embodies  generally 
recognized  rules  of  international  law,  and  conscious  also  of  the 
contribution  which  the  said  Protocol  has  already  made,  and 
continues  to  make,  to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

Reaffirming  their  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
that  Protocol  and  calling  upon  all  States  to  comply  strictly  with 
them, 

Recalling  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolutions  2162  B 
(XXI)  of  5  December  19663  and  2454  A  (XXIII)  of  20  December 
19684  which  condemned  all  actions  contrary  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  17  June  1925,  and  also  resolutions  2603  A  and  B 
(XXIV)  of  16  December  1969s  which,  inter  alia ,  confirmed  once 
again  the  generally  recognized  character  of  the  rules  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925, 

Noting  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarmament  Commit 
tee  on  the  grave  consequences  for  mankind  that  might  result  from 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 

Expressing  th  rir  desire  to  contribute  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Huve  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
produce,  stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  chemical  and  bacteriolog¬ 
ical  (biological)  weapons,  or  equipment  or  vectors  specially 
designed  for  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  as  means  of  wariare. 

Article  IJ 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes  to  destroy 

within  a  period  of . -  observing  all  the  necessary  precau- 

tions-or  to  divert  to  peaceful  uses  all  previously  accumulated 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  in  its  possession, 
as  well  as  equipment  and  vectors  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  as  means  of 
warfare. 

Article  III 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  undertakes  not  to  assist, 
encourage  or  induce  any  individual  Stale,  group  of  States  or 

NbidZ  'vv  764-765. 

5  Ibid  .  /  966,  pp  798-799. 

4 /bid  .  1968.  pp.  793-795. 

'Ibid  .  1969.  pp.  716-719. 
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international  organizations  to  develop,  produce  or  otherwise 
acquire  and  stockpile  chemical  and  bacteriologi-  d  (biological) 
weapons. 

Article  IV 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  shall  be  internationally 
responsible  for  compliance  with  its  provisions  by  legal  and 
physical  persons  exercising  their  activities  in  its  territory,  and  also 
by  its  legal  and  physical  persons  outside  its  territory. 

Article  V 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  take  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  its  constitution5  procedures,  the 
necessary  legislative  and  administrative  measures  to  prohibit  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  (biological)  weapons  and  to  destroy  such  weapons. 

Article  VI 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertake  to  consult  one 
another  and  to  co-operate  in  solving  any  problems  which  may  arise 
in  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  VII 

1 .  Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  which  finds  that  actions 
of  any  other  State  Party  constitute  a  breach  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  articles  I  and  II  of  the  Convention  may  lodge  a 
complaint  with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a 
complaint  should  include  all  possible  evidence  confirming  its 
validity,  as  well  as  a  request  for  its  consideration  by  the  Security 
Council.  The  Security  Council  shall  inform  the  States  Parties  to 
the  Convention  of  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  any  investigations  which  the  Security  Council  may 
undertake,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  on  the  basis  of  the  complaint  received  by  the 
Council. 


Article  VIII 

1 .  The  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertake  to  facilitate, 
and  have  the  right  to  participate  in,  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and  technological  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  implemented  in  a  manner  designed 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  technological  development  of 
States  Parties  to  the  Convention  or  international  co-operation  in 
the  field  of  peaceful  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
activities,  including  the  international  exchanjw  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  and  equipment  tor  the  prov 
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essing,  use  or  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi¬ 
cal)  agents  for  peaceful  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention. 

Article  IX 

Any  State  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Convention. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  accepting 
the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Convention  and  thereri'ter  for  each  remaining  State 
Party  on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  X 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Convention,  a 
conference  of  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  shall  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
Convention  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the 
preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  are  being  realized. 
Such  review  shall  take  into  account  any  new  scientific  and 
technological  developments  relevant  to  this  Convention. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for  signature. 
Any  State  which  does  not  sign  the  Convention  before  its  entry 
into  force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  article  may 
accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory 
States.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 

shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of . which  are 

hereby  designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  ^his  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of 

the . instrument  of  ratification  by  Governments,  including 

the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Governments  of  States  wldch 
are  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
and  of  other  Governments  designated  as  Depositaries  of  the 
Convention. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Convention, 
(the  Convention!  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all 
signatory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
da  :  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession 
an.  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this,  and  shall  transmit 
otner  notices  to  them. 

6.  This  Convention  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary 
Governments  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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Article  XII 

This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese,  English,  French, 
Russian  and  Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified 
copies  of  th»s  Convention  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary 
Governments  to  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized,  have 
signed  this  Convention. 

DONE  in _ _ _ copies  at _ ,  this 

_ day  of _ _ _ 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  2,  19701 

Today,  the  First  Committee  is  beginning  consideration  of  the 
question  of  disarmament,  to  which  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  unswervingly  have 
attached  great  importance  and  great  attention.  This  is  quite 
understandable.  The  solution  of  these  problems  is  related  to  tne 
vital  issues  of  our  times,  namely  the  strengthening  of  international 
security,  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  durable  peace,  and  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  peoples. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  disarmament  has  grown 
immeasurably  over  the  last  ten  years,  during  wliich  tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
physics,  chemistry,  rocket  construction  and  in  other  fields  of 
science  and  technology,  and  also  in  military  production.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  a  nuclear  war  would  cause  tremendous  losses  and  the 
destruction  of  many  millions  of  people,  of  whole  States  and  of 
invaluable  sources  of  culture. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  the  problem  of  disarmament  is 
a  most  important  issue  which  requires  an  immediate  solution.  At 
all  stages  of  its  development,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
attached  great  importance  to  action  in  favour  of  disarmament,  and 
in  approaching  this  task,  the  Soviet  Union  bases  »ts  actions  upon 
the  basic  principle  laid  down  by  the  founder  of  the  Soviet  State, 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin,  who  put  forward  the  view  that  disarma¬ 
ment  is  the  ideal  of  socialism. 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  disarmament  as  an  effective  means  of 
providing  such  a  system  of  international  security  as  will  prec  ede 
the  possibility  of  the  resort  to  force  for  the  solution  of 
international  disputes.  We  have  been  very  much  gratified  to  note 
that  nr'ny  delegations,  in  sp  _king  in  tne  general  debate  at  this 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  have  devoted  a 

1  A/Cl/PV.i  748,  PP-  3  27 
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considerable  amount  of  their  attention  to  the  question  of 
disarmament  and  have  emphasized  the  vital  necessity  of  providing 
speedy  solutions  to  its  problems. 

As  we  take  up  the  question  of  disarmament  in  this  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  we  cannot  fail  to  point  out 
that  certain  fundamental  tasks  in  this  field  still  remain  unfulfilled. 
The  arms  race  continues  to  intensify;  the  burden  of  military 
expenditures  over  the  last  ten  years  ha*  increased  sharply,  the 
growth  in  the  miliiary  budgets  of  many  States  is  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  tremendous  material  and  financial  wealth  is  bring 
devoted  to  military  purposes.  The  continuation  of  the  arms  race 
that  imperialism  has  imposed  on  the  world  poses  a  grave  danger  to 
all  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  a  positive  aspect  of  the 
irw^.er,  it  can  be  stated  that  in  recent  y.ars  a  certain  degree  of 

ovement  has  been  observed  in  providing  partial  measures  in  the 
field  of  disarmament.  This  can  be  discerned  in  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  important  international  agreements  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  which  represent  a  significant  contribution  to  restricting  the 
arms  race.  Among  such  agreements  are  included  the  Moscow 
treaty  prohibiting  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  outer  space  and  under  water2 ;  die  Treaty  on  the 
principles  -elating  to  the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space,  which 
prohibits  the  orbiting  of  nuclear  weapons  arcund  the  earth  and 
their  emplacement  on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies3  ;  and 
the  Treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons/  The 
conclusion  of  these  international  pacts  is  an  indication  of  the  real 
significance  that  should  be  attached  to  the  efforts  being  exerted 
by  States  in  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  arms  race,  first  and 
foremost  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union 
regards  these  treaties  I  have  mentioned  as  merely  a  first  step 
towards  the  anal  goal  of  genera*  and  complete  disarmamen  The 
task  confronting  us  is  essentially  to  reach  agreement  on  other 
measures  to  bring  about  disarmament,  and  thus  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  international  agreement  in  this  important  area  of 
international  l?fe. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  disarmament  which  w  : 
have  to  consider  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  prohibiting  the  installation  on  the 
sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub-soil  thereof,  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  otl.e*  forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  A  drafi 
of  ^ch  a  treaty  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  c a  Disarmament  ,  nd  is  to  be  found  in  document 
A/8059.5  The  discussion  around  this  item  at  the  previous  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
has  shown  that  all  iroughout  the  world  enormous  importance  is 

5 l kjcumenrs  on  Disarmaments,  i'963.  pp.  291-293. 

'loid,  1967 .  pp.  3843. 

Ibid ,  1968,  pp  461465. 

JArtte,  pp  475479. 
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attached  to  the  exclusion  from  the  nuclear-weapon  race  of  broad 
tracts  of  the  beds  of  the  world’s  oceans.  The  urgency  and 
importance  of  finding  solutions  to  these  problems  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  recent  discoveries  in  science  and  technology  have 
made  it  possible,  in  practical  terms,  to  develop  the  sea-beds  and 
ocean  floors,  while  at  the  same  time  creating  the  risk  ihat  that 
environment  may  be  used  for  the  arms  race.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  use  of  the  sea-beds  for  the  installation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  would  considerably  increase  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  arms  race  and  would  represent  an  increased  danger  of  global 
war.  Military  utilization  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  is,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  limited  in  scope,  but  in  the  very  near  future 
that  situation  may  change.  The  treaty  prohibiting  the  installation 
on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is 
designed  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  reduce  considerably,  such  a 
danger.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  development 
of  international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  that  environ¬ 
ment.  In  General  Assembly  resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  it  was 
pointed  out  that  “the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  reducing  international  tensions  and  strengthening 
friendly  relations  among  States.”6  The  draft  treaty  presented  for 
consideration  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
differs,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  draft  that  was  before  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Assembly.7  The  changes  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  draft  affect  a  number  of  important 
provisions.  First  of  all,  a  new  article  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  treaty  which  lays  down,  as  an  obligation  of  the  parties  thereto, 
“to  continue  negotiations  ;.n  good  faith  concerning  further 
measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms 
race  on  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub-soil  thereof.” 
That  new  article,  article  V,  is  designed  to  put  into  effect  further 
steps  to  demilitarize  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  it 
reflects  the  grave  concern  of  a  wide  range  of  States  to  ensure  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  s*a-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  from  the 
ambit  of  the  arms  race. 

Another  change  that  has  been  introduced  into  the  draft  treaty 
involves  those  provisions  relating  to  a  precise  definition  of  the 
applicability  of  the  treaty.  At  the  present  time,  the  treaty  very 
clearly  states  that  the  prohibition  of  the  installation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  any  other  typ '  of  weapon  of  mass  destruction  does 
not  apply  within  the  limits  of  the  twelve-mile  zone  to  either 
coastal  States  or  the  sea  bed  under  territorial  waters. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  outer  limit  cf  rite  seabed  zone  withm 
the  limits  of  which  the  coastal  State  has  particular  rights,  is 
coterminous  with  the  twelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the  zone  referred 


*  Documents  on  Ij  rarmament,  1969,  p.  715. 
7 Ibid.  pp.  507-507. 
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to  in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  territorial  sea  and  the 
contiguous  zone.8 

A  substantial  change  lias  been  made  also  to  articb  III,  on 
centre!.  That  article  provides  not  only  that  there  shall  be  a  control 
over  the  activities  of  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  but  also  that  investigations  should  be 
carried  out,  including  inspection,  which  would  take  place  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  if  serious  doubts  should 
arise  regarding  whether  certain  parties  to  the  treaty  have  observed 
the  commitments  which  they  have  assumed. 

The  possibility  is  included  in  the  jticle  on  control  for  the 
participation  of  all  interested  States,  including  the  coastal  States, 
in  mutual  consultations  and  steps  to  carry  out  verification. 
Furthermore,  that  verification  can  be  carried  out  by  States  Parties 
not  only  through  their  own  efforts  or  with  the  assistance  or  partial 
support  of  other  States  Parties,  but  also  by  means  of  relevant 
international  procedures  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  Charter. 

In  the  revised  article  on  control,  additional  provisions  have  been 
included  which  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  procedure  to 
be  observed  for  informing  States  Parties  of  doubts  that  might  arise 
regarding  observance  of  the  treaf  and  of  the  results  of  the 
verification  procedure. 

Paragraphs  2  and  3  of  that  article  contain  changes  that  gi'/e  a 
more  accurate  definition  of  the  rights  of  States  Parties,  including 
any  coastal  State,  to  participate  in  consultations  and  co-operative 
efforts,  and  also  in  other  verification  procedures.  On  the  whole, 
the  article  on  control  gives  us  a  reliable  and  flexibb  system  of 
verifying  whether  States  Parties  have  observed  the  treaty  by  way 
of  observing  and  carrying  out  the  commitments  they  have 
assumed. 

Over  and  above  national  forms  of  control,  the  system  of 
verification  also  incl  ides  international  procedure  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  States  apply  ing  to  the  Security  Council  for  it  to  consider 
any  doubts  that  have  arisen  concerning  the  way  in  which  the 
treaty  is  being  implemented. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that,  in  practice,  a  situation  might  arise 
in  which  a  particular  party  to  the  treaty  because  of  various 
political  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  it  maintains 
with  other  countries,  or  because  of  the  general  international 
situation,  will  be  unable  to  participate  in  the  sort  of  consultations 
set  forth  in  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty.  In  this  connexion  we 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  provisions  included  in  article  III, 
paragraph  2,  relating  to  consultations  being  held  between  States 
Parties  in  order  to  remove  any  possible  doubts  regarding  the  way 
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in  which  the  treaty  is  being  implemented,  of  course  are  not  a 
mandatory  prerequisite  for  States  Parties  to  invoke  their  right  to 
apply  to  the  Security  Council,  as  set  forth  [ini  paragraph  4  of  this 
article,  when  there  are  serious  grounds  for  so  doing.  Consequently, 
any  State  Party  to  the  treaty  may  apply  directly  to  the  Security 
Council  without  even  having  held  previous  consultations. 

An  important  modification  that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
draft  treaty  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  he 
commitments  adopted  under  this  treaty  and  the  position  of  States 
regarding  other,  existing  international  conventions,  and  also  on  the 
question  of  the  rights  and  claims  to  coastal  waters  in  the 
continental  shelf.  The  provision  that  defines  the  relationship  of 
this  treaty  to  other  tieaties  or  commitments  which  States  may  or 
may  not  be  parties  to -that  is,  those  that  have  signed  this 
treaty— are  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article -article  IV— which 
provides  that  nothing  in  the  treaty  should  be  interpreted  as 
supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with 
respect  to  rights  or  claims  which  it  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any 
other  State  related  to  waters  off  its  coasts  or  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor.  « 

As  far  as  the  provisions  contained  in  the  previous  draft  treaty 
are  concerned,  those  have  been  further  supplemented  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with 
respect  to  existing  international  conventions,  including  the  1958 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  ano 
also  regarding  any  rights  or  claims  relating  to  the  continental  shelf. 

We  attach  considerable  importance  to  that  article  of  the  treaty. 
At  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  necessary  10  emphasize  that  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
are  aimed  solely  at  fulfilling  the  task  that  has  been  set  for  this 
agreement:  that  is,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  ^he  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 

The  treaty  is  not  supposed  to  try  to  find  i  solution  to  the 
numerous  questions  of  maritime  law,  to  confirm  or  to  abrogate 
any  obligations  that  have  been  assumed  by  States  under  other 
international  agreements,  or  io  predetermine  any  possible  de¬ 
cisions  that  may  be  taken  in  this  area  in  the  future.  A  considerable 
addition  to  the  present  draft  treaty,  which  was  made  on  the 
proposal  of  Mexico,  can  be  found  in  the  new  article  IX  of  the 
treaty,  which  states  that  “The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  in  no 
way  affect  the  obligations  assumed  by  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty' 
under  international  instruments  establishing  zones  free  from 
nuclear  weapons”. 

Representatives  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  put  forward  the  proposal  that  tre  article  on 
denuclearized  zones  -which  is  article  iX-should  further  state  that 
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the  treaty  should  not  affect  either  those  commitments  adopted  by 
States  according  to  other  agreements  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  including  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons. 

In  this  connexion,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  proposal 
is  covered  by  article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  which  says: 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of 
any  StatejParty  with  respect  to  existing  international  conventions. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  our  statement  on  the  treaty  on  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  we  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
draft  treaty  that  has  been  put  before  the  Assembly  was  drafted 
taking  due  account  of  the  positions  and  proposals  of  a  broad  range 
of  States,  all  of  which  participated  in  this  discussion  at  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament. 

We  are  fully  justified,  I  think,  in  declaring  that  this  document  is 
the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  made  by  many  Member  states  of  the 
Organization.  The  contents  of  the  treaty  are  based  on  the 
intention  of  providing  for  the  security  of  all  countries  and  peoples. 
Its  entry  into  the  category  of  international  acts  and  agreements  is 
a  concrete  step  which  expresses  the  desire  to  reduce  international 
tension,  to  improve  relations  among  States  and  to  create  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  other  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  field  of  reducing 
armaments  and  bringing  about  disarmament. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  many  delegations  that  took  part  in 
the  general  discussion  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
when  referring  to  the  question  of  disarmament,  commended  the 
draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  approve  that  treaty  so  that  it  could 
immediately  be  opened  for  signing  by  States.  The  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion  expresses  the  hope  that  such  an  appeal  will  be  responded  to 
positively  by  delegations  in  the  Assembly  and  that  the  draft  treaty 
on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  will  soon  become  an  effective 
international  enactment,  serving  the  interests  of  all  countries  and 
peoples.  At  the  same  time,  this  would  be  a  very  positive 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Another  extremely  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  urgent 
measure  for  disarmament  which  is  being  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  is  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Representatives  of 
many  countries  who  spoke  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  the  Disarmament  Committee  poinich  out  that 
the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  of  tremendous  significance 
because  it  would  save  mankind  from  the  horrors  of  war  resulting 
from  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means,  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  would  also  promote  further  progress  along  the  path  to 
total  disarmament,  on  the  other  hand. 

The  use  by  the  United  States  of  chemical  substances  in  their 
military  action  in  Viet-Nam  has  caused  alarm  and  considerable 
indignation  among  world  public  opinion.  The  existence  and  the 
utilization  of  such  weapons,  the  continuing  development  and  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  of  such  weapons  have  a  direct  effect  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
international  situation.  They  will  engender  mistrust  in  relations 
among  States  and  will  make  it  difficult,  and  even  impossible,  to 
solve  other  problems  connected  with  disarmament. 

In  the  report  of  the  group  of  consultants  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  on  the  dangers  involved  in  the  use  of  such  forms  of 
weapon,  ;t  is  pointed  out: 

In  view  of  the  power  of  existing  agents  in  conditions  favourable  to  their  use  and  the 
possibility  of  developing  new  and  even  more  dangerous  weapons,  it  is  imperative  to  find 
ways  of  abolishing  any  presumed  need  for  this  mil'tarily  orientated  research  as  soon  as 
possible.9 

The  complete  prohibition  of  such  forms  of  armament  and  their 
destruction  are  a  vital  step  which  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
all  countries  of  the  world.  That  prohibition  would  become  the 
next  logical  step  after  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  in 
warfare.10 

The  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  requested  the 
Disarmament  Committee  to  consider  urgently  the  question  of 
reaching  agreement  on  prohibiting  the  production,  development 
and  accumulation  of  stocks  of  chemical,  bacteriological  and 
biological  weapons,  and  urging  their  destruction.  Therefore,  the 
very  definite  task  of  drawing  up  a  text  of  an  appropriate 
international  agreement  has  been  r  t  before  that  Committee.  In 
accordance  with  that  task,  the  nine  socialist  countries  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session  a 
draft  convention  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.1 1  In  its  turn,  the  United 
Kingdom  put  forward  a  proposal  that  a  convention  snould  be 
concluded  prohibiting  only  biological  weapons;  the  question  of 
the  prohibition  of  chemical  means  of  waging  war  would  be 
considered  subsequently.1 2 

The  Soviet  Union  has  unswervingly  defended  the  need  to 
prohibit  both  those  types  of  weapons  simultaneously.  In  conditions 
when  chemical  weapons  are  already  being  broadly  utilized  in 
military  action,  the  precise  requirement  should  be  that  both  those 
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forms  of  weapon  should  be  prohibited  at  the  same  time.  The 
proposal  of  the  Western  Powers  that  we  should  confine  ourselves 
to  prohibiting  only  biological  means  of  waging  war,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  Dalk  at 
finding  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  warfare  and  to 
try  to  maintain  those  forms  of  weapon  for  military  purposes.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  unable  to  agree  to  such  an  approach.  Traditionally 
science  and  practice  have  always  considered  the  question  of  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  as  being  a  single 
goal.  That  is  precisely  how  the  problem  was  regarded  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  which  was  prepared  by  eminent  special¬ 
ists  and  scientists  from  fourteen  States,1 *  and  also  in  the  report  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  in  that  part  which  is  devoted  to 
this  problem  and  from  which  1  previously  read  out  an  excerpt. 

All  international  agreements  on  this  problem  consider  both 
those  forms  of  weapon  jointly.  The  imposition  of  a  prohibition  on 
the  development,  production  and  accumulation  of  only  one  of 
those  forms  of  weapons,  the  biological  type,  without  having  a 
prohibition  on  chemical  weapons,  would  have  a  very  negative 
influence.  Such  a  decision  would  s  imulate  the  development  of 
chemical  weapons  in  those  countries  where  there  are  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  using  such  weapons. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  twelve  non-aligned  States 
members  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  unanimously  supported 
the  proposal  that  a  joint  solution  should  be  found  to  the  question 
of  dealing  with  chemical  and  biological  means  of  waging  war. 

In  their  memorandum  which  was  presented  to  the  Disarmament 
Committee,  reference  was  made  to  the  considerable  importance  of 
ensuring: 

.  . .  that  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  should  continue  to  be 
deait  with  together  in  taking  steps  towards  the  prohibition  of  their  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  and  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all 
States.1 4 

An  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  is  ensuring  that  the  commit¬ 
ments  which  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
those  weapons  are  in  fact  carried  out.  We  should  like  to  point  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the 
production  of  which  is  very  closely  related  to  the  peaceful 
production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  substances.  Therefore, 
a  type  of  verification,  for  example,  which  would  involve  control 
posts  and  sending  inspection  groups  and  so  forth,  would,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  be  virtually  impossible.  There  would  have 
to  be  control  in  practically  every  laboratory  if  this  were  o  be 
done.  Therefore,  in  view  of  this  undisputed  fact,  we  cannot  fail  to 
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conclude  that  in  order  to  guarantee  that  commitments  on  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  waging  war 
are  fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  particular  specific  national 
and  international  means  and  procedures  which  would  make  it 
quite  certain  that  the  commitments  relative  to  the  removal  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  from  the  arsenals  of  States 
are  in  fact  carried  out. 

Such  a  combination  of  national  and  international  means  <tnd 
procedures  is  in  fact  laid  down  in  the  draft  convention  of  the  nine 
socialist  countries.  The  convention  provides  that  each  State  Party 
shall  be  intemation  diy  responsible  for  compliance  with  its 
provisions  by  legal  and  physical  persons  exercising  their  activities 
in  its  territory.  In  order  to  implement  this,  Member  States 
undertake  to  adopt  legislative  and  administrative  measures  in  their 
countries  which  would  prohibit  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological,  including  biological, 
weapons  and  to  destroy  such  weapons  (article  V). 

The  fulfilment  of  these  commitments  would  be  one  way  of 
guaranteeing  the  implementation  of  an  agreement  on  the  complete 
prohibition  and  liquidation  of  these  forms  of  weapons.  In  this 
way,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  draft  convention, 
the  Governments  of  each  and  every  State  party  would  guarantee 
that  not  a  single  industrial  enterprise  nor  a  single  citizen  of  a 
country  would  concern  themselves  with  the  elaboration  and 
production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  that  the 
military  arsenals  of  these  countries  would  not  stockpile  supplies  of 
the  weapons. 

The  draft  convention  of  the  socialist  countries  also  provides  for 
the  application  of  international  procedures  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  commitments  be  observed  regarding  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  ways  of  waging  war.  Thus  the  draft 
convention  sets  forth  the  commitments  of  States  Parties  to  consult 
and  co-operate  with  each  other  in  solving  any  particular  problems 
which  might  arise  in  connexion  with  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  convention  (article  6).  The  holding  of  such 
consultations  would  make  it  possible  for  States  to  decide  uFon 
any  doubts  which  might  arise  in  connexion  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  of  the  draft  convention  are  being  fulfilled. 

The  nine  socialist  countries  recently  put  before  the  General 
Assembly  a  revised  ioaft  convention  prohibiting  the  elaboration, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.1 5 
This  draft  convention  contains  a  number  of  additional  provisions, 
including  a  supplementary  article  -  article  VII  -  which  relates  to  the 
use  of  international  procedures  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  convention  are  carried  out.  It  ;s  not  our 
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intention  in  our  present  statement  to  dwell  on  this  matter  or  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
authors;  we  shall  do  so  at  a  later  stage.  An  important  task  which  is 
directly  linked  with  the  whole  question  of  prohibiting  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  is  the  strengthening  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol,  wh.'rii  prohibits  the  use  of  these  types  of 
weapons.  In  this  particular  case  we  should  think  precisely  about 
the  desirability  of  having  all  States  accede  to  this  important 
international  agreement  which  already  exists  and  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  this  type  of  weapon. 

We  were  gratified  to  note  the  decision  taken  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-first  session,  in  which  it  called  upon  all 
States  parties  to  observe  strictly  the  principles  and  aims  of  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  condemned  all  actions  running  con¬ 
trary  to  these  goals,  and  proposed  that  all  States  which  had  not 
yet  done  so  should  accede  to  this  Protocol.1 6 

Also,  we  fully  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  which  was  given  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the  prohibition  contained  therein  is 
all-embracing  and  encompasses  the  use  in  international  military 
conflict  of  all  bacteriological  and  chemical  means  of  waging  war 
independently  of  any  technical  developments.1 7  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  widely  shared  view  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  extremely 
important  and  a  growing  interest  has  been  evident  recently  on  the 
part  of  several  States.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Japan,  Brazil 
and  Morocco  acceded  to  the  Protocol  this  year  and  we  were 
interested  to  note  also  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
stated  last  November  that  this  international  instrument  had  been 
referred  to  the  American  Senate  for  ratification.1  8  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  fail  to  revert  to  the  fact  that,  despite  this  statement,  the 
United  States  has  still  not  completed  the  process  of  ratification  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Those  participating  in  the  present  anniversary  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  should  bend  every  effort  to  ensure  that  progress 
is  made  on  the  whole  question  of  prohibiting  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.  It  is  necessary  tc  have  a  constructive 
approach  and  to  reach  some  agreement  to  ensure  that  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  forms  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  namely, 
chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  waging  w;tr,  must  be 
completely  eliminated  from  the  arsenals  of  States. 

The  revised  draft  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  nine  socialist 
countries-a  draft  international  convention  which  prohibits  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  destruction  of  such  weap- 
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ons—comprises  a  sound  basis  for  agreement  to  be  reached  on  this 
important  matter. 

Among  the  problems  of  disarmament  which  are  at  present  being 
considered  by  the  General  Assembly,  a  very  important  place 
continues  to  be  occupied  by  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  In  attaching  so  much  importance  to  this  question, 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  early  as  1962,  put  forward  a  broad, 
far-reaching  specific  programme  of  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment.19  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  idea  embodied  in  that 
programme  has  received  world-wide  recognition.  From  the  very 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  put  forward  this  disarmament 
programme,  many  developments  have  occurred  in  the  field  of 
military  technology.  New  forms  of  mass  destruction  have  been 
devised  with  tremendous  destructive  power,  and  this  has  made  it 
even  more  urgently  necessary  to  bring  about  general  and  complete 
disarmament  which  would  prevent  the  achievements  of  science 
and  technology  being  used  to  harm  people. 

Despite  the  efforts  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain  other 
countries,  aimed  at  solving  the  root  problems  inherent  in  the 
question  of  disarmament,  positive  results  have  not  yet  been 
achieved.  The  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  when  the  Soviet  Union 
first  proposed  this  item  for  consideration  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  However,  it  can  be  said  that  in  recent  years  some  individual 
questions  in  the  field  of  disarmament  have  been  solved.  A  number 
of  international  agreements  limiting  the  nuclear  arms  race  have 
been  concluded.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  above  to 
such  international  acts  as  the  Moscow  Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  three  environments,  the  Treaty  on  the 
principles  governing  the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space,  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty*,  and  others.  The  fact  that  agreements 
have  been  reached  on  these  questions  is  a  convincing  sign  of  the 
possibility  and  the  necessity  of  solving  the  whole  problem  of 
disarmament  by  means  of  negotiations.  The  fact  that  further 
progress  has  been  made  on  these  lines  is  an  inspiring  factor  and 
should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  further  efforts  to  achieve  agreement 
on  a  broader  range  of  problems  pertaining  to  disarmament. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarm  ament  and  of  its  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly,  we  are  very  pleased  to  note  the  great  interest  shown  by 
many  States  in  this  matter.  Disarmament  is  not  ar  isolated  or 
abstract  problem.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the  whole  question  of 
strengthening  international  security.  The  deterioration  in  the 
international  climate  is  something  that  promotes  the  arms  race, 
and  this  race  in  itself  creates  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  leads 


l* Ibid  .  1962.  y ol.  I.  pp  103-141. 
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the  world  to  the  very  brink  of  military  catastrophe.  The  fact  that 
there  is  this  interrelationship  can  explain  that  the  action  aimed  at 
strengthening  international  peace  and  security  has  constantly 
claimed  the  attention  of  all  peoples. 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  a  great  number  of  difficulties  arise.  Among  them  is 
the  question  of  priority  of  disarmament  measures.  In  condition  in 
which  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
mankind  as  a  whole,  priority  should  of  course  be  given  to  the  task 
of  bringing  about  nuclear  disarmament.  In  the  Soviet  proposals, 
questions  concerning  that  kind  of  disarmament  are  quite  naturally 
given  pride  of  place.  We  fully  realize  that  the  radical  problems 
inherent  in  complete  nuclear  disarmament  should  and  must  be 
decided  with  the  participation  of  all  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons.  Commitments  on  question*  cf  disarmament  should  be 
adopted  by  the  largest  possible  number  of  States. 

In  setting  as  our  aim  further  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
probiem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  we  should  at  the 
same  time  like  to  emphasize  that  this  should  not  prejudice  in  any 
way  the  achievement  of  some  agreement  on  partial  measures  in  the 
field  of  disarmament.  Such  agreement  would  create  an  excellent 
climate  in  which  to  achieve  positive  decisions  on  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  agreement  on  separate  problems  related  to 
disarmament,  as  is  borne  out  by  its  position  on  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  Treaty  prohibiting  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor  and  also  by  our  readiness  to  continue  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  to  restrain  the  strategic  arms 
race  and  find  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to  this  vital  problem. 
These  negotiations  were,  as  the  Committee  is  aware,  today 
renewed  in  Helsinki. 

Many  countries  are  m  favour  of  drawing  up  a  ten-year 
disarmament  programme.  In  this  connexion  we  should  iike  to 
point  out  that  in  principle  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  objection  to 
drawing  up  a  disarmament  programme,  in  view  of  the  tact  that  it 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and 
the  necessity  of  reaching  agreement  on  the  most  urgent  steps  to  be 
ta*e.n  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  We  fully  realize  that  that  task  is 
an  extremely  complex  one  requiring  tremendous  effort,  a  realistic 
approach  and  goodwill  The  Soviet  Union  r  prepared  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  all  proposals  from  other  States  on  this 
mattes  and  to  make  its  own  contribution  to  this  work.  At  the 
same  time  we  feel  ii  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  such  a 
programme  should  be  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
postponing  or  delaying  the  search  for  solutions  thiU  would  make 
concrete  steps  in  the  field  of  disarmament  possible. 
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We  are  aii  fully  aware  that,  in  order  to  achieve  agreement  on  the 
question  of  disarmament,  tremendous  effort  and  goodwill  will  be 
required  of  States.  An  important  and  responsible  part  of  the  task 
is  our  being  fully  mindful  of  the  agreements  and  treaties  that  have 
already  been  concluded  in  this  area  and  ensuring  that  they  are 
consistently  implemented 

We  were  very  pleased  when,  on  5  March  this  year,  the  Treaty  on 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  came  into  force.  That 
Treaty  should  remain  the  centre  of  attention  for  those 
participating  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
largest  possible  range  of  States  adhere  to  it  and  that  all  its 
provisions  and  commitments  be  strictly  observed  and  unswervingly 
implemented. 

In  this  statement  my  delegation  has  touched  only  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  aspects  of  disarmament  the  Committee 
has  begun  discussing  today.  There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this 
problem  on  which  we  intend  to  comment  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  broad  exchange  of  views  at  the  present  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  will,  we  hope,  reveal  new  possibilities  for 
further  progress  towards  solving  this  problem,  which  is  of  such 
vital  interest  to  all  peoples. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Yost)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  2, 1970* 

At  the  outset  of  this  decade  of  the  1970s,  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  proclaimed  the  Disarmament  Decade,  it  behoves  all 
nations  to  match  the  solemnity  of  their  declarations  on  this 
subject  with  the  energy  and  effectiveness  of  their  actions.  We  all 
know  how  fatefully  important  it  is  for  humanity  that  we  should 
move  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  control  and  reduce  the  burden  of 
armaments.  We  know,  too,  that  such  progress  requires  of  all  of  us 
an  enlightened  view  of  our  vital  common  interests  and  a  readiness 
to  transcend  our  political  differences  and  co-operate  tn  measures 
which  none  of  us  can  accomplish  alone. 

In  that  conviction,  we  of  the  United  States  attach  the  highest 
priority  to  our  efforts  to  co-operate  with  our  negotiating  partners 
in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  here  in  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  all-important 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  We  are  conscious  of  the  need  to 
tackle  the  complexities  of  these  talks  in  a  mood  not  only  of 
passionate  commitment  but  also  of  pragmatic,  businesslike 
determination. 


•  A/C:t/PV.1748,pp.  27-37. 
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This  year  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
made  progress  on  several  fronts.  It  has  negotiated  a  satisfactory 
draft  treaty  to  prevent  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor.2  It  has  also  worked  extensively  on  the  problems  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons. 

The  sea-bed  treaty  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  the  product  of  almost  two 
ye*rs  of  negotiations.  As  pH  members  will  recall,  an  earlier  draft 
was  discussed  in  this  Committee  last  year.3  During  that  discussion, 
a  number  of  suggestions  and  comments  were  made  with  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  treaty  and  helping  to  fashion  an 
instrument  that  could  command  broad  support.  In  fact,  the 
debates  of  last  year  were  of  vital  importance  in  developing  the 
present  draft  treaty. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  describe  again  in  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  My  Soviet  colleague  has  already 
commented  on  some  of  them.4  However,  I  would  on  this  occasion 
like  to  take  special  note  of  a  few  of  the  important  contributions 
made  both  as  a  result  of  our  debates  here  last  year  and  as  a  result 
of  the  intensive  work  that  took  place  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  this  year. 

The  present  draft  treaty  incorporates  verification  procedures 
largely  proposed  by  our  colleagues  from  Canada.5  The  verification 
article  was  further  improved  during  the  course  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  summer  session  as  a  result  of 
suggestions  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Yugoslavia  and  others.  The 
verification  article  now  provides  a  balanced  and  practical  pro¬ 
cedure  permitting  appropriate  participation  by  any  party  that  is 
concerned  about  assuring  itself  that  in  some  particular  situation 
the  treaty  is  being  observed. 

The  draft  treaty  now  contains  clearer  provisions  for  defining  the 
geographic  scope  and  application  of  the  treaty’s  obligations.  The 
Committee  will  recall  that  last  year  here  the  delegation  of 
Argentina  proposed  revision  of  articles  I,  II  and  IV  of  the  treaty.6 
That  proposal  has  been  closely  followed  in  the  present  draft. 
Article  IV  of  the  treaty  contains  a  disclaimer  clause  which  states 
that  nothing  m  the  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or 
prejudicing  the  position  of  any  Sta*c  Party  regarding  law  of  the  sea 
questions. 

The  treaty  now  contains  an  operative  article,  article  V,  in  which 
the  Parties  undertake  to  continue  negotiations  in  good  fai*h 
concerning  further  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  for  t*e 
prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed.  The  delegation  of 


pp.  475-479 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1 969,  pp.  507-509. 
*  Ante,  pp.  480-485.  537-549. 

* Dotum'  ,ts  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  596-597. 
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Sweden,  as  we  all  know,  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  treaty  contain  an  article  on  further  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  present  draft  treaty  is  also  responsive  to  proposals 
presented  by  a  group  of  non-aligned  delegations  thi:  summer  in 
Geneva  First,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  contains  an 
undertaking  for  further  disarmament  negotiations.  Second,  the 
treaty’s  verification  provisions  now  contain  a  clause  stating  that 
verification  may  be  undertaken  through  appropriate  international 
procedures  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Charter.  Finally,  there  are  provisions  forgiving 
notice  to  other  parties  regarding  verification  and  calling  for  an 
appropriate  report  thereafter.  This  last  idea  was  contributed  by 
the  delegation  of  Yugoslavia. 

I  cite  these  fact.*  about  the  history  of  the  draft  treaty  because 
they  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  draft  to  which  many  countries  have 
contributed.  This  history,  which  L>  by  no  means  a  complete 
statement  of  the  contributions  of  other  countries  or  >i  the  major 
elements  of  compromise  reflected  in  the  treaty,  is  a  source  of 
considerable  satisfaction  to  us.  The  negotiation  of  this  treaty 
seems  to  us  an  outstanding  example  of  how  an  important 
multilateral  instrument  can  be  developed  with  the  participation 
and  the  significant  help  of  many  countries.  It  constitutes  an 
example  that  we  hope  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  negotiation  of 
other  multilateral  treaties  of  disarmament  and  arms  limitation. 

The  present  draft  treaty  enjoys,  we  believe,  a  wide  measure  of 
approval.  We  are  hopeful,  therefore,  that  it  can  receive  broad 
support  from  this  Committee.  Broad  acceptance  of  this  Treaty  will 
constitute  a  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  halt  the  arms  race,  it  is  a 
limited  step,  but  a  step  we  believe  valuable  and  which  we  are 
capable  of  takine  now.  It  would  keep  the  sea-bed,  which  is  now  a 
subject  of  increasing  attention  by  the  world  community,  from 
becoming  an  object  of  the  arms  race.  We  therefore  regard  this 
Treaty  as  another  building  block  in  the  arms  control  structure 
which  the  world  community  has  been  seeking  to  erect  during  the 
past  decade.  In  particular,  it  forms  a  significant  part  of  our  effort 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  areas 
which  man  is  just  beginning  to  explore. 

When  the  General  Assembly  had  before  it  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty -which  we  are  pleased  is  now  in  force-it  passed  a 
resolution  in  which  the  treaty  was  commended,7  We  hope  that 
this  year  the  Assembly  will  similarly  embrace  the  sea  bed  arms 
co  Urol  Treaty  and  request  that  it  be  opened  for  signature  and 
ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  will  facilitate  the 
success  of  the  Treaty. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  devotes  a  major  section  to  the  question  of  chemical 
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and  biological  weapons.8  It  is  apparent  that  this  question  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  There  are  several  draft  treaty  texts  before  the 
Committee  and  there  have  also  been  many  suggestions  and 
working  papers.  These  suggestions  and  papers  cover  an  extremely 
broad  spectrum  of  issues  and  problems.  They  include  such  widely 
varying  matters  as  the  definition  of  chemicals  that  might  be 
covered  in  an  agreement;  possible  means  of  verifying  treaty 
obligations,  questions  about  the  economic  and  industrial 
structures  relevant  to  certain  undertakings,  and  so  forth.  All  of 
this  work  is  unquestionably  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  issues  that  are  involved  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  control  of 
chemical  weapons,  ft  is  evident  that  much  work  remains  to  be 
done-work  which  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  establish  a  fur*' 
foundation  for  effective  and  reliable  measures. 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
now,  and  desirable,  to  reach  early  agreement  on  a  separate 
convention  prohibiting  biological  weapons.  The  declared 
intentions  of  nany  of  the  countries  capable  of  making  and  using 
such  weapons  are  such  that  agreement  to  prohibit  the  production 
and  stockpiling  of  these  weapons  should  now  be  within  our  reach. 
We  urge  such  a  ban  because  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  step 
would  be  a  significant  achievement  in  the  interests  of  all.  Surely  all 
of  us  will  agree  that  ,the  elimination  of  disease  as  a  method  of 
warfare  would  be  an  achievement  making  this  planet  of  ours  a  safer 
and  saner  place  in  which  to  live?  In  Geneva  this  year  we 
announced  our  readiness  to  add  to  the  biological  weapons 
convention  proposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  a  prohibition  on  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  toxins,  some  of  the  most  lethal 
substances  that  could  be  used  for  warfare.9  In  proposing  the 
inclusion  of  toxins  in  the  ban  of  biological  weapons  our  position 
reflects  our  assessment  of  what  substances  can  be  prohibited  now 
with  only  the  most  simple  and  easily  negotiated  means  of 
verification.  We  expect,  and  indeed  we  welcome,  a  debate  in  this 
Committee  regarding  chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  which 
members  set  forth  their  views  about  the  various  possible  paths  of 
progress.  We  will  listen  most  attentively  to  this  debate  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  can  make  an  important  contribution  to  our 
future  work. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  however,  we  recognize  that  the  divergence 
of  views  on  this  subject  remains  very  wide  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
work  yet  remains  to  be  done.  This  year  in  Geneva  we  witnessed 
the  most  intensive  discussions  that  have  taken  place  to  date 
regarding  prohibitions  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  We  need  to  carry  forward  that  work,  in  the  light  of  there 
considerations,  it  is  our  belief  that  this  body  should  refer  back  to 


*  See  an  ft,  pp.  500-516. 
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Geneva  all  of  the  proposals  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made, 
as  well  as  the  record  of  the  debates  we  will  have  in  this 
Committee,  with  the  request  that  that  subject  be  given  high 
priority  next  year  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  In  this  connexion  I  am  gratified  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  Administration  has  sent  die  Geneva  Protocol  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

Another  important  question  on  which  work  progressed  in 
Geneva  was  that  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  The  United  States 
continues  to  favour  a  ban  with  adequate  verification,  which  in  our 
judgement  must  include  on-site  inspection.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
co-operating  in  international  efforts  to  improve  seismic  detection 
and  identification  capabilities  whose  role  in  verifying  an 
underground  test  ban  will  certainly  be  a  vital  one.  In  this 
connexion,  we  note  with  appreciation  the  considerable  number  of 
affirmative  and  useful  responses  which  were  provided  to  the 
questionnaire  of  the  Secretary-General  regarding  the  possibility  of 
exchange  of  seismic  data  from  stations  in  various  countries.  Work 
in  this  area  should  continue  and  we  hope  that  our  distinguished 
Canadian  colleagues  will  continue  to  take  the  lead  in  providing  us 
with  suggestions  for  action  that  may  be  considered  by  this 
Committee. 

The  United  States  regards  it  as  an  important  development  that 
the  question  of  conventional  armaments  received  increasing 
attention  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
this  summer.  We  are  convinced  of  the  need  to  halt  and  reverse  the 
steady  rise  in  the  already  enormous  expenditures  of  resources  for 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  these  armaments  throughout 
the  world  Moreover,  as  I  pointed  cut  last  year,  all  the  wars  now 
being  fought  are  being  fought  with  conventional  arms.1 0 

The  United  States  and  several  other  delegations  called  attention 
in  Geneva  to  the  need  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this  very 
complex  subject.  Other  delegations  commented  on  our  remarks 
and  in  some  cases,  disagreed  with  some  of  the  things  we  said.  We 
are  nevertheless  pleased  that  an  exchange  of  views  has  begun.  We 
think  it  should  continue,  and  we  hope  it  can  continue,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted  in  Geneva  this  summer. 

We  all  recognize  that  any  discussion  of  possible  limitation  of 
conventional  armaments  touches  on  the  most  delicate  and 
sensitive  security  interests  of  States  and  particularly  of  those  with 
regional  security  concerns  or  specific  concerns  about  their 
neighbours.  To  be  constructive,  therefore,  such  a  discussion 
requires  an  absence  of  polemics  and  a  sincere  effort  to  appreciate 
the  genuine  security  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Before  concluding  this  review  of  some,  though  not  all,  of  the 
issues  before  us,  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  which  have  been  expressed  during  the  general 

1  *  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  546. 
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debate  this  year.  It  has  often  been  said  that  our  pace  in  ichieving 
disarmament  agreements  is  not  fast  enough.  Disappointment  is  felt 
that  more  substantial  achievements  in  the  field  of  disarmament  are 
not  more  frequently  realized. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  sympathetic  to  this 
viewpoint.  My  Government  would  also  like  to  see  a  great  deal 
more  progress  in  reaching  important  arms  limitation  agreement. 
We  are  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race  under  article  6  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty1 1  and 
we  mean  to  pursue  that  commitment  with  all  the  energy, 
determination  and  imagination  at  our  command. 

But  I  think  we  all  know  that  significant  disarmament  and  arms 
limitation  measures  are  inherently  difficult  to  achieve.  This  is  a 
fact  of  life  which  I  need  not  labour  and  which  we  all  know  can  not 
be  changed  by  merely  wishing  that  international  life  were  different 
from  what  it  is. 

Moreover,  despite  the  difficulties  that  confront  each  arms 
control  proposal,  I  think  we  must  also  recognize  that  a  great  deal 
of  important  business  in  the  disarmament  field  is  under  way  and 
much  has  been  accomplished.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  context  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  are 
now  in  progress  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  here  that  my  Government  is  keenly 
conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  the  SALT  talks  for  the  entire 
world  and  of  the  sentiments  that  many  nations  in  this  very 
Committee  have  expressed  concerning  them.  As  President  Nixon 
stated  in  his  address  before  the  General  Assembly: 

There  is  no  greater  contribution  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
together  could  make  than  to  limit  the  world’s  capacity  for  self-destruction. 

rhis  would  reduce  the  danger  of  war  and  it  would  enable  us  to  devote  more 
resources- abroad  as  well  as  at  home -to  assisting  in  the  constructive  works  of  economic 
development  and  peaceful  progress.1  * 

These  vital  and  historic  SALT  negotiations  have  been  started  in 
a  businesslike  way  and  we  are  prepared,  together  with  our  Soviet 
colleagues,  to  pursue  them  with  the  utmost  seriousness  of  purpose. 
As  you  know,  the  talks  are  now  being  resumed  in  Helsinki.  We 
hope  for  positive  results. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  do  here  as  much  as  we  can  to  contribute 
to  progress  in  all  disarmament  fields.  Let  us  commend  the  draft 
treaty  to  prevent  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  Let  us  explore  here  in 
our  debates  the  many  important  arms  control  subjects  which 
concern  us.  Let  us  ask  the  disarmament  negotiating  body,  the 
Contercnce  ot  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  to  get  on  with  its 
work,  being  assisted  by  the  important  debates  which  will  take 
place  here. 

1  'Ibid.,  1968,  PP  461-465. 

1  iAnte,  p.  532. 
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Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Draft  Sea-Bed 

Treaty,  November  2, 1970 1 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty  which  appears  in  annex  A  of  the  report  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,2  in  the  opinion  of  my 
delegation,  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  clarity  and 
accuracy,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  in  this  brief  preliminary 
statement  of  asking  two  concrete  questions  and  I  trust  that  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
co-Chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  co-sponsors 
of  the  draft,  will  be  good  enough  to  reply  in  due  course.  My 
questions  are  the  following: 

First,  according  to  paragraph  2  of  article  I,  the  undertakings 
contained  in  paragraph  1  of  the  article  “shall  not  apply  either  to 
the  coastal  State  or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial  waters”. 

My  delegation  fully  appreciates  the  meaning  and  the  scope  of 
the  first  of  these  two  exceptions-that  is,  the  coastal  State. 
However,  it  is  not  so  for  the  second  exception.  Therefore,  we 
should  be  extremely  grateful  to  those  representatives  whom  I  have 
just  mentioned,  if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us  the 
significance  and  the  scope  of  the  exception  applied  to  the  sea-bed 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  coastal  State.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  for  that  explanation  to  be  in  two  parts. 
One  would  cover  what  we  might  term  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
exception;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  to  be  understood  as  being 
allowed  by  that  exception,  and  secondly,  to  define  the  negative 
side,  namely,  what  the  exception  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
modify. 

My  second  question  deals  with  the  scope  that  must  be  inferred 
from  paragraph  3  of  article  I  regarding  the  nuclear-free  zones 
referred  to  in  article  IX. 

To  be  more  specific,  and  in  order  that  my  question  will  be 
better  understood,  may  I  recall  that,  first  of  all,  in  working  paper 
A/C.  1/995  of  1  December  1969,  and  later  in  working  paper 
CCD/294  of  2 1  July  1970-which  appears  as  one  of  the  annexes  of 
the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament-the  Mexican  delegation  nad  proposed  that  what  is 
now  article  IX  should  contain  a  second  paragraph  drafted  as 
follows: 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  treaty  undertake  not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
commission  in  the  zone  referred  to  in  article  I,  of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  such 
obligations.* 


•  A/C.l/PV.  1748,  pp.  56-61. 

* Ante ,  pp.  500-516;  the  draft  treaty  is  printed  enti,  pp.  475-479. 
*Ante,  pp.  331-333. 
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At  the  492nd  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  held 
on  1  September  1970,  the  representatives  of  the  States  that  are 
joint  chairmen  of  the  Committee  referred  specifically  to  this 
Mexican  proposal  and  also  to  document  CCD/294  where  this 
suggested  paragraph  was  reproduced,  and  stated  what  I  shall  now 
quote.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchin,  as 
can  be  read  in  paragraph  15  of  the  verbatim  record,  stated: 

The  Mexican  delegation  renewed  the  proposal  it  made  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  include  in  the  article  on  nuclear-free 
zones-article  IX  of  the  newly  revised  draft-an  undertaking  by  States  parties  to  the 
treaty  not  to  contribute  to  the  commission  in  the  zone  referred  to  in  article  I  of  acts 
involving  a  violation  of  obligations  undertaken  by  those  parties  under  an  agreement  on 
nuclear-free  zones.  In  that  connexion  we  should  like  to  refer  to  paragraph  3  of  article  I, 
which  embodies  the  obligation  not  to  induce  other  States  to  carry  out  activities 
prohibited  by  the  treaty.  We  interpret  that  paragraph  as  fully  covering  the  Mexican 
proposal  and  as  no  ■:  allowing  the  activities  mentioned  in  that  proposal.4 

The  representative  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leonard,  in  turn 
stated,  as  can  be  seen  in  paragraph  35  of  this  same  verbatim 
record: 

With  respect  to  the  second  suggestion  of  Mexico  for  a  tide  IX,  ’♦  should  be  noted  that 
paragraph  3  of  article  I  of  the  present  treaty  contains  an  undertaking  not  to  assist 
encourage  or  induce  any  State  to  carry  out  activitie-  falling  within  the  prohibi  tons  of 
paragraph  1  of  that  artide.  That  provision,  of  course,  would  be  fully  applicable  within 
any  nuclear-free  zone,  and  it  would  seem  to  achieve  the  same  objectives  with  respect  to 
the  activities  covered  by  the  treaty  as  would  the  second  of  the  two  provisions  suggested 
by  the  delegation  of  Mexico.  United  States  support  for  the  principle  of  nudear-free 
zones  is  a  matter  of  record;  and  f  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  Government  would  not 
take  any  action  which  might  prejudice  the  integrity  of  a  nudear-free  zone.8 

Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  second  matter,  I  would  ask 
whether  we  are  to  consider  that  the  two  declarations  I  have  just 
read  out  represent  the  authorized  interpretations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  respectively,  of  the  significance  and 
scope  of  paragraph  3  of  Article  I  of  the  draft  treaty  regarding  the 
proposal  made  by  Mexico  in  its  working  paper  CCD/294  of  2i 
July  1970.  I  trust  that  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  will  in  due  course  be  good  enough  to  answer  my 
questions. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Semenov  at  the  Strategic 

Arms  Limitation  Talks,  November  2,  19701 

Esteemed  Mr.  Minister,  esteemed  Mr.  Ambassador,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  May  I  first  of  all  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Finland,  Mr.  Leskinen,  for  the  warm 
greetings  and  good  wishes  for  success  in  our  work. 

*Anie,  p.  483. 

* Ante ,  p.  438. 

'  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  Nov.  23,  1970,  p.  652. 
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We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Finland  for  the  opportunity  accorded  to  us  of  holding  a  new  stage 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  city  of  Helsinki,  the  capital  of  a  friendly 
country  whose  peace-loving  foreign  policy  commands  respect  in 
Europe  and  all  over  the  world. 

The  Soviet  side  attaches  great  importance  to  the  negotiations  on 
limiting  strategic  arms  that  are  resumed  in  Helsinki  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  come  out  in  favor  of  the 
relaxation  of  tension  in  the  world,  the  stopping  of  the  arms  race 
fanned  up  by  certain  imperialist  circles,  and  the  strengthening  of 
international  security.  It  is  from  these  positions  that  we  conduct 
these  negotiations. 

As  was  emphasized  before,  the  Soviet  Government  hopes  that 
eventually  the  Soviet-American  negotiations  on  this  question  will 
produce  positive  results.2 

It  is  evident  that  the  questions  that  we  discuss  are  not  simple 
ones.  That  is  why  a  constructive  and  businesslike  approach  from 
both  sides  is  all  the  more  important  to  insure  progress  in  this 
matter. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  I  welcome  the  delegation 
of  the  United  States  headed  by  Ambassador  Smith,  its  advisers  and 
staff  members. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  is 
gratified  that  the  negotiations  will  again  take  place  in  Helsinki.  The 
cordiality  and  hospitality  of  this  city  are  widely  known,  which  has 
justly  made  it  a  recognized  place  for  holding  international 
conferences  and  negotiations.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  extend  the  best  wishes  to  the  people  and  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Helsinki  and  all  the  Finnish  people. 
Thank  you. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  at  the  Strategic  Arms 

Limitation  Talks,  November  2,  19701 

Foreign  Minister  Leskinen,  Minister  Semenov,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  American  delegation  for  the  gracious  words 
of  welcome  expressed  by  you,  Mr.  Leskinen,  and  for  the  wishes 
you  have  expressed  for  the  success  of  our  work.  On  behalf  of  my 
delegation,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  and  the 
Government  of  Finland  for  the  hospitality  that  once  again  is  being 
extended  to  the  SALT  delegations.  We  recall  with  pleasure  the 
friendly  and  gracious  cooperation  offered  us  last  year  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  neutral  Finland  and  by  your  charming 
city  of  Helsinki.  We  are  most  grateful. 

*Sec  ante,  p.  164. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov.  23,  1970,  pp.  651-652. 
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On  behalf  of  the  American  delegation,  I  would  like  to  express 
to  Minister  Semenov  and  other  members  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
our  satisfaction  in  resuming  the  common  task  begun  here  last  year 
and  carried  forward  during  the  talks  in  Vienna. 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister,  Minister  Semenov,  1  year  ago  at  the 
opening  of  these  talks,  President  Nixon  said  that  the  U.S.  SALT 
delegation  was  embarking  upon  one  of  the  most  momentous 
negotiations  ever  entrusted  to  an  American  delegation.2  During 
the  past  year,  we  have  been  fully  conscious  ol  the  heavy 
responsibility  placed  upon  us. 

The  nature  of  modem  strategic  weapons  makes  their  limitation 
a  complex  endeavor.  We  have,  however,  during  the  course  of  the 
past  year's  discussions  been  able  to  explore  a  wide  range  of 
questions  relating  to  limiting  both  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
armaments  and  to  increasing  mutual  understanding  of  some  of  the 
issues  involved.  From  our  initial  general  exploratory  discussions 
here  in  Helsinki  last  year,  we  moved  to  more  specific  discussions  in 
Vienna  on  strategic  arms  limitation. 

Today  in  Helsinki  we  resume  the  effort  to  translate  objectives 
which  all  rational  men  must  surely  hold  in  common  into  agreed 
verifiable  arrangements  to  limit  strategic  arms.  The  prize  of  success 
would  not  be  small. 

In  his  address  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  October  23,  President  Nixon  said:  “There  is  no  greater 
contribution  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
together  could  make  than  to  limit  the  world’s  capacity  for 
self-destruction.”3  It  is  the  profound  hope  of  my  Government 
that  in  this  current  session  of  our  talks  significant  progress  will  be 
made  in  fashioning  the  contribution  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  can  make  to  that  end.  A  SALT  agreement  would 
be  a  momentous  contribution  to  international  peace  and 
well-being. 

Wi<n  hard  work  and  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
security  interests  of  each  side,  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  start  in 
the  limitation  of  arms  and  a  redirection  to  more  constructive  ends 
of  some  of  the  resources  and  energies  to  our  societies. 

Let  us  hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  here  in  Finland, 
future  generations  will  pass  a  favorable  judgment  on  our  work. 

Thirty-four  Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty, 

November  6,  I9704 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 5 

Convinced  that  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  ;rms  race  on  the 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  535. 

*  Ante ,  p.  532. 

4  A/C.1/L.523,  Nov.  6,  1970.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Arge..tina,  Austria, 
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sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  reducing  international  tensions  and  strengthening 
friendly  relations  among  States, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  dated  1 1  September  1 970 
(A/8059),6  and  appreciative  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  on  the 
draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,1  attached  to  the 
report, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Commends  the  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Emplacement  of  Nuclear  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
on  the  Sea-bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof, 
the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  resolution; 

2.  Requests  the  depositary  Governments  to  open  the  Treaty  for 
signature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the 
Treaty. 

British  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Committee  of  the 

General  Assembly:  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological) 

Weapons,  November  6, 19701 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2603  B  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 2 

Welcoming  the  work  of  Governments  in  pursuance  o i  that 
resolution  in  acquainting  public  opinion  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use,3 

Noting  the  report  of  the  Director-General  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  on  health  aspects  of  chemical  and  biological  weap¬ 
ons,4 

Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.«.,  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Ireland.  Italy,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nether¬ 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Sudan,  Sweden, 
Tunisia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R..U.K.,  U.S.,  Yugoslavia.  Burma,  Malaysia,  and 
Somalia  later  became  cosponsors.  As  indicated  below,  the  third  preambular  par.  was 
changed  during  the  First  Committee  debate  {post ,  pp.  568-56*9).  The  revised  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  7  {post.  pp.  680-681 ). 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  7 1 5. 

*Ante,  pp,  500-516. 

'Ante,  pp.  475-479. 

1  A/C.1/L.576,  Nov.  6,  1970.  The  draft  resolution  was  not  voted  oo. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  I1. >69,  pp.  717-719. 

'ibid.,  pp.  264-298. 

‘World  Health  Organisation,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons: 
Report  of  o  WHO  Group  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 
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Reaffirming  the  importance  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and 
of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17 
June  1925, 5 

Conscious  of  the  continuing  need  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
Geneva  Protocol  and  to  ensure  its  universal  application, 

Mindful  of  the  conclusion  of  the  report  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  that  the  prospects  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control  and,  hence,  for 
peace  throughout  the  world  would  brighten  significantly  if  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to 
end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals, 

Recognizing  the  importance  which  the  nation.*  of  the  world 
attach  to  the  search  for  effective  measures  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 

1.  Calls  anew  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925,  and  urges 
all  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  or  ratify  the 
Geneva  Protocol; 

2.  Welcomes  the  action  of  a  number  of  States  in  the  course  of 
197C  to  become  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  and,  in  particular, 
the  accession  or  ratification  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Malawi,  Malta  and  Morocco; 

3.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  containing  an  account  of  the 
extensive  discussions  of  all  aspects  of  the  problems  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,6  and  the  number  of  concrete  and  positive 
proposals  put  forward  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  the 
search  for  effective  ways  of  safeguarding  ond  verifying  any 
agreements  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons; 

4.  Takes  note  in  particular  of : 

(a)  The  revised  draft  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Biological  Methods  of  Warfare  (A/8059,  CCD/255/Rev.2)  sub¬ 
mitted  on  18  August  1970  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,7  Lucorporating  an  amendment  suggested  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  prohibitions 
to  cover  toxins8  and  modified  by  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands9 ; 

(b)  The  revised  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacte- 

5 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  764-765. 

*Ante.  pp.  500-516. 

'Ante,  pp.  428432. 

*Ante,  pp  272-273. 

*Ante,  pp.  97-98, 437 
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riological  (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  Such 
Weapons  (A/81 36)  submitted  on  23  October  1970  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  by  Bulgaria,  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics1 0 ; 

(c)  The  memorandum  circulated  in  Geneva  or.  25  August  1970 
by  a  group  of  twelve  States  members  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  (A/8059,  CCD/3 10)1 1  and  the 
important  and  helpful  contributions  made  by  all  delegations  to  the 
Conference; 

(d)  The  useful  working  papers  and  expert  views  put  forward  in 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament; 

5.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  on  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  taking  account  of  the  proposals  referred  to  above; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  all  documents  and 
records  of  the  First  Committee  relating  to  questions  connected 
with  the  problems  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons; 

7.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  piesent  a  report  on  progress  achieved  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  twenty-sixth  session. 

Tripartite  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Committee  of 

the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biologi¬ 
cal)  Weapons,  November  9, 19701 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2454  A  (XXIII)  of  20  December  19682 
and  2603  B  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969,3 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  (A/8059),4 

Noting  that  the  report  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tion  2454  A  (XXIII)  with  the  assistance  of  consultant  experts,  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effect  of 
their  possible  use,5  and  .he  report  of  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  group  of  consultants  on  health  aspects  of  chemical  and 


"Ante,  pp.  533-537. 

1  'Ante,  pp.  453-455. 

’  VC.1/1..527,  Nov.  9,  1970.  The  draft  resolution  was  sponsored  by  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  and  Poland.  It  was  not  voted  on. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

•Ibid  ,  1969,  pp.  717-719. 

•Ante,  pp.  500-516. 

•Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969  pp.  264-298. 
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bacteriological  weapons,6  underline  the  immense  importance  and 
urgency  universally  felt  in  regard  to  reaching  agreement  to  halt  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  to  achieve  their  effective 
elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  weapons, 

Recognizing  that  prospects  of  international  peace  and  security, 
as  well  as  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  would  be 
enhanced  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  were  to  end  and 
if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals, 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  and 
Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  17  June  1925, 7  and  to  ensure  its  universal  appli¬ 
cability, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  year 
of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  and  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925,  several 
countries  have  ratified  or  acceded  to  the  Protocol,  pursuant  to  the 
appeals  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  additional  countries  have 
announced  their  intention  to  do  so. 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  achieving  the  earliest 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 

I 

\.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966® 
and  calls  anew  for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in 
War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonou ,  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Methods  of  Warf  are,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925; 

2.  Invites  all  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  or 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

II 

1 .  Takes  note  of  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bac¬ 
teriological  (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  such 
Weapons  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  delegations  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(document  A/8136)9  and  of  the  draft  Convention  for  the 


•World  Health  Organization,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons: 
Report  eta  WHO  Group  o-  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 

1  Documents  on  Disarm.  ment,  l%9,  pp.  764-765. 

*lbid.,  1966.  pp.  798-799. 

*AnU.  pp.  533-537. 
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Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare  submitted  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  anu  Northern  Ireland  (A/8059, 
CCD/25  S/Rev.2),1 0  as  well  as  other  proposals,  including  the  Joint 
Memorandum  on  the  Question  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Methods  of  Warfare  submitted  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Sweden,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia  (A/8059, 
CCD/310);11 

2.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  on  a  complete 
prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons; 

3.  Considers  that  such  an  agreement  should  provide  for  joint 
and  full  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stock¬ 
piling  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and 
the  exclusion  of  these  means  of  warfare  from  arsenals  of  States 
through  their  destruction  or  diversion  for  peaceful  uses; 

4.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  submit  a  report  on  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problems  of 
the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-sixth 
session; 

5.  Appeals  to  all  States,  pending  agreement  on  a  complete  ban 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to  take  all  the 
necessary  steps  to  facilitate  and  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  such  a  prohibition  and  elimination  of  these  weapons; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  all  documents  and 
records  of  the  First  Committee  relating  to  questions  connected 
with  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Mattel)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  9,  19701 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
brought  the  promise  of  an  era  of  universal  peace  to  a  world 
ravaged  by  conflict  of  unprecedented  violence  and  scope.  How¬ 
ever,  only  a  few  days  later,  as  our  Secretary -General  reminds  us  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  annual  report,  the  explosion  of  the  first 
atomic  bomb  caused  new  anguish  to  arise  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  it  is  under  that  two-fold  sign  that  the  General  Assembly,  in  its 


"Ante,  pp.  428-432. 

1  'Ante,  pp  453-455. 

:  A/C.l/PV.1754,pp.  13-22. 
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first  resolution,  decided  on  disarmament  as  its  first  task.2  We 
know  what  became  of  that  initiative. 

Whatever  be  the  significance  and  the  scope  that  one  attaches  to 
agreements  concluded  since  that  time  in  that  area,  one  fact 
remains:  over  the  same  period  of  time,  mankind,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  has  invented  and  accumulated  more  means  than  it 
requires  to  destroy  the  world  that  it  inhabits  many  times  over,  and 
this  insane  undertaking  is  continuing  under  our  eyes,  costing  the 
international  community  more  resources  than  it  devotes  to 
development. 

We  can  have  very  few  illusions  about  the  future.  The  nuclear 
fact  and  the  division  of  the  world  into  two  camps  have  indeed 
woven  between  the  strategic  and  the  political  situation  in  the 
world,  ties  that  are  so  close,  and  have  created  interests  and 
promoted  attitudes  of  mind  of  such  a  nature  that  the  day  when 
conditions  will  be  propitious  for  the  general  and  complete 
disarmament  that  the  United  Nations  stated  to  be  its  desire  tern 
years  ago  hi  still  far  away.  In  particular,  how  indeed  can  we  expect 
this  day  to  dawn  in  the  near  future  when  China  has  still  not 
resumed  its  place  in  the  world  community  and  that  same 
community  seems  unable  to  put  an  end  to  conflicts  which  today 
are  ^earing  it  asunder.  It  is  quite  obvious,  whatever  be  the 
contribution  i  sincere  effort  at  disarmament  might  make  to  the 
relaxation  of  tension  and  pearc,  that  the  development  of  such  an 
effort  presupposes  a  whole  set  of  political  conditions  have  net  yet 
been  reached. 

However,  the  day  when  those  conditions  will  be  met,  we  must 
still  ensure  that  this  attempt  at  disarmament  is  ready  to  meet  the 
promises  that  are  held  out.  Nov/,  tills  is  something  my  delegation 
doubts,  and  wonders  whether  far  from  being,  as  it  should  be,  an 
attempt  io  change  the  situation  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  effort 
does  not  rather  reflect  that  situation  and  help  to  crystallize  it. 
There,  we  believe,  we  find  food  for  useful  thought  at  this  dawn  of 
the  Disarmament  Decade,  if  it  is  to  live  up  to  the  hopes  placed  in 
it  by  our  Secretary -General  and  most  of  the  delegations. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  United  Nations  had  set  itself  the  task  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  that,  by  an  act  of  irony 
frequent  in  history,  the  task  of  bringing  about  disarmament  took 
the  course  that  we  now  know  and,  deflected  from  the  objective 
that  had  been  so  solemnly  set  for  it,  became  devoted  to  the 
elaboration  of  so-called  partial  or  collateral  measures,  which  were, 
in  fact,  the  implementation  of  a  new  policy  which  has  been  known 
since  that  time  under  the  political  name  of  arms  control.  In  a 
world  considered  tp  be  too  deeply  divided  for  true  disarmament  to 
be  seriously  envisaged,  but  where  the  balance  ot  terror  had  been 
established  between  the  two  great  Powers,  it  was  a  question  of 
acting  in  such  a  way  that  the  balance  would  not  be  upset. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19*5-1 959,  vol.I,  pp.6-7. 
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My  delegation  is  v^ry  much  aware  of  the  immediate  advantages 
that  might  flow  from  such  a  policy.  While  it  cannot  imagine  that 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  would  be  tempted  to  take 
advantage  of  any  possible  nuclear  superiority,  it  recognizes  that 
nothing  could  be  less  propitious  for  the  future  of  mankind  than  a 
breach  of  the  strategic  balance  between  those  two  great  Powers. 
That  is  why  my  country  viewed  sympathetically  the  opening  of 
the  negotiations  at  Helsinki  and  Vienna  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  weapons,  and  sincerely  hopes  that  those  negotiations  will 
meet  with  success. 

But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  policy  of  the  mastery  of 
armaments,  whether  it  is  devoted  to  the  non-proliferation  of 
nucbar  weapons,  to  their  non-dissemination  in  new  environments, 
or  to  ihe  limitation  of  strategic  weapons,  tends  mainly  to  cause 
the  present  situation  to  harden,  and  does  not  constitute  a  step 
towards  true  disarmament?  This  is  so  because,  on  the  contrary,  it 
postulates  that,  in  the  name  of  the  virtues  of  mutual  dissuasion, 
stockpiles  of  armaments  can  be  maintained  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level.  Is  that  really,  as  is  claimed,  a  realistic  policy,  even  if  it  is 
considered -at  least  by  the  two  greatest  Powers-as  the  only  one 
possible  under  present  conditions?  Is  it  not  rather  characteristic  ot 
the  realism  which  the  representative  of  Brazil  described  as  being 
fraught  with  dangers?  For  who  would  doubt  the  precarious  nature 
of  a  balance  that  is  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  technological 
breakthrough,  a  mistake  in  calculation,  even  an  adventurous 
decision,  as  a  monopoly  of  armaments  would  not  necessarily 
ensure  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
sophisticated  weapons. 

Moreover,  ihe  policy  of  armaments  control  adds  to  the  risk  of 
an  unavowed  renunciation  of  nuclear  disarmament  that  of  a 
certain  sharing  of  power  between  the  States  responsible  for  the 
balance-a  sharing  or  distribution  which  Mr.  Maurice  Schumann 
denounced  recently  from  the  rostrum  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  and  which  he  declared  would,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  perpetuate  the  division  of  the  world.3 

It  is  not  the  nuclear  weapon  that  has  brought  about  that 
division,  but  it  helps  to  maintain  it,  as  indeed  it  also  permits 
localized  conventional  conflicts  to  be  prolonged  endlessly.  This  is 
one  more  reason,  together  with  that  of  the  frightful  dangers  which 
it  represents,  for  our  desiring  true  nuclear  disarmament,  something 
my  country  has  been  calling  for  since  1 960.  It  is  that  disarmament 
which,  to  my  delegation,  siili  takes  priority  over  everything  else. 
Let  action  on  it  be  taken-that  is,  let  all  nuclear  Powers,  without 
exception,  agree,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  France,  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  the  weapon  and  to  eliminate  the 
stockpiles,  without  forgetting  the  problem  of  vehicles  and  of 
delivery.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  undertaking  of  general  and 

*A/PV.  1842  (pfovj.  Sept.  18.  1970,  pp.  51-52 
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complete  disarmament  have  its  full  meaning.  Accordingly,  conven¬ 
tional  disarmament  measures,  highly  desirable  heretofore,  but 
which  in  present  circumstances,  could  be  judged  to  be  discrimina¬ 
tory  towards  non-nuclear  Powers,  would  then  be  imposed  without 
doing  umbrage  to  anyone,  as  the  necessary  counter-balance  for  the 
imbalances  which  nuclear  disarmament  might  entail. 

My  delegation  is  in  no  way  unaware  of  the  difficulty  and 
immensity  of  the  task  thus  set  for  us,  but  it  considers  that  nothing 
else  can  provide  a  real  way  out  of  a  situation  unanimously 
denounced  as  dangerous,  the  solution  of  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  be  sought  for  the  time  being  along  lines  which,  despite 
certain  appearances,  rest  on  a  concession  to  the  very  evil  that  we 
want  to  uproot.  If  the  course  that  we  believe  proper  is  adopted, 
then  my  country  would  willingly  renounce  the  nuclear  means  it 
has  provided  itself  for  its  defence,  and  would  work  towards  the 
building  of  a  world  where  security  would  no  longer  rest  on  force. 
Until  these  prospects  open  up,  my  country  can  only  maintain  its 
freedom  of  judgement  vis-a-vis  partial  measures  which,  despite  the 
good  faith  of  their  authors,  only  too  often  threaten  to  constitute 
false  fronts,  leaving  the  impression  that  the  worst  has  been 
avoided,  whereas  only  the  hypothetical  dangers  are  set  aside  in 
principle,  and  the  same  sword  of  Damocles  still  hangs  over  our 
heads.  My  country  cannot  subscribe,  in  particular,  to  any  measures 
which,  in  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  would  compel  it  to  rely  on 
others  in  order  to  ensure  its  own  safety  in  case  of  danger,  thus 
mortgaging  its  own  independence. 

These  conclusions  do  not  lead  my  country  to  remain  indifferent 
to  the  initiatives  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  the  policy 
of  arms  control.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  following  developments 
closely,  even  if  they  do  not  always  seem  to  be  as  important  as  is 
sometimes  claimed.  In  the  absence  of  genuine  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment,  we  have  demonstrated  our  sympathy  for  the  denucleariza¬ 
tion  of  Latin  America,  and  we  gave  assurances  to  its  sponsors  at  a 
time  when  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  was  not  yet  concluded.4  In  the 
General  Assembly,  through  our  representative,  we  have  indicated 
our  intention  to  behave,  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
non-proliferation,  like  the  other  nuclear  Powers  signatories  of  the 
Treaty.5  Our  abstention  was  intended  to  indicate  only  that  there 
might  be  a  grave  danger  if  the  commitment  entered  into  by 
non-nuclear  Powers  were  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  responsibility  of 
the  former  in  regard  to  genuine  disarmament.  We  also  supported 
the  Treaties  on  Antarctica6  and  on  space7,  having  participated  in 
their  negotiation,  and  which  involved  the  well-known  non- 
militarization  clauses. 


4  The  Tlatelolco  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196  7,  pp.  69  ff.  For 
the  French  views,  see  (X3PRJ JJAL/47. 

*  See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  1J943 1 , 46 1 465 . 

•  Ibid,  1945-1959.  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

'Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  3843. 
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I  have  thus  indicated  the  care  with  which  France  has  considered 
the  problem  of  the  non-militarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
question  of  banning  the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  which,  I  would  state,  if  it  should  one  day  receive  a 
favourable  solution,  would  obviously  constitute  a  measure  of 
genuine  disarmament. 

The  ban  upon  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
sea-bed  certainly  constitutes  in  itself  a  praiseworthy  measure 
which,  in  particular,  could  prevent  the  two  great  Powers-which 
are  the  only  ones  that  really  have  the  means  to  do  so-irom 
extending  their  arms  race  to  that  area. 

However,  the  proposed  Treaty8  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  proceeds, 
we  might  recall,  from  the  principle  unanimously  recognized  by  the 
General  Assembly  since  1967,  that  the  sea-bed  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  Yet  it  applies  that  principle  only 
in  part,  while  at  the  same  time  not  taking  sufficient  account,  we 
believe,  of  the  right  of  defence  of  coastal  States  of  the  ocean  floor 
off  their  coasts  (resolution  2340  (XXII)).9 

We  would  be  in  favour  of  a  treaty  which  would  provide  not  for 
the  denuclearization  but  for  the  total  demilitarization  of  the  sea¬ 
bed,  beyond  that  reserved  zone. 

As  for  the  zone  itself  within  which  only  the  coastal  State  would 
have  the  right  to  exercise  its  military  activities  with  a  view  to 
organizing  its  defence  at  its  own  will,  we  believe  that  it  should 
extend  over  the  deep-sea  bottom,  off  its  coasts,  to  a  limit  which 
remains  to  be  defined,  it  being  understood  that  its  width  would 
not  at  any  point  be  less  than  twelve  miles. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  an  agreement  on  the  non- 
militarization  of  the  sea-bed  which  we  could  support.  It  would  still 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  control  measures.  How¬ 
ever,  on  this  point  the  draft  before  us  does  not  satisfy  us  either. 
My  delegation  notes  that,  despite  the  changes  made  in  last  year’s 
draft,1 0  the  present  draft  continues  to  leave  to  national  means  of 
observation  the  business  of  effecting  the  necessary  verification  and 
does  not,  in  conformity  with  the  wish  that  was  generally  expressed 
by  the  international  community,  provide  for  a  genuinely  inter¬ 
national  control  system. 

But  it  is  obviously  a  system  of  that  kind  which  would  also  have 
to  be  applied  to  any  possible  agreement  banning  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

My  country,  which  considers  that  the  ban  on  the  use  of  ,-hese 
weapons  was  satisfactorily  and  definitively  dealt  with  by  the  1925 
Protocol1 1  and  which  can  therefore  only  associate  itself  with  the 
fervent  hope  expressed  by  our  Secretary -General  that  all  States 
concerned  should  accede  to  it  and  fully  accept  its  universal 

* Ante ,  pp.  475-479. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1967,  pp.  727-729. 

"Ibid.,  1969,  pp.  507-509. 

“/&</.,  pp.  764-765. 
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obligations,  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  manufacture  of 
the  weapons  in  question  should  likewise  be  prohibited.  This  was 
made  clear  in  the  reply  which  it  addressed  on  12  [19?]  August 
196812  to  the  Soviet  memorandum  on  disamament  of  1  July  in 
the  same  year.13  We  should,  nevertheless  like  to  state  here  and 
now  that  any  ban  on  manufacture  should  be  the  subject  of  strict 
international  control.  This  obviously  remains  our  view. 

While  not  concealing  from  ourselves  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  my  delegation  does  not  see  how  dissociating  biological 
weapons  from  chemical  weapons  could  facilitate  a  solution.  No 
matter  how  horrible  the  former  mav  be,  a  horror  which  was 
rightly  emphasized  by  the  United  Kingdom  representative,  the  use 
of  the  latter  is  perhaps  more  probable  and  there  would  be  reason 
to  fear,  that  if  they  were  not  dealt  with  together  with  biological 
weapons,  that  any  solution  concerning  them  would  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  delegation  has  noted  with  interest  the 
idea  advanced  by  the  representative  of  Japan  that  experts  might  be 
consulted  on  the  problems  relating  to  the  control  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.14  For  its  part,  my  delegation  would  gladly 
associate  itself  with  any  draft  which  would  ask  the  Secretary- 
General  to  convene  a  group  of  experts  under  his  high  authority,  as 
he  has  done  in  the  past  for  other  studies  involving  disarmament,  to 
prepare  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a  report  on 
all  the  questions  raised  by  the  control  of  a  ban  on  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  The  complexity  and  the 
importance  of  the  problem  require  it  to  be  dealt  with  with  the 
utmost  possible  objectivity,  and  setting  aside  any  particular  draft 
agreement. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  will  guide  my  delegation 
during  the  course  of  the  debate.  If  some  of  these  considerations 
point  to  pessimistic  conclusions  none  betokens  a  lack  of  faith  in 
an  enterprise  whose  definitive  failure  would  render  vain  all  our 
other  efforts  for  peace  and  security.  Unless  we  imagine  man 
consenting  to  his  own  destruction,  this  enterprise  is  bound  to 
succeed  sooner  or  later.  May  we,  nevertheless,  in  ordc  to  hasten 
it,  keeping  in  mind  the  moving  declaration  on  peace  and 
disarmament  that  five  Nobel  prize  winners  have  presented  for  our 
reflection,  achieve  the  change  of  attitude  which  it  requires. 


Peruvian  Amendments  to  the  Thirty-four  Power  Draft  Resolution 
and  the  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  November  10,  19701 

1 .  Amend  the  third  preambular  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

1  *  I  bid  ~  1968,  pp.  584-586. 

"Ibid.  pp.  466-470. 

"Ibid.,  1969.  p.  412. 

1  A/C.  1/1.  .528,  Nov.  10,  1970.  The  thirty-four  power  resolution  and  the  treaty  appear 
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“ Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  general  interest  of  mankind  to 
ensure  that  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes,”. 

Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof 

2.  Preamble 

(a)  Amend  the  first  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

“Recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  general  interest  of  mankind  to 
ensure  that  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are  used  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes,”2 ; 

(b)  Amend  the  second  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

“Considering  that  the  exclusion  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  reduces  international  tensions,  strengthens  friendly 
relations  among  States,  and  helps  +o  preserve  the  marine  environ¬ 
ment  from  the  dangers  of  contamination  by  radio-active  substan¬ 
ces  or  other  agents  of  mass  destruction,”3 ; 

(c)  Delete  the  third  paragraph.4 

3.  Article  Is 

(a)  In  paragraph  1,  second  and  third  lines,  delete  the  words 
“beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  sea-bed  zone  as  defined  in  Article  II”; 

(b)  Delete  paragraph  2; 

(c)  Renumber  paragraph  3  accordingly. 

4.  Article  II 

Delete. 

arre,  pp.  558-559.  On  Nov.  17  the  Mexican  representative  suggested  rephrasing  par.  1  of 
the  Peruvian  amendments  to  read,  “Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the 
reservation  of  the  sea-bod  and  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes”  (post ,  p. 
608).  This  change  was  accepted  by  the  Peruvian,  U.S.,  and  Soviet  representatives  (post, 
pp.  608-610)  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  First  Committee  at  the  same  meeting. 
The  revised  par.  was  incorporated  in  res.  2660  (XXV).  post,  pp.  680681.  As  indicated 
below,  the  other  Peruvia  n  amendments  were  voted  on  in  parts  and  rejected  by  the  First 
Committee  on  Nov.  17. 

'This  subpar.  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  42  to  18,  with  35  abstentions. 

’This  subpar.  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  45  to  14,  with  37  abstentions. 

4This  subpar.  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  47  to  6,  with  37  abstentions. 

‘Pan.  3-6  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  54  to  6,  with  39  abstentions: 

In  favor :  Ecuador,  El  Sthrcdor,  Guyana,  Peru,  Senegal,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania. 

Against :  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada, 
Cw.hoslovakia,  Denmark  Dominican  Republic,  Ethiopia,  Fiji,  Finland,  Greece,  Haiti, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Lesotho,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Malaysia,  Malta,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Nigeria.  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Sudan, 
Sweden,  Syria,  Togo,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  U.K.,  U.S., 
Yugoslavia. 

Abstaining:  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Burundi,  Cambodia,  Cameroon, 
Chad,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  France,  Ghana,  Guatemala, 
Indonesia,  Iran.  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Malawi,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  People's  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Siena  Leone, 
Spain.  Thailand,  Uganda,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Zambia. 
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5.  Article  III 

(a)  Amend  paragraph  1  to  read  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
may  request  verification  through  observation  of  the  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,  provided  that  observation  does 
not  interfere  with  such  activities  and  is  canied  out  with  the 
consent  of  the  coastal  State  concerned  in  respect  of  any  area 
which  is  under  its  jurisdiction.”; 

(b)  In  paragraph  6,  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  replace  the  words 
"‘with  respect  to  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  their 
continental  shelves”  by  the  following:  “in  areas  which  are  under 
their  maritime  jurisdiction.”. 

6.  Article  IV 

In  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  delete  the  words  “including  the 
1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone,”.6 


Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representative  (Diaconescu)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  11,  19701 

The  Romanian  delegation  attaches  all  due  importance  to  the 
present  debate  on  disarmament,  the  first  on  this  subject  since  the 
adoption  during  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  of  the  impo’iant  Declaration  in  which  all  Governments 
are  called  upon 

. . .  to  renew  thei*  determination  to  make  concrete  progress  towards  the  elimination  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  achievement  of  the  final  goal -general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  effective  international  control.* 

Among  the  problems  now  under  discussion  in  this  Committee, 
we  should  like  to  devote  our  statement  today  to  the  question  of 
the  “Economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  armaments  race 
and  its  extremely  harmful  effects  on  world  peace  and  security”,  an 
item  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  present  session  on  the  proposal 
of  Romania. 

That  approach  is  based  on  the  conviction,  expressed  in  the 
explanatory  memorandum  submitted  by  my  country,  that  thor¬ 
ough  consideration-with  the  wide  participation  of  States-of  ail 
aspects  o.  the  complex  phenomenon  of  the  armaments  race,  as 
well  as  cf  all  its  consequences,  would  facilitate  a  better  under- 


‘15  US'i  1606. 

1  A/C.  1/PV.1756,  pp.  4-21. 

1  A/RFS/2627(XXV),Oct.  24.  1970. 
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standing  and  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  increase  in  armaments  at  all  levels  and  of  the  great  dangers 
with  which  it  is  fraught,  and  would  make  it  possible  to  draw 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  which  practical  measures  could  be 
devised  to  slow  down  and  halt  this  senseless  competition  without 
any  further  delay. 

In  the  constructive  spirit  that  marks  Romania’s  participation  in 
the  international  disarmament  efforts,  we  regard  the  debate  on 
this  item  as  a  means  of  encouraging  a  serious,  concrete  and 
responsible  analysis  of  the  present  stage  and  the  dynamics  of  the 
arms  race  and,  through  comparison,  of  the  results  achieved  during 
the  disarmament  negotiations,  in  order  to  highlight  the  urgent 
tasks  in  this  field  facing  the  United  Nations,  the  Geneva 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  all  States  and,  above  all,  to 
decide  on  which  practical  measures  must  be  negotiated  without 
delay.  Once  identified,  those  measures  will  have  to  be  put  into 
force  and  translated,  step  by  step,  into  reality  through  the 
persevering  efforts  of  all  States. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  same  spirit  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  statements  made  by  a  considerable  number  of  delegations  at 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Further  contributions  in  this 
regard  will  undoubtedly  be  forthcoming  from  many  representa¬ 
tives  who  intend  to  speak  in  the  debates  in  our  Committee. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  lact 
world  war,  we  notice  one  fact  which  has  often  been  pointed  out 
elsewhere  in  this  body,  namely,  that,  whereas  negotiations  on 
disarmament  have  led  to  partial  agreements,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  and  which  we  fully  appreciate,  the  arms  race  has 
nevertheless  continued  to  grow,  presenting  today  the  image  of  a 
world  in  which  weapons  of  all  kinds -nuclear,  chemical-bacterio¬ 
logical  and  conventional— have  been  accumulated  in  gigantic 
stockpiles  whose  destructive  capacity  exceeds  by  several  times  the 
force  required  for  the  complete  annihilation  of  mankind.  And  yet, 
the  military  competition  continues  to  intensify,  with  far-reaching 
adverse  consequences  for  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
peoples,  for  their  peace  and  security. 

Referring  to  the  effects  of  armaments,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  Romania,  Nicolae  Ceausescu,  stated  recently 
during  the  commemorative  session  of  the  General  Assembly: 

The  arms  race  has  assumed  huge  proportions.  Military  expenditure  has  exceeded 
$200,000  million  annually,  producing  a  deeply  harmful  effect  on  the  economic  and 
social  progress  and  on  the  levels  of  living  of  many  peoples.  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  serious 
danger  to  the  very  future  of  mankind.  Under  the  circumstance  s,  we  believe  that  it  is  both 
imperative  and  urgent  for  the  United  Nations  and  all  States  to  take  most  resolute  action 
to  achieve  general  disarmament  and,  first  and  foremost,  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  United  Nations,  the  leaders  of  all  States  and  all  statesmen  bear  a  very  heavy 
responsibility  towards  mankind,  towards  the  future  of  human  civilization,  to  free  the 
world  from  the  burden  of  armaments  and  the  nightmare  of  an  atomic  war.* 


’  A/PV.  1872  <prov.),pp.  52-55. 
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In  the  economic  and  social  field,  the  arms  race  constantly 
exercises  deeply  harmful  effects,  seriously  jeopardizing  the  efforts 
made  towards  progress  and  the  well-being  of  all  nations,  great  or 
small,  developing  or  developed,  rich  or  poor.  Absorbing  a 
considerable  part  of  mankind’s  wealth,  of  its  material  and  human 
resources,  which  it  needs  so  badly,  the  arms  race  is  one  of  the 
burdens  which  weighs  most  heavily  on  the  whole  of  mankind. 

According  to  statistics,  $4  trillion  has  been  wasted  for  military 
purposes  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  until  the  end  of  the 
last  decade.  If  this  enormous  sum  had  been  spent  for  peaceful 
ends,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  nutrition  needs  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  world  over  the  same  period. 

What  strikes  us  as  particularly  disquieting  is  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  massive  increase  in  military 
expenditure  both  as  regards  the  annual  amount  spent  and  in  the 
annual  rate  of  growth.  This  is  eloquently  illustrated  by  the 
comparative  analysis  of  the  increase  in  military  expenditure, 
undertaken  by  the  agency  for  the  control  of  armaments  and 
disarmament,4  as  well  as  by  other  institutes  doing  similar  research 
in  various  States.  Thus  the  figures  show  th  A  military  allocations 
have  increased  from  $139,000  million  in  1964  to  $200,000 
million  in  1969,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  exceeded 
in  1970.  This  means  that,  in  a  period  of  six  years,  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars  has  been  spent  for  arms  and  armed  forces. 

According  to  the  same  sources,  the  sum  mentioned  represents 
the  equivalent  of  the  income  for  two  years  of  ninety-three  States 
of  the  world  in  the  process  of  development,  with  populations  of 
more  than  2,500  million. 

The  tendency  of  military  budgets  to  increase,  during  the  period 
to  which  we  are  referring,  has  followed  closely  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  in  the  world  product.  For  example,  whereas  the  annual 
increase  in  military  expenditure  over  the  period  under  review  was 
about  7  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  world  product  in  creased  by  an 
average  of  about  9  per  cent. 

The  ratio  between  world  military  expenditures  and  the  sums 
allocated  for  international  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  developing 
coin  tries  reveals  a  completely  anomalous  situation. 

Thus,  the  aid  recently  granted  to  the  developing  countries  is 
estimated  at  about  $8,000  million  per  year.  This  surn  represents 
less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
developed  countries  and  about  6  per  cent  of  their  military 
bu  Igets.  Per  capita  economic  assistance  furnished  by  the  industri¬ 
alized  countries,  is  about  $8.00,  while  the  military  expenditures  are 
twenty-one  times  more,  or  $  170.00  per  inhabitant 

On  another  level,  the  sums  allocated  by  Governments  for 
arnaments  are  equivalent  to  or  even  greater  than  the  funds 


*  See  post,  pp  733-746. 
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allocated  to  such  important  fields  as  education  and  medical 
assistance. 

Thus,  the  world  military  budget  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
years  has  swallowed  up  as  much  money  as  all  the  Governments 
have  spent  on  all  forms  of  public  education  and  medical  care.  One 
example  seems  to  us  to  be  eloquent  in  this  regard.  States  now  allot 
an  average  of  $100  for  the  education  of  one  of  the  approximately 
1,000  million  young  people  of  school  age,  while  the  average 
annual  cost  for  a  young  man  in  military  uniform  is  about  $7,800, 
or  seventy-eight  times  as  much. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  experts  from  an  analysis  of  the 
figures  concerning  the  level  of  armament  are  revealing.  They  show 
that  the  diversion  of  resources  to  military  purposes  has  increased 
at  a  rate  which  is  close  to  that  of  the  increase  in  world  production 
capacity,  a  considerable  part  of  the  world’s  national  revenue  over 
this  past  six  years  has  been  squandered  on  massive  military 
expenditure-hence,  unproductive  expenditure— which  is  the; 
being  diverted  away  from  the  urgent  needs  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment-the  per  capita  burden  of  military  expenditure  has  increased 
still  further  over  the  past  six  years. 

Long-term  scientific  forecasts  warn  that  unless  energetic  steps 
are  taken  without  delay  to  halt  the  arms  race,  and  to  achieve 
disarmament,  there  is  the  danger  that  military  expenditure  will 
swallow  another  $2,500,000  million  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
decade  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
Disarmament  Decade. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  which  is  marked  by  a  vigorous 
affirmation  of  the  right  of  nations  to  a  life  of  freedom  and  dignity, 
the  multilateral  economic  and  social  advance  of  all  peoples  is  an 
imperative  of  progress  and  an  essential  requirement  of  world 
peace.  The  efforts  to  attain  this  major  objective,  which  requires 
the  mobilization  of  all  energies  and  resources  throughout  the 
world,  are  nevertheless  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  mankind  that  the  arms  race  diverts  from  the  sphere  of 
peaceful  applications  and  from  the  pressing  needs  of  development, 
to  be  wasted  for  the  purposes  of  producing  and  improving  means 
of  destruction. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  waste  of  material  resources, 
armaments  and  preparations  for  war  absorb  a  human  potential 
which  is  as  vast  as  it  is  precious:  immense  intellectual  resources 
die  diverted  from  the  constructive  sphere,  tens  of  thousands  of 
scientists  and  research  workers,  specialists  and  highly  qualified 
technicians  who,  systematically  caught  and  drawn  into  the 
military  machinery,  are  prevented  from  putting  their  intelligence 
and  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  material  and  spiritual  progress 
of  society  and  its  well-being. 

All  thJ:  is  going  on  at  a  time  when  a  good  number  of  peoples  in 
different  latitudes  and  different  parts  of  the  world  suffer  poverty 
and  are  acquainted  with  malnutrition,  when  whole  areas  of  the 
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planet  are  in  a  state  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  underdevelop¬ 
ment,  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  civilization  in  this  century  which 
has  seen  the  conquest  of  outer  space  and  the  submarine  regions. 

Great  gulfs  separate  peoples  whose  coexistence  in  the  same  age 
is  chronological  only. 

The  fact  that  large  quantities  of  goods  and  valuable  knowledge 
continue  to  be  Jwerted  for  military  purposes  is  having  a  more  and 
more  adverse  effect  on  the  economic  and  social  life  of  all  States, 
doubly  injuring  in  the  first  place  the  developing  countries  where 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  and  material  and  financial 
resources  is  most  felt. 

Oil  the  one  hand,  many  States  are  obliged  in  present  interna¬ 
tional  circumstances  to  increase  their  national  efforts  In  the 
military  sphere;  on  the  other,  the  increase  in  the  military  budgets 
of  the  industrialized  States  reduces  the  international  assistance 
granted  to  the  developing  countries.  What  could  be  more 
revealing  than  the  fact  that  while  truly  astronomical  sums  are 
spent  on  arms  and  armies,  the  mod  st  objectives  of  the  first 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  have  not  been  attained? 

The  freezing  and  reduction  of  States’  military  budgets-a 
proposal  put  forward  this  year  by  Romania  in  the  Geneva 
Committe^-a  halt  to  the  arms  race  and  the  gradual  progress 
towards  disarmament  would  help  to  make  considerable  material, 
financial  and  human  resources  available  which  could  serve  the 
interests  of  the  various  peoples  and  help  the  developing  countries 
effectively  to  undertake  development  efforts.  This  problem  arises 
with  particular  urgency  in  the  context  of  the  development  strategy 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  these  social  effects,  the  present-day 
aims  race  is  a  factor  which  has  a  disastrous  influence  on  nations.  It 
may  be  stated  without  fear  of  error  that  there  is  almost  no  area  of 
social  life  on  which  the  military  competition  has  not  left  a  deep 
mark.  It  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  peaceful  application  of  the 
conquests  of  science  and  technology  and  on  education  and 
culture,  preventing  broad  access  to  the  results  of  scientific  and 
technological  research. 

The  maintenance  ot  a  war  psychosis  by  imperialist  circles  and 
by  arms  programmes,  with  everything  that  implies  in  the  way  of 
material  and  intellectual  tribute,  as  well  as  the  prolonged  state  of 
insecurity  created  by  the  grave  threats  involved  in  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  ever  greater  means  of  destruction— and  particularly 
weapons  of  mass  destruction -directly  affect  not  only  the  welfare 
of  peoples  but  also  their  tranquility  and  security,  thus  preventing 
them  from  devoting  their  full  creative  energies  to  the  attainment 
of  their  legitimate  aspirations  to  peace  and  process.  The  arms  race 
has  a  direct  influence  on  the  young  generation  which  is  inspired  by 
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the  desire  to  build  a  worid  in  which  men,  delivered  from  the 
spectre  of  war,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  fully  the  fruits  of  modem 
civilization. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  where  the  conquest  of  science  and 
technology  constitute  not  only  a  powerful  incentive  to  economic 
and  social  progress  but  at  the  same  time  a  source  of  improvement 
of  the  existing  arsenals  and  the  development  of  new  types  of 
weapons,  the  modem  arms  race  must  be  analysed  with  particular 
attention  also  from  this  angle,  for  it  is  the  only  one  which  can 
project  the  real  dimensions  of  its  negative  consequents  in  the 
long  temi,  and  underline  the  disarmament  measures  which  should 
receive  priority. 

Unless  energetic  steps  are  taken  to  stem  and  halt  the  arms  race, 
it  is  today  and  will  be  also  the  more  so  tomorrow  a  qualitative 
competition  par  excellence. 

As  the  history  of  recent  decades  attests,  every  new  scientific 
discovery,  from  the  fission  and  fusion  of  the  atom  to  progress  in 
chemistry,  biology  and  radiology  or  the  development  of  lasers,  has 
been  or  is  about  to  be  used  for  the  production  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  such  as  nuclear,  chemical,  biological  or  radiological 
devices,  the  military  use  of  lasers  and  so  on. 

Further  spectacular  developments,  we  are  told  by  scientists,  are 
to  be  expected  in  the  decades  ahead  because,  impelled  by  research 
and  the  technology  which  is  fostered  by  the  revolution  in 
materials  and  in  the  technology  of  production,  armaments  are 
likely  to  reach  proportions  still  difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
grasp. 

The  effective  remedy  is  to  tackle  without  dday,  animated  by  a 
determination  to  reach  lasting  agreements,  the  problems  posed  by 
the  arms  race  and,  in  the  first  instance,  nuclear  arms  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  this  competition  in  its  present 
phase  and  to  erect  a  solid  barrier  which  can  prevent  further 
military  developments  which  contain  the  seeds  of  possible  global 
conflagrations  with  all  their  unforseeable  consequences. 

The  acceleration  of  the  disarmament  negotiations  and  the 
increase  of  their  effectiveness  until  they  overtake  the  arms  race 
itself  is  the  best  alternative  in  this  regard. 

A  simiiai  treatment  is  required  for  conventional  weapons, 
whose  manufacture  and  substantial  improvement  account  for  over 
half  of  total  world  military  expenditures  while  at  the  same  time 
serving  as  the  tools  of  many  local  conflicts,  involving  the  danger  of 
wider  wars. 

The  extremely  harmful  effects  of  the  arms  race  on  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world  constitute  another  facet  of  the  problems 
submitted  by  Romania  for  debate  at  this  session,  and  they  should 
be  considered  with  the  same  attention  as  the  economic  and  social 
effects. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  arms  race,  although  absorbing  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wealth  of  mankind,  does  nothing  to 
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increase  its  security,  nor  does  it  strengthen  world  peace.  Never, 
and  particularly  not  in  present  conditions,  has  the  accumulation  of 
armaments  solved  the  problems  of  national  or  international 
security.  On  the  contrary,  it  represents  a  factor  of  tension  and 
mistrust  in  inter-State  relations,  giving  rise  in  turn  to  measures  of 
armament  on  the  part  of  other  States  and  to  counter  measures 
which  in  the  final  analysis  lead  to  a  chain  reaction,  to  the 
ever-rising  spiral  of  armaments. 

Similarly,  and  for  symmetrical  reasons,  the  arms  race  cannot 
strengthen  peace,  since  the  accumulation  and  improvement  of  ever 
greater  military  arsenals  themselves  offer  the  necessary  instrument 
f^-  breaching  the  peace.  It  is  a  broadly  recognized  truth  that 
comprehensive  security  and  lasting  peace  cannot  be  based  on  force 
and  the  instruments  used  to  apply  it,  namely,  weapons,  but  rather 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  on  a  halt  to  the 
arms  race  and  on  disarmament,  on  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  international  relations  resting  not  upon  the  precarious  balance 
of  force  but  on  the  rules  of  international  law  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  strict  respect,  by  all  States  and  towards  all  States,  for 
national  independence  and  sovereignty,  equality  of  rights,  non¬ 
interference  in  domestic  affairs  and  mutual  advantage, 

The  struggle  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve 
disarmament  is  an  integral  part  of  the  struggle  waged  by  peoples 
for  independence  and  sovereignty,  to  ensure  respect  for  their  right 
freely  to  decide  their  own  destiny,  for  peace  and  security,  for 
economic  and  social  progress. 

The  adoption  of  measures  to  stop  the  arms  race  and 
effective  steps  towards  disarmament  and  the  conversion  for 
peaceful  purposes  of  the  resources  and  energies  spent  on 
armaments,  «re  therefore  measures  which  are  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  tundamentai  interests  of  all  nations  of  the  world 
jointly  and  severally. 

Before  concluding  this  statement,  my  delegation  would  like 
to  express  the  conviction  that  favourable  conditions  exist  so 
that  following  a  thorough  debate  on  the  effects  of  the  arms 
r*.ce,  and  with  the  broad  participation  of  States,  the  General 
Assembly  can  recommend  certain  practical  actions  to  help 
mobilise  efforts  and  the  determination  of  international  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  effective  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  and  to  achieve  concrete  steps  towards  general 
disarmament  and,  in  the  first  instance,  nuclear  disarmament. 

In  our  opinion,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  decision  to  be 
adopted  by  die  General  Assembly  should  clearly  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tions  into  which  the  efforts  of  governments  and  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  should  be  channelled  in  order  iO  attain  those  objectives. 

Particularly  useful  would  be  the  preparation  by  an  inter¬ 
national  group  of  highly  competent  experts,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  of  a  thorough 
report  on  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arms 
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race  and  of  the  vast  military  expenditures  on  the  world  scale. 

In  this  regard  we  should  like  to  recall  the  valuable  proposal 
contained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  Work  of  the  Organization: 

Finally,  in  order  that  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  world  may  be  more 
fully  informed  and  may  better  understand  the  issues  and  problems  related  to  the 
continuing  arms  race,  1  would  propose  that  a  comprehensive  international  expert 
study  be  undertaken  of  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arms  race  and 
massive  military  expenditures.  Such  a  study,  which  would  complement  a  similar 
study  carried  out  in  1962,  could  delineate  the  implications  and  evaluate  the  effects 
on  nations  and  on  economies  of  the  growing  stockpiles  of  armaments  and  the 
increasing  volume  of  resources  being  diverted  from  peaceful  to  military  purposes.  It 
would  help  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  for 
reordering  both  national  and  international  priorities  in  the  decade  ahead. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  Disarmament  Decade  and  of  the  second  quarter-century 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  appeal  to  the  Member  States  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  Charter  objectives  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security  with  ‘the  least  diversion  for  armaments 
of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources'.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  cannot  move  away  from  the  abyss  of  self-destruction  and  fulfil  the 
urgent  social  tasks  facing  the  rich  and  poor  countries  alike,  unless  they  put  an  e?rly 
end  to  the  malignancy  of  the  arms  race,  both  nuclear  and  conventional. 

If  significant  progress  towards  disarmament  is  to  be  made,  Governments  must  put 
aside  suspicion  and  mistrust  and  approach  this  subject  in  a  new  spirit.  The 
Disarmament  Decade  offers  opportunities  to  speed  up  the  momentum  of  the 
agreements  achieved  during  the  1960s  and  to  utilize  human  creativity  and  economic 
resources  so  that  science  and  technology  will  become  a  universal  boon  and  not  a 
bane.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  resolve  to  move  ahead  in  planning  specific  steps 
towards  the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  they  can  succeed  in  creating 
a  secure  and  better  world  for  all  mankind* 

The  thorough  consideration,  correlation  and  synthesis  of 
considerations,  suggestions  and  proposals  of  delegations  taking 
part  in  the  present  debate,  and  thorough  study  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  arms  race  on  the  economic  and  social  levels 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world,  we  believe,  constitute 
a  positive  premise  in  that  regard.  The  study  advocated,  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  would  bring  the  consequences— both  far-reaching  and 
grave~of  the  arms  race  to  the  attention  of  States  Members  of 
the  Organization,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  concerted 
measures  to  lighten  the  burden  and  reduce  the  danger  to 
mankind  of  the  arms  race. 

For  its  part,  my  delegation  is  consulting  with  the  dele¬ 
gations  of  other  interested  States  with  a  view  to  submitting  a 
joint  draft  resolution  on  the  question.  We  express  the  hope 
thai  the  idea  of  this  study,  which  has  been  supported  by 
other  delegations  in  this  debate,  will  enjoy  broad  support  from 
Member  States. 


‘  General  Assembly  Official  Records  :  Twenty -fifth  Session.  Supplement  No.  I A 
(A/8001/Add.  U.  p.  4. 
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Philippine  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  Second  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  Disarmament,  November  12,  19701 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1516  (XV),2  1837  (XVII),3  1931 
(XVIII)4  and  2387  (XXIII)5  on  the  conversion  to  peaceful  needs 
of  the  resources  released  by  disarmament,  resolutions  2526 
(XXIV)  on  a  day  for  peace6  and  2602  E  (XXIV)  declaring  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  as  a  Disarmament  Decade,7  and  also 
Economic  and  Social  Council  resolutions  891  (XXXIV),8  982 
(XXXVI)9  and  1026  (XXXVII)10  on  the  economic  and  sociai 
consequences  of  disarmament, 

Recalling  the  report  of  the  consultative  group  on  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament1 1  and  the  various  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  on  national  studies  of  the  subject,1 2 
Aware  that  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament 
would  release  substantial  resources  which  could  be  utilized  for 
accelerating  economic  and  social  development  in  general  and  in 
the  developing  countries  in  particular, 

Encouraged  that  the  super  powers  have  at  least  given  tangible 
signs  of  recognizing  that  it  is  in  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  entire  world,  to  prevent  what  might  become  an 
uncontrollable  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

Recalling  further  that  the  International  Development  Strategy 
for  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade  has  called  for 
a  close  link  between  the  Disarmament  Decade  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade, 

Recognizing  likewise  the  importance  of  adopting  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  that  the  link  between  the  Disarmament  Decade 
and  the  Second  Development  Decade  shall  be  fully  understood 
and  utilized  in  as  practical  and  comprehensive  a  manner  as 
possible, 


1  A/C.2/L.1124,  Nov.  12,  1970.  Colombia  latex  joined  the  Philippines  as  cosponsor. 
On  Nov.  19,  1970,  the  two  countries  tabled  a  revised  version,  which  the  Central  African 
Republic  and  Cyprus  cosponsored  on  Nov.  23  (A/C.2/L.1 124/Rev.l).  After  further 
changes,  the  resolution  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  1 1  {post ,  pp. 
693-695.). 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  I960,  pp.  368-369. 

'[bid.,  1962,  vol.  II,  pp.  1236-1238. 

*lbid.,  1963,  pp.  638-640. 

'Ibid..  1968,  p.  727. 

'General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  30 
(A/7630),  pp.  32-33. 

’ Documents  On  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  7 1 3-7 15 . 

*lbid„  1962.  vol.  II,  pp.  697-699. 

*lbid.,  1963.  pp.  279-281. 

1  °/ba/.,  1964,  pp.  326-327- 
"fbid.,  1962.  vol.  I,pp.  42-48, 

■'Ibid.,  1964,  pp.  256-275;  ibid.,  1965,  pp,  165-168;  Economic  and  So<3&!  Council 
Official  Records:  Forty-firs'  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda  Item  32  (E/415?);  Documents  on 
Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  220-221. 
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1.  Requests  the  Secretary -General,  in  consultation  with  such 
advisers  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  designate: 

(a)  To  prepare  a  plan  of  action  for  the  guidance  of  Member 
States,  the  specialized  agencies  and/or  organizations  in  the  United 
Nations  family,  the  regional  economic  commissions  and  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Office  in  Beirut,  as  well  as 
non-governmental  organizations  concerned,  in  order  to  establish 
the  link  between  the  Disarmament  Decade  and  the  Second  United 
Nations  Development  Decade; 

(b)  To  propose  measures  for  the  mobilization  of  world  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  link  between  disarmament  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  thus  encourage  intensified  negotiations  towards  disarma¬ 
ment  and/or  limitations  of  arms  under  effective  international 
control; 

(c)  To  formulate  proposals  which  could  lead  to  the  effective 
use,  for  the  social  and  economic  development  of  developing 
countries,  of  an  appropriate  share  of  the  resources  that  are 
released  by  disarmament; 

2.  Requests  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  members  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  regional  economic  commissions  and  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Office  in  Beirut  and  non-governmental 
organizations  concerned  to  submit  to  the  Secretary-General  their 
comments  and  recommendations  on  the  matters  indicated  in 
paragraph  1  above; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  report  hereon  in 
time  for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  first 
bienniai  review  of  the  implementation  of  the  International 
Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade  to  be  made  in  1973. 

Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Additional  Protocol 

II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 

America,  November  12,  1970 1 

My  statement  today  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  item  93  of  the 
agenda  concerning  the  signature  and  ratification  of  Additional 
Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tiatelolco).2  My  statement  is  also 
intended  to  fulfil  the  very  honourable  duty  of  formally  submitting 
the  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.522,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  following  eighteen  delegations:  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Colom- 


'  A/CM /PV.  1758,  pp.  3-15. 

1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  69-83. 
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bia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Trinidad  and  Tobago*  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.3 
Seventeen  of  these  delegations  are  listed  in  the  draft  and  the 
delegation  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  later  joined  as  a  co-sponsor. 

The  scope  of  this  draft  resolution,  the  contents  of  which,  1 
think,  are  self-explanatory,  and  the  fact  that  some  days  have 
already  elapsed  since  it  was  first  circulated-which  no  doubt  has 
made  it  easier  for  members  of  the  Committee  to  consider  it 
carefully -will  allow  me  to  limit  my  statement  merely  to  stressing 
some  aspects  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  examination  of 
the  subject. 

I  shall  begin  by  recalling  that  there  does  exist  at  present  a 
nuclear-free  zone,  subject  to  a  regime  of  the  total  absence  of  such 
instruments  of  mass  destruction,  guaranteed  by  an  effective 
international  control  system.  That  region-the  first  to  include 
densely  populated  territories-covers  an  increasingly  large  area 
which  is  at  present  about  6,600,000  square  kilometres  and  whose 
population  is  approximately  1 17,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  existence  of  this  zone  was  made  possible  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America-or  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco- which  in  itself  was  the 
fruit  of  generous  and  persevering  initiatives  and  efforts  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  that  from  the  outset  received 
encouragement  and  support  from  the  United  Nations  and  from  the 
Secretary-General. 

Tin  Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  (OPANAL)  was  duly  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  has  been  in  operation  since  2 
September  1 969  when  the  first  sessions  of  its  supreme  organ,  the 
General  Conference,  began. 

From  the  very  moment  when  file  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  was 
approved,  widest  praise  was  heaped  on  the  document  by  a  number 
of  outstanding  personalities  all  over  the  world  and  the  Treaty  was 
welcomed  enthusiastically  at  all  international  meetings  dealing 
with  matter,  of  disarmament.  A  mere  forty  days  after  the  Treaty 
was  opened  for  signature  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  welcomed  the  document  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
beginning  of  its  1967  session  on  21  February  of  that  year.  It  was 
then  that  the  privilege  fell  to  me  of  formally  presenting  the 
instrument  in  fulfilment  of  the  mandate  from  the  Preparatory 
Commission.4 

In  the  debates  in  the  First  Committee  during  October  and 
November  of  1967 -in  which  representatives  of  forty-six  States  of 
the  most  varied  geographical  2ones  participated,  States  that 
followed  different  political  ideologies  and  economic  systems-the 

5  Identical  with  res.  2666  (XXV),  post,  pp.  689-691. 

*See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967.  pp.  99-103. 
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greatest  praise  was  expressed  regarding  the  work  that  had  been 
carried  out  successfully  by  the  Latin  American  States.  At  that 
time  the  Treaty  was  referred  to  as  “an  outstanding  Latin  American 
contribution’’,  “a  notable  feat”,  “an  unprecedented  example”, 
“extremely  important  pioneer  work  in  disarmament”  and  “of 
exceptional  success  in  the  field  of  nuclear-weapon  control”. 

In  the  verbatim  records  of  this  Committee  I  found  that  it  was 
said  that  the  Treaty  was  “a  historic  event  that  stresses  the  fact  that 
man  is  beginning  to  think  of  the  survival  of  the  human  race”  and 
that  it  was  “a  bold  step  at  a  time  when  man  is  seriously  concerned 
over  his  future”.  It  was  stated  that  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
“have  given  the  world  a  glorious  and  outstanding  example  of  how, 
once  a  decision  exists,  concrete  steps  towards  peace  can  be  taken”; 
that  th»-  Treaty  implies  “an  achievement  that,  because  of  its 
importance,  goes  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Latin  American 
continent”;  that  it  offers  “an  incomparable  experience  for  all 
countries  that  see  in  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  an 
effective  way  of  strengthening  international  peace  and  security”; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  “the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  has  significance  beyond  the  present:  it  is  a  historic 
milestone  since,  for  the  first  time,  nuclear-free  zones  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  highly  populated  regions”. 

As  a  happy  culmination  of  the  debates  on  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  without  a 
negative  vote,  approved  resolution  2286  (XXII)  in  which,  after 
having  expressed  its  “special  pleasure”  at  the  signing  of  the  Treaty, 
proclaimed  that  the  Treaty: 

“constitutes  an  event  of  historic  significance  in  the  efforts  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  promote 
international  peace  and  security  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
establishes  the  right  of  Latin  American  countries  to  use  nuclear 
energy  for  demonstrated  peaceful  purposes  in  order  to  accelerate 
economic  and  social  development  of  their  peoples”.5 

Similar  praise  was  lavished  on  the  Treaty  at  later  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  at  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  and  also  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States  which  met  in  Geneva  in  1968  and  which,  on  27  September 
1968,  adopted  a  resolution  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
“establishment  of  nuclear-weapon-free  zones”  and  which  also 
speaks  of  the  Treaty  in  very  favourable  terms.6 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  on  12  February 
1967,  when  the  Treaty  was  approved,  stated: 

“The  nations  of  Latin  America  i  n,  with  ampie  justification,  take 
pride  in  what  they  have  wrought  by  their  own  initiative  and 
through  their  own  efforts”.7 

*  [bid  .  pp.  620-621 . 

'Ibid ,  1968,  pp.  672-674. 

7U.N.  press  release  SG/SM/661,  Feb.  13,  1967. 
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He  also  stressed  the  importance  that  he,  personally,  attributes  to  it 
by  being  present  himself  at  the  inauguration  of  the  General 
Conference  of  OPANAL  in  September  last  year.  In  the  statement 
he  made  at  that  time  he  said: 

“In  a  world  that  all  too  often  seems  dark  and  foreboding,  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  will  shine  as  a  beacon  of  light. ... 

‘The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  preceded  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  by  more  than  a  year  and  exceeds 
it  in  the  scope  of  its  prohibitions  and  its  control  features  . . .  [The 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco]  will  provide  an  example  and  a  precedent  for 
the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.”8 

The  Director-General  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  Dr.  Sigvard  Eldund,  when  speaking  at  that  same  opening 
ceremony  of  the  General  Conference  of  OPANAL  stated: 

“The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  can  be  considered  the  first  multi¬ 
lateral  Treaty  in  nuclear  disarmament  which  provides  for  an 
institutionalized  and  international  system  of  control  and  as  such, 
represents  a  decisive  step  towards  the  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  international  safeguards.”9 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  would  have  appeared  most  natural 
and  perfectly  justified  were  the  Treaty  to  have  received  spontan¬ 
eous  and  immediate  co-operation  from  all  nuclear  Powers  that  the 
General  Assembly  had  called  on  since  the  initiation  of  the  studies 
and  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  Treaty  in 
resolution  1911  (XVHI),  adopted  in  November  1963. 10  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  facts  have  been  very  different. 

Obviously.  fhe  Treaty  does  enjoy  autonomous  existence  and 
full  force  for  Slates  parties,  even  if  it  did  nof  receive  the  support 
of  some,  or  even  the  majority,  of  tne  nud  x  Powers.  But,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  for  greater  effectiveness  all  the  nuclear 
Powers  should  co-operate  in  the  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 
And,  as  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  staled  in  their  resolution  P 
of  27  September  1968: 

“for  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  r*nv  Treaty  establishing  a 
nuclear  weapon-free  zone,  the  co-operation  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  is  necessary  and  that  such  co-operation  should  take  the 
form  of  commitments  likewise  undertaken  in  a  formal  interna¬ 
tional  instrument  which  is  legally  binding, ^such  as  a  treaty, 
convention  or  protocol.”1 1 

It  is  doubtless  for  that  reason  that  the  Preparatory  Committee, 
when  drafting  the  Treaty,  at  the  same  time  drafted  an  additional 

VA/7681, Sept.  23,  1969.  p.  78,  79. 

*lbkl..  p.  82 

1  9 Dtxufnenti  on  Disarfrwmcnt,  196  j,  pp.  628-629. 

"Ibid..  1968,  p.  673. 
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protocol,  Additional  Protocol  II,  which  was  intended  to  lead  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  to  agree  to  the  following  commitments: 

“(a)  To  respect,  ‘in  ail  its  express  aims  and  provisions’,  the 
‘statute  of  denuclearization  of  Latin  America  in  respect  of  warlike 
purposes,  as  defined,  delimited  and  set  forth’  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco; 

“(b)  ‘Not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  performance  of  acts 
involving  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  1  of  the  Treaty  in 
the  territories  to  which  the  Treaty  applies’;  and 

“(c)  ‘Not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
Contracting  Parties  of  the  Treaty’, . .  .’’1 2 

These  commitments  are  far  from  being  burdensome  and 
obviously  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  in  any  way  departs  from 
the  general  obligations  flowing  from  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  which  all  Members  of  the  Organization  have  solemnly 
committed  themselves  to  abide  by  in  good  faith  in  accordance 
with  Article  2  of  the  Charter. 

Thus  the  General  Assembly,  in  that  same  resolution  2286 
(XXII)  in  which,  on  5  December  1967,  it  welcomed  “with  special 
satisfaction”  the  Treaty  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
also  called  upon  “all  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  to  sign  and 
ratify  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible” 
and,  the  following  year  in  resolution  2456  B  (XXIII)  of  20 
December  1968,  reiterated  the  appeal  addressed  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Powers  by  the  Conference  of  Non-nuclear  Weapon  States, 
fully  to  comply  with  the  invitation  addressed  to  them  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  resolution  2286  (XXII)  that  I  have  just 
quoted. 

At  present  Additional  Protocol  II  is  in  force  for  one  of  those 
Powers:  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  in  force  for  another  power:  the 
United  States,  which  signed  it  on  1  April  1 968  and  whose  process 
of  ratification  is  very  far  advanced. 

To  what  I  have  just  said,  which  must  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
to  the  Assembly,  we  must  unfortunately  add  that  the  other  three 
nuclear  Powers  have  not  as  yet  even  signed  the  Protocol. 

In  view  of  that  situation  and  pursuant  to  iv&olution  1  (I)  of 
the  General  Conference  of  OPANAL,1 3  the  eighteen  Latin 
American  delegations  that  I  mentioned  earlier  have  submitted  to 
this  Committee  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.  1  /L.522  to  which  i  also  referred  before,  by  means  of  which  the 
General  Assembly  would  reaffirm  its  appeals  to  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  in  resolutions  2286  (XXII)  and  2456  B  (XXIII),  to  sign  and 
ratify  the  Protocol  as  soon  as  possible;  and  the  General  Assembly 
would  aiso  decide  to  include  in  the  agenda  of  its  twenty-sixth  session 


"Ibid..  1*67.  p.  83. 
"Ibid..  1969.  pp.  447449. 
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the  following  item:  “Status  of  the  implementation  of  resolu¬ 
tion  . . .  concerning  the  signature  and  ratification  of  Additional  Pro¬ 
tocol  11  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)”;  and  would  then  request  the 
Secretary-General  “to  transmit  to  the  Governments  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  the  text  of  this  resolution  asking  them  to  keep  him  in¬ 
formed  of  any  measures  adopted  by  them  in  order  to  implement  it.’’ 

In  the  light  of  the  position  of  the  General  Assembly  reflected  in 
its  previous  resolutions,  we  hope  that  the  draft  resolution  we  have 
now  submitted  will  also  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly. 

We  believe  such  approval  to  be  fully  justified,  both  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  just  outlined  in  this  statement  and  for  further 
reasons  which  I  shall  mention  before  concluding. 

The  period  of  approximately  four  years  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  Treaty  and  Protocol  were  opened  for  signature  on  14  February 
1967  would  appear  to  be  ample  for  completing- with  positive 
results,  we  trust— the  study  of  those  instruments  which,  we  were 
told  at  that  time,  some  of  the  nuclear  Powers  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  had  undertaken. 

Repeated  statements  have  been  either  here  or  in  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Committee  to  the  effect  that  support  should  be  given  to  any 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone  which  may  be  established  on  the 
initiative  of  the  States  composing  that  zone,  even  if  such  a  zone  is 
composed  of  a  very  small  number  of  States  or  even  of  individual 
countries. 

The  fact  is  that  the  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution  we  propose 
would  seem  particularly  appropriate  in  this  anniversary  year  of  the 
United  Nations  and  particularly  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  General  Assembly  itself,  in  resolution  2499  (XXIV)  which  was 
adopted  on  3 1  October  1969,  and  which  was  entitled  “Celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations’’,  agreed  to 
make  an  appeal: 

“. .  .  to  all  Member  States  to  give  urgent  consideration  to  the 
ratification  of,  or  accession  to,  a  number  of  multilateral  instru¬ 
ments  which  have  been  adopted,  endorsed  or  supported  by  the 
United  Nations  .  .  4 

and  which  appear  in  the  list  that  the  Secretary -General  transmitted 
to  Member  States  in  document  A/7712,  in  the  third  section  of 
which  the  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
appears  as  point  3. 

Basically,  the  resolution  which  the  General  Assembly  may 
approve  now  will  only  be  a  reiterated  appeal  to  the  nuclear 
Powers,  which  seems  indispensable  in  view  of  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  many  of  them  in  complying  with  previous  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  also  in  acting  in  accordance  with  their  own 

14 General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  30 
(A/7630),  pp.  1-2. 
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declarations.  It  is  also  a  renewed  appeal  to  make  those  resolutions 
and  promises  a  reality  which  Latin  America  has  patiently  awaited 
for  almost  four  years,  and  this  can  be  done  by  signing  and 
ratifying  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  16, 19701 

I  must  first  of  all  express  our  shock  at  the  horrifying  natural 
disaster  which  recently  struck  Pakistan.  We  hope,  as  earlier 
speakers  have  said,  that  the  various  relief  activities  will  bring  some 
assistance  to  those  who  have  suffered  these  grave  material  losses, 
but  we  recognize  that  for  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  lost 
families  and  friends  there  is  nothing  we  can  give  but  sympathy.  I 
would  ask  the  delegation  of  Pakistan  to  be  kind  enough  to  convey 
this  sympathy  to  its  sorely  afflicted  compatriots. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  our  general  debate  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  a  few  comments  on  the  issues  before  us,  taking 
into  account  various  observations  made  in  the  debate,  as  well  as 
responding  to  certain  questions  posed  by  earlier  speakers. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  sea-bed  treaty,  the  representative  of 
Mexico,  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles,  has  asked  us  several  questions 
about  the  treaty  to  prevent  emplacement  of  nuclear  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.2  His  first  question 
related  to  the  meaning  of  the  exceptions  contained  in  paragraph  2 
of  article  I.  He  indicated  that  he  would  be  grateful  to  receive  an 
explanation  as  to  the  significance  and  scope  of  the  exception 
applicable  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  the  territorial  waters  of  a  coastal 
State.  I  should  like  to  provide  that  explanation. 

The  United  States  delegation  considers  that  paragraph  2  of 
article  i  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  sovereignty,  under 
international  law,  of  the  coastal  State  over  its  territorial  waters 
and  its  sea-bed  within  the  zone  mentioned  in  the  same  paragraph 
and,  consequently,  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  leave  intact 
and  unimpaired  all  rights  of  the  coastal  State  derived  from  that 
sovereignty.  To  put  the  matter  in  an  affirmative  manner,  this 
provision  is  designed  to  leave  unaffected  the  sovereign  authority 
and  control  of  the  coastal  State  within  such  territorial  sea. 

The  intention  of  the  provision  ic  simply  to  describe  the  scope  of 
the  treaty’s  obligations.  It  is,  of  course,  fully  consistent  with  the 
disclaimer  clause  in  article  IV  of  the  treaty  in  that  it  does  not 
support  or  prejudice  the  position  of  any  State  with  respect  to 
rights  or  claims  related  to  waters  off  its  coast,  including,  among 
other  things,  territorial  seas. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  second  question  of  the 
representative  of  Mexico.  In  his  statement  he  quoted  a  paragraph 

‘  A/cT/PV.  1762,  pp.  33-45. 

1  l  or  the  Mexican  questions,  set  ante.  pp.  555-556.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp. 
475-479 
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from  my  statement  on  1  September  1970,  at  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  concerning  the 
relationship  of  paragraph  3  of  article  I  to  nuclear-free  zones. 
Ambassador  Garcia  Robles  asked  if  paragraph  35  in  document 
CCD/PV.492  represented  the  authorized  interpretation  of  the 
United  States.3  I  am  glad  to  inform  the  representative  of  Mexico 
that  indeed  this  statement  does  represent  the  position  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

1  should  like  now  to  turn  to  another  question  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  discussion  in  connexion  with  the  sea-bed 
treaty.  This  is  the  question  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
procedures  contained  in  article  III  of  the  sea-bed  treaty  regarding 
recourse  to  the  Security  Council.  As  I  stated  on  23  April  at  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament: 

The  procedures  provided  for  in  art  -le  III  do  not,  of  course,  prejudice  or  limit  the  ri^ht 
of  any  State  to  apply  directly  to  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.4 


This  statement  was  made  in  relation  to  the  text  of  the  treaty 
submitted  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  23  April. 
After  that  time,  a  revised  text  was  negotiated  containing  some 
modifications  of  article  III.  However,  the  statement  which  I  made 
on  23  April  remains  entirely  applicable  to  the  version  of  the  treaty 
submitted  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  i 
September.  I  would  only  add  that  the  question  of  the  exercise  by 
a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  of  its  right  under  the  Charter  to 
apply  to  the  Security  Council  is,  of  course,  a  complex  question 
depending  on  a  variety  of  legal,  political  and  security  considera¬ 
tions.  The  ability  of  a  State  to  exercise  its  Charter  right  in  the  light 
of  these  considerations  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  present  draft  of 
the  sea-bed  treaty. 

With  respect  to  the  detailed  and  technical  legal  analysis 
presented  by  the  representative  of  El  Salvador,  I  would  only  wish 
to  make  several  points.  As  we  have  found  in  the  case  of  the 
non-proliferation  T  eaty5  and  other  aims  limitation  treaties,  the 
process  of  negotiating  an  important  agreement  is  indeed  a  process 
of  lengthy  and  difficult  adjustment  and  compromise.  The  languape 
which  is  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  our  purposes  can  never  be 
language  conforming  exactly  to  the  preferences  of  any  single 
participant.  I  am  convinced,  having  listened  most  carefully  tc  the 
remarks  of  the  representative  of  El  Salvador,  that  a  treaty  drafted 
solely  by  his  delegation  would  have  achieved  a  high  standard  of 
legal  excellence.  However,  it  has  not  been  the  privilege  of  any  of 
us-not  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Sweden,  Nigeria, 
Argentina,  nor  any  other  participant  in  the  negotiations- to  draft  a 


'Ante,  p.  556. 

*Ante,  p.  183. 

5 Documents  on  Disarmament,  IV6S,  pp.  461-465. 
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treaty  to  conform  to  its  own  individual  standards.  This  is  simply 
an  inescapable  fact  of  international  negotiations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  the  present  treaty  is 
defective.  We  are  convinced  that  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  is 
adequate  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  We  are  further  convinced  that 
the  treaty  cannot  be  misunderstoc i  to  the  detriment  of  any 
participant.  Any  complex  set  cf  clauses  can  always  be  construed  as 
containing  implications  at  variance  with  the  clear  intention  of  the 
document  as  a  whole.  But  in  the  case  of  this  treaty,  we  believe 
that  a  fair  reading  of  its  provisions  can  result  only  in  a  fair  and 
practical  application  of  its  obligations.  It  seems  to  us-and  here  I 
address  all  the  members  of  this  Committee-that  ail  of  the 
delegations  which  have  worked  so  hard  for  more  than  a  year  at  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  achieve  a  fair,  practical  and 
balanced  result,  and  who  now  support  the  present  draft,  join  with 
us  in  reaching  this  conclusion. 

To  add  one  more  specific  point,  I  should  like  to  stress  that  there 
is  simply  no  possibility  of  prejudice  to  any  country’s  interests  as  a 
result  of  this  treaty.  Article  IV,  the  disclaimer  clause,  was  the 
object  of  particular  scrutiny  and  gradual  improvement  throughout 
our  negotiations.  Although  perhaps  alternative  formulas  would 
have  been  found  possible,  even  for  this  article,  we  believe  that  the 
present  clause  is  now  both  broad  enough  and  specif  enough  Ic 
provide  reasonable  assurance  to  ail  that  this  treaty  cannot  be 
misused  by  any  State  to  advance  positions  in  areas  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  treaty.  W'e  are  pleased  that  a  number  of  delegations 
that  are  concerned  with  the  question  have  specifically  spoken  to 
tins  effect  in  our  debete. 

With  respect  to  tie  amendments  submitted  by  Peru,6  if  is  to  be 
noted  that  some  of  them  touch  upon  very  basic  questions  which 
were  the  subject  of  extensive  negotiations  and  compromise  a*  the 
Committee  or  Disarmament,  for  example,  as  we  understand  the 
Peruvian  amendments,  they  would  make  the  prohibitions  of  the 
tieaty  extend  from  the  coastline  oi  one  State  to  the  coastline  of 
every  other  State.  Tbic  *s  a  proposal  that  was,  in  fact,  considered 
in  the  early  stages  o:  gotiations  in  Geneva,  There  were  other 
proposals  as  well  regarding  the  geographic  scope  of  the  treaty.  The 
United  States  proposed,  in  the  mP'sl  stages,  that  the  exempted 
sea-bed  zone  should  be  three  miles,7  the  Soviet  Union  proposed 
that  it  sho"ld  be  twelve  miles,6  and  some  participants  in  the 
negotiations  proposed  that  there  should  be  broader  defensive 
zones,  with  special  rules  applicable  to  these  areas.  The  present 
provision  is  therefo;e  a  compromise  which  takes  into  account  a 
complex  of  security,  legal  and  political  considerations. 

We  would  not  make  progress  by  endeavouring  to  reopen 
compromises  which  have  already  been  reached:  indeed,  nothing 

CTrtlf.  pp.  j6h  570. 
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would  be  gained,  and  much  would  be  lost,  should  we  attempt  to 
renegotiate  the  provisions  arrived  at  with  such  care  and  effort  and 
with  the  participation  of  all  Committee  on  Disarmament  members 
and  many  members  of  this  Committee  who  contributed  sugges¬ 
tions  at  last  year’s  General  Assembly. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  l  must  state  to  the 
representatives  of  both  El  Salvador  and  Peru  that  it  remains  our 
view  that  the  most  practical  and  constructive  course  of  action  is  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty  in  its  present  form. 

Finally,  1  should  like  to  restate  an  important  point  which  arose 
during  the  General  Assembly’s  consideration  of  the  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty.  At  that  time,  in  1968,  many  delegations  inquired 
whether  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  resolution  commending  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty9  would  in  any  way  bind  their  Govern¬ 
ments  either  to  sign  the  1. on-proliferation  Treaty  or  subsequently 
to  become  a  party.  It  was  then  established  that  an  affirmative  vote 
stood  in  effect  for  only  one  simple  proposition;  that  is,  the  treaty 
should  be  opened  promptly  for  signature. 

The  situation  is  identical  with  respect  to  the  seabed  treaty.  We 
hope,  of  course,  that  favourable  action  here  on  the  seabed  draft 
resolution1 0  will  encourage  many  Governments  to  make  affirm¬ 
ative  decisions  to  sign  and  become  parties  to  that  treaty. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  be  absolutely  clear  that  an  affirmative  vote 
on  the  seabed  draft  resolution  will  not  commit  any  Government  to 
sign  or  subsequently  become  a  party. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  the  comments  made  by  a  great 
many  delegations  expressing  their  support  for  the  seabed  treaty, 
which  is  the  product  of  difficult  and  prolonged  negotiations  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  It  seems  to  us 
encouraging  that  many  delegations  in  our  debate  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  treaty,  and  its  beneficial  influence  on  arms 
control  negotiations  and  on  international  relations  as  a  whole. 

When  the  draft  resolution  now  co-sponsored  by  thirty-seven 
delegations  comes  to  a  vote  in  the  next  few  days,  we  hope  that  as 
many  delegations  as  possible  will  join  with  those  thirty-seven 
co-sponsors  in  taking  the  clearly  affirmative  step  of  helping  to  see 
that  this  treaty  is  promptly  opened  for  signature. 

Several  delegations  have  suggested  that  this  Committee  should 
take  action  on  the  comprehensive  disarmament  programme  which 
was  called  for  in  resolution  2602E  (XXIV),1 1  and  to  which  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  devoted  consider¬ 
able  attention  this  oast  year.  Specific  actions  suggested  have 
tanged  trom  referring  the  question  to  Geneva  for  further  consid 
eration  to  the  adoption  by  this  Committee  of  a  specific  pro¬ 
gramme  as  a  guideline  for  further  disarmament  negotiations.  It  is 


*lbtc  .  1968,  pp.  431-432. 
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indeed  a  difficult  question  how  we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  light  of 
the  many  complex  considerations  that  we  all  know  afe  present.  In 
an  effort  to  advance  a  practical  solution  which  we  hope  could  gain 
wide  acceptance,  I  would  like  to  outline  an  approach  Chat  my 
delegation  is  prepared  to  support. 

We  believe  that  a  draft  resolution  regarding  the  question  of  a 
disarmament  programme  should  state  clearly  the  importance  of 
making  more  intensive  efforts  to  bring  about  a  faster  pace  toward 
our  disarmament  goals.  This,  after  all,  was  the  motivation  of  all  of 
us  when  last  year  the  General  Assembly  established  the  1970s  as  a 
disarmament  decade  and  called  for  a  programme  to  help  in  our 
efforts.  Second,  we  believe  due  appreciation  should  be  expressed 
for  the  important  and  constructive  contributions  which  have  been 
made  by  delegations  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Third,  we  would  be  prepared  to  support  a 
draft  resolution  which  appropriately  takes  note  of  the  documents 
presented  by  various  delegations  in  Geneva  and  asks  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  take  them  into  account 
in  its  future  deliberations.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  documents 
submitted  on  24  February  1970,  by  the  Netherlands12;  on  19 
August  by  Italy1 3 ;  and  on  25  August  by  Mexico,  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia14.  Finally,  we  believe  the  draft  resolution  should 
expressly  leave  open  the  possibility  of  further  disarmament 
programme  suggestions. 

If  we  can  agree  to  take  this  action,  we  will  have  fulfilled  the 
objective  of  resolution  2602E  (XXIV),  in  that  we  will  have 
valuable  and  well-thought  out  documents  bearing  on  a  disarma¬ 
ment  pro&iair.me  which  will  have  been  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly.  However,  at  the  same  time  as  we  take  action  with 
respect  to  these  documents,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  entire 
question  of  a  programme  is  not  a  static  concept.  Programmes  must 
evolve  as  the  international  situation  develops  and  as  there  is 
further  progress  in  disarmament.  An  overall  programme  should, 
therefore,  be  conceived  of  a>  a  continuing  process  whereby  useful 
concepts  and  guidelines  are  formulated  and  considered  in  order  to 
assist  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  its 
work. 

We  need  to  encourage  and  stimulate  every  helpful  idea  on  the 
disarmament  programme  that  may  come  at  any  time  from  any 
delegation.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  division,  when  we  really 
need  consensus,  we  should  not  take  action  on  only  one  of  the 
documents  presented  this  year  at  the  Conference  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  leave  open  the 
possibility  of  further  constructive  suggestions  in  the  future.  We 


' 3  Ante .  pp.  59-63. 
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believe  a  resolution  based  on  these  concepts  would  constitute  a 
constructive,  positive  action  at  the  General  Assembly. 

As  I  have  noted  above;  all  of  us  fully  share  the  desire  of  the 
Philippine  delegation  to  speed  up  progress  in  the  disarmament 
field.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  proposal  for  a  new  committee 
would  not  be  conducive  to  such  progress.  On  the  contrary,  it 
could  have  a  negative  effect  on  negotiations,  since  its  activities 
would  inevitably  compete  with  and  duplicate  the  functions  of 
existing  bodies.  At  the  very  best,  it  would  be  a  wasteful  and 
unproductive  exercise.  At  worst,  it  would  be  harmful  to  disarma¬ 
ment  prospects. 

Ambassador  Yost  has  already  pointed  out  here,  in  his  statement 
of  2  November,1 5  that  the  disappointingly  slow  pace  at  which  we 
are  registering  disarmament  agreements  reflects  a  fact  of  interna¬ 
tional  life-the  fact  that  such  agreements  are  inherently  difficult  to 
achieve-and  this  situation  cannot  be  altered  by  establishing  more 
committees.  If  the  Philippine  delegation’s  idea  were  presented  for 
action,  we  would,  I  regret,  be  compelled  to  vote  negatively. 

My  delegation  is  gratified  to  note  that  the  Canadian  initiative 
for  a  study  of  international  seismic  data  exchange  as  a  possible 
element  in  the  verification  of  an  underground  test  ban  has 
attracted  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  a  substantial  number  of 
United  Nations  Members.  We  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  to 
suppart  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.529  on  this  subject,  submitted 
by  Canada  and  thirty  four  co-sponsors.1 6 

Three  draft  resolutions  have  been  submitted  on  the  subject  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  One  of  those  draft  resolutions, 
submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom,17  would  ask  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  get  back  to  work  more 
urgently  and  to  take  into  account  all  of  the  major  proposals  and 
approaches- that  is  to  say,  the  United  Kingdom  draft  treaty  to  ban 
biological  weapons  and  toxins,1  8  the  socialist  draft  treaty  to  ban 
immediately  all  chemical  and  biological  weapons,19  and  the 
memorandum  of  the  non-aligned  members  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament.70  We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair 
draft  resolution  which  will  stimulate  negotiations.  And  it  is,  after 
all,  negotiations  which  we  need  in  order  to  make  progress.  The 
United  Kingdom  draft  resolution  does  not  attempt  to  prejudge 
those  negotiations,  but  merely  to  stimulate  them.  We  therefore 
support  it. 

However,  these  positive  comments  cannot  be  made  about  the 
draft  resolution  proposed  by  Poland,  Hungary  and  Mongolia.21 


1  s  Ante.  pp.  549-554. 

1  ‘identical  with  pt.  A  of  res.  2663  (XXV),  port,  pp.  685-686. 
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"Ante.  pp.  428-432. 
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The  operative  paragraphs  of  that  draft  would,  in  effect,  tell  us 
what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  our  negotiations:  the  socialist  draft 
convention.  Such  a  decision  would  be  unsound.  It  would  stimulate 
division  rather  than  negotiation.  Accordingly,  we  oppose  that 
draft  resolution. 

A  third  draft  resolution  has  just  been  submitted  by  the 
delegations  of  twelve  non-aligned  States.22  We  have  referred  that 
draft  to  oui  capital,  where  it  is  under  study. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  16,  19701 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connexion  with  the  great  disaster  that  has 
struck  Pakistan,  the  cyclone  which  devastated  eastern  Pakistan 
causing  thousands  of  victims  among  the  civilian  population,  as 
well  as  millions  in  material  damage  and  destruction,  the  delegation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  like  to  add  its  voice  to  your  words  of 
condolence  and  commiseration  addressed  to  tne  delegation  of 
Pakistan.  On  its  part,  my  delegation  wishes  to  express  its  heartfelt 
condolences,  sympathy  and  compassion  to  the  friendly  country  of 
Pakistan.  In  the  name  of  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  delegation  of  Pakistan  to  transmit  these 
feelings  to  its  Government  on  the  occasion  of  this  terrible 
catastrophe. 

Today,  we  are  concluding  the  general  debate  on  the  questions 
of  disarmament  which  are  on  the  agenda  of  our  Committee.  I 
should  like  on  behalf  of  my  delegation  to  state  that  the  discussion 
that  was  held  in  the  Committee  V'as  substantive  and  businesslike. 
A  large  number  of  delegations  stated  their  views  on  various  aspects 
of  the  complex  and  important  problems  of  disarmament.  Elements 
of  this  discussion  will  be  a  useful  source  for  future  negotiations  on 
disarmament,  and  they  will  be  carefully  studied  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Many  delegations  put  forward  constructive  ideas  on  many 
fundamental  disarmament  problems,  as  reflected  in,  among  other 
things,  the  attention  paid  in  our  Committee  to  the  draft  treaty  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament.2  Much  has  been  said  here  about  the 
importance  of  concluding  this  treaty  for  preventing  the  spreading 
of  the  race  in  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  the  sea-bed.  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like 
to  reiterate  the  important  and  convincing  arguments  expressed  in 
the  Committee  on  this  subject. 

11  Identical  with  res.  2662  (XXV),  post,  pp.  683-685. 
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The  importance  attached  to  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  thirty-six  States  are  co-sponsoring  a 
draft  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  requesting  that  the 
treaty  be  approved  and  opened  for  signature.3  We  hope  the 
Assembly  will  adopt  that  draft  resolution.  That  will  be  an 
important  step  towards  taking  the  first  specific  measures  towards 
demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Committee  on  2  November  1970  the 
representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Garcia  Robles,  asked  two  questions 
in  connexion  with  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed,4  and  we  intend 
to  answer  them  in  our  statement  today. 

The  first  question,  as  is  well  known,  related  to  the  contents  of 
article  I,  paragraph  2,  of  the  draft  treaty,  which  provides: 

The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  . . .  shall  not  apply  either  to  the 
ro^stal  State  or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial  waters. 

The  Mexican  delegation’s  question  amounted  to  a  request  for 
clarification  of  our  understanding  of  that  provision.  In  regard  to 
that  question,  we  should  like  to  note  that  no  interpretation  of 
paragraph  2  of  article  I  would  in  any  way  prejudice,  in  our  view, 
the  sovereignty  of  a  coastal  State  in  connexion  with  its  territorial 
waters  and  the  sea-bed  beneath  those  waters  within  the  12-mile 
zone  mentioned  in  that  paragraph.  Therefore  that  provision  must 
be  interpreted  as  embodying  the  intangible  rights  of  all  coastal 
States  arising  from  such  sovereignty  under  international  law. 
Furthermore,  one  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact,  in  our  view,  that 
article  IV  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  specifically  states  that 
the  treaty  in  no  way  prejudices  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  coastal 
States  in  matters  of  territorial  waters.  As  lias  already  been  stated, 
the  treaty  relates  only  to  problems  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed. 

The  second  question  of  the  Mexican  delegation  related  to  the 
scope  provided  for  in  paragraph  3  of  article  I  in  connexion  with 
the  nuclear-free  zones  referred  to  in  article  IX.  The  Mexican 
delegation  in  the  course  of  meetings  of  the  First  Committee  again 
put  forward  the  proposal  it  made  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  under  which  the  article  on  nuclear-free 
zones  would  contain  an  undertaking  by  States  parties  to  the  treaty 
not  to  contribute  to  the  commission  in  the  zone  referred  to  in 
article  I  of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  those  parties  under  an  agreement  on  nuclear-free  zones.5  In 
regard  to  that  proposal,  the  Mexican  delegation  asked  us  whether 
the  clarification  offered  by  the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  492nd 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  remained  valid.  In  that 
statement  the  Soviet  delegation,  in  reference  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Mexican  proposal,  referred  to  paragraph  3  of  article  1, 
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which  contains  an  obligation  not  to  ind  /ce  otlier  States  to  carry 
out  activities  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  We  said  that  we  interpreted 
that  paragraph  in  such  a  way  that  it  fully  covered  the  Mexican 
proposal  and  did  not  allow  the  activities  mentioned  in  the 
proposal.6  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Mexican  delegation, 
we  wish  to  confirm  that  the  clarification  given  by  us  at  that 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  remains  fully  valid  and 
is  the  official  position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Important  and  difficult  work  was  carried  out  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  on  the  preparation 
of  a  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed.  That  has  been  noted  by  many 
representatives  here,  and,  taking  into  account  the  results  of  that 
work,  which  have  been  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  the 
participants  in  this  discussion,  one  can  conclude  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  did  a  great  deal  to  carry  out  the  task  entrusted  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  last  session. 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  the  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  as  but  a  first  step  towards  complete  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  the  sea-bed.  We  intend  to  adopt  a  most  serious  approach  in 
the  matter  of  carrying  out  the  obligation  contained  in  article  V  of 
the  draft  treaty,  to  continue  negotiations  in  good  faith  concerning 
further  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  for  the  prevention  of 
an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof. 

For  this  reason  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  proposal 
made  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the  Polish  People’s 
Republic  that  the  question  of  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed 
should  remain  on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  of  Disarmament.7 

One  of  the  key  problems  touched  upon  in  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee’s  discussions  was  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  We  should  like  again  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  delegations  to  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
international  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strengthening 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  draw  attention  also  to 
the  important  initiative  taken  by  nine  socialist  countries,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  document  presented  to  the  present  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly:  the  revised  draft  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the 
destruction  of  such  weapons.8 

Our  colleagues,  the  representatives  of  Hungary  Mongolia  and 
Poland,  as  well  as  of  other  socialist  countries,  in  the  general  debate 
in  this  Committee  furnished  detailed  explanations  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  convention  to  the  revised 
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text.  Those  changes  relate  to  important  problems  of  international 
co-operation  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  biology,  control  over 
implementation  of  the  convention  and,  finally,  the  scope  of  the 
convention.  The  introduction  by  the  socialist  countries  of  then- 
revised  draft  convention  on  the  question  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  means  of  warfare  is  indicative  of  their  businesslike 
and  practical  approach  towards  consideration  of  this  important 
and  most  urgent  international  problem  which  is  still  awaiting  a 
solution.  This  approach  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  socialist 
countries,  as  they  have  done  before,  insist  in  this  Committee  on 
the  need  for  a  joint  solution  of  the  problem  of  prohibiting 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  simultaneously  and  com¬ 
pletely,  without  any  exceptions.  The  Soviet  Union  is  deeply 
convinced  that  it  is  only  with  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  that 
full  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare 
and  their  elimination  from  the  military  arsenals  of  States  can  be 
ensured. 

The  statements  of  many  delegations  here  in  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  in  favour  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  all  means  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  warfare  once  again  convinces  us  of  the 
correctness  of  the  approach  of  the  socialist  countries  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  full  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons. 

We  consider  that  during  the  consideration  of  this  matter  one 
must  also  bear  in  mind  the  n  ;ed  to  continue  the  work  started  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  prohibiting  the  use 
of  such  substances  in  war.9  The  convention  under  discussion  must 
be  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  that  Protocol.  If  we  stray 
from  that  principle  and  if  we  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  western 
delegations,  that  is  to  say,  to  prohibit  only  biological  weapons,  we 
would  undermine  the  Geneva  Protocol,  we  would  weaken  its 
effectiveness  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  wider  use  of  chemical 
means  of  warfare.  This  would  have  far  reaching  and  extremely 
dangerous  consequences. 

The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  last  year 
also  dealt  at  length  with  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  weapons.  As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  a  procedural  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  transmitted  all  documents  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  all  ideas  expressed  at  its  meetings  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  Our  delegation, 
like  those  of  many  States,  consid  rs  that  this  year  we  must  forge 
ahead  along  that  road  and  adopt  a  resolution  which  would  give  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  a  more  substantial 
recommendation,  defining  the  direction  in  which  the  members  of 
the  Committee  must  work  in  the  future.  We  consider  that  this  idea 
is  fully  reflected  in  the  draft  resolution  of  Hungary,  Mongolia  and 
Poland  piesented  to  the  members  of  the  Committee.1  0 

*  Doiv  men  is  on  Disarmament.  pp  764-765. 
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Passing  now  to  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  we  would  like  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  this 
problem  has  attracted  much  attention  among  delegations  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Representatives  of  many  countries  who  took 
part  in  the  debate  on  disarmament  expressed  their  concern  at  the 
absence  of  progress  towards  the  solution  of  this  important 
problem  and  insisted  on  the  need  to  devote  more  effort  to 
achieving  tangible  disarmament  results.  Many  delegations  came  out 
in  favour  of  working  out  a  large  scale  disarmament  programme.  We 
should  like  to  confirm  the  position  that  we  explained  during  our 
statement  on  2  November  of  this  year  in  this  Committee.1 1 

In  principle  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  object  to  working  out  a 
comprehensive  disarmament  programme  consonant  with  the  need 
to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  reach  agreement  on  urgent 
measures  in  this  field.  One  must  understand,  at  the  same  time,  that 
working  out  such  a  programme  is  a  very  complex  and  difficult  task 
requiiing  considerable  effort  and  multilateral  consultations  if  we 
wish  this  programme  to  be  substantial  and  realistic  and  if  we  want 
it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of  various  States  and  of 
international  security  as  a  whole. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  this  year,  many  participants  came  forward  with 
different  proposals  relating  to  the  contents  of  such  a  programme. 
Those  proposals  and  ideas  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  the  General 
Assembly,  document  A/8059.12  Therefore,  we  do  not  intend  to 
enumerate  all  those  proposals  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  on  this  matter. 

The  members  of  the  First  Committee  showed  much  interest  in 
the  document  presented  by  the  delegations  of  Mexico,  Sweden 
and  Yugoslavia,  presented  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  summer  session.  That 
document  was  entitled  “Draft  comprehensive  programme  of 
disarmament”.1  3  Some  delegations  put  forward  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  adopt  this  draft  as  a  programme  for  future 
disarmament  negotiations. 

We  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  the  position  of  our 
delegation  in  this  matter.  We  have  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
initiative  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  authors  of  that  draft  in  its 
preparation  as  well  as  their  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
disarmament  programme.  However,  we  consider  that  it  would  be 
extremely  inappropriate  at  present  to  decide  that  any  concrete 
document,  including  the  draft  oi  the  three  countries,  be  adopted 
as  a  single  programme  for  disarmament  negotiations  already  agreed 
upon  by  all  States. 

1  'Ante,  pp.  537-549. 

'  2 Ante,  Pp.  500-516. 

' s  Ahfe,  pp  459-465. 
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As  we  have  already  stressed,  the  preparation  of  a  large-scale 
disarmament  programme  requires  great  efforts.  An  exhaustive 
approach  must  be  adopted.  A  wide  range  of  proposals  and  draft 
programmes  of  disarmament  must  be  studied  as  well  as  measures 
adopted  in  this  field.  What  is  required  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
specific  and  general  problems  of  disarmament  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  need  to  ensure  international  security,  as  well  as  a 
careful  elaboration  of  various  stages  of  such  a  programme. 

A  disarmament  programme  can  be  significant  only  if  it  is  based 
on  multilateral  consultations  among  many  States-in  fact  all  the 
main  groups  of  States  which  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  If 
that  requirement  was  not  met,  any  disarmament  programme  could 
become  a  document  with  very  little  effect. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  a  programme  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  During  disarmament  negotiations  and 
consideration  of  the  matter  of  disarmament  programmes  we  are 
ready  to  pay  due  attention  to  proposals  contained  in  the 
document  of  the  three  States  but  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a 
prepared  and  generally  acceptable  basis  for  disarmament  negotia¬ 
tions,  as  an  all-embracing  programme  for  such  negotiations,  or  as  a 
guideline  for  such  negotiations,  since  this  document,  in  our  view, 
does  not  meet  the  vital  requirements  mentioned  above  and 
contains  some  provisions  which  are  obviously  unacceptable  to  one 
group  of  States  and  other  provisions  which  are  ob'iously 
unacceptable  to  another  group. 

Dunng  the  debates  in  the  F; :  >t  Committee  on  the  matter  of 
disarmament,  delegations  paid  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear-weapons  tests,  including 
underground  tests.  May  I  remind  you  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in 
favour  of  a  complete  and  exhaustive  solution  to  this  very 
important  and  timely  problem.  We  have  often  stat^  our  views  on 
this  problem:  that  the  prohibition  of  underground  tests  can  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  recourse  to  national  means  of  detection 
and  respewt  by  all  countries  of  their  obligations.  Requirements  or 
demands  for  on-site  inspection  for  such  verification  only  blocks 
agreement.  The  USSR  declares  that  it  is  ready  to  make  its 
contribution  to  the  speedy  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the 
prohibition  of  underground  nuclear- weapons  tests.  At  the  same 
time  we  consider  it  inappropriate  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear-weapons  tests  be 
replaced  with  a  series  of  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of 
seismology. 

If  agreement  is  reached  to  prohibit  tests  on  the  basis  of  recourse 
to  national  means  of  detection,  the  Soviet  Union  as  we  have  said 
many  times-is  ready  to  take  part  in  a  large-scale  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data.  We  are  already  taking  an  active  part  in 
such  exchanges  at  present.  But,  to  achieve  agreement  on  such  a 
prohibition  for  nuclear-weapons  tests  underground,  it  is  necessary 
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above  all  to  take  the  necessary  political  decision,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  many  times  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  and  at  many  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Such  are  our  views  on  some  matters  touched  upon  in  the  debates 
in  the  First  Committee  relating  to  the  problem  of  disarmament.  On 
many  other  problems  we  intend  to  state  our  views  when  we  come  to 
a  consideration  of  the  various  draft  resolutions  pertaining  to  the 
different  points  on  the  agenda  under  the  general  item  of  disarma¬ 
ment. 


Statement  by  the  Peruvian  Representative  (Arias  Schreiber)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Draft  Sea-Bed 

Treaty,  November  17,  19701 

My  Government  read  with  great  attention  and  interest  the 
contents  of  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  dated  11  [3j  September  1970, 2  referring  to  the 
draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,3  and  examined 
carefully  the  draft  treaty  annexed  to  the  report. 

On  this  point,  the  Peruvian  Government  considers  mos,. 
commendable  the  work  done  by  the  delegations  that  participated 
in  that  Conference,  and  most  praiseworthy  the  spirit  that  moved 
them  to  try  to  prevent  the  nuclear  arms  race  from  being  spread  to 
the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.  In  so  doing  they  have  contributed  to 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

However,  my  Government  believes  that  that  draft  treaty 
contains  a  reservation  which  does  not  meet  the  aspirations  of 
mankind  for  a  total  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
that  type  of  weapons  or  at  least  that  their  installations  and  use  in 
the  sea  as  a  whole  should  be  barred  so  as  to  avoid  any  dangers  of 
contamination  or  disturbance  of  its  ecological  balance.  That 
reservation  is  the  one  under  which  the  coastal  State  would  be 
entitled  to  set  up  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  within  a  twelve-mile  zone  opposite  the  coast. 

The  endeavour  to  legitimize  that  zone  is  contrary  to  both  the 
world  and  the  regional  commitments  that  many  States,  including 
Peru,  have  assumed  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  possession, 
emplacement  or  use  of  such  weapons,  even  within  their  jurisdic¬ 
tional  or  territorial  waters. 

In  point  of  fact,  in  its  resolution  808  (IX),  adopted  in  1954,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  unanimously  approved  as 
one  of  the  points  for  a  co-ordinated  disarmament  progiamme 


1  A/C.  I/PV.  1763.  pp.  4-11. 
*  Ante,  pp.  500-5  16. 

5  Aiite.  pp.  475-479. 
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. . .  the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  and  v/eapons  of 
mass  destruction  of  every  type  . .  .  .4 

The  nuciear  test-ban  Treaty  signed  in  Moscow  on  5  August  1963 
prohibited  such  tests  under  water,  including  the  territorial  sea,  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  incentive  to  produce  this  type  of  weapon 
and  contaminate  man’s  environment  by  radioactive  substances.  It 
is  obvious  that  to  leave  free  a  zone  where  such  weapons  can  be 
installed  does  not  eliminate  that  incentive  nor  does  it  avert  the 
danger  of  contaminating  the  sea. 

Furthermore,  consistent  with  a  position  of  principle,  the  Latin 
American  countries,  in  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  signed  in  Mexico 
on  14  February  1967,  agreed  to  prohibit  and  prevent  in  their 
territories-and  that  includes  the  territorial  waters- the  receipt, 
storage,  installation,  deployment  and  any  form  of  possession  of 
any  nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  parties 
themselves,  by  anyone  on  their  behalf  or  in  any  other  way.6 

Obviously,  the  Peruvian  Government  is  not  challenging  the  right 
of  coastal  States  to  utilize  submerged  areas  that  are  under  their 
maritime  jurisdiction  for  purposes  that  may  include  those  of 
national  defence  and  security,  such  as  in  the  case  of  setting  up 
apparatus  or  stations  to  detect  suspicious  manoeuvres  or  repel 
surprise  attacks.  But  we  do  believe  that  some  international 
agreement  should  be  arrived  at  whereby  such  utilization  would  be 
limited  to  conventional  weapons  that  would  exclude  any  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  which,  if  resorted 
to  at  all,  should  be  confined  to  the  coastal  territories  of  the 
countries  concerned  and  nut  be  installed  in  the  sea-bed.  This 
should  be  done  in  order  to  meet  two  concrete  needs:  the  fust, 
because  only  in  that  way  could  we  avoid  the  extension  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  marine  zones;  and  the  second,  because  then  we 
would  eradicate  the  dangers  that  the  presence  of  such  weapons 
represent  for  the  purity  of  the  waters  and  for  the  existence  of  all 
species  that  live  in  them.  Those  dangers  are  unlimited  in  their 
scope  because  of  the  constant  movement  of  those  species. 

My  Government  therefore  considers  that  the  reservation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  draft  treaty  constitutes,  if  not  a  step  backward,  a 
lack  of  prog?  ess  in  the  effort  to  stem  the  nuclear  arms  race.  If  we 
really  seek  that  latter  objective,  what  we  must  do  is  extend  the 
prohibition  to  place  or  use  such  weapons  to  all  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  without  any  unjustifiable  discrimination  in  favour  of 
the  nuclear  Powers,  which  would  be  damaging  to  the  human 
species  and  which  may  cause  dangerous  consequences  to  other 
countries,  both  near  and  far,  because  of  the  very  fluidity  and 
mobility  of  the  marine  region. 

Aside  from  this  basic  objection  to  the  reservation  contained  in 
the  draft  treaty,  the  Peruvian  Government  considers  it  unnecessary 

*  Documents  on  Divrrruiment  1 045-IV5V ,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 

5 Ibid  .  1  PP.  291-293. 

4  IbtJ  ,  19t>  7,  pp.  bl  ft. 
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to  refer  in  the  draft  treat/  to  the  twelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the 
zone  mentioned  in  part  II  of  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  signed  in  Geneva  on  29  April  1958, 7  as 
we  believe  that  to  be  a  delimitation  relating  to  an  area  different 
from  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  to  which  a  number  of 
countries  objected. 

The  inclusion  of  that  reference  would  appear  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  the  concern  of  the  origin sponsors  of  that  draft 
was  to  establish  an  international  precedent  to  support  the 
twelve-mile  limit,  rather  than  to  create  an  effective  instrument  for 
world  disarmament,  since  it  limits  itself  to  prohibiting  the 
installation  of  nuclear  weapons  where  in  fact  today  they  do  not 
exist,  and  to  allowing  them  to  be  placed  where  they  should  not 
exist. 

For  the  preceding  reasons,  on  10  November,  in  document 
A/C.1/L.528,8  my  delegation  submitted  amendments  to  the  draft 
treaty  which,  basically,  called  for  the  deletion  of  the  references  to 
the  region  of  the  sea  bed  and  ccean  floor  where  nuclear  weapons 
and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  could  be  installed,  with  the 
resulting  corrections  to  the  preambular  and  operative  paragraphs 
of  the  draft  contained  in  document  A/8059,  annex  A,9  as  well  as 
in  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.  1  /L.523.1 0 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  verification,  we  add  the  prerequi¬ 
site  of  the  agreement  of  the  coastal  State  when  the  observation  of 
the  activities  is  carried  out  in  a  zone  under  its  jurisdiction.  That 
would  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  coastal  State  and  avoid  undue 
interference  by  any  State  in  the  territorial  waters  of  another.  And 
as  in  the  present  draft  treaty  that  possibility  is  excluded,  since 
investigations  are  only  allowed  beyond  the  twelve  miles,  the  same 
reservation  could  be  established  by  stipulating  the  need  for  the 
agreement  of  the  respective  coastal  State  when  inspections  are 
being  carried  out  in  the  subjacent  sea-beds  near  their  territorial 
waters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  exact  to  say  that  the  prohibition 
against  installing  nuclear  weapons  from  coast  to  coast  would 
create  insoluble  problems  for  verification  because  of  the  refusal  of 
certain  States  to  allow  the  zones  under  their  jurisdiction  to  be 
inspected.  First  of  all,  that  refusal  is  already  covered  by  the 
present  draft  treaty  for  those  States  that  have  set  their  twelve-mile 
limit,  whereas  it  does  not  cover  those  States  whose  jurisdictional 
limits  are  wider.  Secondly,  the  prerequisite  of  th  i  agreement  of 
the  coastal  State  constitutes  a  safeguard  that  is  both  equivalent 
and  sufficient  to  protect  that  State  from  undue  interference,  with 
the  difference  that  it  warns  all  States,  and  not  only  those  which 
contend  that  the  twelve-mile  limit  should  be  allowed.  Finally, 
there  are  other  ways  of  avoiding  any  attempt  at  abuse,  one  of 
which  is  to  resort  to  an  agency  such  as  the  International  Atomic 

H5UST  1606. 

• Ante ,  pp.  568-570. 

9 Ante,  pp.  475-479. 

Ante,  pp.  558-559. 
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Energy  Agency  in  the  system  of  inspection,  as  provided  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tlateiolco. 

My  Government  believes  that  the  approval  of  the  amendments 
we  have  proposed  would  be  not  only  a  forward  but  a  definitive 
step  in  the  exclusion  of  arms  from  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  all  peoples, 
pursuant  to  tne  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  iii  4  eeping,  too,  with  international  instruments  and  resolutions 
that  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  bar  the  use  of  weapons  of  this 
type,  whose  existence  is  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  to  the  survival 
ot  mankind  itself. 

Since  the  presentation  of  these  amendments,  a  number  of  other 
delegations  have  entered  serious  reservations  regarding  certain 
clauses  of  the  draft  treaty  which  they  believe  should  oe  reviseo  for 
reasons  other  than  those  that  I  have  just  made  known.  Among 
them  we  must  stress  the  reservations  submitted  with  pure  juridical 
logic  by  the  representative  of  El  Salvador,  Ambassador  Reinaldo 
Galindo-Pohl,  on  12  November  when  he  explained:  first,  that 
there  could  be  no  overlapping  of  the  outside  limit  of  the  zone 
referred  to  in  article  I  and  the  limit  of  the  zone  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea,  because  the  extensions  of  the  territorial  sea  varied 
according  to  States,  and  because  the  distances  also  differed 
according  to  whether  they  were  measured  on  the  surface  or  on  the 
sea-bed,  because  of  the  slant  of  the  latter.  Secondly,  that  the 
twelve-mile  limit  on  sea-bed  was  not  exactly  the  limit  of  the 
territorial  waters  mentioned  in  article  1  of  the  draft,  it  being  a 
known  fact  that  not  all  States  had  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea,  but 
that  it  could  vary  between  three  and  two  hundred  miles.  Thirdly, 
that  there  was  a  contradiction  between  paragraphs  1  «iid  2  of 
article  I,  when  it  spoke  of  the  zone  where  no  one  can  install 
nuclear  weapons  and  then  it  added  that  that  did  net  apply  to  the 
coastal  State  “in  the  same  zone”,  since  what  it  should  sav  was  that 
it  did  not  apply  in  the  excepted  zone,  namely,  in  the  second  zone, 
from  the  twelve-mile  limit  to  the  coast.  Fourthly,  that  there  was 
another  contradiction,  and  one  no  less  grave,  when  *n  article  III 
the  term  “beyond  the  zone”  was  used  and  not  “in  ih3  vone”,  as  it 
should  say  if  it  was  to  be  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
previous  articles. 

I  do  not  believe  that  1  need  dwell  on  these  and  other  comments 
that  were  made  by  otner  representatives.  It  is  obvious  that  those 
doubts  are  far  too  serious  and  well-grounded  for  them  to  fail  on 
deaf  ears,  because  of  an  unjustifiable  haste  in  the  present  moment. 
If,  as  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty  themselves  have 
recognized  on  a  number  of  occasions,  no  one  intends  to  set  up  or 
to  install  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed,  then,  what  is  reasonable, 
if  not  imperative,  is  openly  to  admit  the  need  to  revise  this  draft 
so  that  it  will  meet  the  interests  of  all  States,  without  exception, 
as  it  should  and  can  become  the  effective  instrument  that  we  all 
want  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
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Before  concluding,  I  want  to  say  that  the  explanations  given  us 
yesterday  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  ^he  draft  treaty,1 1  have  contributed  to 
re-affirm  and  strengthen  the  conviction  of  my  delegation  on  the 
inappropriateness  of  making  a  hasty  decision  and  allowing  a 
document  such  as  that  proposed  to  us  to  be  adopted  permanently 
when  we  feel  that  it  does  not  meet  the  general  interests;  when  it 
has  references,  gaps  and  mistakes  whose  admission  might  create 
great  difficulties  and  stand  ir.  the  way  of  many  States  signing  what 
should  be  a  universal  treaty. 

In  fact,  v/e  h<r>e  only  heard  concrete  replies  to  the  questions 
that  were  made  in  vue  course  by  the  representative  of  Mexico,12 
and  even  these  did  not  receive  a  complete  answer.  According  to 
the  explanation  given,  paragraph  2  of  article  I  does  not  prejudge 
the  limit  or  the  rights  of  the  coastal  States  in  their  territorial 
waters,  when  it  applies  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  beyond  the 
twelve-mile  zone.  It  should  have  been  added  that  this  is  only  valid 
for  those  States  that  have  adopted  the  twelve-mile  limit,  whereas 
that  paragraph  is  prejudicial  for  those  States  whose  territorial 
waters  go  beyond  th  twelve-mile  limit.  That  is  clear  from  a 
reading  of  the  article,  despite  the  ingenious  interpretations  which 
are  designed  to  circumvent  its  meaning. 

Furthermore,  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  have  not  specifically 
replied  to  the  objections  of  the  representative  of  El  Salvador, 
supported  by  other  delegations.  Their  discretion  in  the  matter  is 
understandable  in  the  ligrt  of  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
adduced  against  them  and  the  recognition  of  imperfections  is 
laudable  when  there  are  difficult  compromises  at  stake.  But  here 
the  case  would  appear  to  be  different.  No  one  says  that  he 
disagrees  with  the  exclusion  ot  nuclear  weapons  from  the  entire 
marine  environment .  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  clearly  stated 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  the  co-sponsors  and  that  any 
commitment  included  in  one  of  the  articles  to  that  effect  would 
be  scrupulously  complied  with.  Nor  has  it  been  said  that  there  is 
any  idea  of  affecting  the  rights  of  the  coastal  States  whose 
jurisdictional  limit  is  beyond  twelve  miles.  Therefore,  if  we  are  all 
in  agreement,  what  are  we  waiting  for?  We  should  prove  it  once 
and  for  all,  excluding  those  exceptions  that  go  against  the  clamour 
of  all  mankind  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
preservation  of  the  marine  environment  and  eiin  1*  ating  the 
unnecessary  references  which  may  give  rise  to  reservations  on  the 
part  of  othtr  States.  The  clear  answer  is  the  proof  that  we  all  await 
and  trust  we  shall  receive  through  the  forthcoming  vote. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  both  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  because  of  its  implications  for  States’  rights,  I  would 
ask  that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  presented  by  Peru  be  taken 
by  roll  call 

"Ante,  pp.  585-591.591-597. 

"Ante,  pp.  555-556. 
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Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Draft  Sea-Bed 

Treaty,  November  17,  19701 

On  1  December  1969  the  Mexican  delegation  submitted  to  this 
Committee  a  working  paper  which  was  circulated  the  same  day  as 
document  A/C.  1/995.  In  that  document  we  made  six  specific 
suggestions  which  called  for  as  many  modifications  to  the  draft 
treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  m  the  subsoil  thereof,  which  at  that  time  was 
circulated  as  document  CCD/269/Rev.l  and  which  appeared  as 
annex  A  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  for  1969  (A/7741).2 

In  revision  3  of  document  CCD/269  which  1  have  just  cited,  and 
which  has  now  been  circulated  as  annex  A  to  the  report  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  for  1970 
(A/8059),3  we  find,  as  we  stated  in  Geneva,  that  the  majority  of 
our  suggestions- which,  incidentally,  were  to  a  large  extent  similar 
to  those  presented  by  other  delegations-have  in  fact  been  taken 
into  account  and  either  totally  or  partially  included,  and  we  feel 
that  by  any  yardstick  the  draft  treaty  has  thereby  been  consider¬ 
ably  improved. 

This  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  those  delegations  which,  like 
my  own,  last  year  wanted  a  postponement  of  a  decision  on  this 
draft-a  trend  which  my  delegation  had  the  privilege  of  leading 
formally  in  this  Committee-were  not  far  wrong.  Last  year  my 
delegation,  through  me,  stated  that,  between  the  two  main 
alternatives  open  to  the  Committee,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
hesitation  to  adopt  the  solution  that,  as  I  said  last  year,  the 
General  Assembly  should 

refer  the  draft  again  to  the  Geneva  Committee,  adding  the  records  of  the  debate  of  the 
First  Committee  and  the  working  documents  on  the  subject  which  nay  have  been 
submitted  to  tins  Committee,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disirmamepi  endeavour  to  prepare  a  new  draft  acceptable  to  all  membtrs 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  and  which  would  probably  also  be 
acceptable  to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations.4 

The  text  thar  has  now  been  submitted  to  us  almost  met  the  first 
of  those  two  requirements,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
our  present  discussions  the  second  requirement  can  also  be  met. 

As  far  as  the  Mexican  delegation  is  concerned,  we  were 
particularly  gratified  at  seeing  that,  from  among  the  amendments 
made  to  the  draft,  two  new  articles  were  taken,  article  V  and  IX. 


1  A/C.l/PV.l 763,  pp.  ll-il. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  507-509. 

'Ante.  pp.  475479. 

4  A/C.  1,/PV.  1707,  p.  47. 
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The  first  basically  reflects  what  since  last  year  has  been  k;  own  as 
the  Swedish  amendment,5  and  the  second  is  word  foi  word  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  additional  article  covering  nuclear  weapon- 
free  zones  which  we  proposed  on  1  December  1969, 6  and  also  the 
substantive  changes  made  in  the  system  of  observation  and 
verification  dealt  with  in  article  III  and  the  extension  in  article  IV 
of  the  provisions  designed  to  avoid  an  interpretation  of  the  future 
treaty  as  favouring  or  damaging  the  position  of  any  State  party 
with  respect  to  all  matters  not  clearly  and  specifically  regulated  in 
the  treaty. 

However,  despite  that,  we  are  not  unaware-and  I  am  sure  the 
two  main  co-sponsors  are  in  the  same  position-of  the  fact  that  t^e 
wording  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  draft  treaty  is  far  from 
being  in  the  position  of  standing  as  an  illustration  of  the  best  legal 
techniques  for  the  drafting  of  treaties.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  flaws  seem  inevitable  when  an 
effort  is  made  to  prepare  draft  multilateral  contractual  instru¬ 
ments.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  a  text  that  will  equally  satisfy 
all  possible  parties  to  the  instrument  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  such  parties. 

Therefore  we  should  i  ve  been  happy  if  to  the  draft  which  is 
before  us  in  a  fourth  an-  iaH  revision  a  few  changes  were  to  be 
introduced,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ensure  that  paragraphs  2  and  3  of 
article  I  faithfully  and  dearly  express  what  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  themselves  stated  in 
Geneva,  in  public  and  in  private,  was  their  intention  of  what  the 
article  should  say  and,  secondly,  that  a  prohibition  be  set  forth  on 
the  military  uses  of  that  part  of  the  continental  shelf  that  lies 
beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit  established  in  the  draft  treaty. 

Since  circumstances  have  made  it  impossible  to  introduce 
additional  modifications  into  the  draft,  we  have,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  very  precise  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  paragraphs  of 
article  I  that  I  mentioned  before- thus  giving  another  proof  of  the 
true  spirit  of  co-operation  that  moves  us-decided  to  resort  to  the 
questions  that  we  asked  and  that  are  reproduced  in  extenso  in  the 
verbatim  record  of  the  1748th  meeting  of  our  Committee.7  Those 
questions  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  good  enough  to  answer  in  terms  that  we  regard  as 
satisfactory  at  yesterday’s  meeting  of  this  Committee.8  We  are 
sure  that  the  Rapporteur  of  the  Committee,  with  the  usual 
efficient  collaboration  of  the  Secretariat,  will  make  quite  sure  that 
those  questions  and  answers  are  included  in  the  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  this  item,9  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
established  for  cases  of  this  kind. 


> Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  486. 
‘A/C.  1/995. 

7 Ante ,  pp  555-556. 

'Ante,  pp.  585-59!  591597 
'See  A/8198,  pp.  5 
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With  regard  to  the  continental  shelf,  the  position  held  by  my 
country  has  already  been  defined  in  our  legislation,  and,  as  our 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  clearly  indicated  in  f  4e  debate,  this 
means  that  as  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  agree  to  any  possible  emplacement  of  conventional  weapons  on 
our  continental  shelf,  because  that  continental  shelf,  under  the 
terms  of  our  own  Constitution,  forms  part  of  our  national 
territory,  and  it  is  in  this  way  ‘hat  we  must  interpret  it  in 
accordance  with  the  categorical  provisions  of  article  IV  of  the 
draft  treaty. 

We  further  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  lacunae  that  should  be 
filled,  and  without  delay,  for  the  commitment  accepted  by  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  under  article  V  thereof,  namely  to  “undertake 
to  continue  negotiat k  ns  in  good  faith  concerning  further  measures 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on 
the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof’,  should  first 
and  foremost  be  directed  at  achieving  the  express  prohibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  conventional  weapons— nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  already  so  prohibited  under 
article  I-on  those  regions  of  the  continental  shelf  of  any  Sfate 
that  lie  beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit  by  any  State  other  than  *he 
coastal  State  to  which  that  continental  shelf  belongs. 

In  summary,  my  delegation  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
imperfect  though  it  may  be,  the  draft  treaty  that  has  been  referred 
to  us  by  the  Geneva  Committee  is  preferable  to  no  treaty  at  all  on 
this  question,  especia'!}  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
article  V,  to  which  I  nave  already  referred,  together  with  article 
VII  which  provides  for  the  holding,  within  five  years,  of  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  operation  of  the 
treaty,  lays  down  a  procedure  that  will  make  it  possible  gradually 
to  perfect  the  instrument. 

My  delegation  k  therefore  prepared  to  cast  an  affirmative  vote 
on  the  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.5231 0  now  before 
us;  and  we  trust  that  the  third  preambular  paragraph  will  be 
modified  in  accord  with  the  proposal  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  in 
document  A/C.1/L.5281 1  so  that  it  will  be  expressly  recognized 
that  it  is  in  the  general  interest  of  mankind  to  ensure  that  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are  used  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes.  This  furthermore,  was  already  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly,  last  year  in  resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  which  refers  to 
the  item  now  under  consideration  and  which  not  only  was 
approved  by  the  representatives  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  but,  what  is  more,  was  based  on  a  draft  resolution 
cosponsored  by  those  two  delegations.  As  will  be  recalled,  the 
first  preambular  paragraph  of  resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  reads  as 


"•Artie,  pp.  558-559. 
1  1  Ante,  pp.  568-570. 
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follows:  “ Recognizing  the  commo*  interest  of  mankind  in  the 
reservation  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes”.12  If  vhe  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Committee  in 
Geneva  find  any  difficulty  in  accepting  the  new  wording  proposed 
by  the  delegation  of  Peru  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  prepared  to 
adopt  a  repetition  of  the  text  adopted  last  year,  then  perhaps  the 
Peruvi  in  delegation  may  not  object  to  changing  the  amendment  if 
by  so  doing  unanimous  support  for  that  fundamental  and  basic 
paragraph  can  be  achieved. 

Naturslly,  if  the  Mexican  Government  ;n  due  course  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  *t  would  be  in  keeping  with  its  own  interests 
and  those  of  the  international  community  to  sign  and  ratify  the 
treaty  under  discussion,  such  signing  and  ratification  would  be 
accompanied  by  interpretational  statements  specifying,  without 
room  for  doubt,  the  meaning  and  scope  attached  by  Mexico  to  all 
those  provisions  of  the  treaty  which,  unfortunately,  have  not  been 
drafted  with  the  clarity  and  precision  so  desirable  in  such  cases. 
Thus  for  example,  my  delegation  feels,  and  will  so  recommend  to 
our  Government,  that  in  such  case  we  shall  have  to  declare  the 
following. 

First,  The  continental  shelf  of  Mexico  forms  part  of  the  national 
territory  under  the  terms  of  our  Constitution,  and  that  therefore 
any  emplacement  of  conventional  weapons  thereon  by  any  other 
State  is  prohibited. 

Secondly,  in  the  light  of  the  explicit  statement  forma  ated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  So,  et  Union, 
co-sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty,  it  must  be  understood  that 
exclusion  has  been  made  of  any  possible  interpretation  of 
paragraph  2  of  article  I  that  could  in  any  way  affect  the 
sovereignty  of  a  coastal  State  over  its  territorial  waters  and  the 
subsoil  thereof  within  the  zone  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  and 
that  therefore  the  provisions  of  that  paragraph  in  no  way  affect 
any  rights  of  the  coastal  State  deriving  from  that  sovereignty. 

Thirdly,  Mexico  interprets  the  statements  of  the  two  representa¬ 
tives  I  have  mentioned  concerning  the  significance  and  scope  of 
paragraph  3  of  article  i  regarding  the  nuclear-weapon  free  zones 
referred  to  in  article  IX  as  meaning  that  such  provisions  fully  cover 
the  proposal  submitted  by  Mexico  in  document  CCD/ 294  of  21 
July  19701 3  and  that  they  are  fully  applicable  within  any 
nuclear-weapon  free  zone  and  especially  in  the  denuclearized  zone 
established  by  the  Treaty  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Latin  America,  or  the  Treaty  of  Tlateloco.1  4 

1  would  not  want  to  conclude  without  *v  pressing  my  delega¬ 
tion’s  great  appreciation  of  the  long  and  patient  cowrultations  the 
Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Committee  carried  out  on  the 
successive  revisions  of  the  draft  treaty,  as  also  the  understanding 

1  * Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  715. 

'Ante,  pp  331-333. 

1  4 Documents  on  Disarmament.  1967,  pp.  69  ff. 
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they  demonstrated  concerning  many  of  the  modifications  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  number  of  delegations,  including  my  own,  which,  as  1 
said  at  the  beginning,  contributed  to  an  appreciable  improvement 
on  the  original  text. 

I  should  also  like  to  stress  the  constant  impartiality  with  which 
we  have  from  the  very  outset  undertaken  the  negotiations  on  the 
draft  treaty  to  which  I  have  referred,  because,  as  I  pointed  out  a 
year  ago  in  my  statement  of  1  December  1969,15  since  20 
September  1967,  when  Mexico  became  the  first  State  party  to  the 
Tre;  fy  of  Tlatelolco,  we  have  accepted  much  wider  prohibitions 
than  those  included  in  this  draft  concerning  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  not  only  on  the  bed  and  subsoil  of  our  territorial 
sea,  whose  breadi.ii  is  set  by  Mexican  legislation  at  12  nautical 
miles,  but  also  on  our  own  territory,  since,  as  is  known,  the  regime 
set  up  in  the  Latin  American  instrument  is  one  of  total  absence  of 
nuclear  weapons.  That  has  allowed  my  delegation  to  enjoy  a 
privileged  situation  when  examining  with  the  greatest  objectivity 
the  scope  and  ramifications  of  this  subject  bearing  in  mind  only 
the  higher  interest  of  mankind. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peruvian  Amendments  to 

the  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  November  17,  1970 1 

As  was  shown  quite  convincingly  by  many  representatives  in  the 
general  debate,  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed2  is 
the  result  of  lengthy  and  complex  negotiations  during  which  the 
wishes  and  proposals  of  many  States,  submitted  in  the  form  of 
working  documents  at  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  were  taken  i.do  account. 

I  should  like  to  remind  representatives  that,  during  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  last  year,  working 
documents  were  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,4  Canada,5  Mexico6  and  Sweden,7  containing  many  con¬ 
crete  proposals  relating  to  changes  in  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty 
on  the  sea-bed. 

The  draft  treaty  that  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  First 
Committee  as  a  result  of  the  proposals  and  views  of  many 

~  A/C.7/PY.1707.  p.  42. 

*  A/C.I/PV  1763,  pp.  23-26. 

'Ann.  pp.  475-379. 

'  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  704. 

*lbid,  p.  686. 

3 I'm.,  op.  596-597. 

V  6  . 1/995. 

7  A  C.  1/994,  Jentical  with  the  Swedish  amendment  of  Oct.  16,  1969  {Documents  on 
Disarmament,  1969.  p.  486). 
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delegations  expressed  in  working  documents  and  orally  it  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  First  Committee  last  year  and  at  sessions  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  was  revised  three 
times.  To  the  maximum  extent,  in  fact,  it  takes  into  account  th' 
positions  of  all  States  that  made  proposals  relating  to  changes  in 
the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed.  Thus  the  document  now  betore 
the  First  Committee  can  be  correctly  termed  a  multilateral 
document,  one  which  has  been  carefully  worked  out-a  com¬ 
promise  elaborated  in  consultations  among  many  delegations— 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  delegations 
that  took  part  in  the  disarmament  debates  here,  can  be  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  which  must  then  be  immediately 
opened  for  signature. 

The  amendments  of  the  delegation  of  Peru8  provide  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty 
concerning  matters  of  such  fundamental  importance  as  the  scope 
of  the  treaty  and  control  over  respect  for  it  and  compliance  with 
it.  The  delegation  of  Pern  proposes  to  delete  or  modify  the  essen¬ 
tial  articles  of  the  draft  treaty .  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  those 
amendments  and  proposals  would  be  a  disruption  of  the  structure 
and  contents  of  the  draft  treaty  itself.  Thus,  after  three  revisions 
of  the  draft  treaty,  we  are  asked  to  start  that  tremendous  work 
anew.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  complications  and  delays 
that  would  occur,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  Peruvian  proposal. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  because  we  wish  to  see  this  treaty 
concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  would  be  the  first  concrete 
step  towards  the  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor,  the  Soviet  delegation  cannot  agree  to  the  proposal  of 
the  delegation  of  Peru;  it  will  oppose  those  amendments  and  vote 
against  them. 

In  connexion  with  the  statement  of  the  representative  of 
Mexico,  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles,9  we  wish  to  express  our 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  his  delegation  has  come  out  in  favour 
of  approving  this  draft  treaty,  taking  into  account  the  answers  fur¬ 
nished  by  my  delegation  and  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  questions  put  by  the  representative  of  Mexico  on  2  Novem¬ 
ber  to  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  treaty  now  under  discussion.1  0 

Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  First  Peruvian 

Amendment  to  Thirty-four  Power  Draft  Resolution  on  Sea-Bed 

Treaty,  November  17,  19701 

In  this  case,  us  in  all  matters  dealing  with  this  subject,  my 
intention  has  been  to  try  to  achieve  either  unanimity  or  the  widest 

*  Inrc.  pp.  568-570. 

'  Amc,  pp.  602-oUo. 

"Set ante,  pp  555-556.585-591.591-597. 

1  A/G.1/PV.1763,  p.  33.  l  or  the  draft  rcsoluli  n  and  , he  Peruvian  amendment,  see  ante. 
pp.  558-559,  568-570. 
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possible  acceptance,  i  said,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  text  of 
the  Peruvian  amendment  were  put  to  the  vote  my  delegation 
would  support  it.  I  also  said  that  if  that  text  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Committee-that 
is,  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unicn-and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  felt  they  could  accept  the 
text  that  we  had  approved  last  year,  and  which,  in  our  opinion  is 
essentially  the  same,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  representative  of  Peru 
could  agree  to  a  change  in  his  first  amendment  so  that,  instead  of 
reading  as  it  now  does,  it  were  to  read:  “Recognizing  the 
common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  reservation  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  flc  exclusively  f  >r  peaceful  purp  oses”,  then  it  might  be 
better  if  the  text  to  be  pul  to  vote  were  the  second.  From  what  I 
have  just  said  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  I  am  basing  myself  on  two 
possibilities. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  clarify  this  question,  the  representatives 
of  both  the  United  States  and  +he  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the 
representative  oi  Peru,  would,  if  they  see  fit,  have  tc  express  their 
views  on  the  matter.  As  far  as  the  Mexican  delegation  is 
concerned,  I  repeat  that  we  shall  vote  in  favour  of  either  one  of 
the  two  texts 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Mexican  Revision  of 
First  Peruvian  Amendment  to  Thirty-four  Power  Draft  Resolu¬ 
tion  on  Sea-Bed  Treexy,  November  17,  1970 1 

1  must  first  express  my  appreciation  to  tne  represents  ive  of 
Mexico  for  his  discussion  on  the  sea-bed  treaty  and  the  position  of 
Mexico  with  respect  to  that  treaty.2  We  are  very  pleased  to  note 
that  Mexico  finds  it  possible  to  support  the  treaty  with  the 
explanations  and  clarifications  which  have  been  provided  by  the 
drafters  of  hie  treaty  and  with  the  clarifications  which  will  be 
made  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  course  of  its  adherence 
to  the  treaty. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  gratitude  for  the  very  helpful 
suggestion  which  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles  has  j’sst  made  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  to  the  draft  resolution  contained  in 
document  A/C.  1/L.523.3  Mr.  Garcia  Robles  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  language  proposed  bv  the  representative  of  Peru4  would 
create  difficulties  for  the  Ur  ced  States  delegation.  On  the  other 
band,  the  language  of  General  ssembly  ^solution  2602  F 


1  A/C  l/PV.1763.  n.  34 
’  See  ante,  pp.  t  02-606 

5  t  he  remarks  of  Ambassador  Gaaia  Robtes  appear  supru.  For  the  draft  resolution,  sec 
ante,  pp.  558-559. 

*Ante,  pp.  568-570. 
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(XXIV),5  which,  as  Mr.  Garcia  Robles  pointed  out,  is  very  similar 
in  intent,  does  not  contain  the  problems  which  we  see  in  the 
current  suggestion  of  the  Peruvian  delegation.  Therefore,  we 
would  find  it  possible  to  support  a  change  in  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.523  to  make  the  appropriate  preambular  paragraph 
correspond  to  the  text  which  Mr.  Garcia  Robles  has  just  read  to 
us. 

Statement  by  the  Peruvian  Representative  (Arias  Schreiber)  to  the 
Firs*  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Mexican  Revision  of 
First  Peruvian  Amendment  to  Thirty-four  Power  Draft  Resolu¬ 
tion  on  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  November  17, 19706 

My  delegation  can  agree  to  the  paragraph  adopted  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly7  because  basically  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Peruvian  amendment.8  But  I  do  want  it  to  be  known 
that  the  acceptance  by  Peru  of  that  paragraph  in  the  draft 
resolution  does  not  mean  that  we  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  draft.9 
Far  from  it,  and  definitely  not  with  the  drift  treaty,1  0  on  which  I 
still  ask  for  a  roll-call  vote.  Since  not  all  States  participated  in  the 
debates  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  I 
doubt  whether,  as  the  Soviet  representative  said,  this  draft  can 
obtain  overwhelming  support. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Mexican  Revision  of  First 
Peruvian  Amendment  to  Thirty-four  Power  Draft  Resolution  on 
Sea-Bed  Treaty,  November  17,  19701 

In  order  to  find  the  most  appropriate  and  favourable  solution  to 
the  question  now  under  discussion,  we  too  are  prepared  to  support 
the  proposal  which  has  just  been  made  by  the  representative  of 
Mexico  in  connexion  with  the  preamble  of  the  draft  resolution.2 
Since  the  preamble  to  the  draft  resolution  which  had  been 
proposed  is  the  text  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  lost  year,3 
and  since  we  voted  in  favour  of  that  text  last  year,  we  see  no 
reason  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  that  text  this  year.  However,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  new  text  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in 
the  preamble  of  the  draft  resolution  will  not  give  rise  to  any 

s  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969',  p.  715 
‘A/C.1/PV.1763,  p.  35. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  o.  715. 

'Ante,  np  568-570. 

* Ante ,  po.  558-559. 

1  # Ante  pp.  475-479. 

1  A/C. 1/PV. 1763.  p.  34. 

1  Sec  ante,  pp.  607-608. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1 969,  p  7  i  j. 
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changes  in  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  itself.4  If  that  understand¬ 
ing  is  correct,  the  proposal  of  the  representative  of  Mexico  is 
acceptable  to  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  are  ready 
to  vote  in  favour  of  his  suggested  change  in  the  preamble  of  the 
draft  resolution  recommending  approval  of  the  draft  treaty. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peruvian  Amend¬ 
ments  to  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  November  18,  19701 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points  in  connexion  with  the  votes  of 
our  delegation  on  the  Peruvian  amendments  relating  to  the  draft 
resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.523,2  the  amendments  on  which 
the  Committee  voted  at  the  meeting  yesterday  morning.  The  votes 
of  the  United  States  on  those  amendments  reflected  our  substan¬ 
tive  views  rather  than  procedural  considerations.  We  would  not 
wish  this  to  be  interpreted,  however,  as  indicating  that  we  had  no 
problems  from  the  procedural  view  point.  In  particular,  we  do  not 
wish  our  vote  to  be  interpreted  as  implying  acceptance  of  the 
notion  that  a  treaty  text,3  incorporating  what  will  become  binding 
international  legal  obligations -a  treaty,  in^'  tally,  which  has 
been  negotiated  with  careful  attention  to  the  interrelationships 
and  to  the  balances  among  its  many  parts-  can  le  amended  by  a 
vote  in  this  Committee.  Suggestions  for  amend  nents  can,  of 
course,  be  introduced  in  the  discussions  in  this  Committee,  and 
some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  last  year's  discussion  resulted  in 
actual  amendments.  Members  will  recall  that  this  procedural 
question  was  raised  last  year,  and  at  that  time  the  Chairman  ruled, 
in  what  we  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  fashion.  We  continue  to 
believe  that  that  ruling  by  the  Chairman  last  year  remains  a  proper 
description  of  the  parliamentary  situation,  one  which  has  not  been 
invalidated  by  the  actio?)  this  Committee  has  just  taken. 

Our  second  point  relates  to  the  amendments  to  the  third 
preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  in  document 
A/C.1/L.523,  the  final  language  for  which  was  suggested  by  the 
representative  of  Mexico.4  The  United  States  acceptance  of  that 
amended  language  in  no  way  indicates  a  change  with  respect  to 
our  view  on  the  so-called  moratorium  resolution  (2574  C  (XXIV)), 
relating  to  the  exploitation  of  sea-bed  resources  beyond  the  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction.5 


*Ante ,  pp.  475-479. 

1  A/C.I/PV.!764,pp.  17-18. 

3 Ante,  pp.  558-559. 

3  Ante,  pp.  475-479. 

*  Ante,  pp.  607-608. 

‘General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty  fourth  Session,  Supplement  So.  30 
>3  7630).  p.  11. 
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Statement  by  the  lifted  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Additional  Protocol 
II  to  the  Tlateloico  Treaty,  November  18, 19706 

My  delegation  is  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the  draft 
resolution  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  Mexico7  concerning  the 
signature  and  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty 
of  Tlateloico.8  I  should  like  to  recall  that  the  United  States  has 
already  signed  Protocol  II,  as  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles  has  just 
noted,  and  that  the  Protocol  has  now  been  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.9 

As  the  draft  resolution  under  consideration  points  out,  the 
Treaty  of  Tlateloico  is  the  first  treaty  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  a  heavily  populated  area. 

For  that  reason,  the  Treaty  is  of  historic  significance.  A  large 
number  of  nations  liave  co-operated  constructively  towards  the 
realization  of  that  Treaty.  The  representative  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Garcia  Robles,  is  especially  to  be  commended  lor  his  leadership  in 
this  regard. 

May  I  repeat  that  my  Government  considers  that  that  regional 
disarmament  measure  deserves  the  widest  possible  support. 

Six-Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly:  Comprehensive  Program  of  Disarma¬ 
ment,  November  18,  1970* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969,2 
Recalling  further  its  resolution  1722  (XVI)  of  20  December 
196 1,3  by  which  it  welcomed  the  joint  statement  of  agreed 
principles  for  disarmament  negotiations  submitted  on  20  Septem¬ 
ber  1961  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America,4 

Reaffirming  once  again  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  attainment  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  whi-ii  is 
the  most  important  question  facing  the  world  today, 

*  A/C  i/rV.l764,  pp.  3841. 

1 1dentical  with  res.  2666  (XXV), post,  pp.  689-691. 

•For  the  treaty  an  1  the  protocol,  see  Documents  ot.Disa’mumer,.,,  .'95  7,  pp. 

9  Ante.  pp.  408-409. 

1  A/C.1/L.537,  Nov.  18,  1970.  The  draft  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Ireland, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Pakistan.  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia.  On  Nov.  26  the  same  countries 
uoied  a  revised  draft  resolution  that  omitted  the  third  operative  par.  (A/J.l/L.537j'..ev. 
1).  On  Dec.  2  the  following  countries  joined  the  original  sponsors  in  introducing  a  new 
version  (A/C.l/L.537/Rcv.  2):  Argentina,  Brazil,  El  Salvador,  Italy,  Malta,  Netherlands, 
Ntgeria,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Ecuador  later  became  a  cosponsor  of  the  new  version, 
which  became  pt.  C  o!  General  Assembly  Resolution  2661  ipon,  pp.  682-oSM. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp  713-715. 

'Ibid  ,  1961,  pp  741-742. 

4  [bid. .  pp.  439-442. 
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Considering  that  it  has  declared  the  decade  of  the  1970s  as  a 
Disarmament  Decade, 

Having  examined  the  draft  comprehensive  programme  of 
disarmament  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Mexico,  Sweden  and 
Yugoslavia  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,5 
as  well  as  the  working  papers  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the 
delegations  of  Italy6  and  the  Netherlands,7 

Bearing  in  mind  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  debates  of  the 
Conference  and  of  the  First  Committee  concerning  the  question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament, 

1.  Declares  that  the  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament 
annexed  to  the  present  resolution8  is  a  broad  and  flexible 
document  dealing  adequately  with  all  principal  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control; 

2.  Recommends  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  take  the  programme  into  account  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions  and  invites  all  States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  programme  as 
a  guideline  for  their  disarmament  activities; 

3.  Decides  to  include  in  the  agenda  of  its  twenty-seventh 
session  an  item  entitled,  “consideration  of  the  progress  attained 
with  regard  to  the  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament”. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Additional  Protocol  II  to 

the  Tlateloleo  Treaty,  November  18, 19701 

Now  that  the  Committee  is  about  to  vote  on  the  draft 
resolution  introduced  by  a  group  of  Latin  American  countries2  on 
the  status  of  implementation  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2456 
(XXIII)3  concerning  the  signature  and  ratification  of  Additional 
Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlateloleo),4  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  order  to  ex  Vain  its  vote. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  nuclear-free 
zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  see  in  such  measures  an 
effective  means  to  limit  the  areas  in  which  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  placed.  The  Soviet  Union  is  guided  by  the  fact  that  obligations 
for  the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones  can  be  assumed  by  groups  of 
States  forming  whole  continents  or  wide  geographical  areas,  as 

*Ante,  pp.  459-465. 

*Ante,  pp.  59-63. 

'Ante,  pp.  277-282. 

'Substantially  the  same  as  the  program  of  Dec.  I  (post.  pp.  653-658). 

'  A/C.l/rV.)764,p.42. 

1  identical  with  res.  2666  <XXV),pc>rt.  pp.  689-691. 

' Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  799. 

•Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  69-83. 
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well  as  by  a  more  limited  number  of  States  or  even  individual 
countries. 

As  a  result  of  this  position  of  principle,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ready  to  assume  the  obligation  to  respect  the  status  of  nuclear-free 
zones  pertaining  to  various  countries  in  Latin  America.  We  have 
already  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  we  were  prepared  to 
assume  such  an  undertaking  towards  Mexico,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  reflected  in  the  Soviet-Mexican  communique  of  30  May 
1968. 5 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  prepared  to  assume  similar 
obligations  towards  other  countries  of  Latin  America,  which,  like 
Mexico,  might  make  their  territory  completely  nuclear-free. 

As  to  the  draft  resolution  of  a  group  of  Latin  American 
countries  now  under  discussion  on  the  status  of  implementation  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  confirm  the  well-known, 
oft-repeated  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  that  Treaty. 
Guided  by  that  position,  the  Soviet  delegation  will  abstain  in  the 
vote  on  that  draft  resolution. 


Twenty  foui  Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and  Social 

Consequences  of  the  Armaments  Race  and  Its  Extremely 

Harmful  Effect  on  Wbrid  Peace  and  Security,  November  18, 

19701 

The  General  Asse.nbly, 

Conscious  of  the  threat  to  mankind  posed  by  the  ever-spiralling 
arms  race,  especially  in  view  of  the  existing  large  stockpiles  of  an 
impending  new  qualitative  advance  in  the  ever  more  devastating 
nature  of  nuclear  armaments, 

Aware  that  world  military  expenditures  have  been  continuously 
expanding,  in  spite  of  the  achievements  in  the  field  of  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament  during  the  1960s, 

Convinced  that  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  without 
delay  to  stop  the  armaments  race  and  to  make  concrete  progress 
towards  disarmament,  giving  priority  to  nuclear  disarmament, 
military  expenditure  is  likely  to  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate 
during  tbe  1970s, 

Deeply  concerned  that  the  armaments  race,  nuclear  and 
conventional,  constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  which 

* Pravda .  May  30,  1968,  p.  5. 

1  A/C.1/L.535,  Nov.  18,  1970.  The  draft  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Austria, 
Canada,  Colombia,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Madagascar,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Rwanda,  Singapore, 
Sweden,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  Yugoslavia.  These  countries  were  later  joined  bv  Tunisia.  On 
Nov.  25  the  24  countries,  together  with  Mali  and  Sierra  Leone,  tabled  a  revised  version 
(A/C.  1/L. 535/Rev.  1)  identical  with  General  Assembly  Resolution  2667  (post ,  pp. 
691-693) 
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peoples  every where  have  to  bear  and  that  it  absorbs  immense 
material  wealth,  human  energy  and  intellectual  resources, 

Deeply  convinced  that  the  elimination  of  the  enormous  waste 
of  wealth  and  talent,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  all  States,  would  have  a  positive  impact  especially  on 
the  developing  countries,  where  the  need  for  skilled  personnel  and 
the  lack  of  material  and  financial  resources  are  most  keenly  felt, 

Convinced  that  a  reduction  of  military  expenditure,  a  halt  in 
the  armaments  race  and  concrete  progress  towards  disarmament 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  achievement  by  nations  of  their  urgent 
economic  and  social  goals  and  would  contribute  effectively  to  the 
improvement  of  nfrnational  relations  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  and  security, 

Conscious  that  it  is  the  fundamental  task  of  the  United  Nations 
to  promote,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  with  the  least 
d; version  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic 
resources, 

Determined  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  bring  the  arms  race  to  a 
halt,  and  to  make  progress  towards  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  which  is  the  most  important  question  facing  the 
world  today,  and  thus  to  help  ensure  human  survival  and  human 
welfare, 

Wishing  to  promote  the  elaboration  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  programme  for  disarmament,  which  would  facili¬ 
tate  also  the  United  Nations  development  programme  during  the 
1970s, 

Believing  that  thorough  consideration  of  the  main  aspects  of  the 
armaments  race  would  facilitate  a  better  understanding  and 
evaluation  of  its  negative  consequences  at  all  levels  and  of  the 
great  dangers  with  which  it  is  fraught, 

1.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  take  effective  steps  for  the  cessation 
and  reversal  of  the  armaments  race  and  for  die  achievement  of 
steady  progress  in  the  disarmament  negotiations; 

2.  Requests  the  Confeience  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  continue  with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  pay  due  attention  to  all 
questions  meant  to  put  an  end  to  the  armaments  race,  particularly 
in  the  nuclear  field; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  qualified  consultant  experts  appointed  by  him,  a  report 
on  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  armaments  race 
and  of  the  military  expenditures; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  to  extend  their  f  co-operation 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  ensure  that  the 
study  wifl  be  carried  out  in  the  most  effective  way; 

5.  Cal’-  upon  non-governmental  and  international  institutions 
and  org.T nations  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary-General  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report; 
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6.  Requests  that  the  report  be  transmitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  at  the  Assembly’s 
twenty-sixth  session. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  International  Exchange 

of  Seismic  Data,  November  18,  19701 

When  I  spoke  in  the  general  debate  on  2  November,  I  indicated 
that  the  Canadian  delegation  would  v  "y  shortly  submit  to  this 
Committee,  in  company  with  other  like-minded  delegations,  a 
draft  resolution  which  might  serve  as 

. . .  a  useful  focus  for  support  for  further  progress  in  clarifying  the  potential  role  of  a 
seismic  data  exchange  system  in  the  verification  process  of  a  comprehensive  ban2  on  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  underground. 

In  order  to  facilitate  further  consideration  of  this  proposal 
wliich  is,  as  I  said,  designed  to  try  to  overcome  disagreement 
between  nuclear  Powers  on  verification  of  a  ban  on  nuclear 
testing,  we  have  submitted  the  draft  text  of  the  resolution  to 
which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  referred.3  We  are  much  heartened  by 
the  support  we  have  received  from  other  delegations  and  are 
pleased  to  note -according  to  my  last  reckoning— that  there  are 
now  forty  co-sponsors  for  our  draft  resolution,  which  I  hope  will 
be  registered  in  the  revision  of  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been 
tabled. 

We  consider  that  this  draft  resolution  should  be  regarded  as  a 
complement  to  the  other  draft  resolution  we  are  considering  under 
this  item,  which  was  submit!  1  bv  the  non-aligned  delegations  on 
1 1  November,4  a  draft  resolution  which  we  will  support. 

We  realize  also,  as  the  representative  of  Nigeria  pointed  out  in 
his  closely  reasoned  statement  of  6  November,  that  the  conclusion 
of  any  disarmament  agreement  is  principally  a  political  action  and 
therefore  presupposes  the  existence  of  u  necessary  political  will  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  But,  as  the  representative  of  Nigeria  also 
stressed,  assurance  of  the  reliability  or  credibility  of  the  control 
system  is  a  necessary  and  important  contributory  factor. 

Those  are  indeed  the  reasons  why  Canada,  together  with  other 
co-sponsors,  took  the  initiative  at  the  last  Assembly  of  seeking 
information  on  the  willingness  of  G  •  “rnments  to  co-operate  in  a 
world-wide  seismic  data  exchange.  The  result  of  this  initiative  was 
the  questionnaire  circulated  by  the  Secretary-General  which 
sought  information  concerning  the  quantity  and  quality  of  seismic 
data  which  na.ionpl  seismological  stations  could  produce  and 

'  A/C.l/PV.I7S4,pp.  47-53. 

1  A/C. 1/PV. 1749,  pp.  8-10. 

’Identical  with  pt.  A  of  res.  2663  (XXV), post,  pp.685-687. 

*  Identical  with  ,Jt.  B  of  res.  2663  (XXV),  post,  p.  68/. 
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which  Governments  would  be  prepared  to  make  available  on  an 
assured  basis  to  facilitate  the  verification  of  a  ban  on  underground 
nuclear  testing. 

The  information  submitted  in  response  to  that  questionnaire 
was,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  of  2  November,  analysed  h 
detail  by  Canadian  seismolog;sts  and  a  preliminary  assessment  of  it 
was  circulated  last  summer  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.5  Now,  a  more  complete  scientific  study,  incorpora¬ 
ting  all  the  returns  received  to  date  and  with  an  expression  of 
technical  argumentation,  is  being  prepared  by  Canadian  seismolo¬ 
gists  and  we  hope  to  circulate  copies  of  this  assessment  to  all 
delegations  before  the  end  of  the  current  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  for  their  information  and  for  study  by  their  technical 
experts.  In  this  study,  using  the  data  quoted  in  the  United  Nations 
returns  and  published  in  open  literature,  the  capability  of  each 
conventional  and  array  station  is  described  in  terms  of  its  ability 
to  detect  P  waves,  or  those  waves  that  are  propagated  through  the 
body  of  the  earth,  and  rayleigh  waves,  or  waves  which  are 
propagated  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  a  function  of  the 
distance  from  the  event.  A  very  brief  and  oversimplified  summary 
of  the  results  and  conclusions  of  thk  assessment  is  that  the  global 
system  of  stations  produces  proven  detection,  location  and 
identification  of  underground  nuclear  explosions  down  to  yields 
of  about  60  kilotons  in  hard  rock.  In  most  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  threshold  is  between  10  and  20  kilotons  for 
certain  test  sites  only,  and  this  lower  threshold  cannot  be  reached 
on  a  global  basis  with  the  existing  ensemble  of  stations.  The  study 
is  completed  by  a  number  of  recommendations  which,  with  very 
liule  financial  commitment,  will  provide  some  basic  data  required 
to  define  the  existing  capabilities  better  and  which  may  signifi¬ 
cantly  improve  them. 

National  capabilities  moreover  could  be  improved  through  the 
development  of  more  technologically  advanced  scientific  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  operative  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.529  urges  Govern¬ 
ments  to  “consider  and  wherever  possible  implement  methods  of 
improving  their  capability  to  contribute  high  quality  seismic 
data”.  In  this  regard,  I  might  mention  that  the  Canadian 
Government  for  its  part  has  now  initiated  a  study  project  which 
seeks  to  further  develop  technical  knowledge  for  seismological 
detection  techniques. 

The  draft  resolution  goes  further  in  inviting  Governments  in  a 
position  to  do  so  to  consider  assistance  in  the  improvement  of 
world-wide  seismological  capabilities.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
noted  the  example  set  by  the  Ambassador  of  Japan,  another  of  the 
co-sponsors,  when  on  4  November,  in  the  meeting  ctf  this 
committee,  he  said  that: 


*Ante,  pp.  390-393 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  strive  to  improve  the  network  of 
observatories  in  Japan  and  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  international  cooperation 
in  this  fidd.* 

I  beiieve  that  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data  must  play  a  role  in  ensuring  compliance 
with  whatever  international  agreement  or  agreements  may  be 
negotiated  to  supplement  the  Moscow  partial  test  ban  Treaty.7  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  this  draft  resolution  invites  members  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  co-operate  in 
further  study  of  this  issue.  In  this  way,  when  the  international 
political  situation  permits  a  decision  on  a  further  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  to  be  taken,  the  essential  preliminary  study  of  the  basic 
aspects  of  verification  procedure  and  availability  of  seismic 
information  will  have  been  completed.  I  hope  that  Members  of 
this  Assembly  will  agree  that  this  objective  is  a  valid  one. 

In  conclusion,  the  essence  of  the  problem  in  trying  to  bring  an 
end  to  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  testing,  as  in  other  important 
disarmament  measures,  as  the  representative  of  Malta  who  is  also  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  draft  resolution  reminded  rs  last  week,  in 
confidence.  International  confidence,  if  it  does  not  exist  has  to  be 
built  up  block  by  block.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the  proposal  to 
continue  our  work  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  of 
Disarmament  in  trying  to  improve  the  world-wide  exchange  of 
seismic  information  is  directed.  I  hope  that,  for  the  reasons  1  have 
given,  ihe  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.529 
will  receivt  the  general  support  which  we  beiieve  it  meats  and  I 
should  also  like  to  request  that  a  roll-call  vote  be  taken  on  this 
draft  resolution  when  it  comes  to  the  vote. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Suspension  of  Nuclear 

Tests,  November  18,  1970' 

In  the  name  of  the  Soviet  delegation  1  wish  to  state  our  views 
and  explain  oui  vote  on  the  draft  resolution  in  document 
A/C.1/L.529  on  the  need  fi  r  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermo¬ 
nuclear  tests  and  the  cognate  problem  of  the  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data.2  As  we  understand  it,  the  main 
provision  of  this  draft  resolution  resides  in  urging  that  govern¬ 
ments  take  measures  to  expand  and  improve  world-wide  seismo- 
logical  exchanges. 

In  that  connexion,  1  should  like  once  again  to  restate  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange  of 
seismic  data  Ihe  Soviet  Union  is  in  favour  of  large-scale  exchange 

^A/C\7/ipV .  17 50,  p.  46. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293 

1  A/C.  1/PV  I764.pt>.  56-57 

5  Identical  with  pt.  A  of  res  2663  (XXV),  post,  pp.  685-686. 
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of  seismic  data  on  the  international  level,  it  being  understood  that 
such  exchange  has  a  precise  objective.  Our  delegation  has  already 
had  occasion  to  state  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  to  go  ahead  with  exchange  of  its  national  seismic 
data  with  other  participants  in  a  treaty  on  a  complete  nuclear  test 
ban,  as  well  as  to  take  part  in  the  international  exchange  of  such 
data  on  condition  that  such  participation  would  not  impose  upon 
countries  any  obligation  in  the  field  of  international  inspection 
and  control  on  their  territories,  and  that  the  evaluation  of  the  data 
collected  would  be  carried  out,  not  by  an  international  body,  but 
by  each  State  on  its  own. 

According  to  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  iherefore-  and 
we  should  like  to  stress  this  once  again -large-scale  exchange  of 
seismological  data  on  a  world-wide  scale  presupposes  above  all  an 
agreement  in  principle  on  the  cessation  of  underground  nuclear- 
weapon  tests  and  the  use  of  national  means  of  detection  of  nuclear 
explosions  to  verify  the  implementation  of  such  an  agreement. 

The  Soviet  delegation  had  occasion  to  sec  out  its  position  in 
detail  on  the  international  exchange  of  seismic  data  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Analysing  the  draft  resolution  under  consideration  as  it  relates 
to  this  very  point,  we  must  note  that  matters  upon  which  we 
touched  when  setting  out  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  the  exchange  of  seismic  data  are  not  duly  reflected  in  it. 
That  being  the  case,  the  Soviet  delegation  will  abstain  during  the 
vote  on  that  draft  resolution. 

With  reference  to  the  other  draft  resolution  on  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests,  sponsored  by  twelve  States, 
the  draft  which 

“Urges  all  States  ...  to  adhere  without  further  delay  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Oute'  Space  and  Under  Water”  and 

“Calls  upon  all  nuclear-weapon  States  to  suspend  nuclear 
weapon  Tests  in  ai'  environments”, 

its  provisions  are  iu.  .  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
State  in  this  matter 

For  those  reasons  the  Soviet  Delegation  will  vote  in  favour  of 
the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.  1/L.5v0.3 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Suspension  of 

Nuclear  Tests,  November  18,  19701 

The  United  States  supports  the  objectives  of  the  resolution  we 
have  just  adopted.2  Again,  as  on  similar  past  occasions,  i  should 

’Identical  with  pt  B  of  res.  2663  (XXV),  post,  p.  687. 
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like  to  place  on  record  that  the  United  States  understands  the 
ianguage  of  that  resolution  to  call  for  a  suspension  of  tests  in  all 
environments,  pursuant  to  an  adequately  verified  treaty.  We 
continue  to  hope  it  will  become  possible  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty 
in  the  nearest  future,  and  we  intend.,  in  the  course  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  further  this  objective. 

Statement  by  the  Philippine  Representative  (Brillantes)  to  the 

Second  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and 

Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament  [Summary],  November 
IC,  1970* 

Mr.  Brillantes  (Philippines),  introducing  the  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  his  delegation,2  said  that  it  had  been  prepared  after 
extensive  consultations  with  a  number  of  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  had  frequently  been  revised  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  widest  possible  support.  It  was  high  time  that  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  more  substantial  results  in  the  field  of 
disarmament.  As  paragraph  5  of  the  international  Development 
Strategy  stated,  progress  towards  genera)  md  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  should  release  substantial  additional  lesources  which  could 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  economic  and  social  development,  in 
particular  that  of  developing  countries  There  should,  therefore,  be 
a  close  link  between  the  Second  Development  Decade  and  the 
Disarmament  Decade. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  resolution  was  to  establish  such  a  link, 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  new  era  heralded  by  the  adoption  of  the 
international  Development  Strategy.  All  the  problems  of  the 
transition  to  disarmament  could  be  met  through  appropriate 
national  and  international  measures,  and  the  results  would  be  of 
benefit  to  all  countries. 

The  fourth  preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution 
paraphrased  parts  of  paragraph  19  of  the  introduction  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the  Organization.3 
The  fifth  f  eambuiar  paragraph  was  self-explanatory,  while  *he 
sixth  sought  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  specific  task  of  establishing  a  link  between  the  Disarmament 
Decade  and  the  Second  Development  Decade.  In  the  operative 
part  of  the  draft  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested 
to  do  three  things.  His  delegation  wished  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  word  “appropriate”  in  operative  paragraph  1(e), 
which  made  it  clear  that  not  all  the  resources  relea^  d  by 
disarmament  should  be  used  for  the  economic  and  social  develop- 

fvC~2/SR. 1 343.  pp.  16-17. 

'Ante,  pp.  578-579. 
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ment  of  developing  countries.  In  connexion  with  operative 
paragraph  2,  it  was  extremely  important  that  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  should  give  their  views  on  how  the  proposed  link 
was  to  be  established,  in  order  that  the  implementation  of  the  link 
would  be  more  effective.  The  aim  of  the  request  in  operative 
paragraph  3  for  the  submission  of  a  report  was  to  ensure  that  the 
International  Development  Strategy  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade  could  be  implemented  in  a  dynamic  manner  which  would 
serve  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  developed  countries  would  during  the  Second  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade  enter  into  the  rewarding  area  of  competition  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  developing  countries. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Porter)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemica1  a  id  Biological 
Weapons,  November  19,  19701 

1  should  first  of  all  like  *o  associate  myself  with  the  heart-felt 
sympathy  you  expressed  on  behalf  of  us  all  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  Pakistan.  It  now  seems  that  Pakistan  has  suffered 
the  worst  natural  disaster  of  our  time.  Though  perhaps  small 
solace  in  the  free  of  such  a  devastating  tragedy,  the  British 
Government  has  already  made  immediate  assistance  available,  and 
this  includes  the  provision  of  motorised  assault  boats  and  rescue 
craft  I  know  the  people  ot  Britain  will  also  be  contributing 
generously.  The  Government  and  people  of  Pakistan  have  our 
deepest  sympathy  at  this  terrible  time. 

1  should  like  this  morning  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  three 
draft  resolutions  (A/C.  l/L.5io,2  A/C.1/L.5273  and  A/C.  1/ 
L.5334  )  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons  that  are  before  us 
today.  1  do  not  propose  to  discuss  questions  of  substance  which 
were  dealt  with  by  the  leader  of  my  delegation,  Lord  Lothian,  in 
his  general  statement  of  4  November. 

Last  year  in  its  discussion  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  the  Conference  o  the  Comm  Uee  on 
Disarmament  carried  out  an  intensive  political  and  technical 
examination  ot  the  problems  involved.  'Hie  view  was  expressed 
that  we  might  have  laid  the  foundation  for  agreement  in  1971. 
Certainly  that  is  our  hope.  It  was  widely  felt  that  the  muat  useful 
step  vvould  be  for  the  General  Assembly  to  urge  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  continue  its  work  and  to 
redouble  its  endeavours  to  find  a  solution. 

We  had  therefore  hoped  that  this  year  instead  of  being  tac.u 
with  several  resolutions  setting  out  the  differing  approaches  to  the 

~  ~TA/C~!/PV.l765.po.  2-5. 
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problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  the 
Committee  would  have  before  it  from  the  start  an  agreed 
non-controversial  resolution  tabled  in  the  name  of  the  principal 
participants  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Conference  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Disarmament.  While  this  did  not  prove  immediately 
possible  my  delegation  has  always  believed  that  by  the  end  of  our 
deliberations  we  should  adopt  such  a  resolution,  and  it  was  with 
this  in  mind  that  we  submitted  our  draft  on  6  November.5  This 
contains  no  controversial  elements  and  is  in  fact  very  similar  to 
General  Assembly  resolution  2603  B  (XXIV)  adopted  last  year.6 

It  does  not  prejudge  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  has  already 
acquired  considerable  experience  in  this  field,  it  raises  no  point 
of  substance  and  accords  equal  treatment  to  all  the  proposals 
made.  But  it  cells  on  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement 
on  effective  measures  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  chem  cal  and 
biological  weapons. 

Since  then,  however,  another  and  similar  draft  resolution  has 
been  tabled  by  a  group  of  twelve  countries.7  In  its  preamble  and 
in  the  essentials  of  its  operative  paragraphs  this  draft  resolution 
contains  the  same  elements  as  our  own. 

It  acknowledges  the  need  for  Urgency  in  tackling  tftese 
problems,  and  the  need  to  build  on  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  It  calls  for  wider  adherence  to  the 
?rotocol,  although  it  does  not  record  its  appreciation  that  a 
considerable  number  of  important  States  have  in  response  to  last 
year’s  resolution,  2603  B(XX1V),  taken  action  in  the  course  of 
1970  to  become  parties  to  tire  Geneva  Protocol.  This  is  a  pity  but 
not,  in  my  view,  a  serious  flaw.  The  draft  resolution  in  document 
A/C.1/L.533,  like  our  own  draft,  also  notes  in  its  preambular 
paragraphs  the  reports  of  the  Secretary -Ceneraf  and  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  on  chemical  and  biological  weapons.9  In  its 
operative  paragraphs  it  takes  note  of  the  two  revised  draft 
conventions,  put  forward  on  the  one  hand  by  my  own  country 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  >ts  allies,  it 
also  takes  note  of  the  working  papers,  expert  views  and  sugges¬ 
tions  put  forward  here  and  in  Geneva,  and  mentions  particularly 
the  joint  memorandum  submitted  in  Geneva  by  the  group  of 
twelve  States  now  sponsoring  the  resolution.  AM  this  is  common 
ground  between  the  two  draft  resolutions,  our  own  and'ih^t  of  the 
twelve.  So,  too,  is  there  common  ground  between  us  on  the  three 
issues  singled  out  for  special  reference.  We  agree  with  the  need  for 
urgency,  and  on  the  importance  of  verification.  We  clearly  can 
~T Tnie,  pp.  559-56 1 . 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  717-719. 

’Identical  with  res  2662  (XXV), post,  pp.  683-685. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  po.  264-298 

*  World  Health  Organization,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  ami  Biological  Weapons 
(Oneva,  1970) 
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have  no  objection  to  taking  a  combination  of  national  and 
international  measures  so  long  as  added  together,  these  ensure 
effective  implementation.  My  delegation,  as,  1  am  sure  the 
Committee  will  recall,  said  on  9  December  last  year  in  this  debate 
that  we  were  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  wish  of  the  majority  if  that 
wish  was  to  make  a  start  on  the  problem  by  considering  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  at  the  same  time.1 0  This  we  have  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  in  examining  steps  towards  their  prohibition, 
and  indeed  the  approach  set  out  in  our  draft  convention  on 
bacteriological  weapons  recognizes  clearly  that  a  solution  of  the 
bacteriological  weapons  problem,  for  which  we  believe  the  time  is 
now  ripe,  can  only  lead  to  progress  on  chemical  weapons.1 1  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  article  V  of  our  draft  deals  with  chemical 
weapons. 

Finally,  the  group  of  twelve  draft,  like  ours,  requests  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  “Disarmament  to  continue  its 
consideration  of  the  problem  and  naturally  this  includes  taking 
into  account  all  the  documents  put  forward  this  year  and  in 
previous  yea?  ^  here  and  in  Geneva. 

Accordingly,  1  should  like  to  inform  the  Committee  that  in  the 
interests  of  achieving  the  sort  of  broadly-supported  resolution 
which  does  not  prejudge  the  issues,  that  1  described  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  I  do  not  propose  to  press  to  the  vote  the  draft 
resolution  originally  sponsored  by  my  delegation.  My  delegation 
will  accordingly  vote  for  the  group  of  twelve  resolution,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  obtain  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Assembly. 


Statement  by  the  Polish  Representative  (Jaroszek)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and  Bacterio¬ 
logical  Weapons,  November  19,  19701 

L  should  like  to  make  some  observations  with  regard  to  the  draft 
resolutions  '*  bich  have  been  submitted  in  this  Committee  concern¬ 
ing  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

In  the  view  of  the  Fclish  delegation,  the  draft  resolution  which 
is  to  be  adopted  should  meet  the  following  three  requirements 
first,  it  should  correspond  to  the  existing  international  instruments 
relating  to  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  In  the  first  place 
this  refers  to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,2  as  well  as  to  the  basic 
General  Assembly  resolutions  on  this  subject,  primarily  resolutions 


1  *  A/C. i/PV.1716,  p.  102. 

"Ante,  pp.  428-432. 

1  A/C.l/PV.  1765,  pp.  6-11. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  764-765. 
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2454  A  (XXlil)  of  20  Deceir.be-  19683  and  2603  B  (XXIV)  of  16 
December  1969.4 

Second,  it  should  take  into  account  the  prevailing  trend  of 
opinion  that  has  emerged  so  far  in  the  debate  on  the  question  of 
the  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap¬ 
ons.  Obviously,  as  the  debate  in  this  Committee  has  proved  again, 
such  a  prevailing  trend  of  opinion  voices  the  postulate  of  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  and  total  prohibition,  as  well  as 
destruction  of  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

Third,  such  a  draft  resolution  must  provide  a  favourable 
platform  for  further  disarmament  negotiations.  The  resolution 
should  therefore  not  only  sum  up  the  state  of  negotiations  thus 
far,  but  also  embody  a  set  of  practical  guidelines  that  would 
facilitate  further  negotiations  at  the  next  stage  of  the  work  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

It  is  with  those  basic  considerations  in  mind  that  the  delegations 
of  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland  have  prepared  and  submitted  to 
this  Committee  a  draft  resolution  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.5  In  their  action  the  three  delegations  were  guided  by  the 
realization  of  the  need  to  take  urgent  and  radical  steps  in  order  to 
establish  a  complete  prohibition  and  total  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  And,  indeed,  there  are  very  good 
grounds  to  follow  such  a  course  of  action.  First,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  there  is  the  ever  present  and  accelerating  process  of 
improvement  and  sophistication  of  these  weapons,  particularly 
chemical  weapons,  which,  to  an  ever  greater  extent,  are  being 
perfected  into  something  r«uch  more  than  mere  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  they  are  becoming  genocidal  weapons.  Second,  there 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  disarmament  negotiations 
whereby  top  priority  has  been  accorded,  by  common  agreement, 
to  the  task  of  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  ail  kinds  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

We  submit  that  the  draft  resolution  put  forward  by  the 
three  socialist  States  fully  takes  into  account  these  facts.  It 
places  due  empnasis  on  the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  by  reaffirming,  in  its  operative 
part  I,  General  Assembly  resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  of  5 
December  1966  and  its  call  for  “strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol”.6 
Moreover,  it  renews  the  invitation  to  “all  States  which  have 
not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  or  to  ratify  the  Geneva  Pro¬ 
tocol”.  These  two  elements  of  the  draft  resolution  are  of 
substantive  importance  at  present. 

The  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  the  three  socialist  States 


’ Ibid .,  1968,  pp  793-795. 

•Ibid..  1969.  pp.  717-719. 

Mfl.'f,  pp.  561-563. 

•  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 
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reflects  the  position  and  views  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
States  which  have  taken  part  in  the  disarmament  debate  in  our 
Committee,  as  well  as  those  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  This 
majority-not  at  all  silent-has  declared  its  support  to  the  concept 
of  the  establishment  of  the  total  and  joint  prohibition  with  regard 
to  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Let  me  on’y  recall 
at  this  juncture  the  joint  memorandum  of  the  twelve  non-aligned 
States,  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment,  submitted  in  Geneva  and  contained  in  document 
CCD/310.7 

Such  wide  support  for  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  total 
prohibition  of  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  coincidence.  It  closely  corresponds  to  the  practice 
of  the  disarmament  negotiations  thus  far  when  both  these 
weapons  have  been  dealt  with  together.  I  might  add  that  such  an 
approach  also  reflects  the  situation  in  the  military  domain,  where 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  constitute  an  integrated 
weapons  system.  And,  last  but  not  least,  chemical  and  bacteriolog¬ 
ical  weapons  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction  whose  effects  are 
similar.  Therefore,  to  adopt  as  a  guideline  for  disarmament 
negotiations  the  principle  of  a  separate  approach  to  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  would  certainly  delay  the  solution  of  the 
fundamental  task  of  effective  and  total  elimination  of  these 
weapons.  That,  in  fact,  would  be  a  step  backwards  from  the 
position  which  we  have  already  reached  in  our  negotiations. 

As  was  succinctly  stated  by  the  representative  of  France  in  this 
Committee  it  is  hard  to  see  “how  dissociating  biological  weapons 
from  chemical  weapons  could  facilitate  a  solution”.  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  the  use  of  chemical  weapons: 

”...  is  perhaps  more  probable  and  there  would  be  reason  to  fear, 
that  if  they  were  not  dealt  with  together  with  biological  weapons, 
that  any  solution  concerning  them  would  be  postponed  indefin¬ 
itely.”8 

1  submit  that  this  correct  view  is  shared  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  delegations  in  this  Committee.  A  separate  approach  to 
bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  could  also  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  attempts  at  political  or  juridical  justification  of  retaining  the 
stockpiles  of  either  of  these  weapons  in  military  arsenals  of  States. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  final  form  of  a  total  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the  three 
sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.527  have  included  in 
paragraph  3  of  its  operative  part  II  a  definition  of  the  scope  of  an 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  as  a: 


''Ante,  pp.453-455. 
'Ante  p.  568. 
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“  . . .  joint  and  full  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  the  e  (elusion  of  these  means  of  warfare  from  the 
arsenals  of  States  through  their  destruction  or  diversion  for 
peaceful  uses.” 

The  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  socialist  States  takes  note 
in  an  impartial  way  of  the  draft  conventions  and  other  proposals 
submitted  so  far,  and  requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  “to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching 
agreement  on  a  complete  prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons”.  It  further  requests  the 
Confer;  nee  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament: 

“  ...  to  submit  a  report  on  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-sixth 
session.” 

The;0  formulations  in  no  way  prejudice  either  the  situation  or 
the  rights  of  p.-r^es  in  disarmament  negotiations  while  allowing 
for  a  comprehensive  debate  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  referred 
to  in  the  draft  resolution. 

1  should  like  to  stress  that,  in  addition,  paragraph  5  of  operative 
part  II  of  the  draft  resolution  contains  an  appeal  to  all  States  to 
act  in  good  faith  in  the  course  :f  negotiations  on  a  total 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  to  take 
all  the  necessary  steps  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  such  a 
prohibition  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  What  we  have  in  mind 
here  is  to  create  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions  ahead,  while,  at  the  same  time,  preventing  any  steps,  either 
in  the  military  or  political  sphere,  that  would  hinder  such 
negotiations  and  render  them  more  difficult.  This  l  believe  is  a 
principle  that  has  gained  wide  acceptance  as  one  of  the  rules  that 
determine  the  conditions  of  disarmament  negotiations  in  general. 

Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland  have  submitted  their  draft 
resolution  with  a  desire  to  advance  the  negotiations  on  the 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution  would  be  an 
important  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  in  this  field.  However,  we  note  with  satisfaction  tnat  the 
draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  twelve  non-aligned  States9 
contains  a  number  of  ideas  and  formulations  that  are  identical  or 
close  to  our  own,  and  that  it  is  based  on  the  same  approach  to  the 
question  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons.  It  does  m  fact  meet  the  objective  of  the 
draft  resolution  submitted  by  Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland. 

This  is  why  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in 
document  A/C.  1/L.527  are  prepared,  in  a  constructive  spirit,  to 


’Identic*!  with  res.  2662  (XXV), potl,  pp.  683-685. 
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support  the  draft  resolution  of  the  twelve  Powers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  shall  not  insist  on  a  vote  on  our  draft.  We  hope  that 
the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.533  will  thus 
meet  with  general  support  in  this  Committee. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  resolution  about  to  be  adopted  will 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva,  and  that  it  will  contribute  effectively  to 
an  early  and  complete  prohibition  and  total  elimination  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 


Statement  by  the  Yugoslav  Representative  (Bozinovic)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and  Biological 

Weapons,  November  19,  19701 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  my  intervention,  i 
should  like  to  offer  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  Yugoslav  delegation,  to  the  delegation  of  Pakistan  for  the 
disaster  that  has  befallen  that  country.  It  is  with  shock  and  sorrow 
that  we  follow  the  events,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  have 
already  been  lost  and  enormous  damage  has  been  caused  to  that 
part  of  Pakistan. 

Today  I  have  the  honour,  or.  behalf  of  twelve 
delegations- Argentina,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  my  own,  Yugoslavia- to  introduce  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.533,  under  agenda  item  28  entitled  “Question  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons”.2 

The  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  are  those  same  countries 
which  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  on  25  August  1970,  the  Joint  Memorandum 
(document  CCD/310)  on  the  question  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare.3  The  submission 
of  this  draft  resolution  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  of 
those  countries  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  trying  to  solve  the  complex 
problem  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  and  to  accelerate  its 
solution. 

Under  the  fifth  preambular  paragraph  of  the  proposed  draft  the 
General  Assembly  would  express  its  deep  conviction 

.  . .  that  the  prosper  s  of  intemationa1  peace  and  security,  as  well  as  th:  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  general  and  complex  disarmament  under  effective  international  control, 
would  be  enhanced  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  for  purpose  of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were 
eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals. 


1  A/C. 1/PV. 1765,  pp.  1 1-15. 

1  Identical  with  res.  2662  (XXV).pojf.  pp.  683-685. 
'Ante,  pp.  453-455. 
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It  is  precisely  because  of  that  conviction  that  the  sponsors 
attach  great  importance  to  the  speedy  solution  of  this  problem 
and  expect  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  wiil  be  in  a  position  to  accelerate  its  efforts  in  this 
field  and  to  concentrate  on  the  most  important  aspects  of  that 
complex  problem. 

Since  the  draft  resolution  appears  to  be  self-explanatory,  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  any  analysis  or  explanation  of  its  paragraphs. 
This  actually  would  be  unnecessary,  also,  after  the  numerous 
references  that  have  been  made  here  during  our  general  debate  to 
the  memorandum,  in  document  CCD/3 10,  of  the  twelve  countries, 
and  after  the  wide  support  given  to  it.  It  is  my  duty,  however,  to 
point  to  the  main  aspects  of  the  proposed  resolution,  offering 
certain  brief  comments. 

After  having  duly  taken  note  of  the  existing  substantive  revised 
drafts  in  their  chronological  order,  and  also  of  the  working  papers, 
expert  views  and  suggestions  put  forward  both  in  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  and  in  the  First  Committee,  and  after  having 
taken  note  also  of  the  joint  memorandum  of  the  twelve  countries, 
the  General  Assembly,  under  operative  paragraph  5  of  the  draft 
resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.533  would  commend 

. .  .he  loll  owing  basic  approach  contained  in  the  joint  memorandum  for  reaching 
effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of 
warfare: 

(a)  It  is  urgent  and  imr  ortant  to  reach  agreement  on  the  problem  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare; 

(b)  Both  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  should  continue  to  be 
dealt  with  together  in  taking  steps  towards  the  prohibition  of  their  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  and  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all  States; 

(c)  The  issue  of  verification  is  important  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  and  that  verification  should  be  based  on  a  combination  of 
appropriate  national  and  international  measures,  which  would  complement  and 
supplement  each  other,  thereby  providing  an  acceptable  system  which  would  ensure 
effective  implementation  of  the  prohibition. 

The  part  of  the  draft  resolution  that  I  have  just  quoted  is  the 
basic  approach  which  the  General  Assembly  would  commend  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  biological  methods  of 
warfare. 

The  draft  resolution  later  on  requests  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  continue  its  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare  with  a  view  to  the 
urgent  prohibition  of  their  development,  production  and 
♦ockpiling,  and  to  their  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all  States. 

The  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  firmly  believe  that,  by 
adopting  it,  the  General  Assembly  would  provide  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  with  an  important  specific 
recommendation  for  its  further  work  in  the  field  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

The  sponsors  also  believe  that  this  draft  resolution  is  a 
comprehensive  and  well-balanced  one.  It  has  incorporated,  so  as  to 
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make  it  as  widely  acceptable  as  possible,  substantial  parts  of  both 
draft  resolutions  submitted  earlier  by  the  delegation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  document  A/C.1/L.526,4  tnd  by  the  delegations  of 
Hungary,  Mongolia  and  Poland,  in  document  A/C.1/L.527.5  At 
the  same  time,  if  adopted,  this  resolution  will,  we  believe, 
contribute  to  the  efforts  aimed  at  solving  the  complex  problem  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Now,  after  we  have  heard  the  statements  by  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom6  and  of  Poland,7  I  should  like  to  express 
our  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  their  understanding  and  their 
contribution  to  our  common  effort  to  end  up  with  a  simple  draft 
resolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  of  the  twelve  sponsors 
that  our  draft  resolution  will  be  adopted  unanimously. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (de  la  Gorce)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons,  November  19,  19701 

My  delegation  would  like  first  of  all  to  join  its  voice  tc  your 
own,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  those  of  delegations  whose 
representatives  have  spoken  before  us,  in  the  expression  of 
sympathy  to  the  delegation  of  Pakistan.  France  was  deeply  moved 
and  shocked  by  the  catastrophe  that  befell  Pakistan  and,  from  the 
bottom  of  our  heart,  we  share  the  grief  of  that  country  and  the 
feeling  of  solidarity.  We  shall  take  part  in  the  effort  to  assuage  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims  of  this  tragedy. 

Last  year,  the  French  delegation  came  out  in  favour  of 
resolution  2603  B  (XXIV),  which  stressed  the  urgency  of  the 
speediest  possible  elimination  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.2  We  stated  then  that,  if  there  was  progress  still  to  be 
made  in  the  field  of  those  weapons,  it  had  to  do  not  with  the 
prohibition  of  their  use  in  war-a  question  which  had  already  been 
settled  on  condition  that  all  States  adhered  to  the  1925 
Protocol3  -but  rather  with  their  manufacture  and  stockpiling.  We 
were  the  first  to  recommend  an  initiative  in  that  direction  in  our 
answer  on  12  [  1 9?  ]  August  19684  to  the  Soviet  memorandum  on 
disarmament  dated  1  July  of  that  same  year.5 


*Ante,  pp.  559-561. 

*  Ante ,  pp.  561-563. 

*Ante.  pp.  620-622. 

1  Supra. 

1  A/C. 1/PV. 1765,  pp.  16-20. 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp  717-719. 
Ibid  ,  pp.  764  765. 

*lbid..  1968,  pp.  584-586. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  466470. 
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While  voting  in  favour  of  that  resolution,  we  expressed 
reservations,  however,  about  its  last  section  which  postponed  the 
study  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  we  thought 
that  that  body  was  possibly  not  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  direct  interest  to  all  the  signatories 
of  the  1925  Protocol. 

Experience  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of  our 
reservations,  since  the  debate  here  on  the  report  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  the  matter  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  has  shown  no  substantial  progress.  Once 
again  the  draft  resolution  submitted  to  us,  A/C.1/L.533,  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  our  consideration,  invites  the  General 
Assembly  to  send  the  matter  back  to  the  Geneva  body.6  In  the 
circumstances  my  delegation  has  some  hesitation  about 
encouraging,  by  its  vote,  the  continuation  of  a  procedure  which, 
until  now,  has  not  yielded  the  results  rightly  expected  of  it  by 
world  public  opinion. 

Further,  the  procedure  envisaged  in  the  draft  resolution  do?s 
not,  with  sufficient  clarity,  provide  for  the  study  of  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  condition  for  the  effective  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  of  bacteriological  weapons,  namely,  the  study  of 
methods  for  controlling  such  prohibition. 

It  is  true  that  this  draft  resolution  does  contain  a  clause  which, 
quite  rightly,  stresses  the  importance  of  the  problem  of 
verification.  But  is  that  sufficient?  We  doubt  it.  It  seems  to  us  that 
additional  progress  really  jould  have  been  achieved  this  year.  A 
group  of  experts,  for  example,  nominated  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  offering  therefore  all  necessary  guarantees 
for  impartiality  could  have  been  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  a  report  on  the 
whole  gamut  of  questions  raised  by  control  over  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  The 
complexity  of  this  problem  and  its  importance  require,  in  fact, 
that  it  be  dealt  with  with  maximum  objectivity  and  without  taking 
into  account  any  specific  draft  convention. 

That  was  the  intention  of  what  the  representative  of  France  said 
in  this  room  on  9  November7  when  he  reminded  the  Commission 
of  the  interest  with  which  our  delegation  had  greeted  the  idea  put 
forward  by  the  representative  of  Japan  that  experts  could  be 
consulted  on  problems  relating  to  the  control  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.3  We  said  then  that  the  French  delegation 
would  be  very  happy  to  co-sponsor  a  draft  which  would  request 
the  Secretarv-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  gather  under  his 
high  authority,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past  for  other  studies  relating 


*  Identical  with  res.  2662  (XXV),  post.  pp.  683-685. 
'Ante,  p.  568. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  412. 
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to  disarmament,  a  group  of  experts  who  would  study  the  question 
of  control. 

That  idea  is  absent  from  the  draft  resolution  on  which  we  now 
have  to  take  a  decision.  This  draft  adheres  to  a  formula  which 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  verification.  But, 
although  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  sufficient.  We  are 
indeed  in  agreement  with  some  of  the  principles  to  be  found  in 
this  draft:  we  approve  of  the  preamble  and  operative  paragraphs 
1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  But,  once  again,  we  deplore  the  absence  of  a 
specific  proposal  relating  to  the  ways  and  means  of  studying  the 
various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  control,  and  without  control 
what  would  be  the  use  of  agreeing  to  the  elimination  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons?  Neither  can  we,  for  the  same 
reasons,  agree  to  the  procedure  <  f  study  recommended  in 
operative  paragraphs  6  and  7. 

Thai  is  why  the  French  delegation,  deeply  interested  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  convention  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  but  also  wishing  to  see  a 
serious  convention  providing  for  control  and  guarantees,  will 
abstain  on  this  draft  resolution  because,  on  this  last  point,  this 
draft  does  not  yet  contain  all  the  necessary  assurances. 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 

Bacteriological  Weapons,  November  19,  19701 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  will  support  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.533  on  the  question  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  sponsored  by  the  twelve 
non-aligned  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.2  We  consider  that  it  meets  the  criteria  we  proposed 
on  16  November,  that  is,  it  will  stimulate  negotiations  in  Geneva 
without  prejudging  in  any  way  the  outcome  of  those 
negotiations.3  The  draft  resolution  takes  into  account  the  draft 
convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  prohibition  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare,4  the  revised  draft  convention 
submitted  by  the  socialist  countries  for  ?.  comprehensive 
agreement  banning  the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,5  and  also  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
during  the  course  of  this  year’s  deliberations. 

The  fact  that  these  suggestions  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues 
and  problems  demonstrates  that  much  work  still  remains  to  be 


1  A/C.l/PV.1765.pp.  24-27. 

'Identical  with  res.  2662  (XXV),  post ,  pp.  683-685. 
'See ante.  pp.  590-591. 

'Ante,  pp.428-432. 

'Ante.  pp.  533-537. 
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done  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
developing  the  foundations  for  agreement.  Continued  careful 
deliberation  on  the  whole  range  of  complex  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare  problems  is  the  approach  envisaged  in  the 
draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.533.  This  draft 
resolution  reflects  the  memorandum  of  the  twelve  non-aligned 
delegations,6  and  in  fact  incorporates  some  of  its  language.  My 
delegation  fully  accepts  the  interpretation  of  that  memorandum 
expressed  in  this  Committee  by  the  representative  of  Argentina, 
Ambassador  Ortiz  de  Rozas,  who  said  in  his  speech  here  on  9 
November: 

. . .  nothing  contained  in  that  memorandum  and  nothing  stated  during  its  presentation 
to  the  Committee  would  permit  of  the  supposition  that  it  was  supporting,  or  even 
favouring,  either  of  the  two  opposing  trends  of  opinion.  We  consider  that  the  merit  of 
the  document  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  carefully  avoids  prejudging  the  Issue  and 
makes  possible  therefore  a  process  of  negotiation.7 

I  would  add  that  this  interpretation  applies  equally  well  to  the 
draft  resolution  before  us. 

My  delegation  is  pleased  to  see  that  operative  paragraph  3  (c)  of 
this  draft  resolution  takes  note  of  the  expert  views  put  forward  in 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  this 
Committee.  In  view  of  the  many  complex  technical  problems 
involved  in  the  development  of  agreements  in  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare  field  we  are  convinced  that  the  assistance 
of  experts  can  greatly  facilitate  our  work.  We  are  therefore 
gratified  that  the  expert  views  expressed  in  Geneva  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  draft  resolution  refers  to  the  “basic  approach 
contained  in  the  joint  memorandum  for  reaching  effective  solution 
oi  the  problem  of  chemical  rnd  bacteriological  (biological) 
methods  of  warfare”.  The  three  sub-paragraphs  in  paragraph  5  are 
all  based  on  this  fundamental  premise,  that  is,  the  need  to  reach  an 
effective-I  repeat,  an  effective-solution  of  the  problem  posed  by 
chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare.  As  we  have  made 
clear  many  times,  an  effective  solution  to  any  arms  control 
problem  is  a  reliable  and  stable  solution  and  thus  requires 
adequate  verification.  This  point  has  been  particularly  underlined 
by  several  of  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  this  morning. 
Paragraph  5  (b)  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  documer.t 
A/C.1/L.533  says  that,  both  chemical  and  bacteriologies 
(biological)  weapons  should  continue  *:•  be  dealt  with  together  in 
taking  steps  towards  their  prohibition;  not  one  step,  but  steps,  in 
the  plural.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  reach  an  effective  solution  to 
the  problem  and  this  solution  may  be  through  a  series  of  actions, 
all  of  them  representing  s*eps  toward  our  goal 


* Ante ,  Pp.  453-455. 

’ A/C. 1/rV. 1754,  p.  32. 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  consistent  with  this  approach  for  us  to 
reach  agreement  to  ban  biological  agents  and  toxins,  along  the 
liner  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention,  while  continuing 
our  work  [on  the  problem  of  chemical]  agents.  A  crucial  aspect  of 
the  problem  for  which  we  must  reach  an  effective  solution  is 
stated  in  paragraph  5  (c),  that  is,  to  develop  an  acceptable  system 
of  verification  which  would  ensure  effective  implementation  of 
the  prohibition.  As  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  said 
before  this  Committee  on  4  November: 

The  ideas  for  verification  of  chemical  weapons  have  been  ingenious  and  clever,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  they  are  far  from  adequate  as  yet  and  there  is  much  more  hard  work  to  be 
lone  in  this  field.8 

The  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.533  will  encourage  us 
to  continue  this  work  and  we  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  widest 
support. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons,  November  19,  19701 

We  also  want  to  make  a  statement  to  explain  our  vote  and  to 
stress  that  we  fully  support  the  position  expressed  by  the 
representative  of  Poland.  At  the  same  time  we  would  like  to 
stress  that  the  draft  resolution  upon  which  we  are  now  voting  is 
based  on  the  memorandum  of  the  tw  elve  non-aligned  countries 
presented  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.3 
In  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  well  as 
here  in  the  General  Assembly  we  have  stressed  many  times  that 
the  essential  idea  of  the  memorandum  was  to  consider  together  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons.  Thus  the  fundamental  idea  expressed  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  non-aligned  countries  is  fully  reflected  in  the 
draft  resolution  now  about  to  be  put  to  a  vote.  Therefore  we 
consider  that  the  draft  resolution  of  the  twelve  non-aligned 
countries  brings  us  significantly  closer  to  a  solution  of  our 
problem,  that  is  to  say,  the  simultaneous  consideration  of  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  control,  the  draft  resolution  fully 
reflects  the  position  which  we  have  often  advanced  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  well  as  in  the 
General  Assembly;  in  other  words,  that  verification  must  be  based 
on  a  combination- 1  stress  this-of  national  and  international 

*A,C.1/PV.1750,  p.  31. 

1  A/C. 1/PV. 1765,  pp.  27-28. 

’See  ante,  pp.  622-626. 

’The  draft  res.  was  identical  v;;n  res.  2662  (XXV),  post,  pp.  683-685.  The 
twelve-nation  memorandum  appears  ante,  pp  453-455. 
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measures  which  would  be  complementary  and  which  would 
therefore  ensure  an  acceptable  system  of  control  which  would 
guarantee  effective  compliance  with  the  prohibition. 

For  reasons  which  we  have  given  often  in  the  past  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  the  General 
Assembly,  we  would  like  to  say  that  we  welcome  the  draft 
resolution  of  the  twelve  non-aligned  countries  and  that  we  shall 
vole  in  favour  of  it. 


Statement  by  the  Romanian  Representative  (Diaconescu)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and 

Social  Consequences  of  the  Armaments  Race,  November  19, 

19701 

The  draft  resolution  submitted  in  document  A/C.1/L.533 
entitled  “Economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  race  and  its  extremely  harmful  effects  on  world  peace 
and  security”  is  sponsored  by  the  delegations  of  twenty-four 
countries.2 

That  draft  resolution  is  the  result  of  painstaking  consul¬ 
tations  in  which  other  delegations  have  also  participated  and 
made  their  contributions.  The  sponsors  have  tried  in  drafting 
the  text  to  take  into  consideration  as  widely  as  possible  the 
views  expressed  in  the  course  of  our  debates  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  made  by  some  delegations  in  this  connexion. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go  back 
over  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  inscription  cn  the  agenda 
of  this  session  of  the  item  concerning  the  consequences  of 
the  armaments  race,  because  they  were  set  forth  in  full  de¬ 
tail  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  that  item.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Romanian  delegation,  the  magnitude  and  the  mul¬ 
tiple  consequences  of  the  armaments  race-as  has  been  very 
cleariy  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  current  session-are 
the  source  of  deep  and  increasing  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  all  States  of  the 
world. 

Owing  to  that  fact,  we  consider  that  it  is  quite  right  to  look  for 
ideas  and  solutions  with  a  view  to  adopting  effective  measures 
likely  to  contribute  to  a  halt  in  the  armaments  race  and  to  the 
attainment  of  concrete  progress  towards  disarmament. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  twenty-four-Power  draft 
resolution.  I  should  like  now  to  refer  briefly  to  the  principal 


‘a/C.I/PV.1765,  pp  .11-35. 
*Ante.  pp.  613  615 
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provisions  of  that  document.  As  can  be  seen,  the  preambular  part 
contains  a  number  of  considerations  which,  in  our  opinion,  are 
designed  to  bring  out  the  dangers  created  by  the  rate  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  armaments  race  and  of  military  expenditure,  the 
burden  that  this  represents  for  all  peoples,  the  effects  of  the 
armaments  race  at  the  economic,  social  and  security  levels,  the 
need  to  undertake  action  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  armaments 
race  and  to  make  progress  towards  the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  The  existing  relationship  between  efforts 
designed  to  achieve  disarmament  and  those  devoted  to  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  nations  is  also  underlined. 

The  operative  part  of  the  draft  resolution  contains  a  provision 
requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  call  upon  “all  States  to  take 
effective  steps  for  the  cessation  of  the  armaments  race”.  In 
addition,  the  Assembly  would  request 

“the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  continue 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  to  pay  due  attention  to  all  questions 
meant  to  put  an  end  to  the  :  rmaments  race,  particularly  in  the 
nuclear  field”. 

An  essential  element  of  the  operative  part  of  the  draft 
resolution  is  the  fact  that  the  Secretary-General  is  being  requested 

“to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  consultant  experts 
appointed  by  him,  a  report  on  the  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  the  armaments  race  and  of  the  military 
expenditure”. 

The  Governments  of  Member  States,  non-governmental  and 
international  institutions  and  organizations  are  also  being  called 
upon  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  report  that  it  is  proposed 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  consideration 
at  its  next  session. 

As  is  well  known,  the  idea  of  preparing  such  a  study  was 
suggested  this  year  by  the  Secretary-General;  our  debates  have 
demonstrated  that  it  commands  general  attention. 

For  its  part  my  delegation  is  convinced  that  such  a  study  would 
make  it  possible,  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  to  carry 
out  a  needed  and  useful  evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  the 
armaments  race,  which  would  make  it  possible  better  to  know  and 
better  to  grasp  the  effects  of  this  negative  phenomenon  on  the  life 
of  nations,  on  peace  and  on  security  and  to  take  appropriate  mea¬ 
sures  to  eliminate  them. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  offer  our  very  sincere  thanks  to  all  those 
delegations  which,  through  their  ideas  and  suggestions,  have 
co-operated  with  us  in  the  drafting  of  the  text. 

The  Romanian  delegation  expresses  the  hope  that  since  the 
twenty-four-Power  draft  resolution  is  devoted  to  a  question  of 
general  interest  it  will  meet  with  the  support  of  Member  States. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and  Social 

Consequences  of  the  Armaments  Race,  November  19, 19701 

We  will  be  pleased  to  lend  the  support  c?  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.535,  sponsored  by  Romania  and  a  number  of  other 
delegations,2  because  we  believe  that  a  report  by  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arms  race 
and  of  military  expenditure  can  provide  helpful  material  for  our 
future  work.  To  be  useful  the  report  will,  of  course,  have  to  weigh 
carefully  and  objectively  the  consequences  of  all  arms  expendi¬ 
ture,  nuclear  and  conventional.  The  value  of  the  report  will  also  be 
enhanced  by  the  extent  to  which  Governments  heed  the  request 
for  co-operation  contained  in  paragraph  4,  and  particularly  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  provide  the  Secretary-General  with  relevant 
data  on  their  military  expenditure  over  the  past  several  years. 

I  should  add  that  the  United  States  Government  is  deeply 
concerned,  as  I  presume  are  also  other  Governments  present  here, 
that  the  limited  resources  of  the  United  Nations  be  used 
efficiently.  In  our  view  the  report  called  for  in  this  draft  resolution 
can  be  produced  with  the  assistance  of  a  relatively  small  group  of 
qualified  experts  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $150,000.  We  are, 
accordingly,  voting  for  the  draft  resolution  on  the  understanding, 
which  we  have  discussed  with  the  Romanian  delegation,  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  limit  the  cost  of  the  study  to  that  sum. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Zakharov)  to  the  Second 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and  Social  Con¬ 
sequences  of  Disarmament  [Summary],  November  19, 19703 


Mr.  Zakharov  (Unkn  of  Soviel  Socialist  Republics)  emphasized 
the  need  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  which  was  a  heavy  burden 
on  mankind  and  considerably  increased  the  danger  of  war. 
Experience  had  shown  that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
disarmament  was  extremely  difficult  to  find.  Nevertheless,  his 
country  was  opposed  to  pessimistic  attitudes  which  were  not 
conducive  to  disarmament,  since  it  was  convinced  that  disarma¬ 
ment  was  possible  if  all  States  and  all  Governments  wanted  it;  his 
country  was  willing,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to  go  as  far  as  general 
and  complete  disarmament 

Measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  were  directly 
linked  with  the  negotiations  on  that  question.  Those  negotiations 

‘  A/C. 1/PV. 1765,  p,  36. 

1  Ante,  pp.  fc  1 3-615. 
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should  be  intensified  and  should  take  into  account  the  real  factors 
involved  in  solving  the  problems  considered.  The  practical  imple¬ 
mentation  of  disarmament  measures  was  also  linked  with  the 
adoption  of  clearly  defined  commitments.  The  more  commitments 
undertaken  by  States  in  that  area,  the  more  effective  the 
agreements  reached  would  become.  With  regard  to  nuclear 
disarmament,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  all  the  nuclear 
Powers  should  participate  in  the  disarmament  measures.  Agree¬ 
ments  relating  to  partial  disarmament  measures  and  the  limitation 
of  the  arms  race  represented  positive  progress  along  the  road  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  which  was  why  his  country 
was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  reach  agreement  on  partial 
measures.  A  useful  complement  to  such  partial  measures  could  be 
found  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the 
Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof.4  The  work 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  had  submitted 
the  draft  treaty  to  the  General  Assembly,  had  been  productive, 
and  the  treaty  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  First  Committee 
by  a  very  large  majority.  His  country  was  constantly  endeavouring 
to  reduce  international  tension  and  to  eliminate  the  obstacles  to 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  However,  the  adoption  of 
specific  disarmament  measures  was  meeting  with  stubborn  opposi¬ 
tion  from  forces  in  favour  of  the  arms  race.  If  the  world  really 
wanted  specific  and  constructive  results  to  be  achieved  in  the 
economic  and  social  field  as  the  result  of  disarmament,  the 
resistance  of  those  forces  ought  first  of  all  to  be  overcome.  The 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament  could  become  a 
live  issue  only  if  practical  measures  were  taken  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  itself.  That  was  why  the  group  of  socialist  countries 
had  declared,  in  their  statement  contained  in  document  A/8074, 
that  the  Second  Development  Decade  must  be  a  decade  of 
important  advances  in  the  field  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  the  destruction  of  stockpiles  of  nuclear,  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons  and  the  means  of  delivering  them,  the 
elimination  of  foreign  military  bases  and  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  territorial  disputes.  Only  practical  disarmament  measures  by  all 
countries  would  permit  the  release  of  the  resources  required  to 
solve  social  and  economic  problems.  The  adoption  of  practical 
measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  was  impeded  by  a  lack  of 
good  will  on  the  part  of  certain  countries,  which  were  responsible 
for  the  continuation  of  the  arms  race.  His  country  intended  to 
continue  to  take  part  in  United  Nations  studies  of  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarmament.  The  draft  resolution 
before  the  Committee,  however,  went  beyond  the  scope  of  United 
Nations  ?esearch  activities  in  that  field  and  his  delegation  could 
not  support  it  in  its  present  form.5  In  fact,  a  real  solution  to  the 

\4ntt r,  pp  475-479. 
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problem  of  utilizing  the  resources  released  by  disarmament  could 
only  be  found  in  conditions  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Olds)  to  the 

Second  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and 

Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament  [Summary],  November 
19,  19701 

Mr.  Olds  (United  States  of  America)  said  that  despite  the 
brilliant  statement  by  the  representative  of  the  Philippines,2  his 
delegation  would  not  be  able  to  support  the  draft  resolution  under 
consideration,  at  least  in  its  present  form.3  Admittedly,  ambiguity 
was  often  the  servant  of  diplomacy,  but  in  view  of  the  complexity 
and  importance  of  the  problems  concerned,  it  was  necessary  to 
define  them  carefully.  His  country’s  position  with  regard  to 
disarmament  had  already  been  stated  on  many  occasions,  in 
particular  by  President  Nixon  at  the  commemorative  session  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.4  The  United 
States,  like  any  other  State,  could  put  forward  no  objection  of 
principle  regarding  the  search  for  a  solution  to  such  crucial 
problems,  but  a  number  of  reservations  had  to  be  stated.  From  the 
procedural  standpoint,  as  a  number  of  other  delegations  had 
already  said,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of 
disarmament  were  also  under  consideration  by  the  First  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  that,  in  addition, 
bilateral  consultations  on  the  question  were  being  held  at  Helsinki. 
Moreover,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Secretary-General  was 
entirely  competent  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  action  and  guidelines  for 
submission  to  the  Member  States  on  questions  of  such  great 
importance.  Finally,  the  Strategy  recently  adopted s  already  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  measure.-  mentioned  in  the  draft  resolution.  In 
the  circumstances,  what  was  needed  was  not  an  additional  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  resources  to  be  released  but  rather  the  resources 
themselves.  What  was  more,  after  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
developing  countries  should  not  be  told  what  steps  to  take,  it  did 
not  seem  very  appropriate  to  issue  instructions  to  the  developed 
countries.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ihe  choice  of  the  policy 
to  be  followed  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  jealously  guarded  by 
Governments  and  that  legislative  bodies,  at  least  in  the  United 
States,  would  consider  it  impertinent  if  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  presented  them  with  guidelines  regarding  the  utilization  of 
public  resources  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  forums  to  try  to  influence  public  opinion,  but  the  present 

r  A/C. 2/SR.  1344.  pp.  7-8. 

1  Ante,  pp.  619-620. 

J Ante.  pp.  578-579. 

4 Ante,  pp.  529-533. 

’See  General  Assembly  Ofjicial  Records:  Twenty-fifth  Session,  Supplement  No  28 
(A/8028),  pp.  39-49. 
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wording  of  the  draft  resolution  seemed  unsatisfactory.  Moreo-  er, 
since  so  many  experts  were  already  dealing  with  the  prob’  ms 
concerned,  it  hardly  seemed  likely  that  the  operative  part  of  the 
draft  resolution  would  facilitate  the  Secretary-General’s  tas’\  On 
the  contrary,  it  might  complicate  it  and  the  draft  resolution  might 
introduce  an  element  of  confusion.  As  other  delegations  had 
already  said,  it  did  not  seem  the  time  to  concentrate  solely  on  the 
super  Powers  since  studies  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  General 
had  shown  that  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  armaments 
weighed  on  all  countries  and  that  the  developing  countries  devoted 
to  military  expenditure  three  times  what  they  received  in  the  form 
of  aid.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  military  budgets 
were  increasing  more  rapidly  than  their  GNP  and  also  more 
rapidly  than  the  military  budgets  of  the  developed  countries. 

Lastly,  the  decisions  already  taken,  particularly  in  the  context 
of  the  Strategy,  would  enable  the  Secretary-General  to  act  without 
any  need  for  a  new  text.  He  also  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  allocate  direct  to  development  the  funds  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the  draft  resolution. 


Statement  by  the  Philippine  Representative  (Brillantes)  to  the 
Second  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and 
Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament  [Summary],  November 
19, 19701 

Mr.  Brillantes  (Philippines)  announced  that  Colombia  had 
become  a  sponsor  of  draft  resolution  A/C.2/L.1 124. 2  Many 
speakers  had  reiterated  their  indication  to  the  cause  of  disarma¬ 
ment  and  their  keen  awareness  of  the  urgency  of  ensuring  the 
development  jf  the  developing  countries.  It  had  become  clear  that 
the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Committee  was  not  between  the 
developed  and  the  developing  countries.  He  was  certain  that  the 
Secretary-General  and  his  staff  would  implement  the  draft 
resolution,  if  it  was  adopted,  with  the  utmost  objectivity. 

He  had  also  introduced  some  substantive  changes  in  the  light  of 
members’  comments.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  preambular 
paragraph  had  been  revised  to  read:  “ Encouraged  that  the 
super- Powers  have  at  last  recognized  that  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  prevent .  . .” .  Operative  paragraph  1  (c)  had  been 
incorporated  in  operative  paragraph  I  (a),  which  had  been  revised 
to  read: 

“To  formulate  proposals  for  the  guidance  of  Member  States,  the 
specialized  agencies  and  the  IAEA,  other  organizations  in  the 
United  Nations  family,  as  well  as  no i -governmental  organizations 


1  A/C  2/SR.1345,  pp.  24. 
'Ante,  pp.  578-579. 
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concerned,  in  order  to  establish  the  link  between  the  Disarmament 
Decade  and  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade  so 
that  an  appropriate  share  of  the  resources  that  are  released  as  a 
consequence  of  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  would  be  used  to  increase  assistance  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  developing  countries;” 

The  concluding  part  of  operative  paragraph  1  (b)  following  the 
words  “intensified  negotiations”  had  been  revised  to  read:  “aimed 
at  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control”. 

Operative  paragraph  2  had  been  revised  to  read:  “ Requests 
member  States,  specialized  agencies  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  other  organizations  in  the  United  Nations  system 
as  well  as  non-governmental  organizations  concerned  .  .  .  In 

operative  paragraph  3,  the  words  “through  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council”  had  been  inserted  after  the  word  “hereon”. 

The  Chilean  representative’s  suggestion  that  the  resolution 
should  mention  a  specific  percentage  of  the  resources  released  by 
disarmament  which  should  be  allocated  for  the  development  of 
the  developing  countries  could  be  taken  into  account  by  Govern¬ 
ments  when  they  prepared  their  comments  pursuant  to  operative 
paragraph  2  of  the  draft  resolution.  As  to  that  representative’s 
suggestion  that  the  Secretary-General  should  consult  intergovern¬ 
mental  experts,  he  pointed  out  that  the  report  would  in  any  event 
be  reviewed  by  government  representatives  when  it  v/as  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly 

Turning  to  the  rejections  raised  by  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentative,3  he  said,  firstly,  that  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution 
de'.  *itely  would  not  lead  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
First  and  Second  Committees,  both  of  which,  ever  since  the  item 
had  been  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  had  been 
considering  the  aspects  of  the  disarmament  question  falling  within 
their  respective  fields  of  competence.  It  was  only  fitting  that  the 
Second  Committee,  which  had  prepared  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Strategy,  should  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  a  link 
between  disarmament  and  development. 

Secondly,  the  objection  that  the  report  would  lead  to  duplica¬ 
tion  of  efforts  was  unfounded,  for  he  was  confide. .t  that  the 
Secretary-General  would  inciude  only  matters  relating  to  the 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  disarmament. 

Thirdly,  the  assertion  that  the  draft  resolution  presumed  to 
instruct  Governments  was  equally  groundless,  for  the  Secretary- 
General  was  merely  requested  to  formulate  proposals  for  the 
guidance  of  Governments,  which  were  requested  to  submit  their 
own  comments  and  recommendations.  In  any  event,  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General’s  proposals  would  be  reviewed  by  the  General 
Assembly. 


3  Supra. 
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Fourthly,  it  was  a  sign  of  pessimism  to  state  that  the  draft 
resolution  was  counter-productive.  New  ideas  required  time  to 
mature,  and  once  the  report  was  before  the  General  Assembly  in 
1973,  the  concept  of  a  link  between  disarmament  and  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  more  firmly  established. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Olds)  to  the 

Second  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Economic  and 

Social  Consequences  of  Disarmament  [Summary],  November 
19, 19701 

Mr.  Olds  (United  States  of  America)  said  he  wished  to  explain 
why  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Philippines2  did  not  meet  the 
four  difficulties  that  the  United  S’ates  had  with  the  draft 
resolution.3 

With  respect  to  the  jurisdictional  problem,  he  had  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  the  Second  Committee  had  no  responsibility  for 
considering  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  disaima 
ment.  The  draft  resolution  had  originally  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  prepare  a  plan  of  action,  and  that  had  now  been 
changed  to  a  request  that  he  should  formulate  proposals.  However, 
his  basic  understanding  of  the  draft  resolution  was  unaltered.  A 
plan  of  action  to  establish  a  link  between  disarmament  and 
developmeni  must  necessarily  be  addressed  to  both  of  the  items  it 
was  proposed  to  link.  There  was  already  a  resolution  before  the 
First  Committee  on  the  subject,  and  another  committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  General  Assembly  was  also  working  on  the 
disarmament  problem,  to  establish  guidelines  and  policies.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  Second  Committee’s  own  action  con¬ 
cerning  the  Strategy  for  the  Second  Development  Decade.4 

He  believed  that  the  resolution  sought  to  do  more  than  just  say 
there  was  a  link  between  disarmament  and  development.  He  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “to  formulate  proposals 
for  the  guidance  of  Member  States’  if  it  did  not  refer  both  to 
disarmament  and  to  development,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
link  between  them.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  United 
Nations  bodies  concerned  with  disarmament  to  produce  plans  or 
proposals  so  that  a  committee  of  experts  could  be  established  to 
advise  the  Secretary-General. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  of  duplication,  the  proposals  to  be 
put  to  Member  States  must  have  a  specific  content,  and  if  they 
concerned  disarmament,  then  the  competence  of  the  duly  consti¬ 
tuted  bodies  must  be  drawn  on;  otherwise,  there  would  be 

‘  A/C. 2/SR. 1345,  pp.  6-8. 

5  Supra 

* Ante .  pp.  578-579. 

4  See  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  28 
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duplication.  But  if  the  competence  of  those  bodies  was  to  be  made 
use  of,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  question  to  them.  Nothing 
in  the  revised  text  of  the  draft  resolution  met  his  objection  that 
Governments  were  entitled  to  allocate  as  they  saw  fit  any 
resources  that  might  be  released  by  disarmament.  The  new 
wording  of  operative  paragraph  1  (a)  “to  formulate  proposals  for 
the  guidance  of  Member  States”  still  implied  that  the  Secretary- 
General  was  being  asked,  with  the  assistance  of  advisers,  to 
instruct  Governments  on  how  they  should  dispose  of  their  own 
resources.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  certainly 
regard  that  as  presumptuous. 

The  representative  of  the  Philippines  had  asked  how  the  revised 
text  could  be  regarded  as  counter-productive.  If  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  draft  resolution  was  to  mobilize  public  opinion  and  govern¬ 
ment  action  in  establishing  a  link  between  disarmament  and 
development,  and  moving  towards  disarmament  and  towards  the 
release  of  funds  for  development,  it  was  important  that  Govern¬ 
ments  should  say  whether  or  not  the  proposed  action  would  help 
to  that  end.  As  far  as  the  United  States  Government  was 
concerned,  the  draft  resolution  was  counter-productive. 

The  fourth  preambular  paragraph  stated:  “that  the  super¬ 
powers  have  at  last  recognized  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
prevent  what  might  become  an  uncontrollable  escalation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race”.  The  United  States  Government  would  regard 
that  statement  as  impertinent,  in  the  light  of  its  twenty-five  years 
of  effort  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  to  make  progress  in 
disarmament.  It  was  simply  not  true  that  the  United  States  had 
only  now  recognized  the  compelling  reasons  referred  to,  and  such 
a  suggestion  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  people  and 
their  Government  as  an  affront.  It  was  counter-productive  to 
suggest  what  the  motives  of  Governments  might  be,  and  the  draft 
resolution,  designed  to  help  improve  the  situation,  in  fact  would 
make  it  harder  for  his  Government  to  respond  to  the  basic 
intentions  of  the  sponsors. 

It  was  an  unwise  limitation  of  the  draft  resolution  to  refer 
specifically  in  the  preamble  to  the  great  Powers.  The  question  of 
the  "elationship  between  disarmament  and  development  was  not 
one  for  any  particular  Government  or  group  of  Governments.  The 
Secretary-General’s  report,  based  on  replies  from  Governments, 
had  shown  that  the  high  cost  of  arms  was  a  typical  problem  in 
developing  countries,  where  weapons  expenditure  was  rising  faster 
and  constituted  a  drain  on  development  capacities.5  Furthermore, 
the  deletion  from  operative  paragraph  1  of  the  reference  to 
‘‘limitations  of  arms”  made  the  draft  resolution  less  generally 
applicable  to  all  Governments,  large  or  small,  and  left  only  the 
general  and  abstract  hope  of  progress  towards  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 


’Sec  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  42-48. 
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In  short,  he  did  not  find  that  the  problems  he  had  raised  at  the 
preceding  meeting  were  in  essence  solved  by  the  changes  proposed. 
The  United  States  did  not  oppose  any  effort  to  link  the  promise  of 
disarmament  with  the  release  of  resources  for  economic  and  social 
development,  or  appropriate  discussions  of  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  disarmament.  But  it  did  oppose  the 
implications  of  some  elements  of  the  draft  resolution,  which 
presumed  to  propose  measures  to  use  resources  that  were  not  yet 
available.  It  would  be  better  to  concentrate  on  the  separate 
problems  of  disarmament  and  development,  while  affirming  the 
link  between  them,  and  not  to  consider  spending  $65,000  to 
implement  the  draft  resolution. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Comprehensive 

Program  of  Disarmament,  November  20, 19701 

I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  to  speak  now  solely  because  my 
duties  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  my  country  oblige 
me  to  leave  tomorrow  for  Mexico  and  I  shall  be  absent  from  New 
York  for  more  than  a  week.  It  will  therefore  be  impossible  for  me 
to  return  to  New  York  in  time  to  submit  this  document  when 
disarmament  questions  are  being  discussed  in  the  First  Committee. 
I  therefore  wish  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  kindly  allowing  me  to  take  the  floor. 

Before  formally  presenting  this  draft,  which  I  shall  do  very 
briefly,  I  wuuld  like  to  express  my  delegation’s  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  representative  of  Pakistan  on  the  tragedy  that  has  plunged 
his  country  into  mourning. 

I  have  the  honour  formally  to  submit  to  this  Committee  the 
draft  resolution  sponsored  by  the  delegations  of  Ireland,  Morocco, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia  and  Mexico,  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.537.2  Adoption  of  this  draft  by  the  General  Assembly 
would  basically  imply  two  things:  first,  a  recommendation  from 
the  most  representative  organ  of  the  international  community  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  that  in  its 
future  deliberations  the  latter  take  into  account  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  disarmament  programme  annexed  to  the  draft  resolution,3 
which  obviously  leaves  open  the  door  to  considering  any  other 
suggestions  concerning  disarmament  that  might  be  forthcoming  in 
the  Conference;  secondly,  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  all  States  to 
use  that  comprehensive  disarmament  programme  as  a  guideline  for 
their  disarmament  measures  and  activities. 


'  A/C.l/PV.1767,  pp.  2-7. 

1 Ante .  pp.  61 1-612. 

1  The  program  was  substantially  identical  with  the  six-nation  paper  of  Dec.  1  (post, 
pp  653-658). 
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With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  programme  annexed  to  the 
draft  resolution,  I  should  first  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  we,  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  text  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  on  27  August  1970, 4  agreed  to  include  in  it  a 
number  of  changes  and  modifications,  which  attests  to  our 
conciliatory  approach  and  our  readiness  to  consider  opinions  from 
all  those  delegations  that  have  seen  fit  to  contact  ours. 

The  significance,  scope  and  purposes  of  the  programme  are, 
however,  still  the  same  as  those  of  the  original  document  and  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  My  comprehensive  statement  of  9 
November  concerning  that  programme  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  restate  its  aims  today.  I  would  merely  recall  that,  as  I  said  at 
that  time,  the  basic  objective  of  the  programme  is  to  contribute  to 
the  correct  channelling  of  disarmament  negotiations  so  that 
progress  could  be  made  not  only  on  collateral  measures  but  also 
on  those  measures  that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control.  As  the  General  Assembly  itself  has  reaffirmed,  that  is  still 
the  most  important  question  confronting  the  world  today  and  the 
objective  that  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  superfluous  to  point  out  every  change 
made  to  the  original  text.  We  are  convinced  that  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  texts,  which  doubtless  members  of  the 
Committee  will  make,  will  enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  what  I 
have  termed  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  compromise  after  the 
prolonged  conversations  that  led  to  the  amendments  that  have 
been  introduced,  during  which  the  representative  of  Morocco,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  sponsors  of  our  draft  resolution,  made  a  highly 
constructive  contribution,  the  other  five  sponsors  of  that  draft 
join  me  in  hoping  that  the  moment  has  come  for  the 
comprehensive  disarmament  programme  to  be  presented  for  the 
formal  consideration  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament. 

We  fully  realize  that  the  possibilities  of  formulating  a 
programme  of  this  nature  are  infinite.  Yet  we  believe  it  is  high 
time  for  the  Committee’s  record  specifically  to  show  the 
respective  positions  of  delegations  on  this  outstandingly  important 
matter  so  that  in  future  the  positions  taken  in  light  of  the 
fundamental  aim  of  the  programme  1  outlined  a  few  moments  ago 
can  be  quite  objectively  assessed. 

On  5  November,  at  the  Committee’s  175 1st  meeting,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Committee  on  Dr?.rmament, 
spoke  in  his  eloquent  statement  of  the  draft  programme  that 
served  as  the  basis  for  wha t  now  appears  as  an  annex  to  the  draft 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing,  and  referred  to  <t  ts 


pp  459-465 
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...  a  serious  and  constructive  document  which  deserves  most  thorough  attention  and 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly,  now  that  it  is  -tiled  upon  to  set  the  gvidelines 
and  the  targets  for  the  Decade. ...  It  cannot  be  discarded,  ignored  or  set  aside  for  the 
sake  of  the  often-invoked  considerations  of  political  realism.  It  is  in  fact  the  most 
significant  document  to  emerge  from  the  last  sessions  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament.  It  preserves  the  concept  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and,  if  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly,  with  dm  changes  and 
amendments  which  might  be  deemed  convenient,  it  would  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
Agreed  Principles  of  1961  still  stand  and  that  disarmament  is  still  a  serious  question  in 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations. ...  * 

It  would  in  fact,  I  think,  he  presumptuous  for  the  sponsors  of 
the  draft  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  to  echo  such 
generous  appreciations  of  its  value,  even  though  we  have  heard  *n 
this  Committee  room  other  equally  laudatory  statements  from 
representatives  of  the  most  diverse  regions  of  the  world.  But  what 
we  can  and  do  fully  share  is  the  opinion  expressed  bv  all  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  wait  no  longer  to  pronounce  ourselves  on  it. 

We  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  show,  by  approving  the 
draft  resolution  we  are  submitting,  that  the  best  is  the  enemy  of 
the  good  and  that  in  the  choice  between  the  continuation  of 
sterile  Byzantine  discussions  on  the  matter  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  the  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  on  tasks  that  brook  no  delay-such  as 
those  covering  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  the 
destruction  of  arsenals  of  such  weapons,  as  well  as  the  prohibition 
of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests,  to  give  only  two 
examples-there  can  be  no  wavering.  Further,  between  a 
comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament,  that  is  theoretically 
perfect  and  that  might  ultimately  be  adopted-who  knows?-by 
the  year  2000,  and  the  modest  recommendation  that  another 
programme  which  is  already  prepared  and  is,  regardless  of  its 
flaws,  a  balanced  programme  offering  reasonable  guarantees  of 
effectiveness  and  capable  of  showing  its  beneticial  effects 
immediately,  the  decision  is  an  easy  one,  since  it  is,  obviously,  the 
second  alternative  that  must  be  adopted. 

Revised  Maltese  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  New  Techniques  of 

Uranium  Enrichment,  November  23,  1970* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  ail  States  have  the  inalienable  right  to  develop 
research,  production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  without  discrimination, 

’The  statement  by  Ambassador  Araujo  Castio  appears  in  A/C  1/PV.  1751 .  pp.  42-45. 
Fur  the  agreed  principles,  sec  Dcxu/ntHB  on  Dxurmonent ,  1969,  pp.  439-442. 

1  A/C.l/L.534/Rev.  1.  Nov.  23,  1970.  After  further  revision  by  the  Maltese 
representative  [post,  pp.  649-651),  this  draft  became  pt.  C  of  Genera)  Assembly  Resolu¬ 
tion  2661  (XXV),  port,  pp  681-683. 
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Aware  of  the  development  of  new  techniques  of  uranium 
enrichment, 

Considering  that  these  new  techniques  may  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  also  that  these  new  techniques  may  be  utilized  for 
miliary  purposes  unless  subject  to  effective  safeguards, 

Noting  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  engaged 
in  the  study  of  safeguards  under  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non  -Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,2 

1.  Requests  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  safeguards  required  with  respect  to  new 
techniques  for  uranium  enrichment; 

2.  Requests  further  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
inform  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-sixth  session  on  its 
consideration  of  this  subject. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peaceful  Nuclear 

Explosion  Services,  November  25,  1970* 

The  question  has  been  raised  of  the  relationship  between  the 
development  for  peaceful  purposes  of  a  nuclear  explosive  device 
by  a  non-nuclear-weapon  State  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  position  of  the  United  States  has  been  stated 
repeatedly  by  United  States  representatives.  For  example,  on  8 
June  1967,  Ambassador  William  Foster,  then  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  United  States 
representative  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee, 
told  that  Committee: 

...  a  nuclear  explosive  device  capable  of  moving  vast  quantities  of  earth  in  an 
uninhabited  area  is  also  a  nuclear  explosive  capable  of  destroying  a  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  No  amount  of  argumentation  can  obscure  this  fact  or  its  implications. 

...  So  we  must  return  to  that  one  indisputable  fact.  A  nuclear  explosive  device  for 
peaceful  purpe.es  could  be  used  as  a  nuclear  weapon.  Both  have  one  significant,  relevant 
characteristic  as  iai  as  a  non-proliferation  treaty  is  concerned.  Both  can  be  used  to 
threaten,  to  attack,  to  destroy.* 

On  25  January  1968,  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  then  Deputy  Director 
of  ACDA,  told  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  that: 

.  .  .  the  acquisition  of  the  technology  of  nuclear  explosions  would  be  contrary  to  the 
very  concept  of  non  proliferation. 

He  added: 

...  it  is  an  indisputable  technological  fact  thnt  the  development  and  manufacture  erf 
nuclear  explosive  devices  intended  for  peaceful  usc^  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
development  ;>nd  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.1 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

'  A/CM/PV. 177^,  pp.  27-28. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196  7,  op  253-254. 

tbui  ,  1968,  p  27. 
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Similar  statements  were  also  made  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  in 
the  First  Committee  on  26  April  1968, 4  and  they  have  just  been 
quoted  by  the  representative  of  Pakistan. 

My  Government  remains  convinced  that  the  technology 
involved  in  producing  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes  is  indistinguishable  from  that  involved  in  producing 
nuclear  weapons,  and  therefore  that  the  production  of  any  such 
explosive  device  by  a  non-nuclear  weapon  State  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

With  respect  to  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.540,5  my  delegation  considers  that  it  treats  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  subject  of  preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  service  for  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions,  and  we  wiil  support  it. 


Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Jain)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosion  Services,  November  25,  19701 

The  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  can 
only  be  considered  in  the  larger  context  of  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Government  of  India 
has  been  of  the  firm  and  consistent  view  that  the  development  and 
benefits  of  the  technology  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
should  be  available  to  all  States  without  any  discrimination.  • 

All  States  should  be  free  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  extracting 
all  possible  benefits  from  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  They  should  be  able  to  do  so  by  themselves  and 
have  the  freedom  to  use  such  knowledge.  Nuclear  technology  is  the 
technology  of  the  future  and  is  likely  to  become  a  most  crucial 
and  potent  instrument  of  economic  development  and  social 
progress,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  developing  countries.  It 
would  be  invidious  for  »  great  part  of  the  world  to  become 
dependent  on  a  few  nuclear-weapon  States  for  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  this  technology.  India  is  opposed  to  any  effort  to 
create  discrimination  in  the  peaceful  nuclear  field  among  States 
according  to  whether  or  not  they  possess  nuclear  weapons  as  any 
such  effort  could  only  widen  the  economic  and  technical  gap 
which  already  exists  and  which  the  developing  countries  are 
striving  very  hard  to  close.  K  is  not  the  knowledge  of  nuclear 
technology  or  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes,  but  only  its  misuse 
through  diversion  to  the  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  peace. 

What  is,  therefore,  needed  is  action  in  the  following  two 
directions:  firstly,  urgent  and  concrete  steps  towards  nuclear 
~  *  [bid.,  p.  229. 

’Identical  with  res.  2665  (XXV), post,  p.  689. 

1  A/C.l/PV.1772,pp.  28-30. 
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disarmament;  and,  secondly,  the  application  of  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  misuse  of  nuclear  technology.  In  order  that  safeguards 
be  effective,  they  should  be  based  on  objective,  scientific  and 
non-discriminatory  criteria,  and  should  be  applicable  to  all  States 
without  exception. 

The  delegation  of  India,  in  its  statement  before  this  Committee 
on  12  November,  outlined  the  approach  that  jhould  be  adopted 
for  seeking  a  solution  to  the  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes.  The  delegation  of  India  stated: 

India  is  convinced  that  a  correct  and  equitable  solution  of  the  question  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  can  only  be  found  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban,  and  that  meanwhile  the  discipline  of  die  Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty1 
should  be  observed  by  all  States.  An  international  regime  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
should  be  established  and  the  benefits  of  technology  made  available  to  all  States  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  We  agree  with  the  proposal  that,  while  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  including  the  establishment  of  an  international 
service,  should  continue  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
the  principles  governing  the  creation  of  an  international  regime  should  be  discussed  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.* 

I  should  now  If  .e  to  make  a  few  comments  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation  of  India  on  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.540.4 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  an  international  service  for 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate 
international  control,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is 
fully  competent  to  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  the  Agency 
should,  in  conformity  with  its  Statute,  provide  these  services  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis  and  upon  request  by  Member  States. 
This  represents  our  understanding  of  the  draft  resolution  in 
document  A/C.1/L.540,  which  the  Indian  delegation  supports  and 
will  vote  for.  The  draft  resolution  would  have  the  General 
Assembly  express  its  appreciation  for  the  studies  already  carried 
out  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  commend  the 
Agency  for  its  efforts  to  compile  and  evaluate  information  on  the 
present  status  of  the  technology  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  make  such  information  available  on  an  international 
scale. 

The  delegation  of  India  cannot  agree  to  any  interpretation  of 
the  draft  resolution  which  goes  beyond  any  of  its  provisions. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roehchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peaceful  Nuclear 

Explosion  Services,  November  25,  19701 

The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  in 
connexion  with  the  forthcoming  vote  on  the  draft  resolution  on 

‘  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

1  A/C. 1/PV. 1758,  p  18. 

*  Identical  with  res.  2665  (XXV), post,  p.  689 

•  A/C.l/PV.1772,pp  31-35. 
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the  question  of  the  establishment,  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  of  an  international 
service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under 
appropriate  international  control.2 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  carrying  out  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  has  already  been  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  in  this  Committee  as  well  as  in  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  Its  position  on  this  question  proceeds  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.3  Article  II  of  that  Treaty,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  here  by  the  representative  of  Pakistan,  provides  that 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  undertake  not  to  accept  nuclear 
weapons  or  any  other  nuclear  devices  o  control  over  such 
weapons  or  devices  directly  or  indirectly  from  anyone  and  not  to 
manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance 
in  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  This  formulation  of  article  II  of  the  Treaty  is  based  upon 
the  objective  fact,  which  has  been  stressed  here  already  by  various 
representatives  who  have  already  spoken,  that  any  nuclear 
explosive  device  may  be  utilized  as  a  weapon.  The  treaty  is 
required  to  avert  such  a  possibility. 

In  article  V  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
explosions,  and  special  provisions  are  made  that  within  the 
framework  of  such  co-operation  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
whatsoever.  Provision  is  also  made  that  the  charge  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development  of  the  nuclear  explosion 
technology  itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  a  systematic  implementation  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  would 
provide  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  parties  to  the  Treaty  all 
possibilities  for  obtaining  the  potential  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  already  stated  its  attitude  to  the  question 
of  the  role  of  IAEA  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.4  The  Soviet  Union 
supported  the  resolution  ot  the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency 
on  this  subject,  in  which  it  is  indicated  that  IAEA  may  effectively 
carry  out  the  role  of  an  international  organ  through  which  the 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  devices  may  be  channelled 
tc  States  parties  to  fhe  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 

1  Identical  with  res.  2665  (XXV),  post.  p.  689. 

5  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

‘See  GC(Xll)/OR.l21,  pp.  3-4,  and  GC(XU)/rNF/!04. 

5  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  667-668. 
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In  defining  its  position  the  Soviet  Union  proceeds  from  the 
proposition  that  IAEA  is  an  international  organ  specially 
established  for  co-operation  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  During  the  course  of  its  existence  the  Agency 
has  accumulated  considerable  experience  in  the  organization  of 
international  co-operation  in  this  particular  field.  A  special  role  of 
the  Agency  in  regard  to  problems  connected  with  atomic  energy  is 
set  out  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  which  gives  IAEA  the  function  of  verifying  that  nuclear 
material  will  not  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
nuclear  weapons.  It  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  IAEA  has 
already  proceeded  in  a  practical  manner  with  the  carrying  out  of 
tasks  connected  with  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  under  the 
aforementioned  Treaty. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Soviet  delegation  will 
support  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.540  and  will  vote  in  favour  of  it. 


Statement  by  the  Maltese  Representative  (Pardo)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  New  Techniques  of 

Uranium  Enrichment,  November  25,  19701 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to 
introduce  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.l/L.534/Rev.l.2  I  shall  be  extreme’y  brief. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  explain  that  the  draft  resolution 
submitted  by  my  delegation  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
question  the  inalienable  right  of  any  State  to  develop  research, 
production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  or  to 
develop  new  technologies  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 
Those  rights  are  specifically  guaranteed  in  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty3  and  we  have  incorporated  the  substance  of  the  text  of 
article  IV.  1  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  preamble  of  the  revised  draft  resolution  to  make  our 
position  perfectly  clear. 

We  also  recognize,  willingly  and  without  reservation,  that  new 
methods  of  uranium  enrichment  have  been  developed  primarily  as 
a  contribution  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  as  a 
delegation  observed  in  Geneva  last  February.  That  concept  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  preamble.  The 
reason  for  the  submission  of  our  original  and  of  our  revised  draft 
resolution  does  not  reside  in  the  fact  that  we  have  any  doubt  of 
the  entirely  peaceful  intentions  of  the  countries  concerned,  but 
rather  in  the  wide  implications  of  the  technological  developments 
that  have  taken  place. 


'  A/C.l/PV.I772.pp.  3842. 

1  Ante,  pp.  644-645 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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There  are  two  sources  of  nuclear  weapons,  enriched  uranium 
and  plutonium.  In  the  consideration  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
question  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  major  danger  of  proliferation  would  derive  from 
the  large  increase  in  plutonium  production  to  be  expected  in  the 
near  future  as  a  result  of  the  great  expansion  in  nuclear  reactor 
activities. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  the  production  of  enriched  uranium 
would  not  be  a  serious  problem,  because  the  gaseous  diffusion 
method  of  uranium  enrichment  had  been  mastered  only  by  the 
nuclear-weapon  States,  because  a  major  research  and  industrial 
effort  would  be  required  to  produce  enriched  uranium  by  this 
method  and  because,  even  if  this  method  of  uranium  enrichment 
were  mastered,  a  very  heavy  capital  investment  would  be  needed 
to  construct  the  plants  necessary  to  accomplish  the  enrichment. 

The  development  of  new  methods  of  uranium  enrichment  has 
produced  a  radical  change  in  the  situation.  It  is  relevant  in  this 
connexion  to  observe  that  while  the  gas  diffusion  method  of 
uranium  enrichment  was  a  monopoly  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
States,  approximately  a  dozen  countries  are  developing  new 
methods  of  uranium  enrichment.  Thus  the  wide  dissemination  of 
new  technologies  involved  cannot  be  effectively  limited. 
Accordingly,  we  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  last  February.4 

The  development  by  several  countries  of  new  techniques  of 
uranium  enrichment  gives  rise  to  a  certain  number  of  problems. 
Malta  has  ratified  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  and  my 
Government  has  contacted  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  agreement  under  article 
III. 4  of  the  Treaty.  Thus,  when  consultation  with  more 
experienced  delegations  indicated  that  consideration  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  of  the  implications 
of  new  technologies  for  uranium  enrichment  might  be 
inopportune  at  the  present  time,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  revising 
our  draft  resolution.  In  the  revision,  we  suggest  consideration  only 
of  problems  which  are  within  the  competence  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy-  Agency.  Consideration  of  those  problems  in  the 
context  of  the  safeguards  system  to  be  established  under  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  Treaty  is  to  be  assured. 

To  make  it  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  we  would  not  wish  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  ignore  previously  known 
techniques  in  establishing  the  safeguards  system  under  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty,  I  would,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  make  a  slight  amendment  to  operative  paragraph  1. 
This  would  be  to  insert  the  word  “also”  after  the  words 


4  C'CD/PV.450,  p.  9. 
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“International  Atomic  Enei^gy  Agency”  in  line  1  of  this  paragraph, 
and  to  delete  the  word  “part;cular”  in  the  same  line.  Operative 
paragraph  1  would  accordingly  read: 

“ Requests  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  also  to  pay 
attention  to  the  safeguards  required  with  respect  to  new 
techniques  for  uranium  enrichment”. 

Furthermore,  I  would  propose  a  very  slight  amendment  to 
preambular  paragraph  4,  to  make  it  clearer  and  more  precise.  I 
would  suggest,  the  insertion  of  three  words  after  the  word  “that” 
in  preambular  paragraph  4,  the  words  being  “material  produced 
by”  and  to  substitute  the  word  “diverted”  for  the  word  “utilized” 
in  the  same  line  of  preambular  paragraph  4.  The  preambular 
paragraph  as  amended  would  read: 

“ Considering  also  that  material  produced  by  these  new  techniques 
may  be  diverted  for  military  purposes  unless  subjected  to  effective 
safeguards,”. 

We  believe  that  the  insertion  of  these  words  will  make  this 
preambular  paragraph  more  precise. 

We  attach  particular  importance  to  the  last  paragraph  of  our 
draft  resolution.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  General  Assembly 
which  discussed  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  over  a  period  of 
years  and  which  subsequently  commended  the  Treaty  to  Member 
States,  is  at  least  entitled  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  to  the  advance  of  technology  the 
safeguards  system  <o  be  established  under  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.  This  is  a  fundamental  right  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
l  hope  will  not  be  contested. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Cessation  of  Nuclear 

Arms  Race,  November  30,  19701 

in  connexion  with  the  discussion  of  the  draft  resolution  of  the 
non-aligned  States  on  the  question  of  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  in  document  A/C.1/L.532,  I  should  like  to  explain  the 
position  of  tl.e  Soviet  delegation  with  regard  to  this  draft 
resolution.2 

In  the  operative  part  we  find  an  appeal  to  Governments  of 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  “to  bring  about  an  ii  mediate  halt  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  cease  all  testing  as  well  as  deployment  of 
nuclear-weapon  systems,  offensive  and  defensive”. 

As  everyone  is  well  aware,  ever  since  the  appearance  of  nuclear 
weapons  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  been  in  favour  of  the 

" A/C.l/PV.1776.pp.  3-4. 

*  The  draft  res.  was  identical  with  pt  .  A  of  res.  266 1  (XXV),  post,  pp.  681-683. 
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banning  and  total  elimination  of  these  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Guided  by  this  purpose,  for  the  whole  course  of  the 
post-war  negotiations  on  disarmament  here  in  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  other  forums,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  tried  and  is  still  trying  to  ensure  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  taken  out  of  military  arsenals  of  States  once  and  for  all. 

In  a  memorandum  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  certain  urgent  measures  to  cease  the  arms 
race  and  to  achieve  disarmament  on  1  July  1968,  which  was 
published  in  connexion  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  once 
again  stressed  its  wish  to  spare  mankind  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
and  in  this  connexion  proposed  to  all  nuclear  Powers  that  they 
immediately  proceed  to  negotiations  on  the  cessation  of  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  reduction  of  stockpiles  and  the 
subsequent  full  banning  and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons, 
under  appropriate  international  control.  The  Soviet  Government 
stated  at  that  time  its  readiness  to  begin  such  negotiations  with  all 
other  nuclear  Powers  at  any  time.3  In  accordance  with  article  VI 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  every 
participant  in  this  Treaty  has  assumed  the  obligation  as  is 
indicated  in  the  article  I  mentioned: 

...  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament . . . 

We  attach  extreme  importance  to  this  obligation  and  we 
consider  that  the  appeal  to  all  nuclear  Powers  to  cease  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.4 

On  the  basis  of  th<d  position  of  principle  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  nuclear  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Union  supports  the 
appeal  to  the  Governments  of  the  States  which  possess  nuclear 
weapons  immediately  to  cease  the  nuclear  arm*  race.  We  are  of 
course  guided— and  we  have  repeatedly  indicated  this~by  the  fact 
that  it  is  important  to  take  essential  measures  for  nuclear 
disarmament,  which  must  be  undertaken  by  all  nuclear  States. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Cessation  of 
Nuclear  Arms  Race,  November  30,  1970* 

The  United  States  sympathizes,  of  course,  with  the  general 
objective  of  this  draft  resolution.2  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  we 
are  now  engaged  in  the  demanding  task  of  seeking  to  give  practical 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  466  ff. 

4  Ibid  ,  pp.  46  1  465. 

1  A/C. I  /PV. 1776,  p.  12 

5  identical  with  pt.  A  of  re*.  2661  (XXVKpou,  pp.  681-682. 
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effect  to  the  goal  of  curbing  nuclear  armaments.  The  talks  which 
we  have  been  conducting  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  this  end  have 
been  progressing  in  a  rerious  and  determined  manner,  and  are  now 
continuing.  The  issues  involved  are  extremely  complex,  however, 
and  a  draft  resolution  such  as  this,  laudable  though  its  purpose 
might  be,  cannot  in  reality  contribute  to  progress.  For  that  reason 
my  delegation  will  abstain. 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  New  Techniques  of 
Uranium  Enrichment,  November  30,  19703 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  support  the  draft  resolution 
contained  in  document  A/C.  1/L. 534/Rev. 24  because  it  is  generally 
consonant  with  our  view  that  in  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  nuclear  materials  should  be  subjected 
to  appropriate  international  safeguards.  I  should,  however,  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  substance  of  the  proposal. 

First,  it  is  our  understanding  that,  as  indicated  by  earlier 
speakers,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  in  fact 
already  contemplating  developing  safeguard  procedures  for  isotope 
enrichment  plants.  Further  preliminary  work  and  consultations 
will,  however,  have  to  be  carried  out  before  the  Agency  can  bring 
this  task  to  fruition.  This  is  technically  a  highly  complicated 
problem,  and  it  may  take  some  time  to  develop  the  procedures. 
Fortunately  there  is  some  time  to  do  the  job,  since  the  enrichment 
programmes  outside  the  nuclear-weapon  States  are  still  in  a 
relatively  early  stage  of  development. 

Secondly,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  note,  as  earlier  speakers 
have,  that  satisfactory  safeguard  procedures  need  to  be  developed 
to  cover  proven  as  well  as  new  techniques  of  isotope  enrichment. 
We  do  not  mterpret  this  draft  resolution  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  some  distinction  between  the  need  to  safeguard  new 
techniques  and  the  need  to  safeguard  old  techniques. 

Six-Power  Paper  Submitted  to  the  General  Assembly:  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Program  of  Disarmament,  December  1,  1970* 


INTRODUCTION 

The  present  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  has 
been  elaborated  in  compliance  with  the  request  made  by  the 
» A/C.  1PV.  1776.  pp.  26-27. 

‘Identical  with  pt.  B  of  res.  2661  (XXV),  post,  p.  682. 

1  A/8191  and  Corr.  1,  Dec.  2,  1970.  The  paper  was  submitted  by  Ireland,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  Yugoslavia.  An  earlier  version  of  the  program  was  attached 
to  the  six-power  draft  res.  of  Nov.  18  (ante.  pp.  611-612  ). 
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General  Assembly  in  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  approved  on  16 
December  1969,  by  which  it  declared  the  decade  of  the  1970s  as  a 
Disannament  Decade.2 

In  the  light  of  the  contents  of  that  resolution  it  would  seem  fully 
justified  to  state  that  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  implies 
that  the  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  should 
embrace  not  only  the  work  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  but  all  negotiations  and  other  acts  on  this  matter, 
in  whatever  forum  and  form  they  may  take  place,  and  that  the 
programme  should  include  effective  procedures  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  co-ordination  of  such  activities  and  ensure  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  be  kept  informed  on  their 
progress  so  as  to  permit  it  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions, 
including  the  constant  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

It  seems  advisable  to  point  out  that  the  term  “disarmament”  is 
used  here  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  in  the  various  forums 
of  the  United  Nations,  that  is,  as  a  generic  term  which 
encompasses  and  may  designate  any  type  of  measures  relating  to 
the  matter,  whether  they  are  measures  for  the  prevention,  the 
limitation,  the  reduction  or  the  elimination  of  armaments,  or  the 
reduction  of  military  forces. 

I.  OBJECTIVE 

The  aim  of  the  comprehensive  programme  is  to  achieve  tangible 
progress  in  order  that  the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control  may  become  a 
reality  in  a  world  in  which  international  peace  and  security  prevail, 
and  economic  and  social  progress  are  attained. 

II.  PRINCIPLES 

1.  The  measures  in  the  comprehensive  programme  should  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations  of  September  1 96 1 3 ; 
taking  into  account  the  obligations  undertaken  in  various  treaties 
on  disarmament  and  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  all  new  elements  and  possibilities  in  this  area. 

2.  The  highest  priority  should  be  given  to  disarmament 
measures  dealing  with  nuclear  and  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

3.  The  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  should 
be  given  intensive  treatment,  parallel  to  the  negotiations  of  partial 
disarmament  measures,  including  measures  to  prevent  and  limit 
armaments  and  measures  to  reduce  armaments,  in  order  to  facilitate 
further  clarification  of  positions  and  possibilities,  including  the  revi- 
sir,r  and  updating  of  the  existing  draft  treaties  submitted  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  respectively,4  or  the  submission  ot  new  proposals. 

i  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969.  pp.  713-715. 

'‘Ibid.  1961.  pp  439442. 

“Ibid..  1965.  pp  77-102,  1  1 1-140. 
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4.  The  principle  of  balanced  disarmament  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  concerns  both  a  numerical  decrease  of  men  in  arms  and 
types  of  arms  to  prefixed  levels,  and  packages  of  disarmament 
measures  by  which  an  over-all  balance  is  achieved  that  is  judged  by 
all  parties  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  light  of  their  own  security. 
Particular  efforts  wiil  have  to  be  undertaken  by  militarily 
important  Powers  in  order  to  reduce  the  gap  that  exists  between 
them  and  other  countries.  It  is  understood  that  the  final  solution 
of  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  can 
only  be  obtained  within  the  framework  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

5.  Verification  methods  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
disarmament  measures.  When  elaborating  such  methods  it  must  be 
recognized  that  a  100  per  cent  certainty  can  never  be  obtained  by 
any  such  system.  A  single  method  of  control  is  rarely  sufficient. 
As  a  rule,  a  combination  of  several  methods  should  be  employed, 
mutually  reinforcing  one  another  in  order  to  achieve  the  necessary 
assurances  that  a  certain  disarmament  measure  is  being  observed 
by  all  parties. 

6.  The  comprehensive  programme  is  correlated  with  other 
United  Nations  programmes  for  peace-keeping  and  international 
security.  Progress  in  the  former  should  not,  however,  be  made 
dependent  on  progress  in  the  latter  and  vice  versa. 

7.  The  necessity  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  avoiding,  when 
concluding  disarmament  agreements,  any  adverse  effects  on  the 
scientific,  technological  or  economic  future  of  nations. 

8.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  savings  derived  from  measures  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  should  be  devoted  to  promoting 
economic  and  social  development,  particularly  in  the  developing 
countries. 

9.  In  disarmament  agreements  every  effort  should  be  made  not 
to  prejudge  or  prejudice  juridical  or  other  unresolved  issues  in  any 
outside  field. 

10.  Concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to  associate  militarily 
significant  States,  in  particular  all  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  with 
the  negotiations  for  disarmament. 

11.  The  United  Nations,  which  has  specific  responsibility  for 
disarmament  under  the  Charter,  should  be  kept  informed  of  all 
efforts  thereon,  whether  unilateral,  bilateral  or  multilateral. 

12.  Public  opinion  should  be  given  adequate  information  about 
armament  and  disarmament,  so  that  it  might  bring  its  influence  to 
bear  on  the  strengthening  of  disarmament  efforts. 

III.  ELEMENTS  AND  PHASES  OF  THE  PROGRAMME 
A.  Disarmament  treaties  in  force  or  in  preparation 

1.  The  results  achieved  so  far  in  the  disarmament  field  and  the 
agreements  anticipated  for  the  immediate  future  consist  of  partial 
or  collateral  measures,  facilitating  and  forming  part  of  tire  final 
aim  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
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international  control.  Such  results  consist  mainly  of  the  following 
treaties: 

(a)  The  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare  of  1 925s ; 

(b)  The  Antarctic  Treaty  of  19596 ; 

(c)  The  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  under  Water  of  19637 ; 

(d)  The  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  including  the  Moon 
and  Other  Celestial  Bodies  of  1967® ; 

(e)  The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  and  its  two  additional  Protocols  of  19679 ; 

(f)  The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifer 'tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of 
1968. 10 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  arising  from  these  treaties,  to  the  review  conference 
provided  for  in  some  of  them,  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  intended  to  complete  them. 

2.  Efforts  and  negotiations  to  reach  agreement  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  Disarmament  Decade  on  treaties  and  conventions  whose 
contents  have  been  for  some  time  under  consideration  by  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  other  competent  international  forums  should  be 
urgently  intensified.  This  work  has  included  consideration  of: 

(a)  The  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  the 
destruction  of  existing  stocks  of  such  weapons; 

(b)  Further  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  for  the 
prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and 
the  subsoil  thereof;  and 

(c)  The  ban  on  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests. 

B .  Other  measi  ' vs  o f  disarmamen t 

1 .  Prevention  and  limitation  of  armaments 

The  possibilities  of  giving  effect  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
measures  specified  below  should  be  the  object  ol  persistent 
scrutiny  and  negotiation. 

(a)  Nuclear  weapons 

(i)  A  moratorium  or,  cessation  of  testing  and  deploying  new 
strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems; 

'Ibid ,  1969.  pp  764-765. 

*Ibid..  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

Ubki  1963.  pp  291-29.1. 

'Ibid  .  1967.  pp.  38-43. 

*  Ibid.,  pp  69-83. 

10 Ibid  .  1968.  pp.  46  1465. 
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(ii)  The  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
military  purposes  and  the  transfer  of  existing  stocks  to  civilian 
uses; 

(iii)  A  freeze  or  limitation  on  the  deployment  of  all  types  of 
nuclear  weapons; 

(iv)  The  conclusion  of  regional  agreements  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  nuclear-weapon  free-zoncs; 

(v)  A  solution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of,  or  the  threat  to  use,  nuclear  weapons. 

(b)  Conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces 

(i)  Further  prohibitions  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof; 

(ii)  The  establishment  of  ceilings  on  the  level  and  types  ot 
conventional  armaments  and  the  number  of  aimed  forces; 

(iii)  Restrictions  on  the  creation  of  foreign  military  bases  and 
the  stationing  of  troops  and  military  equipment  in  foreign 
territories, 

(iv)  Convening  of  regional  conferences  at  the  initiative  of  the 
States  of  the  region  for  the  prevention  and  limitation  of 
armaments. 

2.  Reduction  of  ail  armaments,  armed  forces  ana  military 
expenditures 

At  the  appropriate  stage  in  the  disarmament  negotiations,  ways 
and  means  of  carrying  out  the  following  measures  should  be 
thoroughly  explored  anu  actively  negotiated: 

(a)  Gradual  reductions  in  nuclear  armaments; 

(b)  Gradual  reductions  in  conventional  armaments  and  arrned 

forces; 

(c)  The  conclusion  of  regional  non-aggression,  security  and 
disarmament  treaties  at  the  initiative  of  the  States  concerned; 

(d)  Gradual  withdrawal  of  troops  and  bases  from  foreign 
territories; 

(e)  Reduction  in  military  expendi  s. 

3.  Elimination  of  armaments 

in  accordance  with  the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for 
Disarmament  Negotiation0  of  1961,  the  final  stage  of  the 
comprehensive  programme  should  be  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control,  providing  for  the  prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  «nd  the  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces  to  levels  required  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and 
for  international  peace-keeping. 

IV  PEACE  KEEPING  AND  SECURITY 


1. 


It  is  recognizer  that  there  is  a  close  interrelationship  among 
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disarmament,  international  security,  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  and  a  climate  of  confidence. 

2.  During  the  period  of  the  negotiations  for  the  disarmament 
measures  listed  above,  there  should  be  parallel  negotiations  in  the 
appropriate  forums  for  the  establishment  or  development  of 
United  Nations  peace  making  and  peace-keeping  machinery  and 
procedures  in  order  to  increase  and  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

3.  Agreement  on  such  measures  will  facilitate  the  success  of 
disarmament  efforts,  just  as  the  adoption  of  disarmament 
measures  will  create  favourable  conditions  for  the  strengthening  of 
international  security.  Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out  above,  progress  in  one  of  these  categories  of  measures  should 
not  be  made  dependent  on  progress  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

V.  PROCEDURE 

1 .  The  General  Assembly  should  consider  annually  the  progress 
made  in  the  implementation  of  the  comprehensive  programme. 
Every  three  years,  the  General  Assembly  should  review  the 
comprehensive  programme  and  revise  it  as  warranted.  This  will 
entail  an  evaluation  of  the  over-all  situation  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  and  a  comparison  between  the  development  in  regard 
to  armaments  and  disarmament.  The  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  might  be  reactivated  and  entrusted  with  a  part  of  this 
task. 

2.  The  practice  of  requesting  the  Secretary -General  to  prepare, 
with  the  assistance  of  expert  consultants,  authoritative  studies  on 
concrete  questions  relating  to  the  arms  race  and  disarmament 
should  be  continued. 

3.  The  advisability  of  carrying  out  studies  by  qualified  groups 
of  experts  on  specific  problems  of  disarmament,  which  warrant  it, 
should  be  carefully  explored  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
or.  Disarmament. 

4.  There  should  be  more  conferences  and  scientific  exchanges 
among  scientists  and  experts  from  various  countries  on  the 
problem  of  the  arms  race  and  disarmament. 

5.  Universities  and  academic  institutes  should  be  encouraged  to 
establish  continuing  courses  and  seminars  to  study  problems  of  the 
arms  race,  military  expenditures  and  disarmament. 

6.  The  increased  exchanges  and  publications  of  relevant 
information  and  date  should  lead  to  greater  openness,  to  the 
establishment  of  r-reater  confidence  among  States  and  increased 
knowledge  and  interest  in  these  matters  among  the  public. 

7.  The  feasibility  of  convening,  in  due  time  and  after 
appropriate  preparatory'  work,  a  world  disarmament  conference  of 
ail  States  should  be  thoroughly  studied. 
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Statement  by  the  Yugoslav  Representative  (Bozinovic)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Comprehensive  Program 

of  Disarmament,  December  3,  19701 

I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ireland,  Italy,  Malta,  Mexico, 
Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia,  to  introduce  the  second  revised  version 
of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.537,2  which  now  appears  as  document 
A/C.  1  /L. 537/Rev. 2.3 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
revision  1 ,  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  and  which  also  was  one 
of  the  steps  that  the  sponsors  of  the  original  draft  resolution  took 
in  trying  to  meet  the  viewpoints  of  various  delegations.4  Since 
that  revised  draft  resolution  has  been  superseded  by  revision  2,  I 
intend  to  deal  with  the  second  revision. 

After  continuous  and  prolonged  consultations  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  and  more  particularly  the  last  eight  days,  in  search  of 
a  text  that  would  accommodate  as  many  viewpoints  as  possible 
and  serve  the  basic  purpose  of  our  presence  and  activity  here,  the 
sixteen  delegations  have  agreed  to  present  this  newly  revised  draft 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly  the  major  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  operative  part  of  the  draft 
resolution,  and  mention  also  that  certain  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  preambular  paragraphs  which  are 
self-explanatory. 

First  of  all,  may  I  draw  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Committee  to  the  new  operative  paragraph  1 .  It 

“Urges  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
make  more  intensive  efforts  to  bring  about  a  faster  pace  towards 
the  achievement  of  measuic:  of  disarmament”. 

This  new  paragraph,  which  is  straightforward  and  clear, 
expresses  the  widely  shared  desire  of  the  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and,  one  can  say,  of  peoples  ail  over  the  world,  to 
have  the  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament  intensified  in  order  to 
obtain  more  tangible  results  sooner. 

Operative  paragraph  2  expresses  the  appreciation”  of  the 
General  Assembly  “for  the  important  and  constructive  documents 
and  views  submitted  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament”,  and  it  then  mentions  four  of  these  documents  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  submission. 

In  operative  paragraph  3  the  General  Assembly 

“Recommends  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  that  it  take  into  account  in  its  further  work  and  its 

rA/CM?l’V.1783,pp.  2-16. 

! Ante.  pp.  61 1S>12. 

s  Identical  with  pt.C  ot  res.  2661  (XXV),  post,  pp  632-683. 

4  See  ante,  p.  6  1 1 .  n  1 
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negotiations  document  A/8191,  as  well  as  other  disarmament 
suggestions  presented  or  to  be  presented  in  the  future”. 

In  connexion  with  this  paragraph  there  are  two  important 
aspects  which  I  would  like  to  stress  particularly.  First,  the  draft 
resolution  no  iongei  has  an  annex  containing  the  comprehensive 
programme,  since  this  seemed  to  be  creating  difficulties  for  some 
delegations  which  had  taken  an  active  part  in  our  efforts  in 
connexion  with  the  draft  resolution.  The  same  programme 
[which]  appeared  as  an  annex  in  our  previous  drafts  would  now 
appear  as  a  separate  document  of  the  General  Assembly,  docu¬ 
ment  A/8191 ,  which  the  Assembly  would  recommend.5 

Second,  the  idea  of  a  developing  concept  is  now  expressed  even 
more  strongly  since  the  General  Assembly  recommends  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  take  into 
account  also  in  its  further  work  and  its  negotiations  “other 
disannament  suggestions  presented  or  to  be  presented  in  the 
future”. 

Those  are  the  major  changes  in  the  draft  resolution  and  we 
believe  that  they  are  the  best  proof  of  the  flexibility  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  draft 
resolution,  as  well  as  of  other  delegations,  many  of  which  have 
now  become  co-sponsors  of  the  revised  draft,  to  search  for  and 
find  a  compromise  solution  which  will  represent  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

F  is  my  duty  also  to  inform  the  Committee  that  at  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last  all  the  delegations  which  took  an  active  part  in 
formulating  this  compromise  draft  resolution  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with  tnc  results  achieved,  stressing  especially  the 
balance  which  has  finally  been  reached  among  different  views  and, 
more  particularly,  the  fact  that  further  changes  at  this  point  in  the 
draft  resolution  might  upset  the  balance  achieved  and  set  back  our 
work  ai  this  late  stage. 

May  1  now  express  the  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  co-spo”sors, 
that  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.  1/L. 537/Rev. 2  will  receive  the  widest  possible  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  should  now  like  to 
proceed  to  make  a  statement  in  my  capacity  as  representative  of 
Yugoslavia. 

In  its  endeavours  to  contribute  in  a  more  specific  way  to  the 
intensification  of  the  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  the  First 
Committee  has  been  seized  for  nearly  one  month  now  of  the 
important  task  of  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament. 

The  majority  of  the  delegations  which  took  part  in  the  general 
debate  referred  to  the  draft  programme  and  to  the  efforts  made  to 
meet  the  request  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  last 


5  Supra. 
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session-namely,  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  programme.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  today  to  certain  aspects  of  the  question  of  a 
comprehensive  programme. 

There  were  some  widely  shared  considerations,  both  here  and  in 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  were 
constantly  kept  in  mind  in  formulating  the  programme  and  the 
draft  resolution  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  mentioned 
again. 

First,  the  programme  of  disarmament  must  be  sufficiently 
realistic  to  be  widely  acceptable,  yet  it  must  be  ambitious  enough 
to  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  the  acceleration  of  efforts  in 
the  field  of  disarmament. 

Second,  the  programme  must  be  flexible  in  order  to  be 
applicable  to  the  complex  international  relations  prevailing  in  the 
world  today. 

Third,  the  programme  should  fully  take  into  account  all  the 
experiences  and  resu’ts  of  the  twenty -five  years  of  effort  and  at 
the  same  time  make  provision  for  all  new  elements  in  this  area. 

Fourth,  the  preparation  of  the  programme  should  not 
degenerate  into  discussions  that  would  be  an  end  in  themselves, 
nor  should  the  work  on  it  drag  on  ad  infinitum ,  thus 
overshadowing  the  efforts  related  to  the  urgent  concrete  issues  of 
disarmament. 

Naturally  no  one  could  claim  that  the  draft  resolution  now 
before  the  Committee  is  the  best  possible  text,  nor  that  its 
composition  could  not  have  been  somewhat  different.  We  have 
all  had  many  exchanges  of  views  on  various  approaches  and  on 
diverse  points.  One  could  rightly  assume  that  many  delegations 
could  indicate  parts  in  the  programme  which  they  would  have 
preferred  to  see  somewhat  differently  formulated  or  even  omitted. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the 
basic  features  of  such  a  document,  namely,  that  the  programme  is 
being  prepared  for  all  States.  Consequently  it  must  be  a 
compromise,  broadly  conceived  and  balanced  so  as  to  take 
account  of  the  differences  in  the  positions  of  various  States.  As  to 
its  flexibility,  which  is  also  indispensable,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  over-all  conception  of  the  programme,  the 
interrelationship  of  its  various  parts,  the  formulations,  the 
outlined  procedure,  and  so  on,  bear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  draft 
resolution,  a  very  strong  mark  of  flexibility.  Disarmament  in 
present-day  conditions,  as  we  are  all  aware,  could  not  and  would 
not  be  achieved  by  trying  to  impose  one-sided  views.  Negotiations 
and  political  decisions  must  underlie  every  substantive  solution. 

Now  l  should  like  to  mention  some  facts  relative  to  the  efforts 
made  this  year  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  programme. 

Many  delegations  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  took  it  upon  themselves  to  commence  the  work  on 
the  programme  as  soon  as  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  began  its  work  in  1970.  For  instance,  the  delegation 
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of  the  Netherlands  submitted,  as  early  as  24  February,  a  working 
paper  on  the  programme -a  valuable  contribution.6  The  delegation 
of  Mexico  also  submitted  a  working  paper  on  5  March,  in  which, 
among  others,  it  urged  that  work  be  done  on  the  preparation  of 
the  programme  and  invited  the  two  big  Powers  to  make  known 
their  views  on  the  programme.  I  quote  the  following  from  that 
document: 

“. . .  for  the  preparation  of  the  comprehensive  programme  called 
for  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  the 
Committee  to  know,  at  least  in  broad  outline,  the  present  position 
of  the  two  States  which  act  as  co-Chairmen  on  the  subject  matter 
to  be  covered  by  the  programme  in  question,  so  as  to  have  a 
realistic  and  effective  basis  for  the  work  entrusted  to  it  in  the 
above-mentioned  resolution.”7 

That  was  presented  on  5  March  of  this  year. 

In  April  a  group  of  delegations  made  a  spontaneous  effort  to 
promote  work  on  the  programme.  On  the  initiative  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  a  group  of  delegations  comprising  various  geographical 
regions  met  several  times  informally  to  exchange  views, 
suggestions,  concepts,  and  so  on,  on  the  programme.  That  proved 
to  be  a  very  valuable  exercise.  The  Italian  delegation,  continuing 
those  efforts  subsequently  presented  the  working  paper  in 
document  CCD/309.8 

Later  on,  when  it  seemed  to  some  members  of  the  non-aligned 
group  that  the  time  had  perhaps  come  for  that  group-the  group 
of  twelve  -  to  apply  itself  more  thoroughly  to  the  preparation  of 
the  programme,  the  group  took  up  the  subject  and  after  initial 
consideration  appointed  a  working  group  of  four  delegations  to 
prepare  a  concrete  draft. 

After  the  first  draft  of  the  programme  was  presented  to  the 
non-aligned  group,  that  group  of  twelve  made  an  effort  to 
contribute,  at  the  level  of  delegations,  to  the  drafting  of  a  text 
that  would  be  meaningful  and  acceptable  to  the  large  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations.  That  once  again  proved  to  be 
not  an  easy  task.  However,  thanks  to  many  suggestions,  proposals 
and  views  expressed  in  the  non-aligned  group  and  thanks  to  many 
exchanges  of  views  among  the  delegations  outside  the  group,  it 
was  possible  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  programme  which  included 
the  views  of  many  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  to  the  extent  it  was  judged  to  be  possible  to  find 
a  common  denominator.  In  saying  that,  of  course,  I  am  not  im¬ 
plying  that  the  group  as  a  whole  was  in  agreement,  since  that 
obviously  was  not  the  case. 


6 A nCt’,  pp.  59-6C 

7CX'"l)/277. 
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The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  considered 
this  subject  at  both  its  spring  and  its  summer  sessions,  as  can  be 
seen  from  its  report.9 

I  have  taken  some  time  to  recall  all  this  only  to  show  that  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  did  all  it  could  to 
prepare  the  programme.  It  was  not  merely  for  lack  of  time  or  any 
similar  reason  that  it  did  not  come  up  with  a  draft  programme 
accepted  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as 
a  whole  but  because -as  the  representative  of  Canada  rightly 
remarked  the  other  day: 

. .  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  was 
unable  to  come  up  with  a  programme  for  the  Disarmament 
Decade...”.10 

The  reason  for  that  obviously  is  the  political  situation  prevailing  in 
the  world  and  the  differences  in  the  positions  of  many  countries. 

Nov/  I  would  like  to  stress  in  particular  that  it  was  under  those 
circumstances,  namely,  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  produce  a  generally  agreed  draft  programme  and 
submit  it  to  the  General  Assembly  as  requested,  that  the  three 
delegations,  Mexico,  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia,  made  an  effort  to  do 
something  positive  by  submitting  a  draft  programme  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  on  27  August.1 1 
We  nad  in  mind  then,  as  we  have  now,  the  responsibility  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  We  were  hoping 
that  the  period  of  about  three  months  between  the  submission  of 
the  draft  programme  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  taken  up  by 
the  General  Assembly  might  prove  sufficient  to  study  it. 

The  second  point  which  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  have 
acted  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  a  situation  which  we  believe 
none  of  us  would  like  to  see,  where  we  would  devote  the  next 
year,  or  even  longer,  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  a  renewed  effort  to  produce  a  better  programme 
instead  of  concentrating  on  important,  urgent  and  substantive 
issues  of  disarmament. 

May  I  recall  that  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  was  prepared  as  late  as  1968.12 
while  the  Committee  began  its  work  as  early  as  1962.  it  took  four 
years  for  that  agenda,  consisting  only  of  four  general  titles,  to  see 
the  light  of  day.  Moreover,  there  is  an  agreement  that  any 
delegation  may  take  up  any  subject  at  any  time,  whether  or  not  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  agenda.  The  f»ct  that  the  provisional  agenda 
has  remained  provisional  is  obviously  due  to  the  political 
circumstances  and  political  reality,  which  do  not  permit  the 

“See  ante,  pp.  500-516 

10  A/C  IPV  .1772.  pp.  5 ‘>-60. 

'  1  l/ir«\  pp  459-155. 

' 3 Dot -uments  on  Disarmament,  IVftS.  pp  583-584 
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preparation  of  a  more  specific  agenda.  That  is  the  situation  we  live 
in,  and  consequently  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  in  trying  to  prepare  a  better 
programme  or  a  more  specific  one -a  programme  which  we  all 
would  like  to  see-should  depart  from  its  substantive  work. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  after  discussions  with  many  delegations  here 
during  the  current  session,  and  after  having  received  suggestions 
from  several  delegations,  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  programme 
revised  the  text  once  again. 

The  programme  as  proposed  now  is  not  the  work  of  one  or 
several  delegations.  It  is  rather  the  product  of  and  a  compromise 
between  many  different,  often  opposing,  positions.  That  is  why 
we  should  perhaps  not  try  to  attain  perfection,  since  it  appears 
that  we  cannot  do  so,  but  instead  should  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  concrete  work  on  some  urgent  measures-for 
example,  the  complete  prohibition  and  elimination  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  the  prohibition  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  and  so  on -and,  parallel  with  this,  should  start  systematic 
and  purposeful  work  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

I  would  also  like  to  underline  on  this  occasion  that  the 
non-aligned  world,  which  sees  the  security  and  general  economic 
and  social  progress  of  the  world  in  an  early  cessation  of  the  arms 
race  and  in  real  disarmament,  is  deepiy  convinced  that  the 
disarmament  efforts  must  be  intensified,  that  they  must  be  more 
substantive  and  that  the  results  must  be  more  tangible.  Once  again 
they  took  a  strong  position  at  the  Third  Conference  of  Non- 
Aligned  Countries,  held  at  Lusaka,  expressing  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  a  programme  on  disarmament  and  of 
intensifying  efforts  the  field  of  disarmament  in  general. 

The  Yugoslav  delegation  strongly  believes  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  all  if  the  General  Assembly  would  recommend  this 
programme  at  this  session  which  is  marking  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  and  also  the  first  year  of  the 
Disarmament  Decade.  By  doing  so,  the  General  Assembly  would 
clearly  manifest  its  deep  interest  in  seeing  the  disarmament  process 
begin  and  would  provide  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  with  a  document  which  is  broad  and  flexible  and 
deals  with  the  principal  aspects  of  the  problem  of  cessation  of  the 
arms  race  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control. 

By  recommending  this  programme  the  General  Assembly  would 
also  enable  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
concentrate  its  efforts  next  year  on  important  substantive  issues. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  express  the  hope  of  the  Yugoslav 
delegation  that  draft  resolution  A/C. I/L. 537/Rev .2  and  the 
programme  will  receive  the  widest  possible  support. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the  First 

Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Comprehensiv2  Program 

of  Disarmament,  December  3, 19701 

May  I  set  forth  the  position  of  the  Soviet  delegation  in 
connexion  with  the  forthcoming  vote  on  the  draft  resolution 
relating  to  a  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament.2 

In  our  statements  in  this  Committee  we  had  occasion  to  express 
in  detail  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  relating  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  programme  of  disarmament.  We  stressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  principle,  did  not  object  to  working  out  that  programme 
on  condition  that  it  be  consonant  with  the  task  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  and  reaching  agreement  on  urgent  measures  in 
that  field.  In  addition,  we  noted  that  in  preparing  the  disarmament 
programme  full  account  should  be  taken  of  the  points  of  view  and 
positions  of  the  various  parties  to  the  disarmament  negotiations. 

Only  thus,  after  complex  and  detailed  preparations  and  large- 
scale  mutual  consultations,  will  it  be  possible  to  work  out  an 
agreed  and  generally  acceptable  document.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  if  this  essential  condition  were  not  respected,  no  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  an  effective  and  realistic  programme  of 
disarmament.  If  we  apply  these  criteria,  when  appraising  the 
comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament,3  based  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  prepared  by  Mexico,  Yugoslavia  and  Sweden,4  we  must 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  it  meets  none  of  the  criteria  we 
mentioned. 

We  value  highly  the  efforts  of  the  sponsors  of  that  document  in 
their  desire  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  a  programme  of 
disarmament.  However,  we  cannot  agree  that  the  programme 
worked  out  by  them  proposes  effective  measures  and  points  to  a 
correct  course  which  would  be  consistent  with  the  need  to  put  an 
end  to  the  arms  race.  Its  essential  defect  is  that  it  is  a 
contradictory  document  which  contains  proposals,  some  of  which 
are  unacceptable  to  some  States,  and  others  unacceptable  to  other 
States. 

The  programme  does  not  specify  the  time-table  for  disarma¬ 
ment  measures,  nor  does  it  prescribe  a  clear-cut  programme  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race.  The 
approach  to  that  task  is  also  unsatisfactory  in  our  view.  It  was  not 
discussed  at  length  either  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  or  in  the  General  Assembly.  That  is  why  our 
delegation  cannot  endorse  it.  Thar  has  already  been  said  here  by 
many  other  delegations. 

From  its  content  the  draft  resolution  under  discussion  dearly  to 
some  extent  approves  of  the  comprehensive  programme  of 

GVCM/PV.nHS.pp.  36-37 

J  Identical  with  pt.  C  of  res  266 1  ( XXV), pos (.  pp  682-683. 

3 Ante,  pp.  653-658. 

*  Ante,  pp.  459-465 
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disarmament  suggested  by  six  countries.  It  clearly  grants  priority 
to  that  document  as  compared  to  all  other  proposals  and  views 
expressed  on  those  matters.  Therefore,  our  delegation  does  not 
deem  it  possible  to  agree  to  the  draft  programme  suggested  by  the 
three  countries  and  thus  we  shall  not  be  able  to  support  that  draft 
resolution.  When  the  vote  is  taken,  our  delegation  will  abstain. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Comprehensive 
Program  of  Disarmament,  December  3,  1970s 

The  United  States  delegation  is  pleased  to  support  draft 
resolution  A/C.  1/L. 537/Rev. 2.5 6 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  its 
sponsors  which  has  led  to  successive  improvements  in  the  text  of 
the  draft  resolution.  Those  improvements  have,  we  believe  made 
the  draft  resolution  widely  acceptable.  It  is  appropriate  in  our 
view  for  this  Committee  to  recommend  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  that  it  take  account  in  its  future 
deliberations  on  document  A/8191,7  as  weil  as  other  disarmament 
suggestions  which  have  already  been  presented  or  may  m  the 
future  be  submitted.  My  Government  does  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  of  the  ideas  and  formuiat  ons  in  document  A/8191,  nor 
do  we  necessarily  consider  it  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  our  favourable  vote  on  that  draft  resolution  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  the  programme.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  document  contains  many  useful  concepts  which  we  rhall 
certainly  wish  to  take  into  account  and  we  are  most  grateful  fn 
the  authors  of  the  document  for  their  very  considerable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  work. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (de  la  Gorce)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Comprehensive  Program 
of  Disarmament,  December  3,  19701 

The  French  delegation  wishes  first  of  all  to  recall  that  last  year 
it  approved  the  principle  of  the  disarmament  decade,  and  it  would 
gladly  today  have  supported  a  text  which,  within  the  framework 
of  that  decade,  would  recall  the  objective  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  at  the  same  time  reaffirm  the  responsibility  of 


5  A/C.1/PV.1783,  pp.  37-40. 

6  Identical  with  pt.  C  ot  res.  2661  (XXV),/>os7,  pp.  682-683 

7  Ante,  pp.  653-658 

'  A/C'.l/PV.  1783.  pp.  3841. 
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the  United  Nations  in  that  regard.  We  find  that  idea  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  the  preamble  of  the  draft  resolution.2 

We  also  approve  several  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
disarmament  programme3  explicitly  mentioned  in  operative  para¬ 
graph  3  of  the  draft  resolution.  We  have  in  mind  the  provision 
contained  in  sub-paragraph  10  of  the  principles  of  that  programme 
which  stresses  the  need  to  associate  with  the  negotiations  all  the 
nuclear  Powers,  and  the  paragraph  which  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  problems  of  control. 

We  also  approve  the  provision  which  stresses  the  importance  of 
control.  But  we  are  not  able  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  draft 
resolution  as  a  whole  for  reasons  which  have  to  do  both  with 
procedure  recommended  by  the  draft  in  operative  paragraph  1  and 
the  inclusion  in  the  work  programme  recommended  for  the  CCD 
in  paragraph  3  of  certain  measures  of  a  partial  character  with 
which  we  disagree  in  principle.  Neither  this  procedure  nor  those 
measures  appear  to  us  to  be  likely  to  foster  genuine  progress  as 
wished  for  by  the  sponsors  of  this  draft  themselves.  Therefore  the 
French  delegation  will  abstain  during  the  vote. 


North  Atlantic  Council  Communique,  December  4,  1970 1 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial  Session  at 
Brussels  on  3rd  and  4th  December,  1970.  Foreign.  Defence  and 
Finance  Ministers  were  present. 

2.  Ministers  again  stated  that  the  political  purpose  of  the 
Alliance  is  the  common  search  for  peace  through  initiatives  aiming 
at  the  relaxation  of  tension  and  die  establishment  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peaceful  order  in  Europe,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
security  guarantees. 

3.  The  Council  received  a  statement  from  President  Nixon 
which  pledged  that,  given  a  similar  approach  by  the  other  Allies, 
the  United  States  would  maintain  and  improve  its  own  forces  in 
Europe  and  would  not  reduce  them  except  in  the  context  of 
reciprocal  East-West  action.  Ministers  expressed  their  profound 
satisfaction  at  the  reaffirmation  of  Alliance  solidarity  expressed  in 
this  statement. 

4.  Ministers  reviewed  the  international  situation  as  it  had 
developed  since  their  last  meeting  in  May  in  Rome.  They  noted 
that  1970  had  been  a  year  of  extensive  diplomatic  activity  by 
member  governments  of  the  Alliance  to  initiate  or  intensify 
contacts,  discussions  and  negotiations  with  the  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  with  other  European  countries.  Ministers  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks,  the 
Treaties  negotiated  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland,  intra-German  relations,  Berlin  and  the 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean. 

*  Identical  with  pt.  (’ ol  res.  2661  (XXV).pojf,  pp.  682-683. 

f  Ante,  pp.  653-65  8. 

1  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  Jan.  4.  1971,  PP-  2-6. 
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5.  Ministers  welcomed  the  resumption  at  Helsinki  in  November 
of  the  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  on 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations.  They  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
talks  would  lead,  at  an  early  date,  to  an  agreement  strengthening 
peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 

6.  Ministers  noted  with  satisfaction  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  USSR  on  1 2th 
August,  1970, 2  and  the  initialling  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Polish  People’s  Republic  on 
18th  November,  1970.3  They  welcomed  these  Treaties  as  contri¬ 
butions  toward  reduction  of  tensions  in  Europe  and  as  important 
elements  of  the  modus  vivendi  which  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  wishes  to  establish  with  its  Eastern  neighbours.  Ministers 
noted  the  clarifications  made  in  the  context  of  the  Treaties,  and 
reflected  in  the  exchanges  of  notes  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  Three  Powers,  to  the  effect  that  quadripartite 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole 
remain  unaffected  pending  a  peace  settlement  which  would  be 
based  on  the  free  decision  of  the  German  people  and  on  the 
interests  of  European  security.  Ministers  welcomed  the  beginning 
of  an  exchange  of  views  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  GDR  an  ,’  expressed  the  hope  that  this  exchange 
will  prepare  the  ground  for  geniune  negotiations  between  the  two. 
Ministers  reviewed  the  development  of  the  quadripartite  talks  in 
Berlin. 

7.  In  considering  the  situation  with  regard  to  Berlin  and 
Germany,  Ministers  recalled  their  statement  in  the  Brussels 
Declaration  of  5th  December,  1969  (paragraph  10)  to  the  effect 
that  concrete  progress  in  both  these  fields  would  constitute  an 
important  contribution  to  peace  and  would  have  great  weight  in 
their  evaluation  of  the  prospects  for  improving  East-West  relations 
in  Europe.4  Indeed,  these  prospects  would  be  put  in  question 
failing  a  satisfactory  outcome  to  the  current  Berlin  negotiations. 
With  this  in  mind,  Ministers  stressed  the  importance  of  securing 
unhindered  access  to  Berlin,  improved  circulation  within  Berlin 
and  respect  by  ill  for  the  existing  ties  between  the  Western  sectors 
of  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  which  have  been 
established  with  the  approval  of  the  Three  Powers.  They  under¬ 
lined  the  need  for  an  understanding  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  GDR  on  a  negotiated  settlement  of  their 
mutual  relations  which  would  take  account  of  the  special  features 
of  the  situation  in  Germany. 

8.  Ministers  took  note  of  a  report  on  the  situation  in  the 
Mediterranean  prepared  on  their  instructions  by  the  Council  in 
Permanent  Session.  They  noted  that  the  evolution  of  events  in  the 
area  gives  cause  for  concern  and  justifies  careful  vigilance  on  the 

7  Ante.  pp.  403-404. 

’  1 0  International  Legal  Material*  1  11  (Jan  1971). 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  p.  627. 
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part  of  the  Allies,  They  recommended  that  consultations  on  this 
question  should  continue,  and  they  invited  the  Council  in 
Permanent  Session  to  keep  the  situation  under  review  and  to 
report  fully  thereon  at  their  next  meeting 

9.  As  a  result  of  their  review  of  the  international  situ  at  on  and 
its  positive  and  negative  aspects,  Ministers  e  nphasized  that  these 
developments  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  all  affect  the 
Alliance  directly  or  indirectly,  and  have  a  bearing  on  the 
possibilities  of  reducing  tensions  and  promoting  peace. 

10.  Ministers  noted  that  the  initiatives  which  had  bee.i  taken 
by  Allied  Governments  had  already  achieved  certain  results  which 
constituted  some  progress  in  important  fields  of  East-West 
relations.  Nevertheless  th*«r  hope  had  been  that  more  substantial 
progress  would  have  been  recorded  in  bilateral  exploratory 
contacts  and  in  the  on-going  negotiations,  so  that  active  considera¬ 
tion  could  have  been  given  to  the  institution  of  broad  multilateral 
contacts  which  would  deal  with  the  substantial  problems  of 
security  and  co-operation  in  Europe.  They  affirmed  the  readiness 
of  their  governments,  as  soon  as  the  talks  on  Berlin  have  reached  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  and  in  so  far  as  the  other  on-going  talks  are 
proceeding  favourably,  to  enter  into  multilateral  contacts  with  all 
interested  governments  to  explore  when  it  would  be  possible  to 
convene  a  conference,  or  a  series  of  conferences,  on  security  and 
co-operation  in  Europe.  In  this  event,  the  Council  would  give 
imme  diate  attention  to  this  question. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  will 
continue  its  study  of  the  results  which  might  be  achieved  at  any 
such  conference  or  series  of  conferences,  and  of  the  appropriate 
exploratory  and  preparatory  procedures,  including  the  proposals 
that  have  already  been  advanced.  The  Allied  Governments  will  also 
pursue  energetically  their  bilateral  exploratory  conversations  witn 
all  interested  states  on  questions  affecting  security  and  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

12.  Ministers  recalled  that  any  genuine  and  lasting  improve¬ 
ment  in  East-West  relations  in  Europe  must  be  based  on  the 
respect  of  the  following  principles  which  should  govern  relations 
between  states  and  which  would  be  included  among  the  points  to 
be  explored:  sovereign  equality,  political  independence  and  terri 
tonal  integrity  of  each  European  state;  non-interference  and 
non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state,  regardless  of 
its  political  or  social  system;  and  the  right  of  the  peop^  of  each 
European  state  to  shape  their  own  destinies  free  ot  external 
constraint.  A  common  understanding  and  application  of  these 
principles,  without  condition  or  reservation,  would  give  full 
meaning  to  any  agreement  on  mutual  renunciation  of  the  use  or 
threat  of  force. 

13.  In  the  field  of  international  co-operation,  *he  contacts 
mentioned  in  paragraph  10  might  provide  an  opportunity  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  ensuring  closer  co-operation  between 
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interested  countries  m  the  cu)tural,  economic,  technical  and 
scientific  levels,  and  on  the  question  of  human  environment. 
Ministers  reaffirmed  that  the  freer  movement  of  people,  ideas  and 
information  is  an  essential  element  for  the  development  of  such 
co-operation. 

14.  Ministers  noted  that  Alliance  studies  on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  ouestion  have  further 
progressed  since  the  Rome  Meeting  and  instructed  the  Council  in 
Permanent  Session  to  pursue  studies  in  this  field. 

15.  Ministers  representing  countries  participating  in  NATO’s 
integrated  Defence  Programme  re-emphasized  the  importance  they 
attach  to  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  as  a  means  of 
reducing  tensions  and  lessening  the  miliiaiy  confrontation  in 
Europe  and  recalled  the  Declarations  on  this  question  issued  at 
Reykjavik  in  1968s  and  at  Rome  earlier  this  year.6  They  noted 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  not  directly  responded  to 
these  Declarations  but  have  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a 
discussion  at  some  future  time  of  the  question  of  reducing  foreign 
armed  forces  on  the  territory  of  European  states.7 

16.  These  Ministers  renewed  their  invitation  to  interested  states 
to  hold  exploratory  talks  on  the  basis  of  their  Rome  Declaration, 
and  also  indicated  their  readiness  within  this  framework  to 
examine  different  possibilities  in  the  field  of  force  reductions  in 
the  Central  Region  of  Europe,  including  the  possible  mutual  and 
balanced  reduction  of  stationed  forces,  as  part  of  an  integral 
programme  for  reduction  of  both  stationed  and  indigenous  forces. 

17.  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  profound  interest  in  genuine 
disarmament  and  arms  control  measures.  In  this  connection,  they 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  progress  towards  a  ban  on  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea  bed.  They 
further  considered  the  pursuit  of  Allied  efforts  and  studies  in  all 
fields  related  to  disarmament  to  be  essential,  including  those 
concerning  biological  and  chemical  weapons.  They  invited  the 
Council  in  Permanent  Session  to  continue  to  examine  these 
matters. 

18.  Ministers  endorsed  the  recent  Council  recommendation  to 
Allied  Governments  to  start  work  at  once  in  order  to  achieve,  by 
1 975  if  possible  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
elimination  of  intentional  discharges  of  oil  and  oily  wastes  into  the 
sea.  This  and  the  other  accomplishments  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modern  Society  during  the  past  year  wer  welcomed 
by  Ministers  as  evidence  that  the  Allies  are  effectively  combining 
their  resources  to  stimulate  national  and  international  action  on 
environmental  problems. 

19.  Ministers  examined  a  report  on  the  achievements  of  the 
Conference  of  National  Armaments  Directors  and  its  subordinate 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1968,  pp.  447  ff. 

*Ante,  pp.225-230. 

’’Ante,  pp.  244-245. 
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bodies  in  the  promotion  of  co-operation  in  research,  development 
arid  production  of  military  equipment  during  the  four  years  of  its 
existence.  They  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  the  exchange  of  information  on  defence 
equipment,  it  had  proved  possible  to  establish  relatively  few  firm 
NATO  projects  for  co-operative  development  and  production  of 
equipment.  They  recognised  that  more  political  support  would  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  greater  co-operation.  They 
agreed  to  the  need  for  a  more  positive  approach  in  order  to 
achieve  the  financial  and  operational  benefits  of  more  widespread 
adoption  of  jointly  developed  and  produced  equipment. 

20.  Ministers  of  the  countries  participating  in  NATO’s  inte¬ 
grated  defence  programme  met  as  the  Defence  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  on  2nd  December,  1970. 

21.  Ministers  concentrated  their  discussion  on  a  comprehensive 
study,  which  has  been  in  progress  since  lest  May,  of  the  defence 
problems  which  the  Alliance  will  face  in  the  1970s.  They  approved 
for  pub'ic  release  the  text  at  Annex. 

22.  Ministers  confirmed  that  NATO’s  approach  to  security  ir 
the  1970s  will  continue  to  be  based  on  the  twin  concepts  of 
defence  and  detente.  They  reaffirmed  the  principle  that  the  overall 
military  capability  of  NATO  should  not  be  reduced  except  as  part 
of  a  pattern  of  mutual  force  reductions  balanced  in  scope  and 
timing.  They  greed  ihat  East-West  negotiations  car.  be  expected  to 
succeed  only  if  NATO  maintains  an  effective  detei~ent  and 
defensive  posture.  Ministers  confirmed  the  continued  validity  of 
the  NATO  strategy  of  flexibility  in  response,  which  includes 
forward  defence,  reinforcement  of  the  flanks  and  capabilities  for 
rapid  mobilisation,  and  calls  for  the  maintenance  of  military 
capabilities  which  are  able  to  provide  an  appropriate  counter  to 
any  aggression.  They  noted  the  continuous  rise  in  aviet  defence 
and  defence-related  expenditure  and  the  evidence  that  the  USSR  is 
continuing  to  strengthen  still  further  its  military  establishment, 
including  that  in  the  maritime  field  where  Soviet  power  and  the 
range  of  its  activity  have  markedly  increased.  They,  therefore, 
emphasized  the  need  for  improvements  in  NATO’s  conventional 
deterrent,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  and  modern 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  deterrent. 

23.  The  security  of  NATO  being  indivisible,  Ministers  under¬ 
lined  the  special  military  and  political  role  of  North  American 
forces  present  in  Europe  as  an  irreplaceable  contribution  to  the 
common  defence.  In  parallel  they  welcomed  the  important 
decision  of  European  member  nations  participating  in  NATO’s 
integrated  defence  programme  to  make  an  increased  common 
European  effort  to  strengthen  the  defence  capability  of  the 
Alliance.  The  establishment  of  a  special  European  Defence 
Improvement  Programme  of  substantial  additional  measures  will 
significantly  strengthen  NATO’s  capacity  for  defence  and  for  crisis 
management  in  fields,  including  communications,  which  have  been 
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identified  in  the  “AD  70s”  Study  as  having  particular  importance. 

24.  In  respect  of  the  above  Study,  Ministers  invited  the 
Defence  Planning  Committee  in  Permanent  Session  to  draw  up  a 
suitable  programme  and  to  ensure  that  all  possible  progress  is 
made. 

25.  Minister  noted  the  force  commitments  undertaken  by 
member  nations  for  the  year  1971  and  adopted  the  five-year 
NATO  force  plan  covering  the  period  1971  1975.  They  gave 
directions  for  the  development  of  a  force  plan  for  the  next  NATO 
planning  period. 

26.  Ministers  viewed  with  concern  the  evidence  of  continuing 
growth  in  Soviet  military  strength  in  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
developments,  they  felt,  could  constitute  an  increasingly  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Alliance.  Ministers  commented 
with  approvai  on  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 
Alliance’s  defence  posture  in  the  Mediterranean.  Referring  to  their 
Communique  issued  in  Brussels  on  11th  June  of  this  year, 
Ministers  directed  that  urgent  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  further  appropriate  measures. 

27.  Within  the  field  of  crisis  management,  Ministers  reviewed 
communications  facilities  for  high  level  political  consultation  and 
for  command  and  control;  they  agreed  to  a  number  of  important 
measures  designed  to  improve  and  exoand  these  vital  facilities. 
They  encouraged  further  efforts  in  the  field  of  civil  preparedness 
and  civil  emergency  planning.  They  noted  progress  made  on 
various  defence  studies.  They  also  noted  that  the  trend  towards 
more  sophisticated  equipment  at  increasing  cost  may  weil  con¬ 
tinue,  and  they  stressed  that  foithcoming  modernisation  pro¬ 
grammes  would  offer  an  opportunity  for  increased  co-operation. 

28.  The  Ministerial  Meeting  also  provided  the  Defence  Ministers 
comprising  the  Nuclear  Defence  Atfairs  Committee  (Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece.  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States)  with  the 
occasion  to  review  work  recently  in  progress  in  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Group  and  plans  for  the  future.  Acting  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Nuclear  Defence  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Defence  Planning  Committee  adopted  the  po’icy  documents 
jlabon.ted  by  the  Nuclear  Planning  group  at  their  meeting  in 
Venice  last  Spring  and  finalised  at  Ottawa  in  October  this  year. 
These  documents  are  in  consonance  with  NATO’s  strategy  of 
flexibility  in  response. 

29.  The  next  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Defence  Planning 
Committee  will  take  place  in  the  Spring  of  1971. 

30  The  Spring  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held 
in  Lisbon  on  3rd  and  4th  J  me,  1971. 

31.  Ministers  requested  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Belgium  to 
transmit  this  Communique  on  their  behalf  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  all  other  interested  parties  including  neutral  and 
non-aligned  governments. 
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ANNEX 

Alliance  Defence  for  the  Seventies 

The  Allied  countries  participating  in  the  integrated  defence 
efforts  decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Defence  Planning  Committee  in 
Permanent  Session  in  May  of  this  year  to  examine  in  depth  NATO 
defence  problems  for  the  next  decade. 

2.  The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  made  a  practice  over  the 
years  of  periodically  conducting  major  reviews  an*  adapting  its 
policies  to  accord  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  times.  A 
notable  recent  example  was  the  study  undertaken  in  1967  which 
resumed  in  the  Report  on  the  Future  Tasks  of  the  Alliance 
estid  dishing  defence  and  detente  as  complementary  pillars  of  its 
activities.  That  report  stated  that  “collective  defence  is  a  stabi¬ 
lising  factor  in  world  politics.  It  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
effective  policies  directed  towards  a  greater  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sions’'.8  Against  this  background,  governments  earlier  this  year 
recognised  the  particular  timeliness  of  a  full  and  candid  exchange 
of  views  among  the  Allies  on  their  common  defence  over  the  next 
ten  years.  This  examination  of  NATO’s  defence  capability  in  the 
light  of  current  and  prospective  military  and  political  develop¬ 
ments  has  now  been  completed. 

3.  NATO’s  approach  to  security  in  the  1970s  will  continue  to 
be  based  on  the  twin  concepts  of  defence  and  detente.  Defence 
problems  cannot  be  seen  in  isolation  but  must  be  viewed  in  the 
broader  context  of  the  Alliance's  K'icic  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
security  of  its  members.  There  is  a  dose  inter-relationship  between 
trie  maintenance  of  adequate  defensive  strength  and  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  settlements  affecting  the  security  of  the  member  states. 

4.  The  1970s  could  develop  into  an  era  of  successful  negotia¬ 
tions  between  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  those 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  On  Western  initiative,  there  are  now 
negotiations  under  way  between  East  and  West  which  could  lead 
to  a  real  relaxation  of  tensions.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
satisfactory  progress  in  on-going  talks  on  a  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  ""apcns  and  on  an  improvement  of  the  situation  in  and 
around  Berlin,  and  in  other  current  negotiations  between  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  Alliance  will 
continue  to  seek  improved  East-West  relations,  and  in  the 
framework  of  this  effort,  one  of  its  principal  aims  will  be  to 
engage  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  meaningful  talks  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  and  other  disarmament 
measures.  Progress  in  this  field  woulci  facilitate  dealing  with  the 
defence  problems  of  the  next  decade.  This  period  might  also  see 
convened  one  or  more  conferences  on  European  security  and 
co-operation 

5.  On  the  iher  hand,  the  Allies  cannot  ignore  certain 
disturbing  features  in  the  international  situation.  The  evidence 


•  CkKumentj  on  Ditarmament,  1967,  pp.  679-681 . 
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thus  far  suggests  that  the  USSR,  intent  on  extending  and 
strengthening  its  political  power,  conducts  its  international  rela¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  concepts  some  of  which  are  not  conducive  to 
detente.  In  particular,  its  concept  of  sovereignty  is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  United  Nations’  principles.  At  the  same  time, 
Soviet  military  capabilities,  besides  guaranteeing  the  USSR’s 
security,  continue  to  increase  and  provide  formidable  backing  for 
the  wide-ranging  assertion  ot  Soviet  influence  and  presence, 
persistently  raising  questions  regarding  their  intentions.  In  real 
terms,  there  has  been  a  continuous  rise  in  Soviet  defence  and 
defence-related  expenditures  between  1965  and  1969  of  abcut  5% 
to  6%  per  year  on  average  and  the  evidence  is  that  the  USSR  is 
continuing  to  strengthen  its  military  establishments  still  further. 
The  contrast  between  these  figures  and  the  corresponding  inforc-v- 
tion  relating  to  the  Alliance  may  be  seen  from  paragraph  i0 
below.  Whether  East-West  relations  can  in  these  circumstance  ',  be 
significantly  improved  will  depend  mainly  on  the  actions  of  the 
USSR  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and  on  the  attitudes  they  bnntt 
to  negotiations  now  in  progress  or  in  prospect. 

6.  The  position  of  the  Alliance  and  its  member  countries  d  uring 
this  period  of  exploration  and  negotiation,  with  special  reference 
to  European  security  and  mutual  force  reductions,  would  be 
weakened  if  NATO  were  to  reduce  its  forces  unilaterally, 
especially  thos '  in  the  European  area,  and  in  particular  at  a  time 
when  it  is  confronted  with  a  steady  growth  in  Soviet  military 
power,  which  manifests  itself  above  all  in  the  strategic  nuclear  and 
maritime  fields.  NATO  vmber  states  must,  therefore,  maintain  a 
sufficient  level  of  conventional  and  nuclear  strength  for  defence  as 
well  as  for  deterrence,  thus  furnishing  a  sound  basis  from  which  to 
negotiate  and  undeilining  Oiat  negotiation  is  the  only  sensible  road 
open.  Progress  towards  a  meaningful  detente  in  an  era  of 
negotiation  will,  therefore,  require  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
collective  defence  posture. 

7.  The  present  NATO  defence  strategy  of  deterrence  and 
defence,  with  its  constituent  concepts  of  flexibility  in  response 
and  forward  defence,  will  remain  valid.  It  will  continue  to  require 
an  appropriate  mix  of  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

8.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  success  in  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  will  be  achieved.  Allied  strategic  nuclear  capability  will  in 
any  event  remain  a  key  element  in  the  security  cf  the  West  during 
the  1970s.  At  the  present  time,  adequate  nuclear  forces  exist  and  it 
will  be  essential  that  this  capability,  which  includes  the  continued 
commitment  of  theatre  nuclear  forces,  is  maintained. 

9.  The  situation  in  the  field  of  conventional  forces  is  less 
satisfactory  in  view  of  certain  imbalances  between  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  capabilities.  Careful  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
priorities  in  improving  NATO’s  conventional  strength  in  the 
1970s.  In  the  allocation  of  resources,  priority  will  be  given  to 
measures  most  critical  to  a  balanced  Alliance  defence  posture  in 
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terms  of  deterrent  effect,  ability  to  resist  externa!,  poli  ;a! 
pressure,  and  the  pic  ..pt  availability  or  rapid  enhancement  of  the 
forward  defensive  capability  in  a  developing  crisis.  In  addition  to  a 
capability  to  deter  and  counter  major  deliberate  aggression,  Allied 
forces  should  be  so  structured  and  organized  as  to  be  capable  of 
dealing  also  with  aggressions  and  incursions  with  more  limited 
objectives  associated  with  intimidation  cr  fne  creation  of  faits 
accomplis,  or  with  those  aggressions  which  might  be  the  result  of 
accident  or  miscalculation.  In  short.  Allied  forces  should  be  so 
structured  and  organized  as  to  deter  and  counter  any  kind  of 
aggression.  Important  ar°is  in  NATO’s  conven.ional  defence 
posture  to  which  attention  should  be  paid  in  the  next  decade 
include:  armour/anti-armour  potential;  thv  air  situation  including 
aircraft  protection;  overall  maritime  capabilities,  with  special 
reference  to  anti-submarine  forces;  the  situation  on  NATO’s 
flanks;  the  peacetime  deployment  of  ground  forces;  furtner 
improvements  in  Allied  mobilization  and  reinforcement  capabili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  in  NATO  communications,  for  crisis  management 
purposes. 

10.  The  Alliance  possesses  the  basic  resources  for  adequate 
conventional  strength.  However,  member  countries  are  confronted 
v/ith  diverging  trends  in  the  pattern  of  expenditures  and  costs.  On 
the  other  hand  the  cost  of  personnel  and  equipment  continues  to 
mount  and  most  NATO  countries  are  faced  with  major  re-equip¬ 
ment  programmes.  On  the  other,  in  many  member  countries  the 
share  of  GNP  devoted  to  defence  has  declined  and,  even  if  outlays 
in  money  terms  have  risen,  outlays  in  real  terms  have  diminished 
owing  to  inflation.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  trend  in  Warsaw 
Pact  countries’  military  expenditure,  defence  expenditures  of  the 
NATO  European  countries  taken  as  a  whole  and  calculated  in  real 
terms  went  down  by  4%  from  1964  .o  1969. 

11.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  there  be  close  collabora¬ 
tion  among  all  member  states  to  ensure  the  most  effective 
collective  defence  posture.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  military'  strength  should  be  borne 
co-operatively  with  each  member  making  an  appropriate  contribu¬ 
tion. 

12.  The  commitment  of  substantial  North  American  forces 
deployed  in  Europe  is  essential  both  politically  and  militarily  for 
effective  deterrence  and  defence  and  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity 
of  NATO.  Their  replacement  by  European  forces  would  be  no 
substitute.  At  the  same  time  their  significance  is  close  y  related  to 
an  effective  and  improved  European  defence  effort.  Ten  of  the 
European  countries  have  tl  rofore  corsultea  among  themselves  to 
determine  how  it  would  be  possible  for  them  individually  and 
collectively  to  make  a  more  substantial  contribution  to  the  overall 
defence  c  f  the  Treaty  area. 

13.  Asa  result  the  ten  countries  have  decided  to  adopt  a  special 
European  Defence  Improvement  Programme  going  well,  beyond 
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previously  existing  plans  and  designed  to  improve  Allianz 
capability  in  specific  fields  identified  as  of  particular  importance 
in  the  current  study.  This  Programme  will  comprise: 

(a)  an  additional  collective  contribution,  in  the  order  of  $420 
million  over  five  years,  to  NATO  common  infrastructure  to 
accelerate  work  on  the  NATO  integrated  communications  system 
and  on  aircraft  survival  measures; 

(b)  numerous  important  additions  and  improvements  to  na¬ 
tional  forces,  costing  at  least  $450-500  million  over  the  next  live 
years  plus  very  substantial  further  amounts  thereafter;  the  forces 
concerned  will  all  be  committed  to  NATO; 

(r)  other  significant  financial  measures  to  improve  collective 
defence  capabilily,  costing  $79  million  over  the  next  two  years. 

The  1  rr  ited  States  and  Canada  have  welcomed  this  Programme, 
and  have  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  maintain  their  forces  in 
Europe  at  substantially  their  current  levels. 

14.  After  careful  review  of  the  proposals  emerging  from  the 
examination  of  defence  problems  in  the  Seventies,  the  Defence 
Planning  Committee  in  Ministerial  Session  on  2nd  December  197u, 
adopted  concrete  proposals  aimed  at  improving  NATO’s  defence 
capabilities. 


Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 

Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the 

lea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof, 

December  4,  19701 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
sea-KJ  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace,  reduces  international  tensions,  and  strengthens 
friendly  relations  among  States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a  step  towards  the 
exclusion  of  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
from  the  arms  race, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a  step  towards  a  Treaty 
on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 

'  A/8198,  pp.  12-16.  Substantially  the  same  as  the  draft  t^aty  of  Sept.  1  (<mtc,  pp. 
475-479),  except  for  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  depositary  governments  in  art,  a. 
At  the  Dec.  3  meeting  of  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Soviet  and  U.S. 
representatives  stated  that  their  governments  were  prepared  to  serve  as  depositary 
Down  t.  and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  Secretariat  would  insert  the  names  of  the 
deposi’ary  novemmentj  in  the  trtide  (A/C.1/H  .1783.  p.  56).  The  rr  ' ised  text  was 
included  in  the  Dec.  4  report  of  the  First  Committee  (A/8 198)  and  annexed  to  G.A.  res. 
2660  ?  XXV  i,  infra. 
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intemationa’  control,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to 
this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  international  law  and  without 
infringing  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant 
or  emplace  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  outer  limit  of  a  sea-bed  zone  as  defined  in 
Article  II  any  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or 
any  other  facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or 
using  such  weapons. 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1  of  this  Article  shall  also 
apply  to  the  sea-bed  zone  refeired  to  in  the  same  paragraph, 
except  that  within  such  sea-bed  zone,  they  shall  not  apply  either 
to  the  coastal  State  or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  Its  territorial  waters. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  assist, 
encourage  or  induce  any  State  to  carry  out  activities  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other  way 
in  such  actions. 


Article  II 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer  limit  of  the  sea-bed 
zone  referred  to  in  Article  I  shall  be  coterminous  with  the 
,'velve-miie  outer  limit  of  the  zone  referred  to  in  Part  II  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone, 
signed  in  Geneva  on  29  April  19582  and  shall  be  measured  in 
a  ordance  with  the  provisions  ot  Part  I,  Section  II,  of  this 
Convention  and  in  accordance  with  international  law. 

Article  III 

1 .  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  md  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
shall  have  the  right  to  verify  through  observation  the  activities  of 
other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  zone  referred  to  in 
Article  I,  provided  that  observation  does  not  interfere  with  such 
activities. 

2.  If  after  such  observation  reasonable  doubts  remain  concern¬ 
ing  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty,  the 
State  Party  having  such  doubts  and  the  State  Party  that  is 
responsible  for  the  activities  giving  nse  to  the  doubts  shall  consult 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  debts.  If  the  doubts  persist,  the 
State  Party  having  such  doubts  shall  notify  the  other  States 
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Parties,  and  the  Parties  concerned  shall  co-operate  on  such  further 
procedures  for  verification  as  may  be  agreed,  including  appropriate 
inspection  of  objects,  structures,  installations  or  other  facilities 
that  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  kind  described  in 
Article  I.  The  Pa.xies  m  the  region  of  the  activities,  including  any 
coastal  State,  and  any  other  Party  so  requesting,  shall  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  such  consultation  and  cooperation.  After 
completion  of  the  further  procedures  for  verification,  an  appropri¬ 
ate  report  shall  be  circulated  to  other  Parties  by  the  Party  that 
initiated  such  procedures. 

3.  if  the  State  responsible  for  the  activities  giving  rise  to  the 
reasonable  doubts  is  not  identifiable  by  observation  of  the  object, 
structure,  installation  or  other  facility,  the  State  Party  having  such 
?  -Ots  shall  notify  and  make  appropriate  inquiries  of  States 
Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activities  and  of  any  other  State  Party. 
If  it  is  ascertained  through  these  inquiries  that  a  particular  State 
Party  is  responsible  for  the  activities,  that  State  shall  consult  and 
co-operate  with  other  Parties  as  provided  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  If  the  iden  ity  of  the  State  responsible  for  the  activities 
cannot  be  ascertained  through  these  inquiries,  then  further 
verification  procedures,  including  inspection,  may  be  undertaken 
by  the  inquiring  State  Party,  which  shall  invite  the  participation  of 
the  Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activ’t^c,  including  any  coastal 
State,  and  of  any  o  her  Party  desiring  to  co-operate. 

4.  If  consultati  m  and  co-operatior.  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2 
and  3  of  fhis  Article  have  not  removed  the  doubts  concerning  the 
activities  and  there  remains  a  serious  question  concerning  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  Treaty,  a  State  Party 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nati  ns,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council,  which 
may  take  action  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

5.  Verification  pursuant  to  this  Article  may  be  undertaken  by 
any  State  Party  using  its  own  means,  or  with  the  full  or  partial 
assistance  of  any  other  State  Party,  or  through  appropriate 
international  procedures  within  the  framework  of  tre  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  Charter. 

6.  Verification  activities  pursuant  to  this  Treaty  shall  not 
interfere  with  activities  of  other  States  Parties  and  shall  be 
conducted  with  d  le  regard  for  rights  recognized  under  interna¬ 
tional  law  including  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas  and  the  rign;  of 
coastal  States  with  respect  to  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
their  continental  shelves. 

Article  IV 

Nothing  in  this  ireaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supposing  or 
prejudicing  the  position  oi  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing 
international  conventions,  including  the  1958  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  or  with  respect  to  rights 
or  claims  which  such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respec1 
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recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any 
other  State,  related  to  waters  off  its  coasts;  including  inter  alia 
territorial  seas  and  contiguous  zones,  or  to  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  including  continental  shelves. 

Article  V 

The  Parlies  to  this  Treaty  undertake  to  continue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  concerning  further  measures  in  the  field  of  disarma¬ 
ment  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

Article  VI 

Any  State  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  accepting 
the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  Scite  Party 
on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  VII 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a  conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a  view  to 
assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take  i«.to  account 
any  relevant  technological  developments.  The  review  conference 
shall  determine  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
those  Parties  attending  whether  and  when  an  additional  review 
conference  shall  be  convened. 

Article  VII) 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  tills  Treaty  if  it 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country. 
It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  States  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  three 
months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  it  considers  to  have  jeopardized  its  supreme 
interests. 


Article  IX 

The  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  in  no  way  affect  the 
obligations  assumed  by  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under 
international  instruments  establishing  zones  free  from  nuclear 
weapons. 

Article  X 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all  States.  Any 
State  which  does  not  Sign  the  Treaty  Defore  its  entry  into  force  in 
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accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  'nay  accede  to  it  at 
any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratificatior  by  signatory 
States.  Instruments  of  ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  are  hereby 
designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of 
instruments  of  ratification  by  twenty-two  Governments,  including 
the  Governments  designated  as  Depositary  Governments  of  this 
Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  entry  into  forct  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Governments  of  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of 
each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of 
ratification  or  of  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  and  of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  mastered  by  the  Depositary  Govern¬ 
ments  pursuant  to  Artie’.;  iv.3  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  XI 

This  Treaty,  the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of 
this  Tr;«ty  sh  il  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to 
the  Governments  of  the  States  signatory  and  acceding  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in _ at _ .this 

_ _ day  of _ _ _ _ . 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2660  (XXV);  Treaty  on  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Swa-Bed  and  the  Ocear, 
Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  December  7,  19703 

The  Genercl  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2602  F  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 4 
Convinced  that  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 

5  A/' RES/ 2660  (XXV),  Feb.  9,  1971.  The  resolution  wus  approved  by  a  vote  of  104 
to  2  tEl  Salvador,  Peru),  with  2  abstentions  (Ecuador,  France). 

4  Documents  on  Disarmament.  196').  p.  71 5. 
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world  peace,  reducing  international  tensions  and  strengthening 
friendly  relations  among  States, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  reservation 
of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  dated  11  [3]  September  1970,*5  and 
being  appreciative  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  on  the  draft 
Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,6  annexed  to  the 
report, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Commends  the  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplace¬ 
ment  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,7 
the  text  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  present  resolution; 

2.  Requests  the  depositary  Governments  to  open  the  Treaty  for 
signature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the 
Treaty. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  2661  (XXV):  General  and  Com¬ 
plete  Disarmament,  December  7, I9701 

A2 


The  General  Assembly, 

Convinced  of  the  necessity,  for  the  very  survival  of  mankind,  of 
bringing  the  nuclear  anna  iacc  to  an  immediate  halt, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2456  D  (XXill)  of  20  December  19683 
and  2602  A  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969,' 

Noting  wdh  satisfaction  the  continuation  of  bilateral  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems, 

Believing  that  the  possibilities  for  rapid  success  in  these 
negotiations  would  increase  if  steps  were  taken  now  by  the 
nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  halt  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons, 

*  Ante ,  pp.  500-516. 

*  Ante,  pp.  475479. 

’ Supra 

'  A/RES, 2661  (XXV).  Dcz.  21.  l';7C. 

*Ft.  A  was  approved  bv  a  vot;  of  102  to  0,  with  14  ?bitent>*>n*  (Aus'ralH,  Ai  rti! 
bdpiun.,  China,  r  irtanu,  France,  Greece,  Haiti.  ltsl> ,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  T-rfcey, 
UK.  US). 

*  tSocuments  on  Pucrmament,  1968,  pp.  300-801. 

1969,  pp.  710-71 1. 
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Urges  the  Governments  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  halt  in  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  cease  all 
testing  as  well  as  deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear- 
weapon  systems. 

B5 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  all  States  have  the  inalienable  right  to  develop 
research,  reduction  and  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  without  discrimination, 

Aware  of  the  development  of  new  techniques  for  uranium 
enrichment, 

Considering  that  these  new  techniques  may  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Considering  also  that  material  produced  by  these  new  tech¬ 
niques  may  be  diverted  for  weapons  purposes  unless  subject  to 
effective  safeguards, 

Noting  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  engaged 
in  the  study  of  safeguards  under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,6 

1.  Requests  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  pay 
attention  also  to  the  safeguards  required  with  respect  to  new 
techniques  for  uranium  enrichment; 

2.  Further  requests  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
inform  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-sixth  session  on  its 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

C7 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 8 

Further  recalling  its  resolution  1722  (XVI)  of  20  December 
1961, 9  by  which  it  welcomed  the  joint  statement  of  agreed 
principles  for  disarmament  negotiations,  submitted  on  20  Septem¬ 
ber  1961  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America,1 0 

Reaffirming  once  again  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  attainment  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  which  is 
the  most  important  question  facing  the  world  today, 

Considering  that  it  has  declared  the  decade  of  the  1970s  as  the 
Disarmament  Decade, 

Having  considered  the  working  papers  on  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  disarmament  submitted  by  the  Netherlands  on  24 

lPt.  B  wa?  .adopted  by  a  vote  of  107  to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 

‘Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

7Pt.  C  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  106  to  0,  with  10  abstentions  (Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ukraiman  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.). 

1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 

‘Ibid.,  i96l,  pp.  741-742. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  439-442. 
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February  19701 1  and  by  Italy  on  19  August  1970,12  and  the 
draft  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  submitted  by 
Mexico,  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia  on  27  August  197013  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  cm  Disarmament, 

Having  considered  ilso  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  debates  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  of  the 
First  Committee  concerning  the  question  of  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  disarmament, 

1 .  Urges  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
make  more  intensive  efforts  to  bring  about  a  faster  pace  towards 
the  achievement  of  disarmament  measures; 

2.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  important  and  constructive 
documents  and  views  submitted  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  including  the  working  papers  on  a 
comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  submitted  by  the 
Netherlands  on  24  February  1970  and  by  Italy  on  19  August  1970 
and  the  draft  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mexico,  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia  on  27  August  1970, 
and  of  the  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  Ireland,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Sweden  and  Yugoslavia  on  1  December  1970;1 4 

3.  Recommends  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  that  it  take  into  account  in  its  further  work  and  its 
negotiations  document  A/8191  and  Corr.l15  as  well  as  other 
disarmament  suggestions  presented  or  to  be  presented  in  the 
future. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  2662  (XXV):  Question  of  Chemical 

arid  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons.  December  7,  1970 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  increasing  concern  of  the  international  commun¬ 
ity  over  developments  in  the  Field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2454  A  (XXIII)  of  20  December  19682 
and  2603  B  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 3 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,4 

Noting  the  report  entitled  Chemical  and  Bateriological  (Biolog- 
ical)  Weapons  and  the  Effects  of  their  Possible  Use,5  prepared  by 

1  k  Ante ,  pp.  59-63. 

' 1  Ante,  pp.  440-445. 

'*4nve,  pp.  459-465. 

*Ante,  pd.  653-658. 

'  * Ibid . 

'  A/RES/2662  iXXV),  Dec.  22,  1970.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  113-0, 
with  France  and  Malta  abstaining. 

*  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  7 93-795. 

* Ibid, ,  1969,  pp.  717-719. 

4 Ante ,  pj.  500-516. 

1  Documents  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  264-298. 
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the  Secretary-General  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
resolution  2454  A  (XXIII),  with  the  assistance  of  consultant 
experts,  and  the  report  of  the  World  Health  Organization’s  group 
of  consultants  entitled  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Biologi ca! 
Weapons,6 

Deeply  convinced  that  the  prospects  for  international  peace  and 
security,  as  well  as  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control, 
would  be  enhanced  if  the  development,  production  and  stock¬ 
piling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  for 
purposes  of  war  were  to  end  and  if  those  agents  were  eliminated 
from  all  military  arsenals, 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other 
Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  17  June  1925/  and  to  ensure  its  universal  applicabil¬ 
ity, 

Conscious  of  the  uigent  need  for  all  States  that  have  not  already 
done  so  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  2162  B  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966* 
and  calls  anew  for  the  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June 
1925; 

2.  Invites  all  States  that  have  not  already  done  so  to  accede  to 
or  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol; 

3.  Takes  note  of: 

(a)  The  ic vised  draft  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Biological  Methods  of  Warfare,  submitted  on  18  August  1970  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland9 ; 

(b)  The  revised  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bac¬ 
teriological  (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  Such 
Weapons,  submitted  on  23  October  1970  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  twenty-fifth  session  by  Bulgaria,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland, 
Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics1 0 ; 

(c)  The  working  papers,  expert  views  and  suggestions  put 
forward  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
in  the  First  Committee; 

‘World  Health  Organization,  Health  Aspects  of  Che.  Heal  ani  Biological  Weapons: 
Report  of  a  WHO  Group  of  Consultants  (Geneva,  1970). 

7  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  pp  764-765. 

'ibid..  1966.  pp.  798-799. 

'Ante,  pp.  428-432. 
pp  533-534. 
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4.  Takes  further  note  of  the  joint  memorandum  on  the 
question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  ol 
warfare,  submitted  on  25  August  1970  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethi¬ 
opia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia1 1 ; 

5.  Commends  the  following  basic  approach,  contained  in  the 
joint  memorandum,  for  reacliing  an  effective  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare; 

(a)  It  is  urgent  and  important  to  reach  agreement  on  the  problem 
of  chemicai  and  bach  r'i  'topical  (biological)  methods  of  warfare; 

(b)  Both  chemiciu  *nd  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
should  continue  to  be  dealt  with  together  in  taking  steps  towards 
the  prohibition  of  their  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
and  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all  States; 

(c)  The  issue  of  verification  is  important  in  the  field  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  and  verification 
should  be  based  on  a  combination  of  appropriate  national  and 
international  measures,  v'hich  would  complement  and  supplement 
each  other,  thereby  providing  an  acceptable  system  that  would 
ensure  the  effective  implementation  of  tne  prohibition; 

6.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  continue  its  consideration  of  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare,  with  a  view  to  prohibiting 
urgently  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  those 
weapons  and  to  their  elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all  States; 

7.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  submit  a  report  on  the  results  achieved  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  twenty-sixth  session; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  transmit  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  all  documents  and  records 
of  the  First  Committee  relating  \<)  questions  connected  with  the 
problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of 
warfare. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2663  (XXV):  Urgent  Need  for 
Suspension  of  Nuclear  and  Thermonuclear  Tests,  December  7, 
19701 


A2 


The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapon  tests,  including  those  carried  out  under¬ 
ground, 

"Ante,  pp.  453-4S5 
1  A/RES/2663  (XXV),  Dec.  22,  1970. 

1  Pt.  A  was  approved  oy  a  vote  of  102  to  0,  with  13  ebstentiotu. 


41.1 -»«J  0-71-45 
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Taking  into  account  the  determination  expressed  by  the  parties 
m  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in 
the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  signed  in 
Moscow  on  5  August  1963, 3  to  continue  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
tune, 

Taking  also  into  account  the  undertaking  by  the  parties  in 
article  V  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons4  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international 
control, 

Recalling  \ts  resolutions  2163  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966.5 
2343  (XXII)  of  19  December  1967, 6  2455  (XXIII)  of  20 
December  19687  and  2604  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 8 

Recalling  further  that  in  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  the 
General  Assembly  expressed  the  hope  that  States  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  effective  international  exchange  of  seismic  data, 

Noting  the  responses  submitted  up  to  the  present  date  to  the 
request  for  information  circulated  by  the  Secretary-General 
pursuant  to  resolution  260:  (XXIV),9 

Having  considered  the  report  submitted  on  11  [3]  September 
1970  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,10 
and  in  particular  the  annexes  thereto  concerned  with  facilitating 
the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  through  the 
international  exchange  of  seismic  data, 

1 .  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  information  received  thus 
far  in  response  to  the  request  made  by  the  Secretary -General 
pursuant  to  General  Assembly  resolution  2604  (XXIV); 

2.  Urges  Governments  to  consider  and,  wherever  possible,  to 
implement  methods  of  improving  their  capability  to  contribute 
high-quality  seismic  data  with  assured  international  availability, 
taking  into  account  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  documents 
annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  and  invites  those  Governments  that  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so  to  consider  lending  their  assistance  in  the  improvement  of 
world-wide  seismological  capabilities  in  order  to  facilitate,  through 
the  assured  international  availability  of  seismic  data,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban; 

3.  Invites  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  co-operatc  in  further  study  of  this  issue. 


5  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293, 
'Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461465. 

'Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  802-803. 

'Ibid.,  1967,  p.  731. 

'Ibid,  1968.  pp.  796-797. 

'Ibid.  1969,  pp.  719-722. 

*  A/7967  and  Adds.  4-5,  Cori  1-2.  Adds.  4-5,  Con.  1-2. 
1  "Ante,  op.  SOO-5 i 6. 
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B11 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  (he  question  of  the  urgent  need  for  suspen¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests  and  the  report  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1762  (XVII)  of  6  November  1 962, 12 
1910  (XVIII)  of  27  November  1963, 13  2032  (XX)  of  3  December 
1965,* 4  2163  (XXI)  of  5  December  1966,  2343  (XXII)  of  19 
December  1967,  2455  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968  and  2604  B 
(XXIV)  of  16  December  1969, 

Noting  with  regret  that  all  States  have  not  yet  adhered  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  signed  in  Moscow  on  5  August 
1963, 

Noting  with  increasing  concern  that  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underground  are  continuing, 

Taking  into  account  that  several  concrete  suggestions  have  been 
set  forth  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as 
to  possible  provisions  in  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests, 

1 .  Urges  all  States  that  have  hot  yet  done  so  to  adhere  without 
further  delay  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  under  Water, 

2.  Calls  upon  all  nuclear-weapon  States  to  suspend  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  all  environments, 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  continue,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  its  deliberations  on  a  treaty 
banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests,  taking  into  account 
the  proposals  already  made  in  the  Conference  as  well  as  the  views 
expressed  at  the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Assembly  at  its  twenty-sixth  session  a  special  report 
on  the  results  of  its  deliberations. 

General  Assembly  Resolution  2664  (XXV):  Implementation  of 

the  Results  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States, 

December  7,  1970* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  reviewed  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  Siates,2  prepared  in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  - 1>05  A  (XXIV),  of  16  December  1969, 3 

1 1  Pt.  B  w;  s  adopted  by  a  vote  of  1 12  to  0,  with  one  abstention. 

11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol  11,  pp.  1029- 1 033. 

"Ibid.,  1963,  P.  627. 

"Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  6  23-*  24. 

1  A/RES/2664  (XXV),  Cec.  22,  1970.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
106-0,  with  9  abstentions. 

5  A/8079,  Oct.  6,  1970,  and  Add.  I 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  723-725. 
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Having  reviewed  in  particular  the  comprehensive  report,  an¬ 
nexed  thereto,  regarding  action  taken  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclcar-Weapon  States,4 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  major 
nuclear  projects  in  the  developing  countries, 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  maintaining  a  fund  of  special  fissionable  materials  and 
intends  to  continue  its  efforts  to  ensure  the  supply  to  States 
members  of  the  Agency,  when  required,  of  sucn  materials, 
including  materials  for  power  reactors, 

Appreciating  the  assistance  given  by  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme  through  the  International  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Agency  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  developing  countries 
in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Noting  the  launching  in  1970  of  the  International  Nuclear  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  to  improve  the  identification  and  availability  of  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  nuclear  science  and  its  applications  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes, 

Noting  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  meet  its  increasing  responsibilities, 

1.  Notes  with  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  the  report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  A.gency  annexed 
thereto; 

2.  Takes  note  of  the  increase  in  the  target  for  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  programme  of  technical  assistance  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  draws  the  attention  of  States  members 
of  the  Agency  to  the  appeals  made  to  increase  the  funds  available  to 
the  Agency  for  multilateral  assistance  in  the  nuclear  field; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  international  sources  of  finance  should 
keep  under  review  their  policies  regarding  the  financing  of  meritori¬ 
ous  nuclear  projects,  bearing  in  mind  not  only  the  short-range  but 
also  the  long-range  contribution  such  project:  may  make  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  development; 

4.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Agency  and  other  bodies  to  pursue  as  appropriate  their  action 
concerning  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  of  Non  *  'uclear-Weapon  States; 

5.  Invites  the  Din  tor-General  of  the  International  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Agency,  in  consultation  with  the  specialized  agencies  and  other 
bodies  concerned,  to  ibmit.  in  his  annual  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  information  on  further  developments  ccnceming  the 
question  of  the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
question  of  the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

pp.  362-372. 
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Genera!  Assembly  Resolution  2665  (XXV):  Establishment,  With¬ 
in  the  Framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Eneigy  Agency, 

of  an  Jnterr  /'  ,<ial  Service  for  Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful 

Pu  rposes  Un-Gr  Appropriate  International  Control,  December 

7,  1970s 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  reviewed  the  report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency6  on  the  establishment,  within  the  framev.ork  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  an  international  service 
for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate 
international  control, 

Appreciating  the  work  undertaken  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  m  this  respect, 

Noting  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  con- 
vened  a  number  of  expert  groups  to  advise  the  Director-General  of 
the  Agency  on  the  technical  aspects  of  this  technology  and  on  the 
character  of  the  international  observation  it  might  perform  pursuant 
to  the  T reaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  N  uclear  Weapons, 

1.  Lxpresses  its  appreciation  of  the  studies  recently  performed 
on  this  subject; 

2.  Commends  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  its 
efforts  to  compile  and  evaluate  information  on  the  present  status  of 
the  technology  and  to  make  it  available  on  an  international  scale; 

3.  Requests  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  intensify  its  programme  in  this  field; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  t’.venty-sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  an 
item  entitled  “Establishment,  within  the  framework  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  an  international  service 
for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate 
international  control”. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2666  (XXV):  Status  of  Implemen¬ 
tation  of  General  Assembly  Resolution  on  Additional  Protocol 
II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
Americ?  December  7,  19701 

The  General  Assembly, 

Receding  its  resolution  1911  (XVIII)  of  27  November  1963, 2  in 
which  it  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  States  that  possess 


'A/RES/2665  (XXV),  Dec.  28,  1970,  This  r  solution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
109-0,  with  5  abstentions. 

''Ante,  pp.  446453. 

'  A/RES/2666  (XXV),  Dec.  28,  1970.  This  resoL*ion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
104-0,  with  12  abstentions  (Bulgaria,  ftyclorussian  SSR,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Sudan,  Syria,  Ukrainian  SSR,  USSR). 

} Documents  on  Disarmament.  1963.  pp.  628-629. 
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nuclear  weapons  would  give  their  full  co-operation  for  the 
effective  realization  of  the  initiative  aimed  at  the  military 
denuclearization  of  Latin  America, 

Recalling  also  its  resolution  2286  (XXII)  of  5  December  1967, 3 
in  which  it  welcomed  with  special  satisfaction  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco)4  and  declared  that  the  Treaty  constituted  an  event  of 
historic  significance  in  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  promote  international  peace  and  security, 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Treaty  has  an  Additional  Protocol  II, 
which  was  opened  for  signature  by  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  on  14  February  1967, 5 

Noting  that  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  in 
its  resolution  B,6  expressed  the  conviction  that,  for  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  any  treaty  establishing  a  nuclear-weapon-free 
zone,  the  co-operation  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Stai.es  is  necessary 
and  that  such  co-operation  should  take  the  form  of  commitments 
likewise  undertaken  in  a  formal  international  instrument  which  is 
legally  binding,  such  as  a  treaty,  convention  or  protocol, 

Considering  that  accession  to  that  Protocol  only  entails  the 
following  obligations  for  the  nuclear-  weapon  States: 

(a)  T^  respect,  in  all  its  express  aims  and  provisions  the  statute 
of  denuclearization  of  Latin  America  in  respect  of  warlike 
purposes,  as  defined,  delimited  and  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco, 

(b)  Not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  performance  of  acts 
involving  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  1  of  the  Treaty  in 
the  territories  to  which  the  Treaty  applies, 

(r)  Not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
contracting  parties  of  the  Treaty, 

Convinced  that  these  obligations  are  entirely  in  conformity  with 
the  general  obligations  assumed  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  every  Member  of  the  Organization  has  solemnly 
undertaken  to  fulfil  in  good  faith,  as  set  forth  in  Article  2  of  the 
Charter, 

Noting  that,  despite  the  appeals  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
addressed  to  them  on  two  occasions,  in  resolutions  2286  (XXII)  of 
5  December  1967  and  2456  B  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 7 
and  the  appeals  they  have  received  from  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuc'ear-Weapon  States,  in  resolution  B,  and  from  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America,  in  resolution  1  (I),8  only  two  of  the  States  that 
possess  nuclear  weapons  have  so  far  signed  Additional  Protocol  II 
and  only  one  has  ratified  it, 

rrbkTl967,  pp.  620-62*. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  69  ft". 

'Ibid.,  p.  S3. 

*  Ibid.,  196S,  pp.  672-674, 

'Ibid.,  p.  799. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  447  449. 
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Noting  also  that  the  Treaty  of  Tlateiolco,  which  has  been  signed 
by  twenty -two  Latin  American  States,  is  already  in  force  for 
sixteen  of  them, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  repeatedly  stated  declarations  of  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  to  the  effect  that  nuclear-weapon-free 
zones  established  on  the  initiative  of  the  States  within  the  zone 
should  be  supported, 

Noting  that  the  Treaty  of  Tlateiolco  is  the  only  one  it  has  been 
possible  to  conclude  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  zone  in  a 
densely  populated  area  and  that,  as  a  r  suit  of  the  Treaty,  there 
already  exists  a  statute  of  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons 
covering  an  area  of  6.6  million  square  ’cilometres  with  a 
population  of  approximately  1 1 7  million  inhabitants, 

Noting  also  that  the  Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  has  been  duly  established  in  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  and  became  operative  on  2  September  1969, 

1 .  Reaffirms  the  appeals  it  has  addressed  to  the  nuclear-weapon 
States,  in  its  resolutions  2286  (XXII)  and  2456  B  (XXIII),  to  sign 
and  ratify  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlateiolco)  as 
soon  as  possible ; 

2.  Notes  with  satisfaction  that  one  of  those  States  has  already 
signed  and  ratified  the  Protocol  and  that  another  has  signed  it  and 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  ratification  process; 

3.  Deplores  that  not  all  nuclear-weapon  States  have  as  yet 
signed  the  Protocol; 

4.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  its  twenty- 
sixth  session  an  item  entitled  “Status  of  the  implementation  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  2666  (XXV)  concerning  the  signa¬ 
ture  and  ratification  of  Adodional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of 
Tlateiolco)”; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  for  transmittal  of 
the  present  resolution  to  the  nuclear-weapon  States  and  to  inform 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-sixth  session  of  any  measure 
adopted  by  them  in  order  to  implement  it. 


General  Aaaembly  Resolution  2667  (XXV):  Economic  and  Social 
Consequences  of  the  Armaments  Race  and  Its  Extremely 
Harmful  Effects  on  World  Peace  and  Security,  December  7, 
1970* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Conscious  of  the  threat  to  mankind  posed  by  the  ever-spiralling 
arms  race,  especially  in  view  of  the  existing  large  stockpiles  of  and 
impend. ng  new  qualitative  advances  in  nuclear  armaments. 


'  A/ RES, '2667  (XXV),  Jan.  4,  1971.  This  resolution  was  unanimoua?y  ippfoted. 
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Aware  that  world  military  expenditures  have  been  continuously 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  achievements  in  the  field  of  arms 
limitation  and  disarmament  during  the  1960s, 

Convinced  that  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  without 
delay  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  to  make  concrete  progress  towards 
disarmament,  giving  the  highest  priority  to  nuclear  disarmament, 
military  expenditure  is  likely  to  increase  at  an  even  greater  rate 
during  the  1970s, 

Deeply  concerned  that  the  arms  race,  nuclear  and  conventional, 
constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  which  peoples  everywhere 
have  to  bear  and  that  it  absorbs  immense  material  wealth,  human 
energy  and  intellectual  resources, 

Deepiy  convinced  that  the  elimination  of  the  enormous  waste 
of  wealth  and  talent  on  the  arms  race,  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  all  States,  would  have  a  positive 
impact,  especially  on  the  developing  countries,  where  the  need  for 
skilled  personnel  and  the  lack  qf  material  and  financial  resources 
are  most  keenly  felt, 

Convinced  that  a  halt  in  the  arms  race,  a  reduction  of  n*:jiiary 
expenditures  and  concrete  progress  towards  disarmament  vould 
greatly  facilitate  the  achievement  by  nations  of  their  economic 
and  social  goals  and  would  contribute  effectively  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  international  relations  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  security, 

Conscious  that  it  is  the  fundamental  task  of  the  United  Nations  to 
promote,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  with  the  least  diver¬ 
sion  for  armaments  of  the  world’s  human  and  economic  resources, 

Determined  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  bring  the  arms  race  to  a 
halt  and  to  make  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  most  important  question  facing  the  world  today, 

Wishing  to  promote  the  elaboration  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  programme  for  disarmament,  which  would  also 
facilitate  the  United  Nations  development  programmes  during  the 
1970s, 

Believing  that  thorough  consideration  of  the  main  aspects  of  the 
arms  race  would  facilitate  a  better  understanding  and  evaluation  of 
its  negative  consequences  and  of  the  great  dangers  with  which  it  is 
fraught, 

1.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  take  effective  steps  for  the  cessation 
and  reversal  of  the  arms  race  and  for  the  achievement  of  steady 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament; 

2.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  continue  to  pay  urgem  attention  to  ail  questions  meant  to  put 
an  end  to  the  arms  race,  particularly  in  the  nuclear  field, 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  prepare,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  qualified  consultant  experts  appointed  by  him,  a  report 
on  the  economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arms  race  and  of 
military  expenditures; 
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4.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  to  extend  their  full  co¬ 
operation  to  the  Secretary -General  to  ensure  that  the  study  is 
carried  out  in  the  most  effective  way; 

5.  Calls  upon  non-governmental  organizations  and  international 
institutions  and  organizations  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  preparation  of  the  report; 

6.  Requests  that  the  report  be  transmitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  at  the  twenty-sixth 
session. 

News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  [Extract],  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  19702 

Q.  Are  you  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that  there  may  be  any 
serious  deterioration  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  as  reflected  in  the 
progress  of  the  SALT  talks,  and  the  Big  Four  Berlin  talks? 

The  President.  I  have  noted  the  speculation  to  the  effect  that 
U.S.-Soviet  relations-sometimes  they’re  warmer  and  sometimes 
they’re  cooler.  I  would  only  suggest  that  U.S.-Soviet  relations  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  difficult,  but  the  significant  thing  is  that 
we  are  negotiating  and  not  confronting.  We  are  talking  at  SALT. 
We  are  very  far  apart  because  our  vital  interests  are  involved,  but 
we  are  talking,  and  our  vital  interests,  the  interests  of  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  require  that  we  have  some 
limitation  on  arms,  both  because  of  the  cost  and  because  of  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

And  so  it  is  with  Berlin,  so  it  is  with  the  Mideast.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  are  going  to  find  easy  agreement,  because  we 
are  two  great  powers  that  are  going  to  continue  to  be  competitive 
for  our  lifetime.  But  I  believe  that  we  must  continue  on  the  path 
of  negotiation,  and  in  my  long  talk  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  I  think 
there  are  some  other  areas  where  we  can  negotiate. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2685  (XXV):  Economic  and  Social 

Consequences  of  Disarmament,  December  11,  19701 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1516  (XV)  of  15  December  I960,2 
1837  (XVII)  of  18  December  1962, 3  1931  (XVIII)  of  11 

J  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Dec.  14,  1970,  p.  1655. 

'A/RES/2685  (XXV),  Jan.  8  1971.  The  plenary  General  Assembly  adopted  this 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  87-9,  with  14  abstentions.  Ia  the  Second  Committee,  it  had  been 
approved  by  a  vote  of  74-9,  with  14  abstentions.  The  9  countries  that  opposed  the  vote 
in  the  Second  Committee  were:  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  SSR,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ukrainian  SSR,  and  USSR.  The  countries  that  abstained  in 
the  Second  Committee  were;  Australia,  Belgium,  Burma,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Romania,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S. 

‘  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1960 ,  pp.  368-369. 

ilbid  .  1962,  vol  II,  pp.  1236-1238 
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December  19634  and  2387  (XXIII)  of  19  November  1968s  on  the 
conversion  to  peaceful  needs  of  the  resources  released  by 
disarmament,  resolution  2526  (XXIV)  of  3  December  19696  on  a 
day  for  peace  and  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  of  16  December 
1969  declaring  the  decade  of  the  1970s  as  a  Disarmament 
Decade,7  and  also  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolutions  891 
(XXIV)  of  26  July  1962, 8  982  (XXXVI)  of  2  August  19639  and 
1026  (XXXVII)  of  11  August  1964  on  vhe  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  disarmament,1 0 

Recalling  the  report  of  the  consultative  group  of  experts  on  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  disarmament11  and  the 
various  reports  of  the  Secretary-General  on  national  studies  of  the 
subject,1  2 

Aware  that  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament 
would  release  substantial  resources  which  could  be  utilized  for 
accelerating  economic  and  social  development  in  general  and  in 
the  developing  countries  in  particular, 

Encouraged  that  the  great  Powers  are  exerting  efforts  to  prevent 
what  might  become  an  uncontrollable  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race, 

Recalling  further  that  the  International  Development  Strategy 
for  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade  has  called  for 
a  close  link  between  the  Disarmament  Decade  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade, 

Recognizing  likewise  the  importance  of  adopting  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  that  the  link  between  the  Disarmament  Decade 
and  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade  shall  be  fully 
understood  and  utilized  in  as  practical  and  comprehensive  a 
manner  as  possible, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary -General,  in  consultation  with  such 
advisers  as  he  may  deem  it  necessary  to  designate: 

(a)  To  formulate  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  Member 
States,  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  as  well  as  other  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations  system,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  link  between  the 
Disarmament  Decade  and  the  Second  United  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Decade  so  that  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  resources  that 
are  released  as  a  consequence  of  progress  towards  general  and 

'Ibid.,  1963.  pp.  638-640. 

'Ibid.,  1968,  p.  727. 

‘General  Auembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session.  Supplement  No.  30 
(A/7630),  pp.  32-33. 

I  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  713-715. 

'Ibid.,  1962,  vol.  11,  pp.  697-699. 

'Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  279-281. 

:  'Ibid.,  1964.  pp.  326-337. 

I I  Ibid.,  1962,  voL  l,  pp.  42-48. 

1  'Ibid.,  1964,  pp.  256-275;  ibkL,  !96f.  pp  165-168;  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Official  Records:  Forty-first  Session.  Annexes,  Agenau  Item  32  (E/4157);  Documents  on 
Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  220-221. 
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complete  disarmament  would  be  used  to  increase  assistance  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  developing  countries; 

(b)  To  propose  measures  for  the  mobilization  of  world  public 
opinion  in  support  of  the  link  between  disarmament  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  thus  encourage  intensified  negotiations  aimed  at 
progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effec¬ 
tive  international  control; 

2.  Requests  Member  States,  the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  well  as  other  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  system,  to  submit  to  the  Secretary- 
General  their  comments  and  recommendations  on  the  matters 
indicated  in  paragraph  1  above; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a  report  thereon, 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1973  at  the  first  biennial  review 
of  the  implementation  of  the  International  Development  Strategy 
for  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade. 


!rterview  Between  Edgar  Snow  and  Premier  Chou  En-lai  [Ex¬ 
tracts],  December  13,  19701 


I  asked  the  Premier  if  he  would  now  renew  the  appeal  made  by 
China  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  for  a  summit  conference 
aimed  at  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  total  destruction.2 

“I  must  clarify  our  position  on  this  problem,”  replied  Chou 
En-lai.  “In  the  first  place,  our  nuclear  tests  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  each  of  them  is  carried  out  within  certain 
limits  and  only  when  necessary.  Their  aim  is  to  break  nuclear 
monopoly  and  blackmail  and  to  remove  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
conflict.  Therefore,  every  time  we  make  a  test  we  declare  that  in 
no  circumstances  will  China  be  the  first  to  employ  nuclear 
weapons.  We  renew  the  proposal  for  a  summit  conference  of  all 
countries  of  the  world,  great  and  small,  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
total  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons,  and,  as  a  first  step,  an 
understanding  on  the  prohibition  of  using  them.  After  the  test 
that  we  conducted  on  October  14,  the  Japanese  Socialist  Party 
expressed  its  support  for  our  position  and  our  proposal.”  . .  . 

The  talks  between  the  superpowers  on  “the  so-called  limitation 
of  nuclear  weapons,”  said  the  Premier,  are  aimed  only  at 
maintaining  predominance  in  this  field.  Each  power  thinks  only  of 
how  to  “limit”  the  other  in  order  to  preserve  its  own  superiority. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  desire  to 
“limit”  the  high  costs  deriving  from  the  maintenance  of  their 


'Epoca  (Milan),  Dec.  13,  1970.  ACDA  translation. 
’See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1964,  p.  455. 
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monopoly  of  terror;  nevertheless,  the  costs  have  continued  to 
mount  at  a  dizzy  rate  even  while  the  talks  were  in  progress.  4s  to 
the  possibility  of  resolving  their  contradictions,  “we  are  net  their 
Chiefs  of  Staff.”  “We  do  not  have  illusions  on  this  type  of 
‘disarmament’,”  Chou  En-lai  continued.  “For  twenty-five  years 
they  have  been  engaged  in  increasing  their  armaments,  and  they 
have  done  nothing  for  disarmament.” 


Interview  of  ACDA  Director  Smith  With  U.S.  News  and  World 

Report :  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  December  14, 19701 

Q.  Mr.  Smith,  are  the  Soviets  really  serious  about  reaching  an 
arms-control  agreement-considering  the  recent  missile  violations 
in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  We  hope  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  take  a  serious  attitude 
in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  There  should  be  as  much 
advantage  in  a  SALT  agreement  for  them  a„  for  us.  But  tensions 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  other  areas  cannot  fail  to  have  a  negative 
inflnence  on  SALT.  We  hore  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  consider 
SALT  to  be  in  their  interest.  We  believe  it  is. 

Q.  What  confidence  can  the  U.S.  have  that  the  Russians  would 
live  up  to  an  agreement  to  limit  stntegic  arms ? 

A.  We  will  not  conclude  an  agreement  that  relies  on  good  faith 
or  trust.  We  have  conducted  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  strategic 
balance,  weapons  system  by  weapons  system.  Our  studies  have 
examined  our  intelligence  capabilities  to  detect  possible  violations, 
what  violations  might  be  possible,  the  strategic  significance  of 
various  types  of  possible  violations  and  what  we  could  do  about  a 
violation  if  it  occurred. 

Our  positions  are  based  on  this  analysis.  It  is  the  most 
comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  strategic-weapons  systems.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  basing  our  confidence  on  what  we  hope 
the  Soviets  would  do  under  an  agreement  but  on  our  ability  to 
verify  what  they  actually  do. 

Q.  Even  if  the  IJ.S.  could  detec  a  violation,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  the  missile  sites  in  the  Middle  East,  wouldn’t  the  damage 
already  be  done ? 

A.  A  Soviet-American  agreement  limiting  strategic-weapons 
systems  cannot  be  compared  with  the  standstill  arrangement  in  the 
M;ddle  East. 

In  the  Middle  East,  emplacement  of  some  surface-to-air  missiles 
could  make  a  military  difference,  and  the  SAM  installations  were 
moved  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  In  the  strategic  nuclear  balance,  only 


1  U.S.  Newt  A  World  Report.  Dec.  14,  1970,  pp.  62-63. 
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a  substantial  build-up  in  offensive  or  defensive  systems  would  be 
strategically  significant.  We  believe  we  would  have  ample  advance 
warning  that  a  significant  violation  was  oeeuring,  so  that  we  could 
take  the  necessary  countermeasures  to  insure  that  we  not  be 
placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position. 

Q.  Are  Department  of  Defense  officials  in  the  Pentagon  in 
favor  of  an  arms  agreement ? 

A.  Yes.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  top  Pentagon 
officials  have  testified  before  congressional  committees  and  have 
stated  in  public  addresses  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  they 
believe  the  objectives  of  SALT  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  that  they  are  hopeful  for  the  success  of  SALT. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  specific  proposal  to  the  Russians? 

A.  The  United  States  ha*  presented  a  proposal,  but  I  can’t 
comment  on  the  specifics  of  either  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet 
positions.  We  agreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  talks  that  they  would 
be  private,  and  it  would  thus  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  go  into 
the  substantive  aspects  of  the  negotiations. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  progress ? 

A.  Given  the  complex  nature  of  the  talks  and  considering  tha‘; 
they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  security  of  both  sides,  the  discussions 
have  given  some  grounds  for  encouragement.  From  the  start  we 
knew  that  quick  breakthroughs  were  not  to  be  expected.  It  is 
reasonable  for  both  sides  to  proceed  veiy  cautiously.  The 
significant  point  is  that  there  is  a  mutuality  of  interests  and  the 
work  of  the  delegations  is  to  define  areas  of  possible  agreement. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  work  is  proceeding. 

Q.  What  weapons  systems  are  being  discussed? 

A.  Limitations  on  strategic-weapons  systems-such  as  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBM’s),  sea-based  ballistic  missiles,  anti-ballistic  missies 
(ABM’s)  and  heavy  bombers  are  being  discussed. 

Q  Considering  the  progress  that  Communist  China  may  make 
in  nuclear  weaponry \  would  an  arms-control  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  alone  be  in  U.S.  interests? 

A.  In  the  field  of  strategic  arms,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  far  ahead  of  anything  that  Communist  China  can 
possibly  hope  to  achieve  over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years.  At 
present,  China  has  some  medium-range  missiles  but  no  intercon¬ 
tinental  rockets  and  does  not  now  represent  a  strategic  nuclear 
threat  to  the  U.S. 

Nonetheless,  Communist  China  could  pose  a  different  problem 
in  the  future,  in  which  case  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves 
would  have  to  reassess  the  situation.  In  this  connection,  we 
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anticipate  a  provision  in  any  SALT  agreement  for  periodic 
re-examination  of  the  strategic  situation. 

Q.  There  has  been  speculation  that  a  limited  agreement  will  be 
reached  during  the  SALT  negotiations  now  under  way  in  Helsinki. 
Do  you  agree? 

A.  We  expect  continued  progress  at  Helsinki.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  or  discouraging  if  we  did  not  reach  an  agreement  at  this 
session.  But  we  hope  that  the  expected  progress  will  assume  as 
concrete  a  form  as  possible.  In  any  event,  there  should  emerge 
from  the  Helsinki  phase  a  clearer  indication  as  to  whether  an 
agreement  is  possible. 


General  Assemf  \y  Resolution  2749  (XXV):  Declaration  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  Governing  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor,  and  the 
Subsoil  Thereoi,  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction, 
December  17,  19701 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2340  (XXII)  of  18  December  1967, 2 
2467  (XXIII)  of  21  December  19683  and  2574  (XXIV)  of  15 
December  1969, 4  concerning  the  area  to  which  the  title  of  the 
item  refers, 

Affirming  that  there  is  an  area  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction,  the  precise  limits  of  which  are  yet  to  be  determined, 
Recognizing  that  the  existing  legal  regime  of  the  high  seas  does 
not  provide  substantive  rules  for  regulating  the  exploration  of  the 
aforesaid  area  and  the  exploitation  of  its  resources, 

Convinced  that  the  area  shall  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  that  the  exploration  of  the  area  and  the 
exploitation  of  its  resources  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  as  a  whole, 

Believing  it  essential  that  an  international  regime  applying  to 
the  area  and  its  resources  and  including  appropriate  international 
machinery  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  development  and  use  of  the  area  and 
its  resources  shall  be  undertaken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  foster  the 
healthy  development  of  the  world  economy  and  balanced  growth 
ot  international  trade,  and  to  minimize  any  adverse  economic 
effects  caused  by  the  fluctuation  of  prices  of  raw  materials 
resulting  from  such  activities. 


1  A/RES/2749  (XXV),  Jan.  28,  1971.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  108  to 
0,  with  14  abstentions  (including  the  USSR), 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  727-729. 

*  Ibid. ,  1968,  pp.  802-808. 

4  General  Assembly  Official  Records  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  SO 
t A/7630),  pp.  10-1 1. 
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Solemnly  declares  that: 

1 .  The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
area),  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  area,  are  the  common  heritage 
of  mankind. 

2.  The  area  shall  not  be  subject  to  appropriation  by  any  means 
by  States  or  persons,  natural  or  juridical,  and  no  State  shall  claim 
or  exercise  sovereignty  or  sovereign  rights  over  any  part  thereof. 

3.  No  S  ^te  or  person,  natural  or  juridical,  shall  claim,  exercise 
or  acquire  rights  with  respect  to  the  area  or  its  resources 
incompatible  with  the  international  regime  to  be  established  and 
the  principles  of  this  Declaration. 

4.  All  activities  regarding  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  area  and  other  related  activities  shall  be 
governed  by  the  international  regime  to  be  established. 

5.  The  area  shall  be  open  to  use  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes  by  all  States,  whether  coastal  or  land-locked,  without 
discrimination,  in  accordance  with  the  international  regime  to  be 
established. 

6.  States  shall  act  in  the  area  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
principles  and  rules  of  international  law,  including  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  among 
States  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  24  October  1970, 5  in  the 
interests  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  and 
promoting  international  co-opciatiou  and  mutual  understanding. 

7.  The  exploration  of  the  area  and  the  exploitation  of  its 
resources  shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a 
whole,  irrespective  of  the  geographical  location  of  States,  whether 
land-locked  or  coastal,  and  taking  into  particular  consideration  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  developing  countries. 

8.  The  area  shall  be  reserved  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 
without  prejudice  to  any  measures  which  have  been  or  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  context  of  international  negotiations  undertaken 
in  the  Field  of  disarmament  and  which  may  be  applicable  to  a 
bioader  area.  One  or  more  international  agreements  shall  be 
concluded  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  implement  effectively 
this  principle  and  to  constitute  a  step  towards  the  exclusion  of  the 
sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms 
race. 

9.  On  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  this  Declaration,  an 
international  regime  applying  to  the  area  and  its  resources  and 
including  appropriate  international  machinery  to  give  effect  to  its 
provisions  shall  be  established  by  an  international  treaty  of  a 
universal  character,  generally  agreed  upon.  The  regime  shall,  inter 


*  A/RES/2625  (XXV),  Nov.  4,  1970. 
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alia ,  provide  for  the  orderly  and  safe  development  and  rational 
management  of  the  area  and  its  resources  and  for  expanding 
opportunities  in  the  use  thereof  and  ensure  the  equitable  sharing 
by  States  in  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  taking  into  particular 
consideration  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  developing  countries, 
whether  land-locked  or  coastal. 

10.  States  shall  promote  international  co-operation  in  scientific 
research  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes: 

(a)  By  participation  in  international  programmes  and  by 
encouraging  co-operation  in  scientific  research  by  personnel  of 
different  countries; 

( b )  Through  effective  publication  of  research  programmes  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  research  through  international 
channels; 

(c)  By  co-operation  in  measures  to  strengthen  research  capabili¬ 
ties  of  developing  countries  including  the  participation  of  their 
nationals  in  research  programmes. 

No  such  activity  shall  form  the  legal  basis  for  any  claims  with 
respect  to  any  part  of  the  area  or  its  resources. 

11.  With  respect  to  activities  in  the  reo  and  acting  in 
conformity  with  the  international  regime  to  >e  established.  States 
shall  take  appropriate  measures  for  and  shall  co-operate  in  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  international  rales,  standards  and 
procedures  for,  inter  alia: 

(a)  The  prevention  of  pollution  and  contamination,  and  other 
hazards  to  the  marine  environment,  including  the  coastline,  and  of 
interference  with  the  ecological  balance  o.’  the  marine  environment; 

( b )  The  protection  and  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  area  and  the  prevention  of  damage  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  marine  environment. 

12.  In  their  activities  in  the  area,  including  those  relating  to  its 
resources,  States  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  legitimate 
interests  of  coastal  States  in  the  region  of  such  activities,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  States,  which  may  be  affected  by  such  activities. 
Consultations  shall  be  maintained  with  the  coastal  States  con¬ 
cerned  wuh  respect  to  activities  relating  to  the  exploration  of  the 
'’tea  and  the  exploitation  of  its  resources  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
infringement  of  such  rights  and  interests. 

13.  Nothing  herein  shail  affect: 

(a)  The  legal  status  of  the  waters  supeijacent  to  the  area  or  that 
of  the  air  space  above  those  waters; 

(b)  The  rights  of  coastal  States  with  respect  to  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent,  mitigate  or  eliminate  grave  and  imminent  danger  to  their  coast¬ 
line  o:  related  interests  from  pollution  or  threat  thereof  or  from 
other  hazardous  occurrences  resulting  from  or  caused  by  any  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  area,  subject  to  the  international  regime  to  be  established. 
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14.  Every  State  shall  have  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
activities  in  the  area,  including  those  relating  to  its  resources, 
whether  undertaken  by  governmental  agencies,  or  non 
governmental  entities  or  persons  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  acting 
on  its  behalf,  shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the 
international  regime  to  be  established.  The  same  responsibility 
applies  to  international  organizations  and  their  members  for 
activities  undertaken  by  such  organizations  or  on  their  behalf. 
Damage  caused  by  such  activities  shall  entail  liability. 

15.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  relating  to  activities  in  the  area 
and  its  resources  shall  resolve  such  dispute  by  the  measures 
mentioned  in  Article  33  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
such  procedures  for  settling  disputes  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
international  regime  tc  be  established. 


Ai  .erican-Soviet  Communique  on  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 

Talks,  December  18,  1970 1 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  negotiations 
on  the  question  of  limiting  strategic  armaments  continued  in 
Helsinki  from  November  2  to  December  18,  1970. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Gerard  Smith.  Members 
of  the  delegation  included  J.  Graham  Parsons,  Paul  Nitze,  Harold 
Brown,  and  Royal  Allison. 

The  U.S.S.R.  delegation  was  headed  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  U.S.S.R.,  V.  S.  Semenow.  Members  of  the 
delegation  included  N.  V.  Ogarkov,  P.  S.  Pleshakov,  A.  N. 
Shchukin,  and  O.  A.  Grinevsky. 

The  delegations  were  accompanied  by  advisors  and  experts. 

In  the  continuing  course  of  the  negotiations  a  wide  range  of 
questions  dealing  with  the  problem  of  limiting  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  armaments  was  considered.  The  exchange  further 
clarified  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  matters  discussed.  Both 
delegations  expressed  their  determination  to  pursue  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  aim  of  limiting  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
armaments. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  negotiations  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  delegations  will  be  resumed  on  March  15,  1971,  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 

The  two  delegations  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Finland  for  assisting  in  establishing  favoraole  conditions 
for  holding  the  negotiations,  and  for  the  warm  hospitality 
extended  to  them. 


■  Department  of  State  Bulletin ,  Jie.  1 1.  1971.  p.  55. 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers:  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  [  Extract] ,  December  23, 1970 1 


Q.  /  wonder  ifvou  could  sum  up  the  progress  toward  the  SALT 
agreement,  and  specifically,  whether  you  could  discuss  the 
problem  of  forwa.  a-based  aircraft,  which  the  Soviets  seem  to  insist 
on  including  in  any  ceiling? 

A.  As  you  know,  we  have  proceeded  on  the  premise  u id  with 
the  understanding  that  we  will  not  discuss  what  gees  on  in  those 
talks,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  follow  that  rule.  As  far  as  the 
general  comments  on  the  SALT  talks,  I  can  say  this,  that  although 
they  have  not  p  oceeded  as  fast  as  we  hoped  they  would,  we  still 
think  that  these  talks  in  Helsinki  have  been  useful.,  and  they  have 
provided,  I  think,  prospects  for  progress  in  the  future.  There  has 
been  a  very  active  exchange  of  ideas,  a  good  deal  of  probing  on 
both  sides,  and  we  still  have  hopes  that  the  negotiations  will  result 
in  agreement. 

I  am  neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic.  I  try  to  be  realistic.  I 
think  there  are  still  prospects  for  an  agreement.  It  may  take  a  little 
more  time  than  we  wished  it  would. 


Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  January  27,  1971 2 

LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


January  27,  1971 

MR.  PRESIDENT: 

I  submit  herewith  to  you  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  as  required  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

This  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  Agency  for  the  calendar  year  1970. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  it  to  be  printed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  as  an  Agency  publication. 

Respectfully, 


GERARD  SMITH 


THE  PRESIDENT, 
The  White  House. 


1  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Jan.  11,  1971,  pp.  46-47. 

1 10th  Annual  Report  to  Congress  (ACDA  pub.  57,  1971). 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  report  which  I  transmit  to  you  covers  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  during  the  calendar  year  1970.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  is  the  Agency’s  Tenth  Annual  Report;  it  marks  a  decade 
of  diligent  pursuit  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

I  have  set  as  my  goal  the  attainment  of  a  generation  of  peace.  I  believe  that 
arms  control  presents  both  a  necessary  and  a  promising  road  towards  a  stable, 
secure  world  in  which  true  peace  can  exist.  There  are  many  problems  to  be 
solved  and  the  answers  wili  not  come  easily,  but  with  determination  and 
peiseverance,  we  can  prevail. 

For  the  first  time,  a  realistic  dialogue  is  taking  place  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves  about  the  management  of  our  strategic  relations.  The 
mutuality  of  interests  which  brought  us  to  the  table  encourages  our  hope  that 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  will  succeed.  I  am  heartened  by  the  work 
which  has  already  been  done,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  constructive  nature 
of  the  exchange  will  continue  in  Phase  IV  of  SALT,  which  resumes  in  Vienna 
in  March. 

During  the  past  year,  another  «rms  control  measure  was  added  to  the 
growing  number  which  have  emerged  from  international  negotiations.  A 
treaty  banning  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  the  ocean  floor  was 
successfully  negotiated,  thus  expanding  still  farti  er  the  areas  and  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  precluded. 

These  and  other  efforts  in  the  arms  control  field  are  described  in  the 
accompanying  report.  Progress  is  not  always  dramatic,  but  the  direction  is 
sure.  My  Administration  is  dedicated  to  finding  better,  safer,  and  cheaper 
alternatives  for  insuring  our  security  than  the  exoedient  of  competition  in 
weaponry. 

RICHARD  NIXON 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

March  15,  1971 


INTRODUCTION 

During  1970  the  United  States  Government  pursued  a  policy  of 
working  toward  “a  durable  structure  of  international  relationships 
which  inhibits  or  removes  the  causes  of  war.”1 

Avoidance  of  all  conflict  seems  an  unrealistic  goal,  but  arms 
control,  through  bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations,  or,  in 
some  circumstances,  through  unilateral  actions  of  restraint,  offers 
prospects  for  reducing  the  probability  of  hostilities  and  diminish¬ 
ing  their  effects  if  they  do  occur. 

The  net  establishing  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  ana  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA)  in  1961  charged  the  new  Agency  with  the 

s  United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970’s:  A  New  Strategy  for  Pence  (H.  doc. 
91-258  91  it  Cong..  2J  sess.),  p.  4. 
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'formulation  and  implementation  of  U.S.  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  in  a  manner  which  will  promote  the  national 
security.”2  Thus  the  Congress  recognized  that  arms  control  is  an 
integral  part  of  foreign  policy  and  national  security  programs  and 
objectives. 

Seeking  security  through  military  strength  alone  does  not 
necessarily  serve  our  best  interests  in  the  nuclear  age.  The  addition 
of  new  weapons  systems  can  actually  diminish  security  by  causing 
counter-reaction  by  an  adversary.  Conversely,  restraints  in  the 
development  and  deployment  of  weapons  systems,  brought  about 
by  verifiable  arms  control  agreements,  can  result  in  increased 
stability  and  higher  confidence  that  nuclear  war  can  be  avoided. 

U.S.  representatives  worked  vigorously  for  arms  control  in  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD),  in 
the  UN.  General  Assembly,  ar.d  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT),  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  regular  diplomatic 
relations.  Tangible  progress  was  made  during  1970. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  held  in  vienna  and  Helsinki, 
continued  to  exnlore  the  possibilities  for  verifiable  agreement  on 
the  limitation  a  id  eventual  reduction  of  strategic  arms.  The  vital 
and  sensitive  nature  and  the  technical  complexities  of  this 
negotiation  dictated  a  cautious  pace,  but  both  nations  negotiated 
in  a  serious  manner.  A  number  of  aspects  were  clarified  in  the 
exchange  of  views.  In  the  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Helsinki  phase  on  December  18,  1970  both  delegations 
“expressed  their  determination  to  pursue  the  negotiations  with  the 
aim  of  limiting  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  armaments.”  They 
agreed  to  meet  again  in  Vienna  on  March  15,  1971. 3 

The  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  Of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof  was  successfully 
negotiated  at  the  CCD  in  Geneva,  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,4  and  was  opened  for  signature  by 
all  nations  in  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  (the  three 
Depositary  Governments)  on  February  11,  1971. 

The  CCD  debated  the  question  of  controls  for  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  The  U.S.  delegation  gave  active  support  io  the 
British  draft  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods 
of  Warfare,5  and  submitted  working  papers  on  the  verification 
problems  involved  in  the  prohibition  of  chemical  warfare.6  The 
U.S.  positions  at  the  CCD  were  consistent  with  President  Nixon’s 
1969  renunciation  of  biological  methods  of  warfare,  including 
toxins,  and  his  promulgation  of  a  “no-first-use”  policy  for  lethal 
and  incapacitating  chemical  agents.7 

1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  482-483. 

1  See  ante,  p.  701. 

4  Ante ,  pp.  676-680. 

*Ante,  pp.  428432. 

*Ante,  pp.  91-93,  323-326,  455459. 

'See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  592-593. 
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In  addition,  the  agenda  of  the  CCD  included  a  range  of  other 
arms  control  possibilities.  Discussions  continued  toward  a  ban  on 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  although  the  problem  of  verification 
remained  the  major  obstacle.  The  question  of  conventional  arms 
restrictions  received  attention.  The  U.S.  Representative  reaffirmed 
support  for  regional  agreements  and  suggested  additional  guide¬ 
lines  for  possible  arrangements  to  place  quantitative  or  qualitative 
limitations  on  the  acquisition  of  conventional  weapons. 

The  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT)8  officially  came  into  force  on  March  5,  1970,  when  the 
requisite  number  of  signatories,  plus  the  three  Depositary  Govern¬ 
ments,  had  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification.9  Action 
was  begun  to  work  out  safeguards  arrangements  between  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  the  parties  to 
the  NPT  to  insure  that  fissionable  materials  resulting  from  +he 
production  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  are  not 
diverted  to  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Successful 
solution  of  the  safeguards  problem  will  create  an  important 
international  safeguards  and  inspection  regime. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America— knovm  as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco1  °— is  the  first  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  create  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  a  populated  region  of 
the  world.  Signatories  to  this  treaty  are  limited  to  Latin  American 
nations  but  the  United  States  has  signed  Protocol  II,  which 
commits  nuclear-weapon  nations  to  respect  the  aims  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  treaty,  and  not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the 
performance  of  acts  involving  a  violation  of  its  terms.1 1  Protocol 
II  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  in  the  summer  of  1 970. 1 2 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  again  called 
on  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  mutual  and 
balanced13  force  reductions  in  Central  Europe.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  responded  to  this  initiative  and  offered  to  discuss 
reductions  of  “foreign  armed  forces  on  the  territories  of  European 
States.”1 4 

ACDA  has  conducted  research  in  support  of  its  operations  and 
its  conduct  of  international  negotiations.  This  research  has  been 
carried  out  by  internal  staff  analysis,  drawing  on  the  broad  data 
base  accumulated  throughout  the  government,  and  supplemented 
by  outside  contractors. 

The  analyses  ranged  from  the  complex  technology  of  strategic 
missile  systems  to  political  and  social  science  factors  bearing  on 
arms  control  issues.  An  imoortant  field  of  inquiry  nas  been  the 

•JbkL.  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

*  See  ante,  pp  78-83. 

1  0 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  69  ff. 

1  'Ibid.,  p.  83. 

1  *S eeante,  pp.  318-322.408409. 

*  * Ante ,  pp.  229-230 

‘  *Ante,  p.  247. 
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economic  implication  of  defense  expenditures  world  wide,  includ¬ 
ing  conventional  aims  transfers  by  supplier  nations  and  the  impact 
of  reduced  military  spending  on  the  American  economy. 

In  addition  to  research  studies,  a  program  of  field  tests  of  arms 
control  verification  techniques  is  being  carried  out  in  those  areas 
where  standard  analytical  techniques  are  inadequate  to  yield  the 
needed  answers. 

The  following  chapters  describe  the  problems  which  have 
engaged  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  during 
1970,  the  objectives  which  have  been  pursued,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  realized  in  fulfilling  its  mission  to 
“promote  the  national  security.” 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS 

The  Second  Phase  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  began  in  Vienna  on  April  16,  1970.  In  his  message  to 
Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation, 
President  Nixon  said,  “The  effort  to  limit  strategic  armaments 
remains  an  integral  part  of  our  work  for  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace 
from  which  all  peoples  will  benefit.”1 5 

These  bilateral  talks,  which  the  President  has  called  “one  of  the 
most  momentous  negotiations  ever  entrusted  to  an  American 
delegation,”1 6  go  to  the  heart  of  the  security  of  both  sides.  The 
immediate  objective  is  to  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
U.S  .-Soviet  strategic  relationship  through  agreed  limitations  on 
strategic  weapons.  A  more  stable  relationship  would  reduce  the 
tensions  and  uncertainties  which  contribute  to  strategic  arms 
competition  and  would  reduce  the  risks  that  strategic  nuclear  war 
might  occur. 

The  central  question  in  strategic  planning  is  wh»f  capabilities 
are  needed  for  effective  deterrence  in  often  uncertain  future 
circumstances.  The  administration  has  reaffirmed  its  determina¬ 
tion  “to  deny  other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their  will  on 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  under  the  weight  of  strategic 
military  superiority.”1  7  The  President  has  stated  that  sufficient 
strength  will  be  maintained  to  meet  this  objective.  But  we  have 
reached  the  stag?  where  additional  increments  of  security  may  be 
achievable  through  negotiations  to  limit  strategic  weapons. 

The  negotiations  are  complex,  not  only  because  of  the  strategic 
and  technological  aspects  but  also  because  of  the  political 
implications  involved.  To  be  useful,  the  exchange  must  be  frank 
and  free  of  polemics.  The  United  States  has  done  its  best  to  abide 
by  this  arrangement.  Fourteen  months’  experience  has  shown  that 
the  privacy  of  the  SALT  discussions  has  permitted  a  constructive 
exchange  of  views  and  positions.  Both  sides  ha*'?  refrained  from 


1  iAnte,  p.  162. 

1  *  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1969,  p.  535. 
‘  'Ante.  p.  22. 
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using  the  SALT  negotiations  to  expound  upon  other  aspects  of 
U.S .-Soviet  relations. 

The  United  States  entered  the  talks  thoroughly  prepared.  A 
special  NSC  committee,  designated  the  Verification  Panel  and 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  analyzes  the  verification 
aspects  and  strategic  implications  of  possible  limitations.  The 
Director  of  ACDA;  the  Under  Secretary  of  State;  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Attorney  General;  the  Director  of  CIA; 
and  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  serve  as  members.  The 
panel  initially  focussed  its  attention  on  the  United  States 
capabilities  to  insure  that  an  agreement  would  be  adhered  to.  It 
surveyed  U.S.  intelligence  assets  to  monitor  the  other  side’s 
compliance  with  commitments  it  might  undertake. 

In  addition  to  the  verification  aspects,  the  analysis  of  each 
weapon  system  examines  its  importance  in  the  overall  strategic 
relationship.  Strategic  weapon  systems  are  interrelated;  their 
purposes  impinge  on  each  other.  For  example,  an  agreement 
limiting  only  ABM’s  without  any  constraints  on  those  strategic 
offensive  forces  which  threaten  one’s  retaliatory  capabilities  could 
lead  to  increased  tensions  and  continued  strategic  arms  competi¬ 
tion. 

Once  an  approach  to  strategic  arms  limitation  is  developed  on 
the  basis  of  general  strategic  relationships,  each  element  and  the 
approach  as  a  whole  must  be  analyzed  for  its  verifiability,  its 
negotiability,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  would  advance  U.S. 
security  interests. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  named  senior 
officials  to  the  respective  delegations.  The  Chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  is  Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Director  of 
ACDA.  The  Alternate  Chairman  is  Ambassador  Philip  J.  Farley, 
Deputy  Director  of  ACDA.  The  Deputy  Chairman  is  Ambassador 
J.  Graham  Parsons,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  Affairs  and  former  Ambassador  to  Sweden.  Senior  Members 
are  Ambassador  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  currently  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  Johns  Hopkins  Ui  wersity  School  of  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  and  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ;  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  President  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison, 
USAF,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Strategic 
Arms  Negotiations.  They  are  supported  by  a  staff  of  advisers  made 
up  of  high-level  officials  of  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
national  security. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  delegation  is  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Vladimir  Semenov.  Members  of  the  Soviet  delegation  are 
N.  V.  Ogarkov,  Colonel-General,  First  Deputy  Chief,  General 
Staff.  U.S.S.R.  Armed  f  orces;  P.  S.  Pleshakov,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Radio  Industry  ;  A.  N.  Shchukin,  Member  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences;  N.  N.  Alekseev,  Colonel-General,  Ministry  of  De- 
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fense;  and  O.  A.  Grinevsky,  Deputy  Chief  of  Department,  U.S.S.R. 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

A  Backstopping  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Deput  Director  of 
ACDA,  Philip  J.  Farley,  provides  day-to-day  f  ’pport  from 
Washington  to  the  delegation  in  Vienna  or  Helsinki,  operating 
witliin  the  framework  of  established  policy  guidance 

The  first  phase  of  the  talks  was  held  in  Helsinki  from  November 
17  to  December  22,  1969.  This  phase  was  exploratory  in  nature 
and  was  of  value  in  the  development  of  the  necessary  mutual 
understanding  of  concepts  and  principles  which  have  guided  the 
substantive  negotiations  to  date.  The  U.S.  and  Soviet  delegations 
developed  a  work  program  which  included  specific  items  and 
provided  that  either  side  could  introduce  additional  matters 
related  to  strategic  arms. 

The  Vienna  phase  of  SALT  began  with  a  systematic  discussion 
of  the  approaches  of  the  two  sides  to  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 
The  exchange  of  views  in  Helsinki  in  1969  had  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  presentation  by  both  sides  of  approaches  to 
an  agreement  limiting  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapon 
systems.  The  Vienna  phase  recessed  on  August  14,  1970. 

Phase  III  was  held  in  Helsinki  from  November  2  to  December 
18.  Both  sides  amplified  the  provisions  discussed  in  earlier  sessions 
and  introduced  new  ideas  into  the  discussions.  The  communique 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Helsinki  phase  by  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  delegations  reported: 

In  the  continuing  course  of  the  negotiations  a  wide  range  of  questions  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  limiting  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  armaments  was  considered.  The 
exchange  further  clarified  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  matters  discussed.  Both  delegations 
expressed  their  determination  to  pursue  the  negotiations  with  the  aim  of  limiting 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  armaments. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  negotiations  . .  .  will  be  resumed  on  March  15,  1971,  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 1  * 

ARMS  CONTROL  MEASURE  FOR  THE  SEABED 

7V  ’  rapid  advance  of  science  and  the  major  breakthroughs  in 
space  and  marine  technology  since  World  War  II  have  led  to  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  urgent  need  to  reach  agreement,  through 
arms  control  negotiations,  to  prohibit  weapons  from  areas  where 
they  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Reflecting  this  preventive  approach,  a  treaty  to  prohibit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  seabed  was  opened  for  signature 
in  Washington,  Moscow,  and  London  on  February  11,  1971.  The 
treaty  will  bar  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

Article  I  sets  forth  the  principal  obligation  of  the  treaty.  It 
prohibits  parties  from  emplacing  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor 
beyond  a  12-mile  coastal  “seabed  zone.”  Article  II  provides  that 


1  'Ante,  p  701 . 
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the  “seabed  zone”  is  to  be  measured  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone.  To  make  clear  that  none  of  the  treaty’s 
provisions  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicing  the 
position  of  any  party  regarding  law-of-the-sea  issues,  a  broad 
disclaimer  provision  to  this  effect  was  included  as  Article  IV. 

The  verific^on  procedures  are  set  forth  in  Article  III.  Parties 
may  undertake  verification  using  their  own  means,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  parties,  or  through  appropriate  international 
procedures  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Charter.  These  provisions  permit  parties  to 
assure  themselves  that  the  treaty’s  obligations  are  being  observed 
without  interfering  with  legitimate  seabed  activities.1 9 

The  treaty  was  commended  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  December  7,  1970  by  a  vote  of  104  to  2,  with  2 
abstentions.20  The  draft  of  the  treaty  had  been  the  subject  of 
intensive  negotiations  over  a  period  of  2  years. 

The  question  of  preventing  an  arms  race  on  the  seabed  was 
included  in  the  agenda  adopted  by  Lhe  Geneva  conference  during 
the  summer  of  1 968.  Committee  members  pointed  out  during  the 
preliminary  discussions  of  this  issue  in  1 969  that  there  was  a  clear 
need  for  timely  action  to  prevent  the  spread  of  armaments  to  this 
new  area  which  man  was  just  beginning  to  explore  and  develop 
and  which  was  of  growing  interest  to  the  international  commun¬ 
ity. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  presented  concrete 
proposals  to  the  CCD  in  the  form  of  draft  treaties  during  the 
spring  1969  session.21  These  drafts  differed  principally  in  the 
scope  of  their  prohibitions.  The  U.S.  draft  dealt  specifically  with 
the  danger  that  the  seabed  might  be  used  as  an  area  for  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States  believed  that 
by  prohibiting  such  deployment  its  draft  would  remove  the  major 
ihreat  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  seabed,  reduce  the  verification 
problem  to  manageable  proportions,  and  be  consistent  with  the 
security  interests  of  coastal  states.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  a  sweeping,  but  uuverifiable,  ban  on  all  military 
uses  of  the  seabed.  By  October  i  969  the  differences  had  been 
resolved,  and  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  tabled  a  joint 
Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subsoil  Thereof.22 

During  the  discussions  of  the  draft  which  followed,  CCD 
members  made  a  number  of  specific  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
text.  Many  favored  amendments  in  the  verification  provisions  of 
the  draft.  Responding  to  these  suggestions,  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 

1  '’Ante,  pp  676-680. 

1 “Ante ,  pp  680-681 . 

1 '  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969.  pp.  112-113,  21 1-213. 

"Ibid.,  473-475. 
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Co-Chairmen  put  forth  a  revised  joint  draft  on  October  30, 
1969. 2  3 

This  draft  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
in  the  autumn  of  1969.  The  discussions  in  the  First  Committee 
permitted  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  achieved  at  Geneva  in  the 
light  of  comments  by  many  countries  that  had  not  participated  in 
the  CCD  negotiations.  A  number  of  specific  proposals  for  further 
treaty  amendments  were  developed  at  that  time  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  U.N.  members,  and  the  draft  treaty  was  remanded  to 
the  CCD. 

During  the  1970  CCD  sessions,  the  joint  draft  was  twice  revised 
by  the  Co-Chairmen  to  incorporate  the  amendments  that  had  been 
developed  in  New  York  and  many  suggestions  put  forth  by  CCD 
members.24  Particular  care  was  taken  to  insure  that  the  verifica¬ 
tion  and  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  not  prejudice  the  position 
of  parties  on  complex,  unresolved  law-of-the-sea  issues. 

When  tabling  the  final  draft  of  the  treaty,  the  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive,  Ambassador  James  F.  Leonard,  Assistant  Director  of  ACDA 
for  International  Relations,  commended  the  thoughtful  and 
energetic  contributions  of  all  CCD  delegations  which  had  made  the 
treaty  both  more  effective  and  much  more  widely  acceptable.  In 
our  view,  he  stated,  the  final  draft  “fairly  protects,  and  substan¬ 
tially  advances,  the  interest  of  all  members  of  the  international 
community.”2* 

The  final  draft  of  the  treaty  won  broad  approval  at  the 
twenty-fifth  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  On  November 
2  in  his  disarmament  statement  to  the  First  Committee,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Charles  W.Yost,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
said  of  the  international  effort  behind  the  treaty: 

The  negotiation  of  this  treaty  seems  to  us  an  outstanding  example  of  how  an 
important  multilateral  instrument  can  be  developed  with  the  participation  and  the 
significant  help  of  many  countries,  f.  constitutes  an  example  that  we  hope  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  negotiation  of  other  multilateral  treaties  of  disarmament  and  arms 
limitation.* 

When  it  comes  into  effect,  after  ratification  by  at  least  22 
countries  (including  the  3  Depositary  Governments),  the  Seabed 
Treaty  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the  growing  framework  of 
multilateral  arms  control  agreements.  As  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  noted  when  he  addressed  the  CCD  in  February 
1970: 

The  elaboration  and  submission  io  the  General  Assembly  of  an  agreed  draft  Treaty  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  cf  Mass 
Destruction  on  the  Sea  bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subsoil  Thereof  would 
constitute  an  important  step  in  preventing  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  nuefeer  arms 
race  to  a  vast  area  of  our  planet.  Such  a  treaty  would  take  its  rightful  and  honoured 


7  3 Ibid.,  pp.  507-5. ,9. 

1 4  For  the  revised  draft  treaties,  see  ante,  pp.  185-188,475-479, 
1  'Ante.  p.  489. 

"Ante.  p.  551. 
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place  with  the  Antarctic  Treaty,1 7  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,1*  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco1* 
and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty30  in  reducing  the  areas  of  the  world  &nd  the 
surrounding  environment  which  are  subject  to  the  nuclear  threat.3 ' 

CHEMICAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  CONTROL 

On  November  25,  1969 ,  in  an  action  which  won  wide  acclaim  in 
the  international  community,  President  Nixon  renounced  the  use 
of  lethal  or  incapacitating  biological  agents  and  weapons  and  all 
other  methods  of  biological  warfare,  even  in  retaliation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  reaffirmed  the  oft-repeated  pledge  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  the  first  to  use  lethal  chemical 
weapons,  and  he  extended  that  no-first-use  pledge  to  incapacitat¬ 
ing  chemicals.32 

On  February  14,  1970,  the  President  announced  that  toxins 
would  be  included  in  the  total  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
biological  agents.33  According  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
toxins  are  chemicals,  they  produce  effects  commonly  described  as 
disease,  and  are  produced  by  facilities  similar  to  those  needed  for 
the  production  of  biological  agents. 

To  implement  this  policy  decision  further,  the  President,  on 
August  19,  1970, 34  resubmitted  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  192535 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  This  protocol  had  originally  been  drafted  a;.  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States  at  a  1925  conference  on  the  export 
of  arms  and  munitions.  Although  the  protocol  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  it  was  not  voted  upon  by  the  full  Senate 
and  was  sent  back  to  Committee  in  1926.  There  it  remained  until 
1947  when  it  was  returned  to  the  Executive  Branch  as  one  of  a 
group  of  treaties  on  which  action  had  not  been  taken  for  many 
years. 

Although  the  protocol  came  into  force  without  U.S.  adherence, 
the  United  States  has  always  supported  its  principles  and 
objectives.  There  are  now  over  90  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
including  all  of  the  NATO  countries,  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and 
Communist  China.  Japan  acceded  in  May  1970. 

Accompanying  the  President’s  transmittal  message  to  the  Senate 
was  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  which  pointed  out  that  39 
nations  (including  France  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  Kingdom) 
have  attached  certain  reservations  to  their  adherence  to  the  proto¬ 
col.  For  the  most  part,  these  reservations  made  clear  that  the 
protocol  will  be  considered  binding  only  with  respect  to  parties, 

17 Documents  on  Disarmament.  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

"Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

:  *  Ibid.,  pp.  69  ff. 

"Ibid..  1968.  pp.  46M65. 

J 'CCD/PV.450.P.  8. 

' 1  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  5Q2-593. 

1  *Antt,  pp.  5-6. 

14  Sec  ante,  pp  445-446. 

5  5 Documents  on  Disarmament,  196 9,  pp.  764-76< 
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and  only  if  those  other  parties  abide  by  its  provisions.  The 
Secretary’s  report  proposes  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  subject  to  the  following,  more  limited, 
reservation : 

That  the  said  Protocol  shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases  and  to  all 
analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices,  in  regard  to  an  enemy  ttate  if  such  state  or  any  of 
its  allies  fails  to  respect  the  prohibition  laid  down  in  the  Protocol.** 

The  Senate  has  referred  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  which  is  expected  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject  early  in  1971. 

In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  recent  debate  on 
the  question  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  has  centered  on 
the  issue  of  what  further  arms  control  steps  might  be  taken 
beyond  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The  approach  of  the  United  States 
to  these  discussions  has  been  based  on  the  decisions  announced  b; 
President  Nixon  in  his  November  25,  1969  statement.  The  Unitec 
States  has  vigorously  supported  the  draft  convention  for  the 
prohibition  of  production  and  stockpiling  of  biological  weapons 
formally  proposed  to  the  CCD  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  August 
1969.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  this  draft 
convention  was  amended  in  1970  to  extend  its  prohibition  to 
toxins.3  8 

We  believe  it  should  be  feasible  to  reach  early  agreement  on  » 
convention  prohibiting  biological  weapons-the  use  of  which  could 
have  massive,  unpredictable,  and  potentially  uncontrollable  conse¬ 
quences.  A  number  of  states,  however,  maintain  chemical  warfare 
programs  to  deter  the  use  against  them  of  this  type  of  weapon 
and  to  provide  a  retaliatory  capability  if  deterrence  fails.  Many  of 
these  states  would  be  reluctant  to  give  up  this  capability  without 
assurance  that  pc  sible  opponents  had  also  given  it  up. 

The  key  obstacle  to  progress  on  chemical  weapons  is  the 
difficulty  of  verifying  a  possible  agreement.  During  1970  the 
United  States  pressed  forward  the  study  of  this  problem  and 
submitted  a  number  of  working  papers  to  the  CCD  on  the 
verification  question.  Two  of  these  dealt  with  the  relationship 
between  the  production  of  chemical  agents  for  war  and  the 
production  of  chemicals  for  peaceful  purposes  by  commercial 
chemical  industries.3  9  Another  working  paper  covered  economic 
data  monitoring  as  a  possible  means  for  verifying  compliance  with 
a  ban  on  chemical  weapons.40  In  addressing  the  CCD,  Ambassador 
Leonard  also  cited  working  papers  that  have  been  submitted  by 
Canada,  Japan,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  other  members.  He  drew 

"Ante,  pp.  400-402. 

37 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969,  pp.  431  ff. 

3  *  See  ante,  pp.  272  273,  276-277,423-432. 

Ante,  pp  91-93,  323-326. 

"Ante,  pp.  455-459. 
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encouragement  from  the  fact  that  the  Committee  has  made  a 
beginning  toward  investigating  technical  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  progress  toward  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons  is  to  be 
made. 

Ambassador  Leonard  emphasized  that  the  United  Slates  does 
not  consider  the  prohibition  of  one  of  these  two  classes  of 
weapons  to  be  more  important  or  more  urgent  than  the  other. 
“But  one  class,”  he  said,  “presents  a  relatively  simple  disarmament 
problem;  the  other  presents  a  very  complex  task.  One  can  be  dealt 
with  quickly;  the  other  cannot.  That  simple  truth,  based  on  years 
of  history  and  the  unavoidable  facts  of  contemporary  life,  lies  at 
the  heart  of  our  attitude  towards  the  control  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.”4 1 

ACDA’s  research  program  on  problems  of  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  verification  is  examining  all  stages,  from  develop¬ 
ment  to  destruction,  of  the  chemical  and  biological  weapons  life 
cycle.  The  research  is  designed  to  identify  activities  associated 
with  the  development,  production,  transportation,  storage,  or 
destruction  of  chemical  or  biological  munitions  and  weapons  so  as 
to  determine  requirements  for  verification  of  compliance  witn 
limitations  on  these  weapons.  By  close  technical  observation  of 
the  U.S.  Army’s  destruction  program  for  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  verification  requirements  and  capabilities  for  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cycle  will  be  examined  during  the  coming  months. 

At  both  the  spring  and  summer  1970  sessions  of  the  CCD,  the 
Soviet  Union  favored  a  joint  prohibition  on  both  types  of  weapons 
in  a  single  treaty,  which  would  depend  on  national  self-policing  for 
verification.  A  draft  convention  calling  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteri¬ 
ological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons  had  been  submitted  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in 
1969  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist  members.42 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  1970  session  of  the  CCD, 
the  non-aligned  members  of  the  Committee  submitted  a  memoran¬ 
dum  setting  forth  their  views  on  the  question  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  expressing  the  hope  that  an  early  solution 
could  be  found  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  production, 
development,  and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons  and  their  effective 
elimination  from  the  arsenals  of  all  nations.4  3 

Discussion  of  these  issues  continued  at  the  twenty-fifth  session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1970.  in  general,  the 
NATO  countries  continued  to  support  the  approach  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convendon,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
continued  to  support  the  proposal  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  presented 
the  previous  year.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 


4 ‘Ante,  p  468. 

4  1  Documents  on  Disarmament.  ]9"\  pp.  S01-ZZ7. 
4  s  Ante.  pp.  453455. 
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requesting  the  Geneva  conference  to  give  further  urgent  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  subject  in  197  i  .4  4 

NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

President  Nixon  officially  declared  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty 45  in  force  in  a  ceremc  y  in  the  Department  of  State 
on  March  5,  1970.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  provided  that  it  should 
come  into  force  when  the  3  Depositary  Govemments-the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.-and  40  other 
nations  had  deposited  instruments  of  ratification.  The  United 
Kingdom  deposited  its  instrument  on  November  27,  1968.  The 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  many 
other  nations  participated  in  the  ceremony  on  March  5,  at  which 
the  total  number  of  depositaries  became  47,  thus  bringing  the 
treaty  into  force. 

On  that  occasion,  the  President  said,  “ . . .  I  only  hope  that 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  will  look 
back  one  day  and  see  that  this  was  the  first  milestone  on  road 
which  led  to  reducing  the  dangei  of  nuclear  war  and  on  a  road 
which  led  to  lasting  peace  among  nations.” 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  a 
step  toward  the  hoped-for  agreement  on  strategic  arms  limitations, 
the  President  referred  to  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  second 
phase  of  SALT  and  continued,  “The  next  milestone  we  trust  will 
be  the  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons.”4  6 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  and  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  over  a  period  of  4  years. 
It  was  signed  by  President  Johnson  and  the  representatives  of  55 
other  nations  on  July  1,  1968.  The  U.S.  Senate  gave  its  consent  to 
ratification  on  March  13,  1969,  and  President  Nixon  signed 
the  instrument  of  ratification  on  November  24  of  that  year.  The 
final  deposit  ceremony,  which  underlined  the  historic  nature  of 
the  cooperative  effort,  was  the  culminating  step  in  bringing  the 
treaty  into  force. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  implementing  the  treaty  is 
to  conclude  timely  and  effective  arrangements  for  safeguarding 
fissionable  nr, -denials  to  insure  that  they  are  not  diverted  from 
peaceful  mess  to  weapons  production.  Under  Article  JU  each 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  party  to  the  treaty  undertakes  to  accept 
safeguards  on  the  %$ionabie  materials  in  all  its  peaceful  nuclear 
activities.  These  safeguards  am  to  be  set  forth  in  agreements  to  be 
negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  1\EA  by 
nations  individually  or  in  concert  with  other  nations. 

Articie  ill.  stipulated  that  negotiations  for  the  agreements 

"AWf.  pi'  '1S3-6S5. 
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should  begin  in  180  days  from  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  moved  quickly  to 
establish  a  Safeguards  Committee  to  advise  the  board  on  the 
agreements  to  be  negotiated  and  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
safeguards  financing. 

The  Committee  began  its  work  on  June  12,  1970,  having  been 
provided  with  reports  of  several  groups  of  consultants  and  a 
detailed  memorandum  by  the  IAEA  Secretariat,  reflecting  many 
months  of  work,  together  with  comments  received  from  interested 
countries  which  suggested  provisions  that  an  NPT  safeguards 
agreement  should  contain. 

Membership  in  the  Safeguards  Committee  was  open  to  all  103 
members  of  the  IAEA.  Forty-seven  states  actually  participated, 
ircluding  nearly  all  states  represented  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  IAEA,  all  members  of  that  Agency  which  are  nuclear- 
weapon  states,  all  of  the  world’s  nuclear  industrial  states,  all 
members  of  EURATOM  except  Luxemburg  (which  has  no  atomic 
energy  program),  and  a  number  of  developing  countries.  The 
participants  were  not  limited  to  parties  to  the  NPT,  but  included 
some  states  which  were  only  signatories  thereto,  and  others  which 
were  nonsignatories. 

The  Deputy  General  Counsel  of  ACDA  was  a  member  of  Lie 
U.S.  delegation  and  spokesman  for  the  United  States  on  several  of 
the  legal  questions  that  arose.  Other  Agency  officers  participated 
in  international  panels  and  working  groups  whose  work  was  made 
available  to  the  Committee. 

At  the  close  of  its  first  session,  the  Committee  reported  on  the 
proposed  contents  of  Part  I  of  NPT  safeguards  agreements,  which 
set  forth  the  basic  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the  parties.  A 
section  relating  to  financing  the  costs  of  the  safeguards  was 
deferred  for  futher  consideration  beginning  on  January  26,  1971. 
Work  on  the  definitions  in  Part  I,  including  the  exact  scope  of 
“peaceful  nuclear  activities”  subject  to  safeguards,  was  also 
deferred  until  january. 

At  its  September  meeting,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA 
approved  the  initial  report  of  the  Safeguards  Committee  as  a  basis 
for  commencing  negotiations  with  parties  to  the  NPT. 

The  second  and  third  sessions  of  the  Committee,  held  from 
October  15  to  November  6  and  from  December  1  to  December  1 1, 
concentrated  on  discussion  of  Part  II  of  the  safeguards  agreements, 
designed  to  set  forth  detailed  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
examination  of  nuclear  facility  design  information,  records  arid 
reports,  special  provisions  with  respect  to  international  transfers  of 
nuciear  materials,  tire  designation  of  inspectors,  the  frequency  and 
intensity-  of  routine  inspections  of  various  classes  of  installations, 
and  the  access  to  be  accorded  to  inspectors.  It  is  expected  that  a 
second  report  covering  Part  11  will  be  made  to  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Considering  the  wide  disparity  of  interests  represented  in  the 
Safeguards  Committee  and  the  immense  complexity  of  the  task  of 
defining  safeguards  requirements  suitable  for  application  to  states 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  progress  to  date  in  reaching  a  broad 
consensus  on  this  subject  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction. 

In  the  interest  of  minimizing  the  intrusiveness  of  inspections, 
however,  as  well  as  minimizing  costs,  there  is  an  mgent  need  for 
improved  safeguards  instrumentation.  ACDA  research  on  the 
safeguards  problem  has  been  focussed  on  this  objective,  and  has 
made  some  highly  promising  contributions  to  it. 

The  selection  of  safeguards  research  projects  and  the  assign¬ 
ments  of  research  priorities  by  ACDA  have  been  based  on  a 
continuing  series  of  technical  discussions  with  Ine  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards  staff,  and  all  selected  projects  have  received  their  full 
support.  In  addition,  several  of  these  studies  have  also  involved  the 
participation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Control  Board  of  Canada;  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Reactor  Physics,  Karlsruhe,  Germany;  and 
the  EURATOM  Safeguards  Laboratories  at  Mol,  Belgium,  and 
Ispra,  Italy. 

All  ACDA  safeguards  research  projects  are  coordinated  with  the 
AEC  Office  of  Safeguards  and  Material  Management  (OSMM),  and 
the  ACDA  program  has  been  discussed  with  and  commended  by 
the  AEC  Advisory  Committee  on  Nuclear  Materials  Safeguards. 
The  complementary  ACDA  and  AEC  programs  are  expected  to 
yield  results  which  will  have  applications  for  both  international 
and  domestic  purposes.  In  addition,  several  of  the  ACDA 
safeguards  projects  should  be  useful  in  the  verification  of  arms 
control  agreements  involving  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons.  The  ACDA  safeguards  program  is  divided  into  four 
categories: 

1 .  The  development  of  portable  instrumentation  for  the  field 
assay  of  uranium  and  plutonium. 

Plutonium  is  a  by-product  of  the  fission  process  which  takes 
place  in  most  nuclear  reactors,  and  it  can  be  used  as  the  key 
element  in  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  detection  of  a 
clandestine  diversion  of  plutonium  to  weapons  purposes,  there¬ 
fore,  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  a  safeguards  system  is  needed. 

Beginning  in  1967,  ACDA  developed  under  a  contract  with  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  an  instrument  for  the  detection  of 
plutonium,  based  on  the  simultaneous  emission  of  at  least  two 
neutrons  during  the  spontaneous  fission  of  the  element  Pu  240. 
This  technique  is  called  coincidence  neutron  counting.  The 
original  neutron  coincidence  circuits  have  undergone  continuous 
improvements  and  a  second  generation  portable  coincidence 
neutron  counter,  assembled  unde '  ACDA  contract,  was  loaned  to 
the  IAEA  in  August  of  1970.  A  completely  portable  combined 
neutron  coincidence  counter-multi-channel  analyzer  will  shortly 
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be  loaned  to  the  IAEA  for  test  and  evaluation.  This  new  technique 
has  found  several  important  applications  by  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  by  the  United  Kingdom  for  its  domestic 
safeguards  program. 

2.  The  development  of  tamper-resistant,  unattended  safeguards 
instrumentation  to  mor  :tor  the  flow  of  nuclear  materials  in 
reactors  and  other  nuclear  facilities  and  to  monitor  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

ACDA  has  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  design,  build,  install,  and  test  on  the  Nuclear  Power 
Demonstration  Reactor  (NPD)  at  Rolphton,  Canada,  an  un¬ 
attended  tamper-resistant  instrumentation  system.  The  NPD  Reac¬ 
tor  is  an  on-power  refueled  reactor  and  presents  a  number  of 
challenging  safeguards  problems.  The  program  has  been  jointly 
funded  by  ACDA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Control  Board  of 
Canada  (AEC8).  It  is  directed  by  a  Joint  Working  Group  with 
members  drawn  from  the  Sandia  Corporation,  the  prime  contrac¬ 
tor;  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Limited;  and  the  U.S.  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  as 
well  as  ACDA,  and  AECB.  The  IAEA  participates  as  an  observer. 

3.  The  development  of  unique  seals  and  identification  devices 
for  use  by  IAEA  inspectors  in  the  field. 

As  the  IAEA  has  expanded  the  use  of  sealing  devices,  it  has 
found  that  none  of  the  seals  commercially  available  fully  meets  its 
special  requirements.  Not  Only  should  a  safeguards  seal  be  veiy 
secure  because  of  the  great  strategic  and  monetary  value  of  the 
uranium  and  plutonium  involved  but  also  it  should  be  possible  to 
check  repeatedly  the  integrity  of  the  sealing  device  after  installa¬ 
tion  without  damaging  the  seal.  These  requirements  have  been  met 
by  the  use  of  a  glass  fiber  bundle  for  the  safing  wire  and  stressed 
glass  for  the  one-time-use  clasp.  The  Corning  Glass  Works  was 
requested  by  ACDA  to  develop  this  sealing  system,  and  work 
under  the  contract  is  now  underway. 

A  member  of  ACDA’s  Science  and  Technology  Bureau  delivered 
a  paper  on  this  project  in  July  1970  at  the  Symposium  on  Progress 
in  Safeguards  Techniques,  organized  by  the  IAEA  and  held  in 
Karlsruhe,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

4.  The  development  of  advanced  minimally  intrusive  safeguards 
techniques  for  independent  verification  by  the  IAEA  of  the 
records  and  reports  of  reactor  operators,  chemical  reprocessing 
plants  and  other  nuclear  facilities  using  industry-generated  isotopic 
data. 

A  potential  safeguards  technique  which  is  minimally  intrusive 
and  yet  offers  a  variety  of  independent  methods  of  verification  is 
based  on  the  diagnostic  information  that  is  contained  in  the 
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isotopic  composition  of  the  uranium  and  plutonium  that  is  under 
safeguards.  This  collection  of  isotopic  safeguards  techniques  is 
called  MIST  (Minor  Isotope  Safeguards  Techniques) .The  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  suggest  that  these  techniques  provide  useful  indepen¬ 
dent  information  on  the  operation  of  reactors  and  chemical 
reprocessing  plants.  Efforts  are  now  underway  to  extend  these 
techniques  to  some  of  the  safeguards  problems  encountered  in  fuel 
fabrication  facilities  and  to  safeguarding  isotope  separation  facili¬ 
ties  in  as  unintrusive  a  way  as  possible. 

TRANSFERS  OF  CONVENTIONAL  ARMS 

The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  meeting  the  dangers  posed  by  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  At  the  san  e  time,  the  United  States  has  been 
conscious  of  the  need  to  explore  the  possibility  of  limitations  on 
the  international  traffic  in  conventional  weapons.  These  arms 
transfers  are  valued  at  billions  of  dollars  annually.  At  least  half  of 
these  exports  go  to  the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  As  events  in 
the  Middle  East  attest,  the  transfer  of  conventional  arms, 
particularly  of  an  advanced  type,  may  exacerbate  regional  arms 
races  and  can  contribute  to  the  outbreak  or  escalation  of  conflicts 
which  threaten  to  involve  the  great  powers.  Furthermore,  the 
procurement  of  arms  by  developing  countries  may  represent  a 
diversion  of  resources  badly  needed  for  social  and  economic 
development. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  worldwide  traffic  in 
conventional  arms.  During  the  past  year  ACDA  staff  working  in 
this  area  of  arms  control  was  increased,  and  responsibility  was 
centralized  hi  an  Anns  Transfer  Division  in  ACDA’s  Bureau  of 
Economic  Affairs.  The  Agency’s  activities  in  this  field  fall  into  two 
broad  categories.  First,  ACDA  seeks  to  insure  that  arms  control 
considerations  are  fully  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  U.S.  arms  supply  policy;  and  secondly,  the 
Agency  is  attempting  to  develop  possible  international  arrange¬ 
ments  to  control  the  arms  flow. 

The  Agency’s  participation  in  the  U.S.  arms-transfer  decision- 
making  process  encompasses  transfers  which  take  place  on  a  grant, 
credit,  or  cash  sale  basis.  Such  transfers  are  made  within  the 
framework  of  U.S.  security  and  foreign  polic>  objectives.  The 
Agency’s  viewpoint  toward  a  particular  transfer  is  based  on  an 
assessment  of  tiie  degree  to  which  it  may  (11  stimulate  a  regional 
arms  race,  (2)  contribute  to  the  outbreak  or  intensification  of 
hostilities,  or  (3)  constitute  an  unnecessary  diversion  by  the 
recipient  country  of  resources  needed  for  economic  and  serial 
development. 

ACDA  i3  a  participant  in  a  variety  of  interagency  forums  dealing 
with  U.S.  arms  transfer  policy  formulation  These  include  the 
weekly  meeting  of  politico-military  officers  from  the  State 
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Department’s  regional  bureaus  and  consultations  on  implementing 
the  restrictions  on  arms  transfers  included  in  foreign  assistance 
legislation.  ACDA’s  participation  in  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  its  subordinate  bodies,  i.e.,  the  Under  Secretaries  Committee, 
tne  interdepartmental  groups,  and  ad  hoc  working  committees, 
affords  the  agency  an  opportunity  to  set  forth  arms  control 
concerns  in  the  policy  decision  process  involved  in  arms  sales  and 
military  assistance. 

ACDA’s  participation  thus  insures  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
the  factors  involved  in  U.S.  arms  transfer  decisions.  But  the 
Agency  believes  that  international  arrangements,  if  they  can  be 
worked  out,  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of  restraining  the 
arms  traffic.  The  Agency  accordingly  seeks  to  promote  new  ideas  for 
international  arrangements  for  con  side  ration  within  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  possible  international  negotiation.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  possible  arms  supplies  agreements,  regional 
arms  limitation  and  arms  registration  and  publication  proposals. 

Limitation  on  arms  deliveries  by  supplier  states  have  so  far  been 
unilateral  in  nature,  although  in  some  cases  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  U.N.  resolution.  The  United  States  has  sought  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  curtail  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East 
prior  to  and  since  the  1967  hostilities.  However,  these  efforts  have 
thus  far  been  to  no  avail.  Following  the  outbreak  of  fighting 
between  India  and  Pakistan  in  1965,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  declared  immediate  embargoes  on  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  belligerents.  These  embargoes  probably  helped 
influence  the  two  countries  to  accept  a  truce.  The  United  States 
also  embargoed  arms  shipments  to  belligerents  in  the  Nigerian  civil 
war  and  the  recent  Honduras-El  Salvador  conflict. 

President  Nixon  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for  agreements 
among  supplier  states  when  he  listed  Limiting  the  Flow  of 
Weapons  to  Regions  in  Conflict  as  second  only  to  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  in  “Issues  for  the  Future”  in  his  February  18  report  to 
the  Congress  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970’s- A  New 
Strategy  for  Peace.  In  this  major  presentation  of  new  approaches 
to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  coming  decade,  the 
President  said : 

When  peace  is  in  everyone’s  interest,  we  must  find  a  way  to  control  conflict 
everywhere.  We  must  not  be  drawn  into  conflicts  by  local  rivalries.  The  great  powers 
should  try  to  damp  down  rather  than  fan  local  passions  by  showing  restraint  in  their  sale 
of  arms  to  regions  in  conflict.  We  stand  ready  to  discuss  practical  arrangements  to  this 
end  .4  ’ 

There  are  conceivable  situations  in  which  the  objectives  of  all 
major  suppliers  would  be  served  by  restraint,  and  the  Agency  is 
analyzing  current  arms  exports  to  determine  the  potential  for 
mutually  agreed  restraints. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  responsibility  to  work  toward 
conventional  arms  control  measures  must  be  assumed  both  by 
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arms  suppliers  and  by  arms  recipients.  Therefore,  ACDA  is  also 
devoting  increased  attention  to  possible  regional  arms  control 
arrangements.  Under  such  arrangements  the  countries  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  region  or  subregion  might  agree  to  place  quantitative  or 
qualitative  limitations  on  their  acquisitions.  In  February  1970,  in 
addressing  the  CCD,  the  Director  of  ACDA  emphasized  the 
importance  of  such  arrangements: 

It  is  my  government’s  position  to  encourage  arrangements  for  regional  arms 
limitations  or  other  steps  that  could  reduce  competition  among  nations  for  costly 
weapons  often  sought  for  illusory  prestige.  The  United  States  remains  ready  to  work 
with  countries  interested  in  pursuing  this  path  to  arms  limitation  and  would  he  iwauy  as 
an  arms  supplier  to  cooperate  in  the  implementation  of  agreements  reached  among  the 
parties  concerned.4* 

MUTUAL  AND  BALANCED  FORCE  REDUCTIONS 

Meeting  in  Rome  in  May  1970,  the  Ministers  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  again  issued  a  call  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  for 
exploratory  talks  on  the  possibility  of  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  in  Central  Europe  (MBFR).  The  Ministers  requested  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Italy  to  transmit  the  special  declaration  on 
MBFR  resulting  from  the  May  meeting  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  all  other  interested  governments.  They  further  agreed 
that  the  NATO  governments  would  seek  the  reactions  of  other 
governments  to  “initiation  of  the  comprehensive  program  of 
exploration  and  negotiation,”  which  they  envisaged  as  a  logical 
step  toward  the  goal  of  European  security  and  cooperation.49 

The  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  emphasized  their 
interest  in  arms  control  measures  which  could  lead  to  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  military  confrontation  in  Europe  in  the  “Harmel 
Report”  issued  at  the  Ministerial  meeting  in  December  1967.50  In 
the  intervening  years,  the  NATO  nations  have  conducted  intensive 
studies  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.  These  studies 
have  produced  detailed  guidelines  and  several  hypothetical  models 
that  illustrate  the  kinds  of  problems  which  would  arise  in  a 
consideration  of  balanced  East-West  force  reductions.  In  support 
of  these  studies,  ACDA  has  conducted  and  is  continuing  a  series  of 
research  projects  dealing  with  the  impact  of  limitation  or 
reduction  of  both  conventional  forces  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  and  with  the  verification  of  possible  agreements. 

The  NATO  Senior  Political  Committee  and  experts  from  NATO 
capitals  prepared  a  report  for  Ministers  in  1969  based  on  these 
studies.  The  report  clarified  some  of  the  complex  issues  involved 
to  the  point  that  ine  NATO  Ministers  announced  at  the  December 
1969  meeting  that  the  research  had  progressed  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  basic  criteria  for  reductions.5 1 


**An:e,  pp  12-13. 

**Ante,  pp.  225-230. 

5  “See  Documents  o:i  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  679-681. 
5 1  Ibid..  1969,  pp.  623-628. 
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Following  the  Rome  Ministerial  meeting,  and  for  the  First  time, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  responded  publicly  to  the  NATO  initiative.  The 
response  took  place  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  met  in  Budapest  in  June  1970.  This  meeting  produced  a 
communique  calling  for  intensification  of  preparations  for  an 
all-European  conference  which  would  explicitly  include  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  recommended  the  “establishment  by 
the  all-European  conference  of  an  organ  to  deal  with  questions  of 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe.”  The  Warsaw  Pact  Foreign 
Ministers  proclaimed  their  belief  that  “the  interest  of  reducing 
tensions  and  bringing  about  security  in  Europe  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  discussion  of  the  question  concerning  the  reduction  of 
foreign  armed  forces  on  the  territories  of  European  Stales.”  They 
suggested  that  such  discussion  take  place  in  the  organ  to  be 
established  by  the  Conference  on  European  Security  “or  in  any 
other  manner  acceptable  to  interested  States.”5  2 

The  NATO  nations  were  also  considering  NATO  strategy  and 
force  structure  for  the  coming  decade.  A  major  study,  designated 
“Alliance  Defense,  1970”  (AD-70),  was  undertaken  and  it 
concluded  that  “the  position  of  the  Alliance  and  its  member 
countries  during  this  period  of  exploration  and  negotiation,  with 
special  reference  to  the  European  security  and  mutual  force 
reductions,  would  be  weakened  if  NATO  were  to  reduce  its  force 
unilaterally,”  and  that  “NATO  member  states  must,  therefore, 
maintain  a  sufficient  level  of  conventional  and  nuclear  strength  for 
defense  as  well  as  for  deterrence,  thus  furnishing  a  sound  basis 
from  which  to  negotiate  and  underlining  that  negotiation  is  the 
only  sensible  road  open.”5  3 

During  his  tour  of  European  countries  in  late  September  and 
early  October,  President  Nixon  reaffirmed  U.S.  responsibilities  to 
NATO  and  declared  .  . .  “the  United  States  will,  under  no  circum¬ 
stances,  reduce,  unilaterally,  its  commitment  to  NATO.  Any 
reduction  in  NATO  forces,  if  it  occurs,  will  only  take  place  on  a 
multilateral  basis,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  those  who  are  lined  up 
against  the  NATO  forces  might  do.  In  other  words,  it  would  have 
to  be  on  a  mutual  basis.”54 

The  December  Ministerial  meeting  was  held  in  Brussels.  In  his 
message  to  the  opening  session,  President  Nixon  reaffirmed  that 
the  United  States  will  not  reduce  its  forces  in  Europe  unlees  there 
is  reciprocal  action  from  the  Warsaw  Pact.5  5 

The  communique  issued  by  the  NATO  ministers  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  December  meeting  set  forth  their  views  of  the 
international  situation  as  it  had  developed  since  their  previous 
meeting  in  Rome  in  the  following  terms: 

Ministers  noted  that  the  initiatives  wh  h  had  been  taken  by  allied  governments  had 
already  achieved  certain  results  which  constituted  some  progress  in  important  fields  of 

*  'Ante,  pp.  244-245 

*  *  Ante ,  p.  6?4. 

*  'Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov.  2,  1970,  p.  579. 

* 5  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Dec.  7,  1970,  pp.  1620-1621. 
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Easi-West  relations.  Nevertheless  their  hope  had  been  that  more  substantial  progress 
would  have  been  recorded  in  bilateral  exploratory  contacts  and  in  the  on-going 
negotiations,  so  that  active  consideration  could  have  been  given  to  the  institution  of 
broad  multilateral  contacts  which  would  deal  with  substantial  problems  of  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe.  They  affirmed  the  readiness  of  their  governments,  as  soon  as  the 
talks  on  Berlin  have  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  in  so  far  as  the  other  on-going 
talks  are  proceeding  favorably  to  enter  into  multilateral  contacts  with  all  interested 
governments  to  explore  when  it  would  be  possible  to  convene  a  conference,  or  a  series  of 
conferences,  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

Ministers  noted  that  alliance  studies  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  question  have  further  progressed  since  the  Rome  meeting  and  instructed 
the  council  in  permanent  session  to  pursue  studies  in  this  field. 

Ministers  representing  countries  participating  in  NATO’s  integrated  defense  program 
re-emphasised  the  importance  they  attach  to  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  as  a 
means  of  reducing  tensions  and  lessening  the  military  confrontation  in  Europe  and 
recalled  the  declarations  on  this  question  issued  in  Reykjavik  in  1968**  and  at  Rome 
earlier  this  year.57  They  noted  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  not  directly 
responded  to  these  declarations  but  have  mentioned  the  possibility  oi  a  discussion  at 
some  future  time  of  the  question  of  reducing  foreign  armed  forces  on  the  territory  of 
European  states.5* 

IMPACT  OF  REDUCED  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 
ON  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

The  economics  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  is  referred  to 
prominently  in  the  statement  of  purpose  of  rite  act  establishing 
ACDA.  That  section  of  the  act  specifies  that  the  Agency  must  be 
in  a  position  to  assess  the  effect  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
“upon  our  foreign  policies,  our  national  security  policies,  and  our 
economy.”  The  act  authoiizes  research  on  defense  expenditures, 
and  on  the  economic  impact  of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
including  the  problems  of  readjustment  and  the  reallocation  of 
national  resources.59 

Bilat°ral  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms,  the  reduction  of  military  activity  in  Indochina,  and 
the  dialogue  between  the  NATO  Nations  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  for  Central  Europe  have 
heightened  interest  in  the  problems  and  opportunities  in  economic 
adjustments  to  reductions  in  defense  spending. 

While  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  does  not  confer 
on  the  Agency  operational  authority  in  the  economic  conversion 
area,  the  Agency’s  research  on  this  subject  can  be  of  value  to  those 
having  operational  responsibilities.  To  this  end,  ACDA  makes  this 
research  available  to  the  interested  agencies  of  the  government  and 
to  the  general  public  for  use  in  conversion  work,  since  the 
economic  impact  may  be  the  same  whether  defense  reductions 
re su  1 1  from  arms  control  or  other  causes. 

The  experience  of  World  War  I  has  suggested  to  many  that  the 
apparent  correlation  between  rising  defense  spending  and  falling 

s  *  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  447  If. 

5  7 Ante,  pp.  225-230 

s,Ame,  pp  244-245 

’  *  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  483,  486. 
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unemployment  rates  represented  a  cause  and  effect  relationship. 
The  corollary  belief  that  sharp  reductions  in  defense  spending 
would  lead  to  furious  depression  seems  to  be  less  widely  held  than 
it  used  to  be,  but  it  still  recurs.  Most  economists,  however, 
maintain  that  increased  government  spending  for  civilian  purposes 
or  increased  private-sector  spending  would  be  just  as  effective  as 
military  spending  in  reducing  unemployment.  This  general  conclu¬ 
sion  has  been  supported  by  a  number  of  important  studies  on  the 
subject,  both  national  and  international. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  sponsored  a 
major  research  project  to  obtain  a  factual  and  impartial  analysis  of 
the  implications  of  reduced  defense  expenditures.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  a  full  assessment  of  the  effects  of  possible  arms 
control  measures.  Under  a  contract  with  the  University  of 
Colorado,  the  study  undertook  “a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
problems  of  adjustment  of  the  American  economy  to  reductions 
in  defense  spending  with  a  view  to  developing  an  organized 
framework  for  planning  for  such  problems.” 

Conducted  over  a  period  of  2  years  by  a  team  of  prominent 
economists  and  other  social  scientists  from  1  i  different  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  the  study  projects  the  impact  of  various 
assumed  levels  of  military  spending  on  national,  regional,  state, 
and  local  levels,  as  well  as  their  impact  on  industries  and 
individuals.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  three  different 
levels  of  military  expenditures  on  each  of  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  on  219  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  findings  include  the  following: 

-A  strong  affirmation  that  the  U.S.  prosperity  is  not  dependent 
on  military  spending. 

-Military  spending  is  not  unique.  The  same  effects  can  be 
generated  by  alternative  government  spending  programs  or  by 
private  spending. 

-in  the  process  of  moving  from  higher  to  lower  levels  of 
defence  expenditures,  there  would  be  transitional  difficulties  for 
some  individuals,  communities,  and  industries  and  a  temporary 
increment  to  the  unemployment  rate.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
problem  could  be  eased  by  advance  planning  and  remedial  action 
by  ! ocal,  state,  and  national  agencies 

In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  study,  the  Agency  began  in 
late  1970  a  review  of  the  more  ihan  two  dozen  economic  impact 
research  studies  done  since  ACDA  was  established  in  1961.  These 
studies  have  dealt  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  subjects  bearing  on 
the  effects  of  reduced  defense  expenditures  on  the  U.S.  economy, 
on  specific  industries,  on  localities,  and  on  ’workers..  The  review 
consists  of  an  examination  of  the  conclusions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  studies  to  extract  those  still  relevant  and  pertinent. 
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AGENCY  OPERATIONS 

Organization 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  assigns  to  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  the  primary  responsibility 
within  the  U.S.  Government  for  searching  out  ways  to  enhance 
national  security  through  arms  control.  The  act  provides  that  the 
Agency  “must  have  such  a  position  within  the  Government  that  it 
can  provide  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  other  officials  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  Congress  with  recommendations 
concerning  United  States  arms  control  and  disarmament  policy, 
and  can  assess  the  effect  of  these  recommendations  upon  our 
foreign  policies,  our  national  security  policies,  and  our  econ¬ 
omy.”60 

The  Director  of  ACDA  participates  in  all  meetings  of  the 
National  Security  Council  at  which  matters  within  the  scope  of 
the  mission  of  the  Agency  are  considered. 

To  carry  out  its  functions  and  responsibilities,  ACDA  has  an 
organizational  structure  which,  in  addition  to  the  offices  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director,  includes  four  bureaus,  each  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Director.  These  are  the  International  Relations 
Bureau,  the  Science  and  Technology  Bureau,  Weapons  Evaluation 
and  Control  Bureau,  and  Economics  Bureau.  Supporting  the 
Director,  Deputy  Director,  and  the  four  bureaus  are  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel,  the  Public  Affairs  Adviser,  and  the  Executive 
Director.  The  ACDA  staff  is  comparatively  small -slightly  more 
than  200-and  is  drawn  from  a  variety  of  disciplines-political, 
military,  scientific,  legal,  and  economic. 

The  work  of  the  Agency  falls  primarily  into  four  categories: 
formulation  and  coordination  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy,  preparation  for  and  management  of  international  negotia¬ 
tions  on  arms  control  measures,  research  into  problems  related  to 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  and  preparation  for  and  conduct  of 
arms  control  inspections. 

Formulation  and  Coordination  of  Arms  Control  Policy 

Ev-.  ry  major  new  proposal  which  the  United  States  makes  in  inter¬ 
national  negotiations  must  first  receive  the  President’s  approval. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  first  acts  upon  taking  office  was  to 
direct  that  the  National  Security  Council  (originally  constituted  in 
1947)  be  the  principal  forum  for  consideration  of  policy  issues 
requiring  Presidential  determination.  The  nature  of  the  issues 
considered  by  the  Council,  in  its  revitalized  role,  range  from 
current  crises  and  immediate  operational  problems  to  middle-  and 
long-range  planning.  The  Director  of  ACDA  makes  policy  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  both  directly  and  through  his 
participation  in  relevant  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  Director's  role  in  NSC  deliberations  is  n  keeping 
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*  underlying  principle  contained  in  the  Agency’s  enactment 
t  “Arms  control  and  disarmament  policy,  being  an 
t  aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be  consistent  with 
national  security  policy  as  a  whole.”6 1 

Representatives  of  the  Agency  participate,  when  arms  control 
and  disarmament  or  related  matters  are  being  considered,  in  the 
Under-Secretaries  Committee,  the  National  Security  Council 
Senior  Review  Group,  the  Defense  Program  Review  Committee, 
and  the  various  interdepartmental,  regional,  and  functional  groups 
established  under  the  National  Security  Council  to  study  specific 
national  policy  problems  and  to  plan  and  carry  out  programs. 

ACDA  staff  members  maintain  day-to-day  contact  with  person¬ 
nel  of  concerned  departments  and  agencies  in  the  development  of 
ideas,  the  preparation  of  position  papers,  and  the  dispatch  of 
policy  guidance  to  the  negotiators  at  ihe  conference  table. 

Preparation  for  and  Conduct  of  International  Negotiations 

In  addition  to  being  the  principal  adviser  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  ACDA’s 
Director  is  also  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  in  the  field  of  arms 
control.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  These  bilateral  discussions  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  held  during 
1970  in  Vienna  (April  16  to  August  14)  and  in  Helsinki 
(November  2  to  December  1 8).  An  arrangement  to  alternate  the 
site  between  Helsinki  and  Vienna  was  agreed  to  in  1969.  In 
addition  to  the  Director,  the  U.S.  delegation  is  made  up  of  five 
principals  and  a  staff  of  advisers.  A  Backstopping  Committee  in 
Washington.,  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  ACDA,  provided 
day-to-day  support  to  the  delegation  in  Vienna  and  Helsinki. 

ACDA’s  Assistant  Director  for  International  Relations  led  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma¬ 
ment  (CCD)  in  Geneva.  Other  start  members  of  ACDA  were 
assigned  to  the  delegation  as  advisers. 

The  Committee,  which  meets  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva,  will  enter  its  tenth  year  on  February  23,  1971.  It  was 
established  under  a  joint  U.S.  U.S.S.R.  agreement,6*  and  its 
establishment  was  welcomed  by  a  resolution  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.63  While  it  is  net  a  U.N.  body.  ;t  reports  to  the  Genera! 
Assembly  and  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  is  serviced  by  the 
U.N.  Secretariat.  Its  26-nation  membership  is  made  up  of  6  NATO 
countries -  Canada.  France,  Italy,  the  Netheriands,the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  (France  has  never  taken  her  seat 
at  the  conference  tabic)  and  Japan,  6  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  - 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. -and  Mongolia:  and  1 2  other  natrons -  Argentina,  Brazil, 

"{but.,  p.  4  82. 
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Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia. 

During  1970  the  CCD  negotiated  a  treaty  banning  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  from  the  seabed64  and  pursued  efforts  to 
negotiate  international  control  over  chemical  and  biological 
methods  of  warfare.  In  addition,  other  arms  control  topics  on  the 
agenda  included  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear-weapoiis  tests 
and  limitations  on  conventional  arms.  The  Committee  met  in  two 
sessions  in  1970,  from  February  17  to  April  30  and  from  June  16 
to  September  3. 

The  Assistant  Director  for  International  Relations  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  which  met  from  September  15  to 
December  17.  In  addition  approving  the  treaty  banning 
weapons  of  muss  destruction  from  the  seabed,65  which  had  been 
submitted  by  the  CCD,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  number 
of  resolutions  relating  to  arms  control. 

Planning,  Coordination  and  Conduct  of  Research 

The  act  establishing  ACDA  authorizes  and  requires  the  Director 
“to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  concerning  disarmament.’’66  In  carrying  out  this 
requirement,  the  Agency  has  contracted  with  universities,  research 
institutions,  industries,  and  other  governmental  agencies  to  obtain 
technical  competence  and  expertise  not  available  within  the 
Agency.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  carried  on  a  significant  amount 
of  in-house  research. 

A  substantial  basic  fund  of  knowledge  has  now  been  acquired.  It 
has  been  the  Agency’s  aim  during  1970,  therefore,  to  conduct 
research  which  would  keep  the  data  current  and  which  would  be 
directly  applicable  to  the  Agency’s  operational,  policy,  and 
negotiating  responsibilities.  Since  billions  of  dollars  annually  are 
going  into  further  development  of  weapons  technology,  continu¬ 
ing  research  is  needed  to  relate  this  changing  technology  to  arms 
control  heory  and  practice. 

ACDA  is  responsible  for  interagency  coordination  to  prevent 
undesiraole  duplication,  to  keep  abreast  of  relevant  research  of 
other  agencies,  and  to  provide  an  impetus  to  other  agencies  to 
include  arms  control  considerations  within  their  lesearch  efforts 
when  appropriate.  In  addition  to  drawing  on  research  of  other 
government  agencies.  ACDA  utilizes  consultants  whenever  practi¬ 
cable  in  lieu  of  external  contractual  arrangements  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  necessary  competence  and  expertise  and  of  tapping  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  academic  and  scientific  communities. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  identifying  and  formulating  arms 
control  research  requirements,  for  coordination  within  ACDA  and 

x<Arue.  pp.  475-479., 
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with  other  agencies,  and  for  monitoring  approved  projects  rests 
with  the  Agency’s  Assistant  Directors. 

A  Research  Policy  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Director  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  Director),  and  including 
the  Deputy  Director,  the  Assistant  Directors,  the  Genera!  Counsel, 
the  Executive  Director  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
provides  overall  guidance  for  the  Agency’s  research  program.  This 
committee  reviews  the  adequacy  of  ACDA  research  policies, 
procedures,  and  programs  in  the  light  of  U.S.  national  security 
policies  and  goals. 

Preparation  for  and  Conduct  of  Arms  Control  Inspections 

The  Agency  is  authorized  to  make  plans  and  preparations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  inspection  and  control  systems 
which  may  become  part  of  the  U.S.  arms  control  activities.  Two 
arms  control  treaties  now  contain  provisions  for  on-site  inspec- 
tion-the  Outer  Space  Treaty67  and  the  Antarctic  Treaty.68  While 
the  former  has  yet  to  be  exercised,  on-site  inspections  of  reseat  ch 
stations  and  facilities  in  Antarctica  have  ben:  a  rautme  part  of 
U.S.  Antarctic  policy.  The  Agency  organized  end  carried  out  these 
inspections  in  1964  and  I967.’g 

At  the  request  of  the  Antarctic  Policy  Group  in  ly  1970.  the 
Agency  begun  planning  for  a  1971  Antarctic  inspection.  Plans  have 
been  completed,  and  a  team  of  American  observers  will  carry  out 
inspections  of  coastal  stations  during  February  and  March  of 
1971. 

Public  Information 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  gives  the  Agency 
responsibility  lor  “the  dissemination  and  coordination  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  arms  control  and  disarmament 

Daily  iiaison  witn  the  press  is  maintained  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  by  responding  to  queries  and  visits  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  doinesti.'  and  foreign  press  media.  The  office  also 
prepares  press  guid,  '  as  required  for  use  by  the  Whit?  House, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Director  of  ACDA.  In  addition,  it 
regularly  provides  guidance  to  the  Department  of  State  spokesman 
for  use  at  noon  briefings. 

Either  the  Public  Affairs  Adviser  or  a  senior  member  of  his  staff 
is  2  member  of  the  U.S.  delegations  to  major  international  aims 
control  and  disarmament  conferences.  During  1970  the  office 
provided  delegation  spokesmen  at  the  Geneva  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  and  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly;  and  the  Public  Affairs 
Adviser  served  as  U.S.  delegation  spokesman  for  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  held  in  Vienna  and  Helsinki. 

‘ri/.it 196  7,  pp.  38-43. 

**P.n  d.,  !  945- 1 959.  ■*  cl.  II,  pp.  I  $50-1556. 

' *  Set*  ibid  .  190-4.  pp.  195-203 ,*»>/..  196  7,  pp.  283-290. 

7 a  Ibid.,  1961 .  p.  483 
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The  Agency,  upon  request,  arranges  for  its  officers  to  address 
schools,  organizations,  and  public  meetings.  It  requests  that  travel 
costs  be  defrayed  by  the  host  organization,  although  cooperative 
arrangements  can  sometimes  be  worked  out  with  other  groups  in 
the  same  area.  The  Agency  regards  speaking  engagements  as  an 
opportunity  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach;  ACDA  officers  report 
back  to  their  colleagues  on  interesting  ideas  and  suggestions 
developed  in  the  course  of  question  periods  and  discussions. 

ACDA  publications  circulated  during  1970  included  the  9th 
Annual  Report  which  surveys  the  Agency’s  activities  and  sum¬ 
marizes  disarmament  developments  for  the  previous  calendar 
year7 1 ;  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1969  (one  of  a  series  which 
annually  reprints  significant  statements,  proposals,  and  documents 
of  U.S.  and  foreign  origin),  World  Military  Expenditures ,  a 
statistical  summary;  the  Quarterly  Bibliography,  produced  under 
contract  for  ACDA  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  summarizes 
recent  articles  and  books;  and  Arms  Control  and  National 
Security,  a  “primer”  on  contemporary  disarmament  concepts  and 
issues.  These  items  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Agency, 
although  supplies  are  limited.  They  are  sold  by  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  All  pamphlets  and  unclassified 
research  reports  aie  available  *o  readers  at  the  116  depository 
libraries  listed  in  Appendix  V  of  this  report.72  These  publications 
and  unclassified  research  reports  are  increasingly  finding  use  in 
coliege  classroom ;  and  study  programs. 

The  emergence  cf  arms  control  as  a  major  factor  on  the 
diplomatic  scene  is  also  reflected  in  college  and  university 
curricula.  An  ACDA  questionnaire,  sent  to  about  2,400  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning,  produced  information  on  courses  dealing 
with  arms  control  and  disarmament  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Such  courses  are  given  in  a  wide  variety 
of  departments,  including  political  science,  physics,  theology, 
ethics,  psychology,  national  security  studies,  international  rela¬ 
tions,  international  law,  and  military  science.  In  addition,  disarma¬ 
ment  is  given  attention  in  special  interdisciplinary  seminars, 
conferences,  and  study  programs.  The  survey  found  that  the 
number  of  textbooks  on  arms  control  is  also  increasing.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  general  textbooks  in  international  relations  or 
diplomatic  history  have  in  recent  times  given  more  thorough 
treatment  to  arms  control  negotiations  and  agreements.  Intensified 
diplomatic  activity  in  this  field  during  the  last  decade  is  reflected 
in  more  detailed  and  more  analytic  approaches  in  most  textbooks 
and  encyclopedias. 

Hilucational  institutions  have  reported  notable  success  in 
enrollments  for  arms  control  courses,  adding  that  these  courses 
have  served  to  motivate  students  toward  further  work  in  interna 


■  Ibid..  IVfiV.  pp.  7  1 1  76*1. 
7  5  Not  printed  h  .e. 
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tional  relations  study,  and  also  to  channel  the  ardent  irenical 
aspirations  of  students  into  constructive  work.  This  success, 
together  with  the  increased  availability  of  competent  instructors  in 
the  field,  foretells  a  probable  increase  in  academic  activity  in  this 
field  in  the  years  ahead. 

Members  of  the  Agency  staff  have  been  available  for  consulta¬ 
tion  with  teachers  preparing  curricula,  to  authors  and  publishers, 
producers  of  other  teaching  materials,  and  conference  planners.  In 
addition.  Agency  publications,  including  its  annual  reports,  are 
used  for  classroom  assignments. 

Social  Science  Advisory  Board 

The  Social  Science  Advisory  Board,73  established  by  the 
Director  in  March  1964,  enables  ACDA  to  draw  on  the  expertise 
of  a  panel  of  distinguished  scholars  for  advice  on  the  social  science 
aspects  of  the  Agency’s  programs. 

In  1970  the  Board  held  two  meetings:  or,  May  28  and 
November  25.  During  these  sessions  the  members  were  briefeu  on 
current  arms  control  and  disarmament  programs,  including  re¬ 
search  activities,  and  they  offered  advice  on  the  conduct  of  these 
programs.  In  the  intervals  between  meeting:,  ocard  members  were 
called  upon  for  advice  and  assistance  with  regard  to  specific  ACDA 
projects  contemplated  or  underway. 

Members  of  the  Board  represent  an  important  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Agency  a/  \  i  ie  academic  com¬ 
munity.  Through  them,  the  academic  cos  inunity  and  individual 
scholars  can  become  better  acquainted  with  rb.-j  Age  icy's  opera¬ 
tions  and  research.  Because  of  the  experv  of  the  members,  the 
Board  is  uniquely  qualified  to  advise  ACDA  regarding  the 
contribution  which  the  various  social  science  disciplines  can  make 
toward  the  attainment  of  U.S.  arms  control  objectives.  The  Board 
also  assists  the  Agency  in  assessing  research  necessary  to  serve 
those  objective  s. 


GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  General  Advisory  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  is  charged  by  the  Arms  Control  Act  of  1961  “to  advise  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  t  ie  Disarmament  Diiector 
respecting  matters  affecting  arms  control,  disarmament,  and  world 
peace.”  The  law  provides  that  the  President  may  appoint  the 
Committee  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.74 

President  Nixon  reconstituted  the  Committee  in  1969  with  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  John  J.  McCoy  as  Chairman  and  the 
appointment  o!  14  new  members.  The  President  stated  that  he 
wished  the  Committee  to  be  an  independent  advisory  bodv. 


7  5 The  iviembeis  arc  listed  infra, 

,4Doivmen:s  t,n  Disjrmsm'ni,  1'jc  l  p.  485. 
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On  December  16,  1969,  the  President  met  with  the  Committee. 
He  heard  a  report  on  what  the  Committee  had  done  thus  far,  and 
he  laid  several  specific  problems  before  it  for  study  and  advice  in 
connection  with  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT). 
Subsequently,  the  President  asked  for  the  Committee’s  analytical 
judgment  on  a  number  of  the  major  policy  issues  related  to  SALT 
which  would  supplement  and  illuminate  judgments  he  receives 
from  within  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  Committee  immediately  began  to  work  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  central  strategic  and  political  issues  that 
determine  the  contribution  which  arms  control  measures  can  make 
to  our  national  security.  During  calendar  1970  the  Committee 
convened  18  times.  It  has  access  to  a  wide  range  of  classified 
documentation  and  heard  92  of  the  most  qualified  authorities 
both  within  and  outside  the  government  on  the  questions  under 
study.  These  included  Secretary  of  State  Rogers;  Under  Secretary 
Richardson;  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard;  the  President’s 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  Dr.  Kissinger;  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adrmrui  Moorer;  the 
Director  of  ACDA,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Farley;  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Helms;  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  General  Goodpaster;  Mr. 
Robert  McNamara  and  Mr.  Dean  Acheson. 

Among  others  who  met  with  the  Committee  to  discuss  national 
security  and  arms  control  questions  were  Dr.  Alice  L.  Hsieh, 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis;  Mr.  Kiichi  Saeki,  Director,  Nomura 
General  Research  Institute  of  Japan,  and  Mr.  Michio  Royama  or 
the  International  House  of  Japan;  Professor  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky, 
Director,  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center;  Professor  Robert  A. 
Scalapino,  University  of  California;  Dr.  William  Kaufmann,  MIT; 
Ambassador  Robert  Ellsworth,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Council;  Ambassador  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  European  Communities  Brussels;  Ambas¬ 
sador  Helmut  Roth,  Federal  Commissioner  for  Disarmament, 
Federal  R*p"blic  of  Germany;  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher,  Dean  of  Law, 
Georgetown  University;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hartley,  Editor,  Inter¬ 
play  Magu/ine. 

The  Committee  examined  MIRV,  ABM,  verification,  and 
intelligence  capabilities  as  well  as  strategic  questions  related  to 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba,  Japan,  and  China.  The  Committee 
also  conducted  a  senes  of  closed  door  hearings  on  questions 
related  to  general  purpose  forces  and  the  strategic  balance. 

In  fulfillment  of  its  statutory  responsibilities,  the  Committee, 
during  the  past  year,  furnished  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  „mJ  the  Director  of  ACDA  with  specific  recommendations 
on  a  number  of  major  issues  related  to  SALT  and  the  strategic 
balance.  The  Chairman  met,  at  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
wilh  the  National  Security  Council. 
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In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  the  performance  of  its  work, 
the  Chairman  has  a  small  staff  located  in  the  Committee’s  offices 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  members  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  President  Nixon, 
are: 

John  J.  McClov,  lawyer,  former  adviser  on  Disarmament  to 
President  Kennedy,  retired  Chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  former  Chairman  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  of  the  World 
Bank,  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  Second  World  War. 

I.  W.  Abed,  President  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

Dr  Harold  Brown,  scientist,  President  of  the  California  institute 
of  Technology,  member  of  the  SALT  Delegation,  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

William  J.  Casey,  author,  editor,  and  lawyer. 

William  C  Coster,  former  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Kermit  Gordon,  economist.  President  of  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  former  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology. 

General  Lauris  Norstad,  USAF  (Ret.),  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President  of  the  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corporation, 
former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe  (SHAPE). 

Dr  Jack  Ruina,  scientist.  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  former  President,  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses,  and  Assistant  Director  for  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense. 

Dean  Rusk,  Professor  of  International  Law,  University  of 
Georgia;  former  Secretary  of  State. 

Governor  William  Scranton,  lawyer,  former  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  member  of  Congress. 

Cyrus  Vance,  lawyer,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Dr  John  Archibald  Wheeler,  scientist,  Joseph  Henry  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Princeton. 

For  business  and  personal  reasons,  Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
resigned  tram  the  Committee  on  September  21,  1970. 
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Abram  Bergson,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Government,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Jerome  D.  Frank,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
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ACDA  Report  on  World  Military  Expendit  ures,  1969  [Extract]1 

Highlights  of  the  Data 

World  military  spending  continued  to  rise  in  1969,  although  at  a 
somewhat  slower  pace  than  in  the  3  years  preceding.  The  total 
reached  a  record  $200  billion,  up  44  percent  since  1964  when 
ACDA  compiled  the  first  estimates  of  global  military  spending 
based  on  national  data  for  120  countries.2 

During  this  period,  military  outlays  in  current  dollars  have 
grown  from  $139  billion  in  1964,  $143  billion  in  1965,  $160 
billion  in  1966,  $181  billion  in  1967,  to  an  estimated  $191  billion 
in  1968  and  $200  billion  in  1969. 

Over  the  6-year  period  this  means  that  more  than  $1  trillion 
($1,000,000,000,000)  has  been  spent  for  arms  and  armed  forces. 
What  an  expenditure  of  this  magnitude  means  is  dearer  when  it  is 
measured  against  available  economic  resources.  This  sum  exceeds 
the  value  of  all  the  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  year.  It  is  more  than  2  years’  income  for  the 
world’s  93  developing  countries,  in  which  over  two  and  a  half 
billion  people  live.  Larger  than  any  civilian  programs  financed  by 
public  funds,  the  world’s  military  budget  in  this  period  took  as 
much  public  money  as  was  spent  by  all  governments  on  afi  forms 
of  public  education  and  health  care. 

The  most  recent  figures  indicate  that  the  advanced  industrial 
nations  continue  to  dominate  world  outlays  (chart  I).  Of  the  $200 
billion  estimated  to  have  been  spent  in  1969,  the  NATO  countries 
accounted  for  $108  billion,  or  54  percent,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  for  $63  billion,  or  32  percent.  U.S.  expenditures  in 
1969,  which  do  not  yet  reflect  the  budget  cuts  made  during  the 
year,  are  estimated  at  $82  billion  of  the  NATO  total.  Soviet 
expenditures  are  roughly  estimated  at  $56  billion  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  total. 


1  World  Military  Expenditure*,  1969  (ACDA  ,  ib.  53,  1969),  pp.  1  -8.  The  statistical 
tables  are  not  reprinted  here. 

’Since  1967,  most  of  e  increase  in  military  spending  has  resulted  from  price 
inflation  In  terms  of  constant  prices,  1969  expenditures  were  3  percent  above  1967  and 
only  fractionally  higher  than  in  1968. 
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In  both  1968  and  1969,  however,  the  military  expenditures  of 
countries  outside  the  two  major  blocs  represented  an  increasing 
proportion  of  world  outlays.  Military  budgets  of  these  countries 
appeared  to  be  growing  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that  of  the  world 
total,  reflecting  an  accelerated  arms  race  among  the  developing 
countries.  The  upward  spiral  of  arms  budgets  in  the  poorer 
countries  was  one  of  the  most  striking-and  disturbing  -aspects  of 
the  latest  trends  in  world  military  spending. 

Table  I,  page  10,  provides  summary  data  for  the  years  1964-69. 
Detailed  country  figures  for  1967  and  earlier  years  appear  in  tables 
II  through  V,  pages  1 1  to  20.  The  text  below  reviews  significant 
trends  and  comparisons. 

The  Trend  of  Military  Expenditures 

Between  1965  and  1967,  world  military  spending  in  current 
prices  soared  upward  at  the  rate  of  13  percent  a  year.  Preliminary 
data  now  available  for  1968  and  1969  suggest  that  the  year-to-year 
increase  has  since  slowed  down.  Outlays  of  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  were  still  rising  in  1969,  but  less  rapidly.  In  the 
remaining  countries,  while  national  trends  are  spotty,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  military  budgets  still  averaged  close  to  10  percent  a  year. 
For  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  increase  has  been  5  percent  a  year 
since  1967. 

This  more  recent  trend  is  encouraging  in  several  respects.  The 
rise  is  not  onlv  smaller  than  in  the  mid-sixties  but  also  slightly  less 
than  the  average  annual  rise  since  World  War  II.  If  the  pattern  of 
the  last  2  years  continues,  it  will  mean  some  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  military  spending  to  world  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  take  more  than  a  diminished  rate  of 
increase  to  lessen  significantly  the  heavy  economic  burden  of 
world  military  expenditures.  If  recent  spending  patterns  continue, 
the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  end  of  the  seventies  will  be 
devoting  more  than  $300  billion  a  year  to  defense.  Over  the 
decade  they  would  have  spent  for  this  one  purpose  alone  an 
amount  virtually  equivalent  to  the  present  tangible  wealth  of  the 
United  States  all  the  land,  homes,  factories,  highways,  minerals, 
and  other  real  assets. 

Comparisons  With  Economic  Growth 

Over  the  period  of  the  survey,  there  has  been  a  more  erratic 
trend  in  military  spending  than  in  world  product  although  in  both 
cases  the  trend  has  been  consistently  upward.  The  annual  rise  in 
military  spending,  in  current  prices,  has  been  as  low  as  3  percent 
and  as  high  as  13  percent,  averaging  7  percent  since  1964. 
Meanwhile,  the  value  of  world  product  has  expanded  at  ‘  lirly 
steady  8  to  1 0  percent. 

In  real  terms,  the  economic  improvement  in  the  past  6  years  has 
been  considerably  less  than  the  change  in  the  dollar  value  of  world 
(iNP  would  indicate.  Population  has  gone  up  by  2  percent,  prices 
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by  4  percent  yearly.  These  two  factors  reduce  the  actual  increase 
in  real  product  per  capita  to  less  than  3  percent  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  14  percent  over  the  6  years.  This  is  appreciably  less  than  the  20 
percent  increase  in  military  expenditures  adjusted  for  price 
changes.  (See  chart  II.) 

Several  generalizations  can  be  made  from  these  comparisons  and 
the  summary  data  in  table  I: 

1.  The  world’s  economic  standard  of  living  in  real  terms  has 
improved  relatively  little  during  the  past  6  years. 

2.  The  diversion  of  resources  to  military  purposes  has  expanded 
in  step  with  the  world’s  capacity  to  produce. 

3.  Part  of  the  growth  dividend  since  1964  has  been  dissipated 
in  higher  military  expenditures,  rather  than  contriuuting  to  the 
improvement  of  living  standards. 

4.  Per  capita,  the  burden  of  military  spending  has  grown  larger 
over  the  6-year  period.  (And  it  is  in  the  poorer  countries  that  this 
increase  in  burden  has  been  greatest,  as  the  charts  and  discussion 
which  follow  reveal.) 


Trends  in  Developing  and  Developed  Countries 


National  and  regional  differences  in  the  trend  of  military 
expenditures  are  so  extreme  that  generalizations  based  on  global 
figures  are  sometimes  misleading.  Chart  III  indicates  how  strongly 
a  small  percentage  of  the  world  population  influences  world  GNP. 

This  type  of  diagram,  known  as  a  “Lorenz  Curve,’’  is  sometimes 
useu  to  show  the  relative  distribution  of  income  among  individuals 
or  families  making  up  a  country’s  population.  Here  it  shews  the 
distribution  of  world  product  among  countries  making  up  the 
world’s  population.  The  curve  represents  the  populations  of  120 
countries  ranked  in  ascending  order  from  the  poorest  to  the 
richest  according  to  their  1967  per  capita  GNP.  Any  point  on  the 


curve  shows  the  cumulated  share  of  both  world  GNP  and  world 
population  accounted  for  by  all  countries  above  or  below  that 
point. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  curve  are  the  richer  nations, 
representing  only  a  fraction  of  the  world  population  (horizontal 
axis)  but  producing  more  than  half  of  the  world  product  (verikal 
axis).  By  contrast,  the  lower  part  of  the  curve  shows  a  large 
population  producing  a  relatively  small  percent  of  world  GNP,  At 
52  percent  in  the  population  axis,  as  the  dotted  line  indicates,  the 
corresponding  point  in  'he  GNP  axis  is  7  percent.  That  is,  half  the 
world’s  people  produce  a  share  of  the  world  product  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by  mili'ary  expenditures. 

Illustrative  of  the  significant  differences  in  national  figuics  art- 
averages  for  two  groupings  of  countries  which  are  identified  in  this 
report  as  developing  and  developed.  The  countries  designated  as 
developing  represent  about  three- fourths  of  the  world  population 
but  only  onc-sixth  of  the  GNP  and  about  1 1  percent  ot  ail  military 
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spending.  As  a  result,  their  changes  have  less  effect  on  the  world 
aggregates  than  do  changes  in  the  developed  countries.  Chart  II,  on 
page  2  and  table  I,  page  10,  indicate  how  different  the  trends  in 
these  two  categories  of  countries  have  been  since  1964.  The  world 
indexes  for  military  expenditures  and  GNP  tend  to  be  close  to  the 
showing  of  developed  countries.  However,  the  relative  expansion 
of  military  expenditures  in  developing  countries  has  been  twice 
that  of  the  developed  countries. 

In  current  prices  the  average  annual  increase  was  15  percent  in 
developing  and  7  percent  in  developed  countries  between  1964 
and  1969,  while  the  average  increase  in  GNP  was  10  percent  yearly 
in  developing  and  9  percent  in  developed  countries. 

Two  factors  increased  much  more  sharply  in  developing  than  in 
developed  countries:  prices  and  population.  Both  of  these  cui 
back  the  relative  economic  gains  in  the  poorer  countries,  and 
widened  the  gap  between  the  developing  and  developed  parts  of 
the  world.  When  price  and  population  changes  are  allowed  for,  the 

Chart  III,  Ann  <  I 
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annual  increase  in  per  capi+a  >  NP  in  developing  countries  was  only 
2  percent,  bringing  them  io  an  average  income  level  of  $180  per 
person  in  1969.  (Developed  countries  had  a  per  capita  GNP  gain  of 
4  percent  yearly,  after  price  adjustment,  bringing  their  per  capita 
income  to  an  average  of  $2,332.) 

Against  this  showing,  the  upward  spiral  in  military  spending  in 
the  developing  countries  was  particularly  striking.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  that  in  real  terms,  that  is,  after  price  adjust¬ 
ment,  their  military  expenditures  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  7 
percent  a  year  between  19t>4  and  1969.  With  GNP  pci  capita 
growing  at  the  rate  of  only  2  percent  a  year,  these  populations 
were  bearing  a  heavy  and  mounting  burden  to  support  military 
expansion. 

In  a  forthcoming  report  on  trends  in  military  spending  since 
1950,  ACDA  will  review  evidence  on  the  relationships  between 
military  spending  and  development  progress  Indications  are  that 
in  developing  countries,  where  resources  are  tight,  increases  in 
military  expenditures  tend  to  mean  lower  growth  rates  unless  they 
are  subsidized  through  foreign  sources. 

Since  1964,  developing  countries  have  failed  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  world  product.  This  has  stayed  at  about  one-sixth  of 
the  total,  a  minor  share  considering  that  they  have  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  world’s  population  (chart  IV),  and  that  this 
proportion  has  grown  in  recent  years.  Military  spending  of  the 
developing  countries  held  at  1 1  percent  of  the  world  total  until 
the  sharper  upswing  of  the  last  2  years.  If  this  more  recent  trend 
should  continue,  the  developing  countries  may  increase  their  share 
of  world  military  power  but  risk  shrinking  even  further  their 
modest  share  of  world  economic  power. 

Relative  Burden 

The  basic  tabie  for  1967,  pages  11  to  13  following,  provides 
two  statistical  indicators  that  are  useful  in  gauging  the  relative 
burden  of  military  expenditures  and  the  ability  of  an  economy  to 
support  its  military  effort.  The  most  commonly  used  indicator  for 
these  purposes,  the  ratio  of  military  spending  to  GNP,  is 
inadequate  if  used  alone,  and  may  be  misleading.  A  maj^. 
weakness  of  this  ratio  is  that  it  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
population  factor  and  therefore  of  the  level  of  economic  strength 
as  represented  by  per  capita  income.  To  offset  this  weakness,  per 
capita  GNP  in  each  country  is  shown  next  to  the  ratio  figure  in 
table  II.  Countries  with  low  per  capita  incomes  are  more  likely  to 
have  greater  and  more  urgent  resource  scarcities.  In  these  countries 
military  spending  competes  directly  with  both  consumption  and 
the  investment  necessary  for  growth. 

C  hart  V  below  summarizes  the  relative  standing  of  the  120 
countries  in  the  survey,  taking  account  of  all  three  relevant 
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factors,  military  expenditures,  GNP,  and  population.  The  chart 
shows  where  each  of  the  countries  stands  in  per  capita  GNP  and  in 
the  ratio  of  military  spending  to  GNP.  Countries  with  the  heaviest 
defense  burden  in  terms  of  these  two  criteria  appear  in  the  up'-er 
left  portion  of  the  chart;  countries  with  the  lightest  in  the  lower 
right  portion. 

This  scatter  diagram  shows  that  the  economic  impact  of 
military  spending  is  e\tremely  uneven  throughout  the  world.  The 
highest  spenders  relative  to  GNP  are  all  poor  countries  in  terms  of 
their  per  capita  income.  In  the  first  tier-with  expenditures 
exceeding  10  percent  of  GNP-there  are  11  countries,  all  of  them 
developing;  nine  of  the  countries  spending  over  10  percent  of  GNP 
on  military  programs  have  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  $300  a 
year.  In  the  second  tier-spending  5  to  10  percent  of  GNP  for 
defense- 10  of  the  15  countries  are  classed  as  developing. 

Proportionately  more  developing  than  developed  countries  fall 
in  the  high  burden  categoiies.  At  the  same  time,  proportionately 
more  developing  than  developed  countries  are  also  in  the  low  end 
of  the  scale  (the  two  lowest  tiers  of  the  chart).  African  and  Latin 
American  countries  in  general  show  up  with  the  lowest  ratios  of 
defense  to  GNP.  The  very  diverse  pattern  in  relative  burden 
suggests  the  importance  of  further  study  in  depth  of  the  impact  of 
military  expenditures  on  the  pace  and  quality  of  growth, 
particularly  among  the  newer  nations. 

Other  Public  Expenditures 

In  the  world  as  a  whole,  no  other  single  activity  of  government 
attracts  as  much  public  financing  as  military  preparedness. 
Available  budget  data  indicate  that  in  many  countries  defense 
accounts  for  a  fourth  or  more  of  ail  expenditure  of  central 
governments. 

Next  to  defense  the  largest  single  outlay  that  most  governments 
make  is  for  education.  World  expenditures  on  education  are 
estimated  to  have  reached  $128  billion  in  1967  (chart  VI).  Like 
military  spending,  this  appeared  to  represent  a  new  record  total. 
However,  it  was  still  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  military  expendi¬ 
tures  in  that  year.  Considering  the  rapid  growth  in  the  school-age 
population,  education  expenditures  had  not  changed  appreciably 
per  pupil.  World  population  between  the  ages  of  5  to  19  is 
estimated  at  l.l  billion.  This  indicates  a  world  average  expenditure 
for  public  education  of  less  than  $  1 20  per  school-age  child. 

For  all  publicly  supported  health  care,  governments  paid  out  an 
estimated  $60  billion  in  1967,  or  one-third  as  much  as  for  defense 
For  the  world  population,  public  health  expenditures  averaged 
$17  per  person. 

One  other  major  budget  category  for  which  data  are  available 
for  global  comparisons  is  foreign  economic  assistance.  For  the 
donors  this  amounted  to  $8  billion  in  1967.  Aid  given  averaged  $9 
per  capita  in  the  developed  countries.  Fconomic  aid  receipts,  when 
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divided  among  the  larger  populations  in  the  developing  world, 
amounted  to  about  c3  per  person  for  the  receiving  countries. 

In  table  HI,  pages  14-16,  per  capita  military  expenditures  of  all 
countries  are  compared  with  per  capita  expenditures  for  public 
education  and  health  and  with  gross  national  product.  The  table 
reveals  an  extraordinary  range  in  these  figures,  not  only  among 
countries  but  among  regions  and  as  between  developing  and 
developed  countries. 

Developed  countries  in  1967  had  a  per  capita  GNP  average  12 
times  that  of  deve!op;ng  countries.  The  contrasts  were  even  more 
extreme  in  the  major  categories  of  public  expenditure.  Military 
spending  and  government  outlays  for  education  and  health  in  the 
richer  countries,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  were  20  to  25  times  larger 
than  in  the  developing  countries. 

In  dollar  amounts,  GNP  and  expenditures  in  the  major  budget 
categories  which  are  tabulated  in  this  survey  compared  as  follows 
in  1967  on  a  per  capita  basis: 

GNP  Military  Education  Health 


World .  722  53  37  17 

Developed .  2,151  168  120  57 

Developing  .  172  8  5  2 


Chart  VII  shows  how  dramatic  these  expenditure  differences  are 
even  on  a  regional  basis.  North  America’s  per  capita  spending 
dwarfs  all  others.  Europe’s  is  next,  followed  by  Oceania’s.  In 
contrast  to  these  three  regions,  the  most  that  other  areas  spent  on 
education  was  $14  a  year  per  capita  and  on  public  health  $8  per 
capita.  South  Asia  had  the  lowest  spending  levels  of  any  region, 
not  only  on  defense  but  on  public  education  and  health  as  well; 
education  expenditures  averaged  out  to  $2.70  and  health  to  $0.40 
per  person  per  year. 

All  comparisons  of  education  and  health  expenditures  are 
somewhat  affected  by  differences  in  the  emphasis  given  to  public 
as  compaied  to  private  financing.  Country- comparisons  in  particu¬ 
lar  must  be  made  cautiously  because  of  this  factor.  Communist 
countries  tend  to  support  all  education  and  health  care  through 
the  public  budget  while  others  do  so  through  varying  proportions 
of  public  and  private  funds,  in  the  United  Stare*,  for  example, 
piivate  expenditures  account  for  about  one-fifth  of  all  spending  on 
education  and  for  almost  two-thirds  of  all  spending  on  health  care. 

Manpower 

The  latest  figures  show  an  increase  not  only  in  expenditures  but 
in  manpower  devoted  to  defense.  The  world  iota!  for  the  armed 
forces  in  1967  was  estimated  at  close  io  22  million.  In  the  years 
immediately  prior  to  1967,  the  figure  has  generally  h'dd  to  20 
million  or  slightly  above. 

About  haif  of  the  increase  of  1.4  million  men  between  1965 
and  1 9o7  represents  accounting  adjustments  to  cover  those 
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paramilitary  forces  which  play  a  significant  military  role.  Included 
in  this  paramilitary  component  are  units  of  armed  police, 
carabinieri,  and  national  guard.  These  paramilitary  units  am  judged 
capable  of  making  a  significant  contribution  to  regular  armed 
forces  strength  and  are  generally  funded  from  the  central  defense 
budget. 

In  proportion  to  population,  armed  forces  are  largest  in  North 
America  and  Europe  and  lowest  in  Africa  and  South  Asia. 
Worldwide,  military  forces  represent  0.6  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  with  an  average  of  LI  percent  in  developed  countries  and  0.5 
percent  in  developing. 

Estimates  by  U.N.  experts  in  1962  indicated  that  for  every  100 
men  in  the  armed  forces  there  might  be  in  addition  over  150 
oe  7ple  engaged  in  productive  activities  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  military.  This  would  mean  that  in  1967  an  estimated 
55  million  people  were  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  other  support  functions  foi  the  forces,  a 
number  equalling  the  total  population  ot  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
the  entire  labor  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and 
Sweden  combined. 


ANNEX  II 

ACDA  Report  on  World  Military  Expenditures,  1970  [Extract]1 

Summary 

World  military  expenditures,  inflated  by  further  increases  in 
prices,  reached  a  new  peak  in  1970.  Last  year’s  world  totai 
reached  an  estimated  $204,000,000,000,  the  equivalent  in  dollar 
vaiue  of  a  year’s  income  produced  by  the  1,800,000,000  people  in 
the  poorer  half  of  the  world’s  population. 

In  actual  expenditures,  the  increase  in  world  military  spending 
over  the  previous  year  was  the  smallest  in  recent  years  (chart  I).  In 
terms  of  constant  dollars,2  i.e.,  had  prices  been  unchanged,  there 
would  have  been  a  slight  decline  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  sharp 
uptrend  of  the  1960’s  has  been  biunted  (chart  II).  Expressed  as  a 
ratio  to  GNP,  military  spending  was  slightly  lower  for  the  th'rd 
year  in  a  row.  In  1970  ihese  outlay*  took  6.4  percent  of  the  world 
product. 

in  the  6  years  since  the  first  world  survey,  military  outlays  in 
current  -dollars  have  risen  almost  50  percent.  However,  about 
three-fifths  of  this  increase  reflects  price  inflation.  If  prices  had 
been  unchanged,  military  expenditures  of  1970  would  have 

1  World  Military  txpcndirur's.  1970  (ACDA  pub.  58,  (971),  pp.  1-8.  The  statistical 
tables  are  not  reprinted  heie. 

1  l-'igurcs  in  curren  dollars  reflect  the  prices  and  exchange  raUs  of  the  respective  years 
to  which  they  spply.  Figures  in  constant  dollars  have  been  adjusted  for  changes  :n  both 
onces  and  exchange  rates  to  show  “real’’  values  in  terms  of  a  single  year. 
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exceeded  those  of  1964  by  roughly  20  percent.  Thus,  the  20 
percent  rise  measures  the  “real”  or  physical  increase  in  military 
effort  since  1964.  Pome  of  the  increase  is  reflected  in  the 
increased  numbers  of  personnel  in  the  armed  forces,  which  are  up 
more  than  10  percent;  some  in  investment  in  higher  quality, 
increasingly  sophisticated  military  equipment.  The  rise  in  expendi¬ 
tures  in  hides  strategic  forces  as  well  as  the  conventional  forces 
which  represent  four-fifUis  of  world  military  spending. 

The  current  survey  produces  no  evidence  that  a  widespread  shift 
from  military  to  civilian  uses  of  resources  has  begun.  Nor  does  the 
slower  rate  of  increase  in  total  military  expenditures  in  the  past  2 
years  reflect  a  worldwide  tendency  io  restrict  such  outlays.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  countries  for  which  recent  information  is 
available,  there  was  a  further  rise  in  military  budgets  in  current 
prices  in  1970.  While  NATO  spending  went  down,  largely  as  a 
result  of  a  decrease  in  U.S.  defense  expenditures,  the  total  for 
developed  countries  as  a  whole  did  not  decline.  In  developing 
countries  as  a  group,  military  expenditures  again  moved  higher. 
Thus,  developing  countries  continued,  as  they  had  in  the  years 
preceding,  to  increase  their  share  of  world  military  outlays, 
devoting  to  military  programs  funds  that  could  have  been 
allocated  to  economic  development. 

More  public  funds  continued  to  flow  into  military  programs 
than  uito  public  education  or  public  health  programs  for  the 
world  s  population  of  3.6  billion  '  chart  III)  In  developing 
countries,  for  example,  the  increase  in  military  spending  ir.  the 
period  since  1964  represented  the  equivalent  of  3  years’ expendi¬ 
tures  on  public  education  for  the  billion  school-age  children  in 
t^ose  countries. 

The  text  beiow  amplifies  some  of  these  summary  points  and 
provides  additional  information  on  global  and  regional  trends  and 
comparisons.  (See  table  1,  page  9  )  National  data  are  not  compared 
here,  but  may  be  found  for  19o8  and  earlier  years  in  tables  !I 
through  VI,  pages  10  to  30. 

The  Trend  of  Military  Expenditures 

Military  expenditures  provide  a  useful  barometer  of  the 
momentum  of  ihe  amis  race.  However,  the  world  total,  like  all 
average*,  may  conceal  geographic  and  other  changes  which  are  of 
major  importance  in  gauging  trends. 

Chart  1  shows  trends  in  military  expenditures  in  curreni  prices 
for  the  world  (  ertical  white  bars)  and  for  each  of  the  nityor 
categories  of  c.  an  tries  tor  which  projections  through  1970  are 
attempted.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  categories  of  countries 
shown  on  the  charts  are  overlapping.  Most  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO 
countries,  and  some  ‘other”  countries,  arc  represented  in  the 
developed  group.  Developed  and  developing  countries  top  trier 
make  up  the  world  total,  as  do  NATO,  Warsaw  Pact,  ana  !h  * 
“other”  category. 
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The  chart  shows  the  NATO  line  in  current  prices  declining,  after 
a  rapid  rise  from  1965  to  1968.  Although  the  Warsaw  Pact  line 
continues  on  a  sharp  upward  slant,  developed  countries  as  a  whole 
hardly  changed  spending  levels  between  1969  and  1970. 

Chart  II  shows  trends  in  military  expenditure;,  after  allowance  is 
made  for  the  effect  of  price  rises.  (Correction  for  price  changes  on 
a  worldwide  basis  is  necessarily  rough.)  Expressed  in  constant 
dollars,  military  expenditures  of  developed  countries  are  estimated 
to  have  leveled  off  between  1 967  and  1 969  and  to  have  declined 
in  1970,  led  by  a  downturn  in  the  NATO  total.  This  is  the  first 
such  drop  since  ACDA’s  world  survey  began  in  1964,  and  a 
significant  one  in  overall  effect  since  expenditures  of  the  devel¬ 
oped  countries  account  for  approximately  90  percent  of  world 
military  spending. 

The  trends  in  developing  countries  as  a  group  are  rather 
different.  In  curreiit  and  even  in  constant  prices,  the  recent  rapid 
increase  of  military  spending  in  these  countries  has  continued. 
Within  this  classification  of  countries,  however,  major  differences 
in  military  expenditure  trends  are  evident.  The  rate  of  expansion 
of  expenditures  is  by  far  the  sharpest  in  the  Near  East.  Smaller 
increases  have  occurred  in  the  Far  East,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 
In  South  Asia,  spending  rates  have  changed  relatively  little  since 
1966. 

As  chart  II  indicates,  in  the  developing  countries  as  a  whole  the 
rate  of  increase  in  military  spending  continues  to  outstrip  the 
advance  in  GNP,  at  the  expense  of  populations  whose  average 
income  per  capita  is  still  barely  $200  a  year. 

Comparisons  With  Economic  Growth 

Since  1968,  when  the  advance  in  world  military  expenditures 
began  to  moderate,  the  growth  rate  of  world  GNP  has  been  faster 
than  the  overall  rise  in  military  spending  (see  chart  II).  As  a 
consequence,  the  share  of  world  GNP  going  to  military  programs 
has  declined  from  a  high  of  7.3  percent  in  1967  to  6.4  percent  in 
1970. 

This  change  suggests  that,  overall,  the  military  burden  has  begun 
to  lessen  somewhat  in  relation  to  the  world  economy.  On  the 
other  hand,  changes  over  time  in  the  ratio  of  military  spending  to 
GNP  must  be  evaluated  cautiously,  both  as  measures  of  relative 
burden  and  as  indicators  of  arms  restraint.  Economic  growth  is 
population-related.  Unless  the  civilian  portion  of  world  GNP-the 
investment  and  consumption  component -grows  with  rising  popu¬ 
lation,  living  standards  fall.  Unless  the  civilian  portion  adjusted  for 
the  population  rise  expands  with  rising  GNP,  living  standards  have 
not  benefited  fully  fiom  the  growth  dividend. 

The  record  for  1970  as  compared  with  1964,  the  year  of 
ACDA’s  first  annual  survey,  shows  that  military  expenditures  have 
absorbed  some  of  this  growth  dividend,  although  the  share  of 
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world  GNP  that  they  take  has  diminished.  The  changes,  expressed 
in  dollar  equivalents,  are  summarized  in  the  table  below: 

WORLD  GROWTH  DIVIDEND,  1970  OVER  1964 
(Billion  dollars) 


Increase  in  GNP  in  current  dollars  . 

of  which: 

price  inflation . 

population  increment 

(valued  at  1964  GNP  p"r  capita) 

Increase  in  GNP  (adjusted  for  price  and  population  changes) 
of  which: 

increase  in  military  expenditures  . 

Leaving  an  actual  growth  dividend  for  civilian  uses  of  .... 

In  1970  the  dollar  value  of  world  GNP  was  $1,252  billion 
higher  than  in  1964.  Price  rises  and  population  growth,  however, 
accounted  for  a  major  part  of  this  apparent  gain  in  value.  The 
increase  in  GNP,  when  higher  prices  and  larger  population  are 
considered,  was  $450  billion  or  only  one-third  of  the  apparent 
increase.  The  increase  in  world  arms  spending  in  constant  prices 
took  $28  billion  of  *hL  ividend,  representing  a  larger  share  of  real 
growth  in  developing  than  in  developed  countries. 

As  an  indicator  of  arms  restraint,  a  downward  trend  in  the  ratio 
of  military  expenditures  to  GNP  is  not  sufficient.  With  a  rapidly 
growing  economy,  even  z  declining  ratio  to  GNP  can  conceal  an 
intensified  arms  race. 

Compared  with  the  immediate  pre-WoJd  War  H  period,  military 
expenditures  in  1970  probably  took  a  somewhat  smaller  share  of 
world  CNP  However,  the  world  economic  base  has  been  so  vastly 
enlarged  that  today’s  share  represents  a  fourfold  increase  in 
expenditures,  in  real  terms,  as  compared  with  1937.  It  is  estimated 
that  worldwide  military  expenditures  of  1937,  based  on  a  League 
of  Nations  siudy  of  that  prewar  year,  totaled  about  $50  billion  in 
1970  prices  in  contrast  to  today’s  $204  billion. 

Developed  and  Developing  Countries 

Poorer  countries  suffer  most  from  arms  races.  For  example, 
military  equipment  which  they  produce  themselves  may  tap  the 
high-quality  resources  that  are  most  needed  for  investment  in 
civilian  industry.  Military  equipment  bought  from  abroad  may 
take  some  foreign  exchange  thaf  could  have  helped  to  modernize 
the  economy  and  improve  living  standards. 

For  the  past  6  years,  ACDA’s  survey  shows,  military  expendi¬ 
tures  have  grown  considerably  faster  in  developing  than  in 
developed  countries.  The  GNP  increase  in'  developing  economies 
from  1964  to  j  970,  expressed  in  constant  paces,  is  substantial, 
but  the  rate  of  growth  per  capita  has  been  less  Chan  that  in 
developed  countries. 
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For  the  developing  countries,  a  calculation  of  the  annual  growth 
dividend  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  table  above  for  the  world 
total  reveals  that  thev  have  devoted  to  miJitarv  spending  twice  as 
iaige  a  proportion  ot  their  GNP  growth  dividend  as  have  developed 
countries,  when  allowance  is  made  for  price  increases  and  the 
more  rapid  population  growth  in  the  poorer  countries.  Together, 
these  factors  have  limited  their  actual  growth  dividend  for  civilian 
uses  to  a  6-year  gain  of  only  $30  per  person.  In  developed 
countries,  by  contrast,  the  civilian  increment  from  1964  to  1970 
was  16  times  as  much  or  $469  per  person. 

Chart  IV  illustrates  the  end-results  of  these  trends  as  of  1968. 
The  93  developing  countries  in  ACDA’s  survey  represented  73 
percent  of  the  world’s  population  but  had  only  17  percent  of 
ct'Tent  world  income.  They  accounted  for  only  7  percent  of 
work!  public  expenditures  on  health  care  and  for  10  percent  on 
education.  The  inclusion  of  international  economic  assistance 
would  of  course  add  somewhat  to  the  resources  available  to 
developing  countries,  but  the  addition  would  represent  a  relatively 
minor  proportion  of  their  GNP.  All  foreign  economic  aid,  loans  as 
well  as  grants,  amounts  to  less  than  2  percent  cf  GNP  of 
developing  countries. 

Chart  IV,  Annex  H 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  developing  areas,  with  their  large 
populations,  accounted  in  1968  for  more  than  half  the  24  million 
men  under  arms  in  the  world. 

While  the  budgeted  military  expenditures  of  the  developing 
countries  were  only  12  percent  of  the  world  total  in  1968,  this  is 
not  the  full  amount  that  went  into  maintaining  military  forces  in 
these  countries.  Military  aid  contributions  of  the  major  powers  are 
a  significant  supplement  to  the  military  expenditures  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  Military  aid,  according  to  the  standard  budgetary 
concept  of  this  report,  is  counted  among  the  military  expenditures 
of  the  donors-not  in  the  recipients’  military  budgets.  In  this 
respect  the  expenditure  data  and  chart  IV  tend  to  understate  the 
relative  militaxy  capacity  of  the  developing  world. 

Growth  rates  recorded  since  1964  (see  table  below)  suggest  that 
developing  countries  have  gradually  enlarged  their  share  of  world 
military  effort,  maintaining  a  rate  of  increase  in  personnel  in  the 
armed  forces  as  well  as  in  military  expenditures  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  developed  countries.  However,  this  expansion  of 
military  effort  was  accompanied  bv  a  lowering  of  their  relative 
economic  standing  when  population  increase  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATES,  1964-70 
(Values  in  constant  prices) 

World  Developed  Developing 


Military  expenditures . 

.  2.8 

2.3 

5.9 

Armed  Forces . 

.  1.9 

0.0 

3.7 

Total  GNP  . 

.  4.9 

4.8 

5.7 

Population  . 

.  2.1 

1.0 

2.5 

Civilian  GNP3  per  capita . 

.  3.0 

CO 

3.1 

Other  Public  Expenditures 

A  comparison  of  world  military  expenditures  with  other  public 
expenditures  such  as  public  education,  public  health,  and  foreign 
economic  assistance  is  set  forth  in  chart  III.  Regional  comparisons 
are  shown  in  chart  V,  and  national  data  may  be  found  in  statistical 
tables  II  and  III.  Comprehensive  data  on  private  expenditures  on 
these  civilian  programs  are  not  available.  See  table  II,  footnotes  3 
and  4,  for  available  data  on  private  spending  in  individual 
countries. 

Manpower 

Following  a  steady  upward  trend  between  1964  and  1968,  the 
number  of  men  under  arms  began  to  decline  in  1969  and  1970.  At 
year-end  total  armed  forces  numbered  an  estimated  23  million, 
about  0.5  million  fewer  than  at  the  1968  peak,  although  still  more 
than  2  million  higher  than  in  1964. 

Chart  V!  shows  the  large  numbers  of  active  duty  forces 


5  GNP  less  military  expenditures. 
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belonging  to  two  of  the  seven  geographic  regions.  In  1968  almost 
16  million,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  men  under  amis  were  in  the 
forces  of  European  and  Far  Eastern  countries.  North  America 
ranked  next  with  3.6  million  under  arms  and  the  Near  East  next 
with  1 .8  million.  All  regions  increased  forces  between  1 964  and 
1968,  the  largest  rise  in  absolute  numbers  being  in  the  Far  East. 

Both  developing  and  developed  countries  have  increased  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  more  rapidly  than  personnel.  The  trend  is  to 
larger  outlays  per  man  in  uniform  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  price  rises.  This  rate,  of  course,  varies  widely  among  individual 
countries.  Chart  VIII,  shewing  several  indicators  for  the  10  major 
military  powers,  illustr  '  ti  e  range  in  expenditures  per  man  in 
uniform. 

In  addition  to  the  men  and  women  serving  directly  in  the  armed 
forces,  military-related  employment  remained  high  particularly  in 
the  industrialized  countries.  In  Europe  as  a  whole,  manpower  in 
the  armed  forces  and  in  industries  and  trades  related  to  military 
requirements  was  estimated  at  almost  10  percent  of  the  economi¬ 
cally  active  population.  Worldwide,  manpower  in  the  armed  forces 
and  in  military-related  employment  in  1968  was  close  to  60 
million,  a  number  equaling  the  total  population  of  West  Germany. 


Note.-Chart  VII  is  not  printed  here. 


Chart  VIII,  Annex  II 
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DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  represents  an  economy’s  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  valued  at  current  market  prices  paid 
by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Military  Expenditures  are  current  and  capital  expenditures  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  including:  expenditures  of 
national  defense  agencies  for  military  programs;  expenditures  for 
the  military  components  of  such  mixed  activities  as  atomic  energy, 
space,  and  research  and  development;  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries;  and  expenditures  on  paramilitary  forces  where  they 
contribute  substantially  to  a  country’s  military  capabilities. 

Foreign  Economic  Aid  Received  by  developing  countries 
comprises  official  bilateral  grants  and  loans  (gross  of  repayments) 
disbursed  by  Development  Assistance  Committee  (DAC)  countries 
and  net  aid  received  from  multilateral  agencies.  (Aid  received  from 
Communist  countries  is  shown  in  the  world  total  but  is  not 
included  in  country  or  regional  totals.)  Aid  given  by  DAC 
countries  includes  official  bilateral  aid  and  net  contributions  to 
multilateral  agencies.  Aid  given  by  Communist  countries  repre¬ 
sents  deliveries  to  non-Communist  developing  countries  only.  Aid 
from  private  sources  and  military  assistance  are  not  included. 

Public  Education  Expenditures  include  current  and  capital 
expenditures  for  preschool,  primary,  secondary,  and  university- 
level  education.  Wherever  possible,  expenditures  by  all  levels  of 
government  are  covered.  Private  spending  is  not  included. 

Public  Health  Expenditures  represent  current  expenditures 
(and  wherever  possible,  capital  expenditures)  by  all  levels  of 
government  for  the  provision  of  medical  services.  Private  spending 
is  not  included. 

Armed  Forces  refer  to  military  personnel  actually  on  duly, 
including  paramilitary  forces  where  these  forces  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  a  country’s  military  capabilities.  Reserve  forces  are 
not  included. 

Developing  Countries,  93  in  number,  are  the  countries  listed 
under  Latin  America,  the  Far  East  except  Japan,  South  Asia  and 
the  Near  East,  and  Africa  except  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
and  also  include,  in  Europe,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Developed  Countries,  27  in  number,  are  the  countries  ih;ed 
under  North  America,  Oceania,  European  NATO  except  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Turkey,  the  Warsaw  Pact  except  Bulgaria,  and 
include  Austria,  Ireland,  Finland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Japan,  and 
South  Africa. 
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Treaty:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress.  Second  Session,  and  Ninety  Second 
Congress,  First  Session,  on  Executive  H,  91st  Congress.  2d  Session.11 

_ Foreign  Military  Sales  ,4m  Amendment:  1970 :  Hearing  Before  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  Second  Session,  on  S  2640,  S.  3429,  and  H.R.  15528  To 
Amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (March  24  and  May  1 1,  1970). 

.  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad:  Report  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  December  21 , 
1970  (Com.  print.  91st  Cong.,  ?<i  Sess.). 

_______  .  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs:  Hearing 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs.  March  18, 
i  970. 

_ .  United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad, 

United  Stairs  Forces  in  Europe:  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
United  Stales  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  United 
States  Senate,  Ninety  fir::  Congress,  Second  Session,  Pt.  10  (May,  June, 
July  1970): 

Committee  on  Government  Operations  International  .Negotiation,  American 
Shortcomings  in  Negotiating  With  Communist  Bovvrs,  Memorandum 
Prepared  at  the  Request  of  the  Subcommittee  o  i  National  Security  and 
International  Operations  (Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  3i  1:  91st  Congress},  United 
States  Senate  (Com.  print,  11 1st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.). 

* 5  Primed  an  it,  p.  132. 

1  *  Printed  ante,  op  l!4-il9. 

'  ’  Excerpts  printed  ante,  pv»  .*>  I '.  ■  '2  i . 
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Joint  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  A  EC  Authorizing  Legislation  Fiscal  Year 
1971 :  Hearings  Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Ninety-first  Congress,  Second  Session  (4  pts.,  1970). 

_ _ .  Atomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  91st  Congress,  1st  Session, 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States  (Jt. 
Com.  print;  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.). 

_ _ Current  Membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy’, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Membership,  Publications,  and  Other  Pertinent  Information  Through  the 
91st  Congress,  1st  Session  (Jt.  Com.  print;  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.). 

_ .  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program-1970:  Hearings  Before 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  Second  Session  on  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program,  Testimony  of  Vice  Admiral  H.G.  Rickover. 

Joint  Economic  Committee.  Changing  National  Priorities:  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Ninety-first  Congress,  Second 
Session  (2  pts.). 

_ _ .  A  Foreign  Economic  Policy  for  the  19 70’s:  Hearings  Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Ninety-first  Congress,  Second 
Session.  Pt.  6-East- West  Economic  Relations  (December  7,  8,  and  9, 
1970). 


United  Nations  Materials 

General 

The  activities,  proceedings,  and  decisions  of  United  Nations  organs,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  specialized  agencies  are  reviewed  annually,  monthly, 
and  daily  m  ‘he  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  the  UN  Monthly  Chronicle,  and  the 
Journal  of  the  United  Nations.  The  last,  supplemented  by  a  daily  list  of  documents 
distributed,  provides  useful  current  information  on  schedules  and  agenda  of  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  its  committees.  The  most  recent  yearbook  is  the  Yearbook  of 
the  United  Naticns-1968  (Sates  no.  E.70.I.I).  A  bibliographical  guide  to  the  proceedings 
and  documentation  of  the  24th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  as  well  as  of  its 
committees  can  be  found  in  Index  to  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly-  Twenty- 
fourth  Session-1969  (Sales  no.  70.1.25).  There  are  two  valuable  guides  to  United  Nations 
documents,  the  monthly  United  Nations  Document r  Index,  vol.  21(12  issues)  for  1970 
and  the  United  Nations  Documents  Index,  Cumulative  Checklist.  1969,  vol.  20  (2  pts.). 
Another  publication  of  special  intetest  s  Vue  United  Nations  and  Disarmament, 
1945  1 970  (U  N.  sales  no.:  70.1X.1). 


Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction 

Summary  records  of  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  its  working  groups,  as 
well  as  documents  of  the  Committee  and  working  groups,  exist  in 
mimeographed  fo.m.  The  report  of  the  Committee  has  been  printed  as 
General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  21 

(A/7622). 

Committee  on  ihe  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

VcrLatim  records  of  meetings  exist  in  mimeographed  form.  Summary 
reports  bf  the  Leg.’  Subcommbice  meetings  ate  also  mimeographed.  The 
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report  of  the  Committee  appears  as  General  Assembly  Official  Records: 
Twenty-fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  20. 

Disarmament  Commission 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  printed  in  the  Disarmament  Commission 
Official  Records.  CCD  reports  issued  during  January  1  to  December  21,  1969 
have  been  published  as  Disarmament  Commission  Official  Records:  Supple¬ 
ment  for  1969. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Summary  records  of  meetings  are  published  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  Official  Records.  The  1970  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  covering 
the  period  August  9,  1969  to  July  3i,  *970,  has  been  printed  as  General 
Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  3.  A  guide 
to  the  proceedings  and  documentation  ot  the  forty-eighth  session  (Mar. 
23-Apr.  3,  May  1 1-28,  1970)  is  provided  by  the  Index  to  Proceedings  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council-Forty-eighth  Session- 1970  (Sales  no.  £71.1.7) 
and  that  for  the  forty-ninth  session  (July  6-31,  Oct.  9,  19,  Nov.  11  13;  Dec. 
1,  1970)  by  the  Index  for  the  Forty-ninth  Session  - 1970  (Sales  no.  E. 7 1.1.9). 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(formerly  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee) 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  of  the  plenary  committee,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  a  Treaty  for  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  exist 
in  mimeographed  form.  Document?  and  verbatim  records  of  meetings  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmameut,  dating  from  August  26  1  >o9, 
also  exist  in  mimeographed  form.  The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  period 
February  17  to  September  3,  1970,  issued  as  A/8059-DC/233,  is  reprinted 
ante,  pp.  500-516. 

General  Assembly 

Verbatim  records  of  plenary  meetings  and  summary  records  of  committee 
meetings  are  published  in  the  General  Assembly  Official  Records .  The  texts 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during  its  twenty-fifth 
session  (September  15-December  17,  1970),  have  been  published  in  General 
Assembly  Official  Records ■  Twenty-fifth  Session,  Supplement  No.  28 
(A/8028).  Agenda  item?  of  interest  of  the  25th  General  Assembly  are 
numbers  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 93,  94. 

Secre  tary- General 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secret  ary -General  on  the  work  of  the 
organization  lor  the  period  June  16,  1969-June  15,  1970,  has  been  published 
as  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty  rifth  Session,  Supplement  No. 
1  (A/8001)  and  No.  I A  (A/8001/Add.l).  Excerpts  from  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Secretary-General  U  Thant  on  msyor  world  issues  during 
1961-1970  have  been  published  in  Portfolio  for  Peace  (Sales  no.:  E. 70.1. 24). 

Security  Council 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  published  in  the  Security  Council 
Official  Records.  A  bibliographical  guide  to  the  proceedings  and  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Security  Council  in  its  25th  year  is  provided  bv  The  Index  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Security  Council-  Twenty-fifth  Year-1970  (Srdes  no. 
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E.71.I).  Natters  considered  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  in  1970  included  the  question  concerning  ratificat  on  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  The  anm  al  report  of  the 
Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  period  July  16,  1968-July 
15,  1969  is  printed  in  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth 
Session,  Supplement  No  .?. 

World  Health  Organization 

The  report  of  a  WHO  group  of  consultants.  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons  has  been  published  as  a  paperback  book.'  * 


1  *  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  World  Health  Organization,  Distribution  and  Sales 
Unit,  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
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Fund  of  special  fissionable  mater¬ 
ials,  371 

International  services  for  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses  of  - 

Swedish  views  re,  417 
Tripartite  paper,  463 
Nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes,  report  on,  to 
Secretary-General,  U.N., 
446-453 

Nuclear  Information  System,  In¬ 
ternational  (INIS),  365 
Program  of  technical  assistance, 

367, 369 

Safeguards  system - 
IAEA  report,  364-365 
Statements  and  comments  re, 
Japanese,  4-5,  239,  240; 
U.K.,  36;  U.S.,  12,  24 

Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  of- 
Education,  training  and  scientific 
resea rcl  re,  IAEA  report, 

450 

Exchange  of  informatioi  re, 
IAEA  report,  450,  45 ! 

Financial  assistance  for.  IAEA  re¬ 
port,  367-370 
IAEA  reporr,  446-453 
IAEA  re’e,  Wc.king  Group 
suggestions  re,  447-449 
International  services  for  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses- 

General  Assembly,  U.N.,  reso¬ 
lution  (2665  (XXV)),  689 
Swedish  comments  re,  417-41 8 
Nuclear  information,  dissemina¬ 
tion  of,  IAEA  report, 
365-366,  447,  449 


Safeguards,  international,  IAEA 
report,  363 

Technical  assistance  for,  IAEA  re 
port,  363,  367-370, 450 
U.N.  Development  Programme 
(UNDP(SF)),  IAEA  report, 
363,  370 

U.S.-Soviet  communique,  joint, 
39-40 

Views,  comments  and  statements 
re,  Canadian,  453;  Ethiop¬ 
ian,  452;  Iranian,  453; 
Japanese,  4-5;  Mexican, 
452;  New  Zealander,  452; 
Spanish,  452;  Swedish,  415, 
416-417;  U.K.,  36;  U.S., 
322 

Atomic  energy  plants.  See  Nuclear 
power  reactors 

Atomic  power  and  weapons.  See 
Nuclear  headings 

Atomic  radiation.  See  Radiological 
warfare 

Balance  of  power.  Sec  Nuclear 
deterrence 

Bacteriological  weapons.  See  under 
Chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons 

Bases,  military.  See  Military  bases 

Benhima,  Ahmed  Taibi,  cited  339 

Berlin,  situation  in.  North  Atlantic 
Council  communiques,  225, 
227,668 

Biochemical  weapons.  See  Chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons 

Bombers: 

Soviet  capabilities,  U.S.  views  re, 
43,  206 ; 2 i 0 

U.S.  capabilities,  proposed,  U.S. 
views  re,  47,  52,  55,  206, 
697,701 

Bozinovic,  Milorad,  626-628, 
659-664;  cited.  194 

Brezhnev,  ’.eonid,  157-158 

Brillantes,  Hortencio  J  .  619-620, 
638-640 

Cambodia,  situation  in,  views  re, 
Soviet.  203;  U.S.,  213,  230 

Canada : 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
statement  re,  109-114;  ver¬ 
ification  of  prohibitions  on 
use,  development,  produc- 
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tion,  and  stockpiling  of, 
working  paper  on,  375-379 
Exchange  ot  seismic  data,  mtema- 
tional,  statement  re, 
615-617 

Sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  state¬ 
ment  re,  258-266 
Underground  nuclear  explosions, 
seismological  capabilities  in 
detecting  and  identifying, 
working  paper  on,  390-393 
Caracciolo,  Roberto,  273-276, 
277-282 

Castaneda,  Dr.  Jorge,  289-294, 
299-3C8 

CCD.  See  Conference  of  Committee 
on  Disarmament 
Ceausescu,  Nicolae,  cited,  571 
Chalfent,  Lord,  33-39,  190-197; 

cited,  84,  131,  146,  201,  280 
Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog¬ 
ical)  weapons: 

Bacteriological  (biological)  weap¬ 
ons,  sole  consideration  of- 
ACDA  report,  7 1 1 
Draft  convention  re  biological 
warfare.  revised,  U.K., 
428-431 

Security  Council  resolution, 
draft,  revised,  U.K., 
431-432 

House,  U.S.,  CBW  report,  221 
Lederberg  scientific  statement 
re,  355-362 

Toxins  ( see  under  Chemical 
weapons,  consideration  of, 
infra ) 

Views,  statements  and  remarks 
re,  Czechoslovak,  374; 
Dutch,  94,  96-98;  Moroc¬ 
can,  340;  Polish,  143,  145, 
146;  Soviet,  75,  128, 

490-491,  493,  494;  Swed¬ 
ish,  85-87,  89,  135,  136, 
138,  337;  U.K.,  195-196, 
329,  622;  U.S.,  9,  10, 

101-103,  106,  1  71, 

173-174,  201,  224,  102, 
466,467 

Chemical  weapons,  sole  considera¬ 
tion  of 

ACDA  report,  712 
Adamsite  gas  (DM),  House, 
U.S..CBW  report,  216 


CCD  report,  504-510 
Defoliants,  views  re,  Dutch,  95 ; 

Soviet,  72,  491;  U.S.,  218 
Economic  data  monitoring  for 
verification  purposes,  U.S. 
working  paper  re,  455  459 
Herbicides,  statements  re, 
Dutch,  95;  Soviet.  198,  491 ; 
Swedish,  86,  88;  U.S., 

218-219,  224,402 
House,  U.S.,  CBW  report,  215 
Nerve  gas,  statements  re, 
Italian,  272;  Japanese, 
.380-381;  Swedish,  88; 
U.K.,  192,  435;  U.S.,  92, 
93,  172,224,328,456,469 
Tear  gas- 

House,  U.S.,  CBW  report, 
215,218,223,  224 
Views  re,  Canadian,  113; 
Dutch,  96;  Italian,  272, 
Soviet,  72,  131 ;  Swedish, 
84,  88;  U.K.,  38,  39; 
U.S.,  224,  470 
Toxins- 

ACDA  report,  7 1 1 
Amendment  to  U.K.  draft 
convention,  U.S.,  work¬ 
ing  paper,  272-273 ;  views 
re,  276-277 
CCD  report,  507 
Policy  on,  U.S.  working 
paper  re,  168-170;  Soviet 
views  re,  313 

Views,  statements  and  re¬ 
marks  re,  Canadian, 
112-113;  Czechoslovak, 
373-374;  Dutch,  94;  Ital¬ 
ian,  272-273,  275-276; 
Japanese,  380;  Moroc¬ 
can,  340;  Soviet,  74, 
313,  529,  632;  Swedish, 
88;  U.K.,  191-192, 

328-329;  U.S.,  5-6,  10, 
31,  189-190,  201,  237, 
276,552 

Verification  of  arms  control 
measures  on,  U.K.  working 
paper  re,  432-436 
Views  and  statements  re, 
Canadian,  112,  376, 

378-379;  Dutch,  94-95; 
Italian,  270-272,  275;  Jap¬ 
anese,  379-383;  Moroccan, 
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340;  Polish,  145;  Soviet 
125,  126-127,  242,  312, 
387,  491-492,  494,  544; 
Swedish,  88-89,  91,  137; 
U.K.,  438;  U.S.,  9,  10,  30, 
91-92,  101-102,  104, 

71-172,  214-225,  237, 

326-328,  465,  467468, 

471,552 

Cessation  of  production,  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of- 
ACDA  report,  712 
CCD  report,  505 
Communist  draft  convention, 
533-537 

Twelve-nation  memorandum , 
453455;  remarks  re,  Soviet, 
489490.  496,  632-633, 

U.K.,  621-622;  U.S.,  590, 
630-632;  Yugoslav,  627 
Views  and  statements  re, 
Canadian,  109-114,  378; 

Czechoslovak,  374;  French, 
628;  Italian,  274;  Polish, 
148,  625;  Soviet,  73-75, 
125-128,  130,  152,  197, 
386,  543;  Swedish,  84,  87, 
91,  133;  U.S.,  100-106, 

465,  468,  473;  Yugoslav, 
628 

Control  of- 

ACDA  report,  704,  712-714 
CCD  report,  504-505 
Twelve-nation  memorandum, 
454459 

Views  and  comments  re, 
Canadian,  ?78;  French, 
629-630;  Italian,  270-272, 
274,  388-390;  Moroccan, 
340;  Soviet,  75-76,  233, 
314;  Swedish,  139,  338; 
U.K.,  432436,  438;  U.S., 
100-106,  45S;  Yugoslav. 

383-385 

Draft  conventions1:,  declarations, 
memorandum  and  resolu¬ 
tions  re- 

Communist,  on  prohibition  ol 
the  development,  produc¬ 
tion  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  and 
the  destruction  of  such 
weapons,  text,  533-537 
Toxin  amendment,  U  S  ,  to 


U.K.  draft  convention,  U.S. 
working  paper  re,  272-273; 
U.S.  views  re,  276-277 
Tripartite,  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  text,  561-563 
Twelve-nation,  on  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biologi¬ 
cal)  warfare,  453455;  re¬ 
marks  re,  Polish,  624,  625; 
Soviet,  489490,  496, 

632-633;  U.K.,  621-622; 
U.S.,  550,  630-632;  Yugo¬ 
slav,  627 

U.K.,  on  biological  warfare, 
draft  Security  Council 
resolution,  revised,  43 1432 ; 
on  chemical  and  bacterio¬ 
logical  (biological)  weapons, 
559-561;  on  prohibition  o i 
biological  methods  of  war¬ 
fare,  revised,  428431 
General  Assembly,  U  N.,  reso¬ 
lution  (2662  (XXV»  on 
question  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  text,  683-685 
Effects  and  nature  of,  Lederberg 
scientific  remarks  re, 
355-362 

Elimination  and/or  prohibition 
of- 

ACDA  report,  712 
CCD  report,  504-5 10 
Communist  draft  convention, 
533-535 

Tripartite  draft  resolution, 
561-563 

Twelve-nation  memorandum, 
453454 

Views,  statements  and  remarks 
re,  Canadian,  109-114,  259, 
375-379;  Dutch,  57,  93-99; 
French,  5b 7-568,  628-630; 
Italian,  270-272,  27^-276, 
3  88-390;  Japanese,  240, 
379-382;  Mexican,  644;  Mo¬ 
roccan,  338-341,  341-342; 
Polish.  141-150,  622-626; 
Soviet,  14-16,  19,  71-78, 
124-131,  151-153,  197-198, 
234-235,  242-244,  312-317, 
3  8  5-388,  489496,  498, 

543,  5  44,  5  9  3-594, 

632-633;  Swed  ,h,  83-86, 
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Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog¬ 
ical)  weapons: -Continued 
87,  90-91,  132-140, 

333-338;  U.K.,  37-38, 

190-197,  328-331,437-440, 

5  5  9-561,  62C-622;  U.S. 

9-  1  0,  30-3  1,  91-93, 

100-106,  170-174,  189-190, 
200-201,  214-225,  237, 

323-326,  326-32S.  455-459, 
465-474,  551-553,  590, 

6  3  0-63  2  ;  Yu;  oslav, 
382-285,  626-628 

House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  U.S.,  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and 
Scientific  Development  of, 
report,  214-255 

Military  importance,  views  re, 
Czechoslovak,  373;  Polish, 
145,  625;  Soviet,  74,  128, 
19S,  491,  546;  U.S.,  91, 
171-172,471 

Production  facilities,  civilian,  U.S. 
remarks  re,  92,  323-326 

Research  and  development  of- 
ACDA  report,  713 
Statements  and  views  re, 
Canadian,  110,  113-114; 

Polish,  142;  Soviet,  127, 
493;  Swedish,  86,  135,  138, 
337;  U.S.,  190,  327;  Yugo¬ 
slav,  384 

Stockpiling,  question  of- 
ACDA  report,  713 
CCD  report,  505,  507,  508 
Communist  draft  convention, 
533-537 

House,  U.S.,  CBW  report,  222, 
224 

Tripartite  resolution,  562 
Twelve-nation  memorandum, 
453-454 

View''  and  statements  re, 
Canadian,  109,  100,  259, 
375-376,  379;  Czechoslo¬ 
vak,  372;  Dutch,  57,  98; 
French,  567-568,  628;  Ital¬ 
ian,  270,  274,  388-390;  Jap¬ 
anese,  240,  379;  Mexican, 
644;  Moroccan,  338,  340, 
342;  Polish,  150,  624;  Ro¬ 
manian,  571;  Soviet,  15,  7 ^ , 
125,  128,  130,  152,  198, 


244,  312,  315,  385,  388, 
490,  543;  Swedish,  83,  84, 
85,  90,  133,  135, U.S.  237, 
326,  465,  468,  469,’ 471, 
473,  552;  Yugoslav,  382 
Transfer  of  or  use  of  for  peaceful 
purposes- 
ACDA  report,  712 
CCD  report,  r07 
Communist  draft  convention, 
534-535 

Views  and  comments .  re, 
Canadian,  I  II,  377;  Italian, 
272;  Japanese,  381;  Moroc¬ 
can,  340;  Polish,  148-149. 
Soviet,  76-77,  129-130, 

153,  387;  Swedish,  86,  88, 
136-137,  335;  U.S.,  91-93, 
105,  190,  323,  326,  330, 
470;  Yugoslav,  384 
China,  Communis*:: 

Strategic  arms  limitation  talks, 
statement  re,  695-696 
Chou  En-lai,  695-696 
Christov  Kroum,  cited,  153 
Conference  of  Committee  on  Disarm¬ 
ament  (CCD): 

CCD  report,  500-5 16 
Chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio¬ 
logical)  warfare - 
Effects  of,  Lederberg  scientific 
views  re,  355-362 
Draft  convention  and  proposal, 
U.K.,  re,  texts,  428-431, 
431-43? 

Views  and  statements  re, 
Can  adian,  1  09- 114; 
Dutch,  93-100;  U.K., 

328-331;  U.S.,  91-93, 
630-632 

Trip  artite  paper  re  Soviet  draft 
convention  on  prohibition 
and  destruction  of,  140 
lwdve-nation  memorandum 
re.  453-455 

Views,  statements  and  working 
paper  re,  Canadian, 
375-379:  Italian,  270-272, 
273-276,  388-390;  Japan¬ 
ese,  379-382;  Moroccan, 
338-341,  341-342;  Polish, 
141-150;  Soviet,  71-78, 
124-131,  151-153,  242-244, 
312-317,  385-388,489  496; 
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Swedish,  83-91,  132-140, 
333-338;  U.A.R.,  474-475; 
U.K.,  190-197,  432-436, 

437-440;  U.S.,  100-106, 

170^174^  189-190,  326-328, 
455-459,  465-474;  Yugo¬ 
slav,  382-385 

Comprehensive  test  tan  (see  also 
Underground  nuclear  tests), 
consideration  of,  statements 
and  views  re,  Canadian, 
261-263;  Dutch,  56,  60, 
Japanese,  238;  Swedish, 
333,  404-406,  409-420; 

U.K.,  36,  342-349;  U.S., 
238,255,352-355,533 
Comprehensive  work  program  tor, 
Dutch  statement  re,  55-58 
Disarmament- 

Comprehensive  program  for, 
tripartite  paper  re,  459-465 

General  and  complete,  state¬ 
ments  and  comments  re, 
Canadian,  260;  Dutch,  56, 
59,  60-62,  63;  Italian, 

277-282,  440-445;  Polish, 
149;  Soviet,  18-19,  81, 
157-158,  199,  235, 

393-400,  498-499;  U.K., 
190;  U.S.,  202,  237, 

248-257,  425 

Nuclear,  remarks  and  opinions 
re,  Italian,  444;  Mexican, 
291;  Soviet,  14,  19,  399; 
Swedish,  411;  U.S.,  12,  237 
Laser  technology  and  arms  con¬ 
trol,  Dutch  working  paper 
re,  309-312 

Nonproliferation  Treaty,  state¬ 
ments  and  views  re,  Canad¬ 
ian,  261,  262;  Japanese, 
239;  Mexican,  291,  293; 
Polish,  268;  Soviet,  14,  19, 
80-81,  158,  483;  Swedish, 
136,  267,  336,  415-419; 
U.K.,  35,  36,  82-83;  U.S., 
70,  78-in ,  108,  119,  252, 
254,  318,  321-322,  472, 
488 

Nuclear  explosions  (jee  also 
Nuclear  explosions,  consid¬ 
eration  of),  peaceful,  views 
re,  Swedish,  415-416,  418; 
U.K.,  36 


Nuclear  weapons- 

Fissionable  materials  cut-off, 
views  re,  Dutch,  57,  61; 
Italian,  444;  Japanese,  239; 
U.S.,  12,  202,238 
Limitation  of,  comments  re, 
Soviet,  14;  Swedish, 
413-414;  U.S.,  11 
Nonproliferation  of,  views  re, 
Soviet,  14;  Swedish, 
413-414;  U.S.,  11 

Proposals,  memoranda,  messages, 
statements  and  working 
pape-s  to,  Argentine, 

2  8  3-289 ;  Canadian, 
109-114,  258-266,  375-379, 
390-393;  Czechoslovak, 

3  72-374;  Dutch,  55-58, 

59-63,  93-100,  308-309. 
309-312;  Italian,  270-272, 
273-276,  277-282,  388-390, 
440-445;  Japanese, 
238-241,  379-382;  Mexican, 
63-66,  289-294,  299-308, 
331-333;  Moroccan, 
338-341,  341-342;  Polish, 
141-150;  Soviet,  13-20, 
71-78,  124-131,  151-153, 
175-180,  197-200,232-236, 
242-244,  294-298,312-317, 
3S5-388,  393-400,  480-485, 
489-496,  496-500;  Swedish, 
83-91,  132-140,  266-270, 
333-338,  404-406,  409-420; 
U.A.R.,  474-475;  U.K.. 

33-39,  190-197,  328-331, 
342-349,  428-431,432-436, 
437-440;  U.S.,  6-13,  91-93, 
100-106,  168-170,  170-174, 
181-184,  189-190,  200-203, 
236-238,  248-257,  272-273, 
276-277,  323-326,  326-328, 
351-352,  352-355,406-408, 
420-426,  455-459,465-474, 
485-489;  Yugoslav,  382-385 

Radiological  warfare,  Dutch  work¬ 
ing  paper  re,  308-309;  views 
re,  Soviet,  499;  Swedish, 

4  1  o-4 19 

Sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  consider¬ 
ation  of- 

Arms  race  on,  prevention  of, 
opinions  re,  Mexican,  270, 
299,  304,  307;  Soviet,  484; 
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Conference  of  Canittit  on  Djw>n- 
amMit  (CCD^.-CoiitiiwaKl 

SwmHA,  267;  U.S.,  183, 
488 

Demilitarization  of,  views  re, 
Mexican,  289-290,  293, 

307;  Soviet,  17,  180,  297, 
480-481,  484;  Swedish,  267 
Denuclearization  of,  views  re, 
Mexican,  290-292 
Peaceful  use  of,  comments  re, 
Mexican,  299;  Soviet,  296; 
U.S.,9 

Sea-bed  treaty,  draft,  considera¬ 
tion  of- 

CCD  report,  510-512 
Continental  shelf  rights  of, 
comments  re,  Argentine, 
285:  Mexican,  303,  305, 
306;  Soviet,  178,481 
Control  of,  international,  views 
and  comments  re,  Argen¬ 
tine,  285;  Mexican, 

293- 294;  Soviet,  177, 

294- 296,  485 

Geneva  Convention  re,  views 
re,  Mexican,  300,  302-303, 
305-306;  Soviet,  179;  U.S., 
182 

Inspection,  remarks  re,  Argen¬ 
tine,  286;  Mexican,  293, 
304-305,  307;  Soviet,  177; 
Swedish,  269-270 
Nine-nation  working  pap  r  re, 
331-333 

Remarks  and  comments  re, 
Argentine,  283-289;  Cana¬ 
dian,  258,  260,  262;  Mexi¬ 
can,  2  8  9-294,  299-308, 
331-333;  Soviet,  16,  17-18, 
19,  81,  175,  179-180, 

198-199  ,  233-234,294-298, 
480;  Swedish,  266-270; 
U.S  ,  9,  70,  181-184, 

201-202,236-237,254 
Seismic  data  exchange - 
CCD  report,  503 
Statements  and  views  re,  Cana¬ 
dian,  263,  264-265, 

3  90-393;  Dutch  56-57, 
60-0 1 ,  Japanese,  239;  Swed¬ 
ish,  411412;  U.K.,  36, 
342-349;  U.S.,  II,  202, 
351-352.352-355 


Utt4ei£fO«fe4  u*cicar  tests,  con- 
r'jtoMtto*  cf- 

Tripartite  paper,  463 
Views  re,  Canadian,  262, 
390-393;  Japanese,  239; 
Soviet,  107,  199;  U.S.,  li, 
70 

Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  States; 
IAEA  report,  362-372 
Implementation  of  results  of- 
General  Assembly,  U.N.,  reso¬ 
lution  (2664  (XXV)), 

687-689 

Statements  re,  Dutch,  57  ;Mexican, 
64,581 

Congress,  U.S.  See  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  U.S.,  and  Senate, 
U.S. 

Control  of  atomic  energy  for  peace¬ 
ful  purposes.  See  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Agency,  International: 
Safeguards  system 

Control  of  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces  (see  also 
Arms  agreements,  regional: 
Conference  of  Committee  on 
Disarmament;  Nuclear  weap- 
ons-Fissionable  materials  cut¬ 
off  and  Limitation;  and  Stra¬ 
tegic  forces:  Control  and  Limi¬ 
tation  and  reduction): 

ACDA  report,  703-725, 728 
North  Atlantic  Council  commun¬ 
ique,  228, 229, 667,  670 
Regional,  views  re,  U.K.,  37;U.S., 
12,  32,  249-250,  406408, 
422424, 425 
Six-power  paper,  657 
Tripartite  paper,  460, 463, 464 
Views  and  comments  re,  Dutch, 
61;  Italian,  443,  444,  445, 
Romanian,  634;  Swedish, 
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ties,  20,  23,  24,  43,  4446, 
210,350 

Nuclear-powered,  U.S.  views  re, 
20,  43,44,46 

Sweden: 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
statements  and  views  re, 
83-91, 132-140,  333-338 

Comprehensive  test  ban,  state¬ 
ment  re,  409420;  verifica- 
tic  of,  working  paper  re, 
404406 

Sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  state¬ 
ment  re,  266-270 

Tanaka.  Hiroto,  238-241,  cited,  251 
Territorial  rights  of  the  seas,  question 
of  (see  also  Freedom  of  the 
high  seas): 

ACDA  repc  t,  7 10 

Comments  and  views  re,  Mexican, 
302-305;  Peruvian,  600,  So¬ 
viet,  179,  233,  297, 

481  482.  539,  Swedish, 

269;  U.S.,  487,  585 
Test-ban  treaty,  comprehensive.  See 
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under  Treaties,  proposed:  Com¬ 
prehensive  test  ban 
Test-S^n  Treaty,  limited: 

Six-power  paper,  656 
Tripartite  paper,  462 
Views  and  statements  re,  Canad¬ 
ian, 262;  Swedish,  268; 
U.K.,  34;  U.S.,  252,  254, 
472,488 

Thant,  U.,  cited,  710 
Tlatelolco.  Treaty  of.  See  Latin  Am¬ 
erican  Denuclearization  Treaty 
Toxins.  See  under  Chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  (biological)  weapons 
Treaties,  proposed: 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  war¬ 
fare,  ban  on- 

ACDA  report,  704. 708-709, 7 1 1 
CCD  report,  504-509 
Control  over,  statements  re, 
Canadian,  111,  375,  Czech¬ 
oslovak,  374;  French,  568, 
629,  630;  Italian  388-390; 
Moroccan,  340;  Soviet,  75, 
152,  314-315,  388,  545, 
594;  Swedish,  133  134, 
338;  U.K.,  193,  196, 

432-437,  439;  U.S., 

100-101,  104,  190,  201, 
468,  471,  631;  Yugoslav, 
382-385 

Hungarian,  Mongolian  and  Po¬ 
lish  working  paper,  views  re, 
Polish,  141,  142,  147-148. 
623-624,  625-626,  Soviet 
234,  316,  388,  393-594; 
U.S.,  172,  590-591 
Nine  Socialist  countries  draft 
ACDA  report,  313 
Comments  and  views  re,  Ca¬ 
nadian,  109,  111,  376; 
Dutch,  96,  99.-100,  Ital¬ 
ian,  274;  Moroccan,  340. 
Polish,  141,  145;  Soviet, 
129-130,  151-153,  244, 
316,  387,  388,  493, 
495-496,  544,  545,  546, 
547,  593,  Swedish,  85, 
334,  3 '5,  336;  U.K.  197: 
U.S.,  469-470,  472,  590, 
630 

Twelve  non-aligned  countries 
draft  resolution 
ACDA  report,  713 


Statements  »e,  Soviet,  632, 
433;U.S.,631 

U.K.,  draft  convention,  views 
re,  Canadian,  109,  111,  376; 
Dutch,  96,  98;  Italian, 
274-275;  Polish,  144,  146; 
Soviet,  125-128,  313, 
386-387,  493,  544;  Swed¬ 
ish,  85,  138-139,  334,  335, 
336;  U.K.,  191-193, 

328-33  1;  U.S.,  103, 

189-190,  201,  465,  467, 
552,  590,  630,  632 
Verification,  question  of- 
ACDA  report,  711,712 
CCD  report,  506,  507,  508 
Statements  re,  Canadian, 
1 1 2,  375-379;  Czechoslo¬ 
vak,  374;  French,  629; 
Japanese,  379-382;  Mo¬ 
roccan,  339,  340,  342; 
Polish,  150;  Soviet, 
76-77,  314,  545,  632; 
Swedish,  86,  90,  133, 
138,  314,  334,  335-336; 
U.A.R.,  474-475;  U.K., 
432-4^7,  437-439,  621; 
U.S.  104-105,  172,  190, 
455459,  470-471,  472 
Views  and  statements  re,  Can¬ 
adian,  109-1  13,  259, 

375-379;  Czechoslovak, 
372-374;  Dutch,  57,  93-95, 
96,  French,  567,  628-630; 
Italian.  270-272  273-276, 
388-390;  Japanese,  240. 
379  381,  Po.fsh,  141-150, 
622-626;  Soviet,  14-16,  19, 
7  1-77,  81,  1  25-1  30, 

x  97-198,  232  234-235, 

242,  312-317,  385-388, 

489-496,  498,  529, 

543-547,  593-594,  632-633; 
Swedish,  83-90,  132-140, 
334-333;  U.K.,  191-197, 

432  4  3  6,  43  7  4  40, 620-622; 
U.S.,  9-11,  30-31,  100-106. 
164,  171,  172  174  ,  200, 
237.  254,  276,  465474, 
551-552,  630-632;  Yugo¬ 
slav.  382-385, 626-628 
Comprehensive  test-ban  (str  also 
Test-Ban  Treaty,  limited,  and 
Underground  nuclear  tests! 
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Treaties,  proposed-Continued 
CCD  report,  502,  503 
Remarks,  comments  and  state¬ 
ments  re,  Canadian,  261, 
262,  263;  Dutch,  56,  60; 
Japanese,  238;  Soviet, 
596-597; Swedish,  134,  333, 
404-406,  409,  411-413, 
419-420;  UX„  36,  342-349; 
U.S.,  238,  255,  352-355, 
553 

Disarmament,  general  and  com- 
plete- 

CCD  report,  501, 512-515 
Six-power  paper,  653-658 
Statements,  comments  and  re¬ 
marks  re,  Canadian,  260; 
Dutch,  56,  59-63;  Italian, 
27  7  -282;  Japanese  , 
238-239,  240,  241;  Mexi¬ 
can,  642-644;  Philippine, 
578-579;  Pchsh,  149;  Ro¬ 
manian,  570-577,  Cd',  So¬ 
viet,  18-19,  157-158,  199, 
235  ,  393400,  498499, 
528,  537-549.  595-596, 
635-637,  665-66o;  U.K., 
190;  U.S.,  25,  202,  237, 
243-257,  425,  532, 

j  88-570,  666;  Yugoslav. 
659-664 

Sea-bed  anti  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  prohibition 
of  the  use  of,  for  military 
purposes- 

ACDA  report,  704,  708-711; 

statement.  70 
CCD  report.  510-512 
Control  over  fulfillment,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  views  re,  Argentine, 
285. 288;  Mexican,  290, 
293,  305.  605;  Peruvian, 
599,  Soviet.  177,  295-296, 
5  JO,  541;  Swedish,  267, 
259;  U.S..  31,  183, 

486487.  55  i  587 
Draft  treaties 

Treaty  on  the  proliibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  on  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  tloor  and  in 


the  subsoil  thereof,  revi¬ 
sion  of  U.S.  Soviet  joint, 
draft,  text,  676-680 
U.S. -Soviet  draft  treaty, 
joint,  text,  185  188;  re¬ 
vised,  475479 
Statements  re,  Canadian, 
258;  Mexican,  289,292 
5  5  5  -  5  56;  Scv»et , 
176-180,  233-234, 

294-298, 480485;  Swed¬ 
ish,  267;  U.S.,  236, 
485489 

Security  and  rights  of  coastal 
states,  consideration  of, 
views  re,  Mexican,  302, 303, 
305,  306,  605;  Peruvian, 
601;  Soviet,  297,  481482, 
540,  5:  2;  U.S.,  487,  585 
Twelve-mile  zone,  views  re,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  286;  Mexican, 
300-301,  307,  332;  Peru¬ 
vian,  597,  599,  600.  Soviet, 
233,  297-298.  539;  Swed¬ 
ish,  269;  US.,  587 
Verification,  question  of- 
ACDA  report,  710 
Statements  and  comments 
re,  Argentine,  286,  Can¬ 
adian,  259,  Mexican, 
290,  304,  305,  307;  Per¬ 
uvian.  599;  Soviet,  176, 
294-295  296,481.482, 
541;  Swedish,  268-269; 
U.S.,  i83,  184,  550,551 
Views  and  statements  re,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  283;  Canadian, 
258,  260;  Dutch,  57;  Japan¬ 
ese,  240;  Mexican,  289-294, 
299-3G8,  331-333,  555-556, 
602-606;  Peruvian,  597-601; 
Soviet,  16-18,  19,  81,  175, 
176,  197,  198-199,  232, 
294-298,  399,  480-485, 
497498,  538-543,  591-593, 
606-607;  Swedish,  266-270, 
333;  U.K.,  191;  U.S.,  9,31, 
164,  181-184,  700,  201, 
236-237,  254,  485-489. 

550-551,  585-588 

Thirty-four  power  draft  resolution 
on  draft  sea  bed  treats .  text 
558-559: 


Peruvian  amendment  to,  text, 
568-570 

Remarks  re,  Mexican,  607-608; 
Peruvian,  609;  Soviet, 
606-607,  609-610;  U.S. 
587,608-609,610 

Tripartite  draft  resolution  on  chemi¬ 
cal  and  bacteriological  (biologi¬ 
cal)  weapons,  text,  561-563 

Tripartite  paper  on  draft  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  disarmament, 
459465 

Tripartite  working  paper  re  Soviet 
draft  convention  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  development,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological 
(b«ological)  weapons  and  the 
destruction  of  such  weapons, 
140 

Twelve-nation  memorandum  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  methods  of  war¬ 
fare,  453455 

Twenty-four  power  draft  resolution 
on  economic  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  armaments  race 
and  its  extremely  harmful  ef¬ 
fect  on  world  peace  and  secur¬ 
ity,  text,  613-615 

Underground  nuclear  tests  (see  also 
Nuclear  explosions,  considera 
tion  of  and  Nuclear  tests): 
ACDA  statement,  70 
CCD  report,  502-503 
IaEA  report,  446453 
U.S. -Soviet  communique',  joint, 
3940 

Views  and  statements  re,  Canad¬ 
ian,  265, 390-393, 617;  Mexi¬ 
can,  644;  Soviet,  199,  200, 
499, 529, 596;  Swedish,  138, 
405-406,411414;  U.S.,590 

Underground  test  bar.  See  Treaties, 
proposed.  Comprehensive  test- 
ban;  and  Underground  nuclear 
tests 

Undersea  Long-Range  Missile  Sys¬ 
tems  (ULMS).  See  under  Mis¬ 
siles  and  missile  systems 

United  Arab  Republic. 

Verification  of  a  ban  on  chemical 
and  biological  weapons, 
working  paper  re,  474475 


United  Kingdom; 

Biological  warfare - 

Draft  convention  on,  revised, 
text,  428431 

Draft  Security  Council  resolu¬ 
tion,  revised,  text,  431432 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio¬ 
logical)  weapons,  working 
paper,  432436;  draft  reso¬ 
lution,  text,  559-561 ;  state¬ 
ments  re,  190-197,328-331, 
437-440,  620-622;  verifica¬ 
tion  of  arms  control  mea¬ 
sures,  working  paper. 
432-436 

Comprehensive  test-ban  treaty, 
verification  of,  statement  re, 
342-349 

Disarmament,  statement  re  33-39 

Nonproliferation  Treaty,  on  entry 
into  force,  statement  re, 
82-83 

United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(see  also  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  First  Commit¬ 
tee  of;  and  Second  Committee 
of): 

Addresses  to- 
Soviet,  527-529 
U.S.,  529-533 

Communist  draft  convention,  re¬ 
vised,  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  development,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  and 
the  destruction  of  such 
weapons  submitted  to,  text, 
533-537 _ 

Draft  treaty,  revised  U.S. -Soviet, 
on  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea  bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  subsoil  thereof 
inuoduced  in,  text,  676-680 

Resolutions 

Additional  Protocol  11  to  the 
Treat>  for  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  .  ons  in  Latin 
America,  status  of  imple¬ 
mentation  of  General  As¬ 
sembly  resolution  on,  (2666 
(XXV)),  text.  689-69 1 
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United  Nations  General  Assembly 
(see  also  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  First  Commit¬ 
tee  of;  and  Second  Committee 
of):  -  Continued 
Chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  ques¬ 
tion  of,  (2662  (XXV)).  text, 
683-685 

Conference  of  Non-Nuclear 
Weapon  States,  implementa 
tion  of  the  results  of,  (2664 
(XXV)),  text  687-688 
Disarmament,  general  and  com¬ 
plete,  (2661  (XXV)),  text, 
681-683 

Economic  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  armaments 
race  and  its  extremely  ham. 
ful  effects  on  world  peace 
and  security,  (2667  (XXV)), 
text.  69 1-693 

Economic  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  disarmament. 
(2685  (XXV)),  text, 

693-695 

International  service  for  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  for  peaceful 
pui poses  under  appropriate 
international  controls,  es¬ 
tablishment  of,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  of,  (2665  (XXV)). 
text,  091-693 

Nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
tests,  urgent  need  for  sus¬ 
pension  of,  (2663  (XXV)), 
text,  685-687 

Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  subsoil  thereof, 
(2660  (XXV)),  text, 

680-681 

Six-power  paper  on  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  disarma¬ 
ment  submitted  to.  653-658 
United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
First  Committee  ot : 


Draft  U.N.G.A.  resolutions  intro¬ 
duced  in- 

Maltese,  revised,  re  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  uranium  enrich¬ 
ment,  text,  644-645 
Six-power  re  comprehensive 
program  of  disarmament, 
text,  611-612 

Thirty -four  power  re  draft  sea¬ 
bed  treaty,  text,  558-559; 
Peruvian  amendment  to, 
568-570 

Tripartite  re  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  (biological) 
weapons,  text,  561-563 
U.K.  draft  re  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  text,  559-561 
Proposals  and  statements  to- 
Canadian,  615-617 
French,  563-568,  628-630, 
666-667 
Indian,  646-647 
Maltese,  649-65 1 
Mexican,  555-556,  579-585, 
602-606,  607-608,  642-645 
Peruvian,  597-601, 6C9 
Philippine,  619-620 
Polish,  622-626 

Romanian.  570- .>77,  633-634 
Soviet,  537-549,  541-597, 
606-607,  604-610, 617-618, 
632  633,  647-649,651-652. 
665-666 
U.K.  ,620-622 

U.S.,  549-554,  585-591, 

608-609, 610-6U  ,618-619 
630-632,  635,  645-6**6, 
652-653, 653,  666 
Yu gosiav ,  626-628,  659-664 
United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
Second  Committee  of: 
Economic  mi .  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  disarmament  - 
Philippine  ami's  resolution, 
text,  5:  -579 

Statements  and  views  re,  Phil¬ 
ippine,  619-620,  638-040; 
Soviet,  635-637.  N.S., 
637-638. 640-642 

United  Nations  Secretary-General,  re¬ 
ports  and  notes  to: 

IAEA  re  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purports,  446-453; 
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rc  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nu¬ 
clear-Weapon  States. 
362-372 

Soviet  re  economic  and  social 
consequences  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  123-124,  re  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  of  seismic 
data,  107 

U.S.  re  economic  and  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  disarmament, 
164-16S 

United  States  (for  proposals  and 
statements  on  specific  subjects, 
see  subject )  : 

Agencies,  Committees  and  Depart¬ 
ments.  Locate  under  sub¬ 
stantive  part  of  name 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  Amendments  to,  text, 
213 

Defense:  civil  program,  165-167, 
expenditures,  40,  55,  67, 
120-121  122-123,  165;  pro¬ 
posed  defense  program, 
20-27,  40,  44,  55,  69,  205, 
212.  351, 407; military  pos 
ture  20-27,40,54,79,  205, 
212,  35  1,  531,  706, 

720-721,  724-725 

Nuclear  financial,  technical  and 
expertise  assistance  for 
peaceful  purposes,  321, 
423,  645-646,726-729,729 

Proposals,  addresses,  messages, 
note  and  statements  to 
Conference  of  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  91-93, 
100-106,  168-170  170-174. 
181-184,  189-190,200-203, 
248.  25  7.  2  7  2-273, 

276-277  323-326.  326-328, 
351-352.  352-555,406408, 
420426,  455459.465474, 
485489 

General  Assembly,  U.N.. 
529-533;  First  Committee 
of,  549-554,  5  85-59  i, 

608-609.  6  10,  611. 

6  18-619,  630-632,  635 , 

645-646,  652-653,  653. 
666.  Second  Conmcaec  of, 
640  642 


Se  c  ret  ary -General,  U.N., 
164-168 

Ratification  of  Additional  Proto¬ 
col  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
U.S.  proposed  statement, 
text,  317-318 

Soviet-U.S.  relations,  U.S.  views 
re,  531-532 

U.S.-Soviet  communique',  joint, 
on  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosions,  3940 

U.S.-Soviet  uraft  treaty,  joint,  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  em¬ 
placement  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the 
sea  bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  in  the  subsoil  thereof, 
text,  185-188;  revised, 
475479 
Uranium: 

AC  DA  report,  716-717 

Maltese  draft  U.N.G.A.  resolution 
re  enrichment,  text, 
644-645;  Maltese  views  re. 
649-65 1 

Ore,  U.S.  views  re,  653 
Vietnam,  situation,  in  views  and 
comments  re,  Polish,  142;  So¬ 
viet.  491 , 492,  543;  U.S..  216, 
217-219,223 

Vratusa,  Anton,  cited,  134,  148 
Warsaw  Pact  countries: 

Budapest  communiques,  Warsaw 
Pact  Ministers,  244-245 

Budapest  memorandum  re  Euro¬ 
pean  security,  245-248 

Statements  and  views  re.  North 
Atlantic  Council  communi¬ 
que,  667, 670, 673,  674 
Wars  of  national  liberation,  U.S. 
views  re  2^ 

WHO.  See  World  Health  Organization 
Winiewiez,  Joseph,  141-150 
W  risen ,  Haro  id  82-83 
World  Health  Organization,  com¬ 
ments  re,  Italian,  27 i,  Polish, 
144,  Soviet,  72,  127,543 
Yost,  Charles,  549-554; lied,  710 
Zakharov,  Alexei  V.,  635-637 
Zcllehe,  Afework,  cited,  1  ?6 
Zybylski.  Ka/imierz,  cited  297 
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